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* bn which N eceſlity —— — uni ver- 
ſal: From the Time that Men firſt felt 
the Inclemencies of the Seaſons, it had. its 
- Beginning 3 and accordingly it has ſpread 
eee the Seyerities of the Climate" demanded 
elter or Shade: It is to de traced in che Tadian's 
Hut and the Tcelander's Cave; and ſtill ſhews; in 
5 * barbarous Parts of the Globes from "what 1 mean 
riginal it roſe to its preſent Glory. PO 1 e 
D 


Q? PS 


As Diftreſs was the Parent of It; 
was the firſt Object it regarded 3 inhcence and 
Dedoratiou were the Reſult af lor te 1 
ſigned to flatter the rai Owners 
liteneſs is but a more delicate Ferm for Luxury j2afid 


Was it not natural for Men to. grow eee 


and Affluence, all the Sciences in general 
ative, nor ever ſtarted into Being 1/ bill 
Tis eaſy to conclude from enge, That" 
ſhould fill be the Builder's fart View: 1 tu i 
ture is miſtd to anſwer ſome particular End; and: the 
moſt obvious and 4 Nie are always the beſt to 
obtain it. When ſuch a Plan as this is uniformly, — 


conkiftently: lid; When all its Uſes may be com 
Kindo at's "BiigleVlati and all 7155 F unden ty 
reaſonable and perfect; then the Artiſt is at Li rity 


to add-Grandeur and Bee to Strength and Pro- 
5 Priety, 


The, PREFACE. 
pricty, 200 fini bete, with the full Splendor 


of 150 "and Grace. 5 
| this Diviſion of Architecture into Beauty and 
vie it will be demonſtrable to every Reader, that tis 
partly: an Aft, and partly a Science; that 2 firſt 1 8 
par! nical, 26d the laſt the Reſult of Genins and 
perror” Unidetftanding : One calls in all the Aid of 
ancy and zu e, grows poetical in Deſign, and 
ictureſque in Decoration; the other lays down fix 
ahd kenn Roth, proceeds in the ſame inyariable 
Track of: Reafening, and comes always to the ſame 
,onclufiohs.”© 0 it happens, that many an excel- 
tit oy fi has proved himſelf a mere Mechanick, 
Se ee 8 Genius, that he was ignorant 
5 4 e pet nciples of tlie Alt he made it his Pro- 
feli 404. "To .ntake. a thoroug h Maſter, 
bal 8 ut We th Propriety of a Plan is 
| feldo artended: to „ 46d ſel omer underſtood ; and a 
I 00 1 Kiley „without ;Uſe, but mocks the 
of lor with 4 Nen 'ﬆ'G Grandeur hg can e 


907 AL 


e Def 1 of this DICTIONARY i is chiefly for 

MMince” of Tuch, Who ſtudy the 1 Bs 

Patt of Building, and will be of the greateſt Service 

ta All Profegmions that Wins any Relation to it: — 

en 115 of the Art w be fully e 

Tar a Method too, that. it 2 hardl 

Power even of a No ovice 92 99 boy er, = 
5 16 "one | En rift, PL moſt per · 

ck, fond fan 1 14 its Help: an 

1 ke 


ſerpe, „ ab Leal Fe Find pe 1 Com- 
8811 Ac 6 ok, wh 1 e their Kool edge | 1 
e „ 40 09 f n . With E 
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'examin'd, conſulted, and AS into Method and Con. 
ſiſtency with each other : We may quote a great Va- 


riety of eminent Names; but as Le Clerc has been re- 


| ferred to the moſt, we ſhall content ourſelves with his 


Anthority only, and recommend the Steps he, in par- 


ticular, has pointed out, as the ſureſt Methods to 10 


to any Degree of Perfection! in this Art. 
ARITHMETIC is the firſt, as being the Ground 
W. ork of Menſuration, either as to Extent or Solidity, 
as being the Medium of all Calculations, and the 
only Road to any Degree of practical Knowledge in 
the Mathematicks: For theſe Reaſons, we have made 
no” Scruple to add all the neceſſary common e 
and ſome brief Examples for the e don of the 
Square and Cube Roots; as likewiſe the Uſe of ſeye - 
ral Inſtruments; ſuch as "Meaſuring by. Scale and Com- 


| paſs,” the Uſe of Gunter's Line, Sliding. Rule, Sc. 


Under this Head too we have added various Tables 
for calculating the Value of various Kinds of Work 
belonging to Building, according to their Dimenſio 
and at ſeveral different Prices: Which, ace no Way 
of a Piece with the Thebry oft of this Art, are 0! 15 mall. 
Uſe in the Praftice; 3 
© GEOMETRY follow Ws in this ext s and: is in-, 
deed the Foundation that all'S Studen 8 s muſt build d pe} 

on, ſince tis impoſſible t 0 attain. 83555 Perfection in 
Michiteftnre without it Ks - Geometry that days, 
down alt the firſt Princi les, 5 Building, tt: adiuf 110 
all Bearings and Proportit ons, and meaſures P oints, An. 


gles; and Solidities. In ſho! t, there 1 is no being 230 


ſter of ArchiteQure, without being erfett; 1 in al 
Parts of Geometry; and he that is ſo 0, though he 127 1 
err in Decoration, can never do the ſame, eith er in 
8 5 or Proportion. To anſw 5 this im 

of rom: we' have not ly Taſerted all Jeb. Ap Gor 


try as 0e ry to be known by the 85 
8 a 2 dect, 


A PNF FAQ E. 

tect, but even fuel as may be of Uſe to Carpenters; 
Joiners, Maſons, c. containing, at once, the 'Defini- 
tions, Theorems, Probl „And'their Demonſttations; . 


and like wiſe tlle ' eogray'd Repreſentations of the Fi- 
gures {6 rin And henee; we flatter ourſelves, \the 


VJoung Practitioner will be much better able to form 
His Models; by making himſelf Maſter of theſe Rules, 
than by che mu ſt rears Notions which may reſult 
"Train 998 own uncertain Fancies and Conjectures. 
Miscxkr, or the Mechanical Means of raiſing 
eg culars, turting Arches, erecting Bridges, and 
fortding air-Caſes, is another Branch of this Art, and 
muſt be underſtood with great Accuracy and Readi- 
ness; ad being the' Execution of the Whole which the 
Student defires to learl- On ckis Head, therefore; we 
| Babe collected the heit Inſtfuctions to be found, from 
beavin tlie Stones out of the Quarry, to their Ar- 
fraängement in the Structüte; and in regard little is to 
be 75850 on Bridges in Vieruvius, or, beſide Palladio, 
In almoſt any of the modern Architects, we have gi- 
yen an Extract from a French Tyentiſe of Bridges, 
81 publiſhed? by M. Gantier, ARSE and N to 
"i Lewitthd Fourteenth. 
| LeverLiNG; ee roles great 
Importance to Na Builder: The firft at once enabling 
hey to tinderſta 8 yi bod Situations, or amend them if 
hey are otherwif>* And heal} 0 of courſe, ditecting 
the Conyeyance of Water the / Draining of low 
Sounds, and teaching the hole Secrets of collecting 
Kefervoits, ot afterivards employing them to the beſt 
Aan e, Aft Mert, om telt depend both the ne- 
dee Ae of Matet for Family., Supply, and alſo all 
ne ati Effects that Car reſuit from it — 
Gardens, by® Bafons; Fohntalhe, Caſcades; Gr. 
bie Head, Ye have erer hed rag — of ' 
Seine N likewiſe 


ini- them to Adyantaggdgs . 
ns; | Mecnaxlexs is another Eſſential in this noble Art. 


The PRWZE FA CE. 
admiring the Beauty; :wer ſhall: be diſſatisfy'd with 
the Irregularity, Jadtead. of n Rad with the 
Magnificence. e. vg © \ 
40 But though Geniun cannot be leert, it may be | 
improv'd: And though the Gift of Deſſg ning is 
With a Man; 10 may be re- by Study and 

er vation. 55 541. 2bagmob foidw 
The principal Points, 8 thigh the: Deſigner 
have in view, are firſt! Convenience, às has 

been hinted already, and then Beauty and Magnificence! 
wry . to Convenience, few Directions can be g= 
ſince; ir means no more thaw contriving all the Re- 

— — belonging to your Plan, in the moſt clear and 
avi at; Manner; and then laying. out» the Space they 
6 to be ranged in with the moſt: perfect Order and 
economy: As to- Beauty and Magaifigihds; they 
Wale hemes never to he exhauſted; and itliough many 

Hlumes haue been written on n d (4 as! _—_ 

more might ſtill be added. Lo W 
SIMPLICITY: 116; \xEnerallpioridlecſions to be the 
CORE of Beantyi ang Decoration of Magnifi- 

Tis certain, ther fewer Parts a Buflding is 
0 ace of, if they are harmoniz d with! Elegance 
| Proportign the more bemitifub it appears: The 
1 belt, latisfy?d. with ſeeing the Whole at once, 
\in-trayelling, from: Object to Object; for then tlie 
leis comprehended with Pain and Difficulty, the 

Attention is 1 ky and we forget one Momente what 

we hal opſęry ed anothenCCç it 1089 2 4 

þ But a Gonfrafl of Higure muſt be preſerved even 

in the, Midſt of this Simplicity. Tis in Buiid- 
ing, as in Muſick; the Parts are various and diſagreeing 

— in en till, reconcil'dqby the Skill und Judg- 

of, the Maſter. A Sameleſs e Form betrays 
qverty of Imagination ;; and is the ſame in Archi- 


| 1 cure, as Dulneſs is in Writing; The Mind is glutted 


aoq J 


with 


* 


ere 


82 


ene 
— 


- — 8 


who build f 


with it nn and turns away ene 4; It is 
therefore a principal Thing to be regarded by the Stu- 
dent, to deſign ſimply and variouſly at the ſame 


Time, and Beauty will MP me be the Reſult of 
| the Whole. 


PERSBECTIVE is e grand part of DeGigning ; 
which demands the Maſter's moſt critical Regard, in 
as much as nothing contributes more to Grandeur and 
Beauty, if well. underſtood; and nothing is underſtood 
with more Difficulty or Study. By Perſpecti ve, is 


commonly meant the thorough Inſide Proſpect of a 


Building: But if it cannot be applied with Propriety to 
the Art, we would take the Liberty of ſubſtituting 
the Painters Word Keeping in the Stead of it. For 
in all Buildings, as in Pictures, there muſt be one 
principal Figure, to which all the others muſt be ſub- 


ordinate; and from whence you miiſt ſet out to examine 


Parts, and to which you muſt may to determine” 
the Whole. b ITY, gn son 
»DecoraTrION, or Choice an} DiſpoGrioi of Oma. 
ments, is the laſt grand Requiſite to make a compleat | 

Architect: And this depends partly on Genius, and 


partly on Fancy; but botli muſt! be under the Con- 

duct of the ſeverelt Judgment and exacteſt Taſte. In 
ſhort, all Ornaments are il placed, that may be fpar d | 

without 


being, miſſed; as all empty 1 are abſurd, 
where Nakednefs hurts the Eye, and ropriery” would, 
admit of Decoration. 2910t 9W bos aoA01 21. GONN?INZ 
We can't ſufficiently recommend to all pe ns, 
umptuouſly; to calculate their Buildin 
according to the this Poigg eg tit from whenee they are 
to be view?d-:\If-they may, or fHbuld be ſeen ffom fag 
their Parts ſhould be fi great, and noble; if tile 


Proſpect is near, the Workmanſhip ſhould be nent — 
little, chat it may be een and underſiced, as tlie Na 
tute of its Situmion will 5 Wall Nes 710797 


U pon 


5 


A 


l PREFACE | 


Upon the Whole, nothing but Nature, and a long 
Study of the antient and modern Structures, Lo — 
rich the Mind ſufficiently to excel in this noble Art; 
and this Dict ionamy will be found a proper Key to 
explain their Beauties, as S as a n as 
to avoid their Defects. 5 | 


To conchude'; We ute ks incfe t6 49d; but 
our grateful Acknowledgments to thoſe Gentlemen 
and Artiſts, who have favouted us with their Aſſiſ- 
tance in this uſeful "Undertaking and that we hope 
our Labours will lie ſecure from Cenſure at leaſt, 
a may not * 12 ea . e 1 . of * 
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COMPANION. 


fies ſeveral Things; as 
a ſquare Trencher, Aer 


"ſometimes a Cup. board, Sc.] But 


in Architecture, Abacut is the upper 
Member of the Capital of a Co- 
lamn, ſerving as a kind of Crown - 


= Lp to the Capital and the 
le Column. 


Others define it to be ſquare 


Table, Liſt, or Plinth, in the up- 
pet Part of the Cbapiters of the 
Columns, eſpecially of thoſe of 
the Corinthian Order, ſerving in- 
ſtead of a Drip ot Corona to the 


Capital, ſupportiigg the nether 
Face of the ee and Whole 
Trabeation 8 


In Columns of the Corinthian 
Order, it repreſents a kind of 
ſquare ne covering, a Basket, 


Vor. I. 


BAcus ſis 1 of ſuppos· d to be enco i'd with 
A Aga, Gr. which figni- "or 2 


AB 


aves. 8 

In the Tuſcan, Doric, and an- 
tient ſonic, it is a flat, ſquare 
Member, well enough reſem- 
bling the original Title; whence 
it is called by the French Tailloir, 
te. a Trencher, and by the Lia 
trans Credenxa. | 

In the richer Orders, it loſes 
its native Form, the four: Sides. | 
or Faces of it being arch'd or 
cut inwards with ſome Orna- 


ment, as a Roſe, or other Elower, 
in the Middle 

of each Arch. Others ſay, that 
in the Cormthian and C ompoſite, 


a Fiſh's Tail, Se. 


it is compoſed of an W a 


Fillet, and a Cavetto. | 
* But ſome Architects tak SHE ; 


Liberties, both ago the Name, 
Place, and ge we Abacus. 


1 hus 


4B 
Thus in the Taſtan Order; where 


it is the largeſt and moſt maſſive, - 


as taking up one Third of the 
whole Capital, and is ſometimes 
call'd the Dye of the Capital. 


Capital, it b 
frequently placed over it. 

In the Ionic, ſome make it a 
perfect Ogee, and crown it with 
a Fillet; or *tis compos d of a 
Cima reverſa, and Fillet only, 

' Andrea Palladio, in the Tuſcan 
Order, calls che Plinth above the 


: < (Echinus) or Boultin, Abacus; 


which, as he ſays, is commonly 
called a Dado, or Dye, from its 
Form, and is one Third of the 
whole Height of the Capital. 
In the Ionic Order, he defines 
it to be an Ogee, with a Fillet 
over it; which'is one Third of 
_ the whole Height of the Capital, 
and M. Mauclerc after him does 


the ſame. - 


Hie alſd calls the Plrth above 
the Boxltiz of the Capital of the 
Doric Order, Abacus, and places 
a Cymatium above it for the up- 
ſt Member of the Capital. 

N He alſo de ſeribes the Abacus of 
the Cormthian Order to be one 
feventh Part of the whole Capi- 
tal, divided into three Parts, the 


uppermoſt of which is a Boultin, Quota- Parts being 1, 2, 3, 4, and 


and one Third of the next Thir 
below is the Fillet, and the re- 
maining Part below, which is 


os one, and two Thirds is the Plintb 


of the Abacus. Ho 

Beſides this, the Abacns is not 
.. conſtantly reſtrain'd to the Capi- 
tal of the Column, Scamozz:i 


uſing the Name Abacus for a 


+. "eoncave Moulding in the Capital 
| "of the Tuſcan Pedeſtal, \ 7 


__ repreſent a 


the Doric, it is not always an Urn, or rather a Basket. See 
- the uppermoſt Member of the 4 4 
it having a Cymatium + 


% 


AB 
Vitravius, and others after 

him, who give the Hiſtory of the 
Orders, intorm us, that the Aba- 
cus Was Originally intended to 
— Tile laid over 


canthus. "HO 

ABBREUVOIR D [ Abbreu- 
ABREVOIR Voir, in 
French, ſignifies a Watering- 
place.] In Maſonty it ſignifies 
the Joint or Juncture of two 
Stones, or the Interſtice or Space 


left between to be filled up with 


Mortar or Cement. | 
 ABBUTTALS 2 the But- 
ABUTTALS tings and 
Boundings of a Piece of Land, 
exprefling on what other Lands, 
Streets, Highways, & c, the ſeve- 
ral Extremes thereof abutt or ter- 
minate. | | 
ABSCISSA 2 [ in\Conicks} is 
ASSCISSE S the Part of the 
Diameter of a Curve, or tranſ- 
verſe Axis of a Conic Section, 
intercepted between the Vertex, 
or ſome other fix'd Point, and a 
Semi-ordinate. - 5 


| ABUNDANT NUMBERS. 
are ſuch, whoſe Quota- Parts, 
added together, make more than 


the whole Number; as of thoſe 
of 12, make more than the whole 
Number they are Parts of, whoſe 


6, being daded together, make 
16; and ſo the Parts of 20 make 


e.. 5 
ACANTHUS [of Asarboc, 
Gr. a Thorn, being ſo called, as 
vg prickly, or of the Thiſtle 
Kind. It is called in Latin Bran- 
cha Urſina, in Engliſh Bear's 
Breech, on account ot ſome ſup- 
poſed Reſemblance it bears there · 
to: And alfo Bran Hircina, i. e. 


Goat' 


» | 
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AC 
Goat's Horn, becauſe its Leaves 
bend and twiſt ſomewhat like a 
Goat's Horn.] 

Acanthus in Architecture, is an 
Ornament in the Corintbian and 
Compoſit Orders, being the Re- 

reſentation of the Leaves of tne 
lant in the Capitals of them. 

Callmachas, an ingenious Sta- 
tuary of Azhens, is laid to have 
been the Inventor of this Orna- 
ment, on the Occaſion follow- 
ing: An Athenian Old Woman 


happening to place a Basket, co- 
vered With a little Tile, over the 


- Root of an Achanthus, which 


rew on the Grave of a young 

or inthian Lady, the Plant ſnoot- 
ing up the following Spring, en- 
compaſs'd the Backet all around, 
till meeting with the Tile, it 
curled back in a kind of Scrolls: 
He paſſing by, and obſerving it, 
immediately executed a Capital 
on _ Plan, repreſenting the 
Tile dy the Abacut, and the 
Leaves of the Acanthas by the 
Volures or Scrolls; and the Baſ- 
ket ( Tambour, as the French call 


it) by the Vaſe or Body of the 
enge 
There are two Kinds of the 


Plant Acanthus; the one wild, and 
full of Prickles; and the other of 
the Garden, without Prickles. 
The Greek Maſons adorn'd their 
Works with the Garden Acan- 


thus, and the Gothic Maſons with 


that of the wild; repreſenting ir 
not only in their Capitals, but al- 
ſo in other Ornaments. 
Garden Acanthus is more in- 
dented than the wild, and carries 
a near Reſemblance to Parſley, 
or Smallage, as it is found repre- 


ſented in the Compyſer Capitals of 


Titus, and Septimius Severus at 
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Theſe Leaves make the prin- 
cipal Characters in diſtinguiſhing 
the two richeſt Orders from the 
reſt; and theſe two Orders are 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by 
their different Number and Ar- 
rangement, — 

ACCELERATED Motion ¶ in 
Mechanics] is the Iocreaſe of 
Velocity in a moving Body. 


The Motion of falling Bodies 


is an accelerated Motion; and 
ſuppoſing the Medium they fall 
through, i. e. the Air void of Re- 
ſiſtance, the ſame Motion may 
be conſidered as uniformly ac- 
celerated. | WE, 
ACCELERATION is the 
ſame as accelerated Mution, and 
is chiefly uſed of heavy Bodies, 
tending to the Center of the 
Earth by the Force of Gravity. 
It is evident from various Con- 
ſiderations, that natural Bodies 
are accelerated in their Deſcent : 
And it is actually found, that the 
(OUT Height a Body falls from, 
the greater Impreſſion it makes, 
and with the greater Violence 
does it ſtrike the Thing it falls 
n. 5 | 
ACCESSIBLE HEIGHT 
in Geometry, &c. ] is either that 
which — mechanically mea- 
ſured, by applying a Meaſure 10 
it, or it is a Height whoſe Baſe 
and Foot may be approached to, 
and a Diſtance meaſured thence 
on the Ground. 
ACCIDENTAL POINT 


Cin Perſpective] is a Point in the 


horizontal Line, where Lines pa- 
rallel to one another, though not 
perpendicular to the Repreſen- 

tation, meet. 
ACCLIVITY, the Steepneſs 
or Slope of a Line or Plane in- 
clining to the Horizon, reckon'd 
B12 opwards; 


, 


. — 


h 
| 


i 8 
upwards; as the Aſcent of an Hitt 


is the Aeclivity, and, on the con- 
: gs; theDeſcext is the . 
f 7 


CCOMPANIMEN 
ſomething attending on, or add- 
ed to another, by way of Orna- 


ment, or for the ſake of Sym- 


metry, or the like. 


_ + ACERRA, among the Ro- 
mant, a kind of Altar erected 


near the Gate of a Perſon de- 


ceaſed, on which his Friends and 


Acquaintance daily offered In- 
cenſe till the Time of his Inter- 
ment. | 12 
ACOU STICKS [A- Of 
Aude, Gr. to heat] the Dorin 
or Theory of Sounds. | 
Dr. Hook ſays, it is not impoſ- 
ſiblę to hear the loweſt Whiſper 
that can be made to the Diſtance 
of a Furlong; and that he knows 
a Method to hear any Perſon 
ſpeak through a Brick Wall of 


three Foot thick. See ¶ biſper- 


ing- Place. | . 
. ACROTERIA Y [ auporhpiz of 
; ACROTERES dpag, Gr. 


- the Extremity of any Thing 


ſmall Pedeſtals, uſually withou 


Baſes, placed on Pediments, and 
' ſerving to ſupport Statues. 
_* >» Thoſe at the Extremes onght 

to be half the Height of the Tym- 


panum, and that in the Middle, 
according to Vitruvius, one eighth 
Part, or more. | 
ACROTERIA alſo are ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify Figures, ei- 


ther of Stone or Metal, placed as 
Ornaments or Crownings on the 
'Fopsof Temples, or other Build- 
ings. | ibn: 


Sometimes the Name is uſed 
to ſignify thoſe ſharp Pinagles or 
ſpiry Battlements, which ſtand in 
Ranges about flat Buildjngs, with 
Rails and Balluſters,“ 8 


— 


longer a Column of Air an Ob» 


A'D 
ACUTE Angled Triangle, is 


one whoſe three Angles are all 


— 


alike ; and is alſo called an Oxi- 
gonous Angle, as in the Fi- 
ure. J. 0 | 
ACUTE Angular Section of 

a Cone, a Name by which An- 
tient Geometricians called the 
Elliphs. - 4 
ADJACENT Angles are 
made by continuing out one Side 


of an Angle; whence adjacent 


Angles are contiguous, but not 


on the contrary. ; 
_ ADIT, the Shaft or Entrance 
into a Mine. SEE. Lg 

ADYTUM PAce, of a Priv. 
and zus, Gr. to enter] a ſe- 
cret or retir'd Place in the Pagan 
Temples, where Oracles were 
iven; and into which, none but 
e Prieſts were permitted to en- 
ter; in Imitation of the Sanctum 
Sankrorum of the Fewiſh Tem- 


„ 


le. * 
1 E AERTAL, conſiſting of the 


Air, or ſomething that has a Re- 
ſemblance to ifs 


which is repreſented both weak 
and diminiſh'd, in Proportion to 

the Diſtance from the Exe. 
- It is founded on this, That the 


jet 


AERIAL Perspective, is that 


- =. = 8989898 
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jed᷑ is ſeen through, the weaker 


do the viſual Rays emitted from 


it affect the Eye. | 
The Object of Aerial Per ſpec- 


tive is chiefly Colours of Objects, 
whoſe Force and Luſtre it takes 
off more or leſs, to make them 

pear as if more or leſs remote. 


AGEOMETRICAL, Un- 


- geometrical, or defective in Point 


of Geometry. 

AJUTAGE [in Hydraulicks ] 
Part of the Apparatus of an ar- 
tinicial Fountain; being a ſort of 
Fet d'eau, or kind of Tube fit- 
red to the Mouth or Aperture of 


a Veſſel, through which the Wa- 


ter is to be play'd, and by it de- 
termin'd into this or that Form 
or Figure. | 
ALABASTER, a Kind of 
Stone ſofter than Marble-; but 


harder than Plaiſter of Paris; if 
it be ſo ſoft, as that it can be cut, 
it is called Gypſum. | 


It is found or digged in the * 


dier, Egypt, Syria, &c. There 
is alſo ſome found in Zincoln- 


Hire and Staffordſhire. 

It is found of ſeveral Colours; 
ſome extreamly white and ſhi- 
ning, which is the moſt com- 


mon; ſome red, like Coral; and 


ſome of the Colour of the O- 
nyx; which thence is called 
Onyx, though it differs very 


much from it in Natute or Qua- 


Irs Uſe is thiefly in making 


Monuments in Churches, c. 


where there are many Figures in 
Relief, or Baſs-Relief, c, car- 


ved: It is alſo uſed for carving 
Coats of Arms cut in Relief, to 


be ſet in Brick or Stone in the 

Fronts of Houſes... FED 
Alabaſter cuts very ſmooth and 

eaſy, and is much uſed by Scul« 


A L 


ptors in making little Statues 
Vaſes, Columns, Sc. 

It is alſo uſed like Plaiſter of 
Paris, being firſt burnt and cal- 
cin'd; then mix'd up with Wa- 
ter to a thin conſiſtence; which 
being afterwards caſt into a 
Mould, it, very readily coagu- 
lates into a ſolid Body. | 

ALCOVE [ of Alcoba, Spaniſh, 
of Elkans, Arabick, a Cabinet ; or 
of Elcobat, a Tent, or Place to 
ſleep in] is a Receſs or Part of 
a Chamber, ſeparated by an Eſ- 
trade or Partition of a Column 
and other correſpondent Orna- 
ments ; in which is.placed a Bed 


of State, and ſometimes Seats to 


entertain Company, The Bed 
is frequently raiſed up two or 
three Aſcents, with a Nail at the 
Feet. Theſe Alcoves are fre- 
quent in noble Houſes in Spain, 
and other Places... IG 
- ALDER is an Aquatick Tree, 
too well known to need any. 

Deſcription. VS 

In former Times, large A= 

ders were uſed for building Boats; 

and now they are very much 
eſteem'd for ſuch Parts of 


Works which lie | continually 


under Water; where it will be- 
come as. hard as Stone; but if 
ſuffer'd to lie ſome Times ex- 
pos'd to the Weather, and at 
others to lie under the Grourdin 
watry Places, it will decay in a 
little Time. | | 
We are inform'd by Vitravins, 
that the Maraſſes about Ravenna 


in Italy, were. piled with Alder 


Timber, in order to build upon; 
for which Uſe be highly. com- 


mends it. 


And the Rialto, that famoys' 
Bridge at Venice, which paſſes 
over the Grand Canal, and bears 


Bz avg "0 


— 
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a vaſt Weight, is built upon Piles of poles together, the concave 
of this Wood. | Part being the Female Part, and 

Trunks of Trees or; Poles the other Part, the Male of the 
of this Wood, are extraordinary Joint.) In turning of the Male 
uſefal in making Pumps, Water- Part, they turn a. Channel in it, 


Pipes, c. 


Ss oraſmallGroove at acertain Diſ- 
They are uſed, (in the Coun- tance from the End; and in the 
try) for Water-Fipes for the Female Part, they bore a ſmall 


Conveyance of Water through Hole to fit over this Channel. 
Pans and Dams; and alſo for This being done, they bore the 
Water Pipes for conveying Wa- Poles through; and to prevent 
fer from any Spring, to ſupply a them from boring, out at the 
Houſe with it; and large Poles Sides, they ſtick great Nails at 
or Trees of this Wood are uſed each Eng, to bea Guide to them 
fox Ground Guts, for conveying in boring ſtrait through; though 
ater out of Stews. Theſe they uſually bore them at both 

- Poles are about eight or ten In- Ends; ſo that if a Pole be 

ches diameter, and the Cavity iu crooked one Way, they can bore 
them about four, or four and a it through, and not ſpoil it. 

half; for boring and fitting up The Poles being bored, they 

; of which Size, they give about form them into Pipes in the 
= 75 64. per Rod for Workman- Ground; in order to which, 
| | 


5 the tg a Trench, and prepare it 
"Bur for Water-Pipes, the with Clay, to ram them in the 
_ Poles need not be above four or Female Part, which is firſt bound 
five Inches diameter, and the with an Iron Ring round it, to 
Cavity about an Inch and quarter, prevent its Splitting; afterwards 
g 3 or an Inch and half diameter. they drive in the Male Part till the 
| As to the Method of boring GrooveinitisjuſtundertheHole ; 
Alder Poles, Theſe Poles being and pour melted Pitch hot into the 
laid on Horſes or Treſſels of a Hole, in thg Female Part, which 
He nth, to reſtthe Augur up- will flow round in the Groove 
on 'while they are boring, they which was turned in the Male 
ſet up a Lath, to turn the leaſt Part ; By this Means, the Junc- 
End of the Poles, to fit them ro tures are render'd very ſtaunch 
tze Cavities of the great End of and cloſe; and in this Manner 
the others: The Lath being ſet they proceed till they have laid all 
up, and the Poles cut to the the Poles or Pipes in their Order. 
Lengths, they will conveniently As to the ge of — 2 
hold, vig. eight, ten, or twelve ring theſe Pipes : For the Work- 
Foot. They turn the ſmall Ends .manſhip only, they uſually re- 
of the Poles about five or fix In- quite about 25. 64, or 35. per 
ches in Length, to the Size they Rod, ts. for boring and fitting 
intend to bote the bigger Ends, them; 


| but the Charge of all the 
| about the fame Depths, vi. five Work and Materials, Boring, 
ot fix Inches (this is deſigned to Digging the Trench, L ing and 
| | Ramming in the Clay, Sc = 


w 


make the Joint to ſhut chch Pair 


» 


that which is larger at the 
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alſo the Charge of the Poles, 
Clay, Pitch, and Iron Rings, will 
amount from 4s. to 65. per Rod, 
according as the Materials can 
be procur'd. 


ALGEBRA is a Method of 


reſolving Problems by Means of 


Equations. 


ALIQUANT Part | mm Arith- 
metick] is that which cannot 
meaſure or divide any Number 
exactly; but that there will be at 
haſt ſome Remainder; as F is an 
Aliquant Part of 12; for being 
taken twice, it falls ſhort, and if 
taken three Times, it exceeds 12. 

ALIQUOT Par: in Ar:thme- 
tick] is ſuchaPartof a Number as 


will meaſure it exactly without 


any Remainder, as 3 is an Ali- 
quot Part of g, and 4 of 12. 
ALLEV (in re is 
n- 
trance, than at the Iſſue; to give 


ita . earance of Length. 


ERNATE Angles are 
the internal Angles made by a 
Line' cutting two Parallels, and 


| lying on the oppoſite Sides o 


TY 4 


>; | | 
| . 
: . | | 


the Cutting Line ; the one below 


the firſt Parallel, and the other 
ve the ſecond, as the Angles 


and D and F and C. 


„ 


7 


i 


the aſſuming an Antecedent to 
an Antecedent, as the Conſe- 
quent to the Conſequent; as if 
AB, CD, then by alternate 
Proportion, will AC, BD. 

ALTERNATION is uſed 
by ſome for the different Chan- 
ges or Alterations of Order in 
any Number of Things pro- 
poſed. 

This Alternation is eaſily found 
by only multiplying continually 
all the Numbers, begining at U- 
nity : As ſuppoſe it be required to 
know how many Changes can 
be rung upon five Bells; you 
need only write down 1 2.34 F, 
and then multiply all thoſe 
Numbers continually one into 
another, and the laſt Produẽt 
will be 120, the Number of 


99 | 
ALTIMET RY {of aka high 
Things, and metiri to meaſure] 
the Art of taking or meaſuring 
of Altitudes or Heights, whe- 
ther acceſſible, or inacceflible. 
ALTITUDE, the third Di- 
menſion of Body ; called alſo 
Heighth, or Depth. 
he ALTITUDE, or 
HEIGHTH of Figures, is the 
parallel Diſtance between the Top 


of a Figure and the Baſe. So thg 


* 


' Heighth of the Trapezium CE | 
FH is the Perpendicular COD; 
B 4 dees 


£ 
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Aug gradually one above another; HHH Pete 


Compbats of Gladiators, and choſe b 


is nothing elſe but a double 


* AN 


1 becauſe it in in the neareſt Dil. Ph iny makes mention of an 
tance between the parallel Lines Amphitheatre” built by. Cario, 


Aki, ibe Top, and E D H, the which turned on large Iron Pi- 

Baſe. And it is the ſame of vots; fo that of the ſame Am- 

Other Figures ; as a e phitheatre, tung ſeveral Theatres 

2 made Occafionally, on 

AMBLYGONIAL | which different Entertainments 

Cern _ 'Obruſt-Angular. © ' were exhibited at one and the 

YGONOUS Angle, ſame Time. 

is an Obtuſe Angle, or An le -ANABATHRUM Aeg 

conſiſting of more than 90 De- een of dvadaive to aſcend,” Er. 


rees. a Place that is aſcended. to by - 
AMPHIPROSTYLE rin Steps. 


Alen Are bitecture ] a Kind of ANALOGY: Cin Geometry, 
Temple which had four Co- r.] is the Compariſon of ſeve- 
jumns in the Front, and the ral Ratio rogether ; and is the 
ſame Number in the Face be- fame as Proportion. 
hind. ANAMORPHOSIS, or Mon- 

AMPHIT HE AT RE for irons Projection of an Image, [in 

"AuGibezrporof ahl, on both Si Perſpeckive, ] is the Deformation 


and bash, 1 behold. 50 of an Image on a Plane, or the 


is a ſpacious Edifice or Build. Superficies of ſome. Body, which 


Ing in either a cireular or oval ſeen at a certain Diſtance, - win : 
Förm, having its Area encom- appear fotmous. 


paſſed with Rows of Sears ari- If ir be requi 5 tO, i denne . 


| deck Ve 
where "Spectators might ſit to proceed thus: 44 wider Ny 
behold Spectacles as Stage-Plays, r 


| of wild Beaſts, Fe. 

The Theatres of the Anat 
were bullt in the Form ofa Semi- 
'circle, only exceeding a juſt Se- 
micircle by one fourth Part of the 
Diameter; and the Amphitheatre 


Theatre, or two Theatres join'd 
together; ſo that the longeſt Dia- 
meter of the Amphitheatie, was 


10 the ſhorteſt, as One and a Firſt Maa Sabre A BCD, 
-* half to One. | 8 the er Proto / bye 


The Amphitheatre of Veſpa- 


Bignels at Pleaſure, and d 


Verona in Italy, and that at N; /- *ber of *equial 'Parts, chat ſo the 
mes in Languedoc, are the moſt faid Square may be e into 
] 
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form'd, be drawn. 


3282 5 14574 ä | - 
* - Thirdly, Draw the Line ab= 
AB, and divide it into the ſame 
Number of equal Parts as the 
Side of the Provolype AB is di- 
„„ FG 
 Fowrthly, In E, the Middle 
thereof, erect the Perpendicular 
E, ſo much the longer, as the 
Deformation of the Image is to 
NBA en 


de greater. 

0, Draw Vs perpendi- 
Length. i . ' 
9 NN 3 


* 


peatꝰ d to be the ſatyrical Face 


Aa Man. | 
- Touthly, An Image may be de- 
form'd mechanically; if you place 


Superfici 


/ 


AN 


15, Secondly, In this Square let Sixzbly, From each Point of 
the Image, to be repreſented de- 


Divifion, draw ſtrait Lines to-V, 
and join the Points à and 8, as 
alſo the Right Line a8. 

Seventhly, Through the Points 


4, e, f, g, draw Right Lines pa- 


rallel to 46; then will 4, &, c, d, 
be the Space that the momſtrout 
Projection is to be delineated in, 
called the craticular Edpe. 

E:ghibly, In every Ateola, or 
ſmall Trapezium of this Space 


4 bed, let there be drawn What 


appears delineated in the correſ- 
pondent Areola of the Square 
ABCD; and by this Means you 


will obtain a deform'd Image, 


which will appear formous to an 
Eye diſtant from it by the Length 


F, and raiſed above ſe the 
BBK 1 VS. +% | 


inchly, It will be very dert. 


* 


ing to manage it ſo, that the de- 


form'd Image does not repreſent 


a mere Chaos; but ſome other 


Image different from it, Which 


dy this Contrivance ſhall be de- 


form'd. | 

As there has been ſeen a Ri- 
ver with Soldiers, Waggons, e. 
marching along the Side of. it; 
ſo drawn, that being look'd at 


by an Eye in the Point 8, ap- 


= 
. 


little Holes 
e in it with a 


the Image, havin 
here and there 


Needle or b ae a Candle 
or Lamp, and obſer 8 
Rays, going through theſe little 


ve where the 


Holes, fall on a Plane or Curve 


Im form'd, by which Means 
the Defo 2 the 1 
R 
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» ANCHORS [in Architecture] both their Lengths, without 
2 Sort of carving ſomething re- forming any Angle. And on 
ſembling an Anchor, or Arrow- the contrary, if any Righe Line 
Head. They are commonly meet another Right Line in any 
placed as Part of the Enrich- different Poſition, they will con- 
ments of the Boultins of Ca- ſtitute an Angle at their Point of 
pitals of the Tuſcan, Doric, and Meeting. 

- Tonic Orders; and alſo of the An ANGLE is ſignified by 

- Boultins of Bed-Mouldings of three Letters, of which the mid- 
the Doric, Tonic, and Corinthian dlemoſt always denotes the An- 
Corniſhes ; theſe Anchors and ple; ſo in the Caſe of the two 

R 


Eggs being carved alternately Right Angles in the Figure 
"throughout the whole Build. Richr ANGLE, the one is deno- 
ings. . ted by the Letters ECD, and 
' *2ANCONES, are the Corners the other by the Letters E CB. 
3 or Coins of Walls, Croſs-Beams, A RIGHT ANGLE is con- 
or Rafters. Vitruvius calls the ſtituted by the Meeting of two 
Conſoles (a Sort of Brackets, Right Lines, with an equal In- 


| and Shouldering-Pieces) Aa- clination ; that is, if a Line, as 

C | | EC, meet another Line, as DB, 
| An ANGLE is an indefinite and inclines no more towards 
; Space, terminated by two Right OFT . 


4 


D, than it does towards B, but 
ſtands directly ſquare between 

both, then the Angle is called a 
| 8 | Right Angle, and the Line EC 
„ | is therefore called a Perpendicu- 
Fu Lines which meet to- lar Line to the Line DB. | 


ether in one Point, as theRight The Line EC ſtanding upon 
Lines DB, and DE; which be- the Line B D, at C. is perpendi- 
ing continu'd in their own Poſi-' cular thereto ; becauſe if you de- 
xious, will meet at C, and by ſcribe a Semicircle on C, with 
that generate an 2 TS EI w=_ Radius, as BED, the Arch 
'. - So likewiſe the-Right Lines BE will be equal to the Arch 
F G., and K, being continu'd, DE ; and fince that both Arches 
will meet at H, and form an are equal to each other, and to a 
Angle alſoo. Semicitele alſo, being taken to- 
But if two Lines meet in ſuch gether, it therefore follows, that 
. a Manner, as to have no Incli- both the Angles on either Side 
8 —— ＋ one 1 Nn 1 = 22. and — 2 cal- 
1 they generate a t Line; led or Rib Angles, _ 

„ e * 

. SLEW F * 
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AN 
Now Since the Semicircle 
BED contains 180 Degrees, be- 
ing juſt the Half of 360 Degrees, 
contain'd in every whole Circle, 
and is equally divided in C, by 
the Perpendicular Line EC; it 


therefore follows, that the An- 


gles BEC, and DEC, are equal 
to each other, and muſt each 
conſiſt of 90 Degrees; there- 
fore a Right - angled Triangle is 
that whoſe Arch contains 90 De- 


grees preciſely, 


ACUTE AN GLE is an An- 


gle whoſe Inclination is nearer 


than a Right Angle; ſo that 

when any two Lines incline 

nearer to one another than DC 
| E 1 


1 


CEP" 


B C D 


Joth to EC, as the Lines FC 


and DC, or AC and DC, then 
by their Meeting they form ſhar- 
per Angles than the Right An- 
gle ECD, and are therefore all 


Called Acute Angles. FER. 


OBTUSE ANGLE is an 


© Augle conſtituted by the Meet- 
ing of two Right Lines, whoſe 


15 0 


AN 


Inclination is greater from one 
another, than the Lines of the 
Right Angle, as the Angles made 
Ali Meeting of the Lines 


and CB, or AC and EB, 


by which they form Angles that 
are more blunt than the Right 
Angle, and therefore are called 
Obtnſe Angles. 


To make the Auge FHK 


equal to the Angle CAE. 


Firſt, On the given Angle A, 


with any Opening of the Com- 
paſſes, deſcribe an Arch as BD; 
and then having drawn a Right 


Line at pleaſure, as HK, on any 
of its Ends, as H, with the Open- 


ing AD deſcribe the Arch IG. 


8 
/ 
'D 


Secondly, Make IN equal to 


DB. and then from H, throught 


N, draw the Right Line H 1 
which completes the Angle FH 

=the given Angle CAE, as re- 
iel. 8 


at 


ing each other in Hl. 


# 


AN 


To divide the Angle BAE into two equal Parts-by the 


Fir, On the Point A deſcribe 
.an Arch of a Circle of any Ra- 
dius, as CD; and with the ſame 


Opening of the Compaſſes, on 


the Points C and D, deſcribe the 


Arches GG and FF, interſect- 
Secondly, From | the angular 
Point A, draw to H the Right 


Line AH; which will divide the 


Angle into two equal Parts, as 
required. 


he Quantiey or. Meaſure of 


an Angle, is the Arch of a 
Circle deſcribed. on the angular 


Point, intercepted between the 


two Sides of that Angle. 
_* Tomakean Angle of any given 
Magnitude, ſuppoſe 50 Degrees. 


| =, Draw a Line at pleaſure, 
as FD; then take 60 Degrees 
from your Line of Chords, and 


cribe an'Arch, as EC. 


* gn one End thereof, as at D, de- 


. * Secondly, Take from your Line 


of Chords 30 Degrees, the Quan- 
tity of the given Angle, and ſet 
it on the Arch from EC to EB; 
then drawing the Right Line DA 
from A through B, it will com- 
plete the Angle required. 
The Complements of Angles 
are the ſame as the Complements 
of Arches ; becauſe their Quan- 
tities are meaſured by Arches of 
Circles. "74> . £3 2 
The Angle BA E being given, 


to find its Quantity, 
J 18 B. kb : 
, 7. i i K 74 
K LEE * E. 2 1 
1 ; * ( | 
8 
E La 


112 = 
Firſt, Take 60 Degrees from 
your Line of Chords, and with 


that Diſtance, on the angular 


Point A, deſcribe the Arch FED. 
- Secondly, Take the Arch EF 


in the Compaſſes, and applying 


that Extent upon your Line of 
Chords, from the mm of 


it, the extended Point of the Com- 


paſſes will fall upon the Number 


of Degrees and Minutes! w_ 


th 


r}© _ 


1 ͤ ˙·.ü Ia. va th, „„ 


„ 


the Augle contains; viz. 60 De- 
grees, 00 Minutes. 
' ANNELETS 2 [ of Annalus 
- ANNULETS) aRing, L.] 
are ſmall quatre 
Doric Capital, under the Quarter- 
Round, c. 
Annalets are uſed in Archi- 
tecture to ſignify a narrow, flat 
Moulding, of which ſee Capi- 
zal;) which is common to divers 
Places of the Columns, as in the 
Baſes, Capitals, Tc. 
It is the ſame Member which 


M. Mauclere, from 'Vitravins, 


calls a Fillet ; and Palladio, a 
Liſtel, or Cincture; and M. 
Brown, from Scamox zi, a Super- 
cilium, a Liſt, Tinea, Eye-brow, 
Square, and Rabit. 
*ANTA [in mots ] is 
uſed by M. Le Clerc for a kind 
of Shaft of a Pilaſter, without 
Baſe or Capital, and even with- 
out any Moulding. | 
AN TE, Pillars adjoining to 
a Wall. Vide Paraſtatæ. 

ANTE-CHAMBER > An 
- ANTI-CHAMBER 5 outer 
Chamber, before the principal 
Chamber of an Apartment, where 
the Servants wair, and Strangers 
ſtay till the Perſon to be ſpoken 
withal is at Leiſure, &&'c. 


2. As to its Proportions. ] A 


well-proportion'd Ante-Chamber 


ought to be in Length the Dia- 


onal Line of the Square of the 
readth, aud not to exceed the 
Bread and half at moſt. 

3. As to their Height.) They 
are made either arched or flat ; 
if they are flat, their Heighr ought 
to be, from the Floor to the Joitts, 
two third Parts of their Breadth. 
But if you have a mind to have 
it higher, divide the Breadth into 
ſeyen Parts, and take five of 


{1 


embers in the 


AN 


them for the Height. Or elſe 
divide the Breadth into four 
Parts, and take three of them for 
the Height. ; 

In large Buildings, the Ante- 
Chamber, Hall, and other Rooms 
of the firſt Story, may be arched, 
which will render them hand- 
ſome, and leſs ſubje& to Fire: 
And in ſuch Buildings, the Height 
may be five Sixths of the Breadth, 
from the Floor to the Bottom of 
the Key of the Arch. fb; 

But if this Height ſhall be 
thought too low, you may make 
the Height ſeven Eighths of the 
Breadth. Or it may be eleven 
Twelfths, which will render it. 
yet more ſtately. 

4. Of their Situation.] Ante-' 
Chambers, &c. ought to be ſo ſi- 
tuated, that they may be on each 
Side of the Entry, and of the 
Hall: And this likewiſe ought 
to be obſerved, that thoſe on the 
Right Hand may anſwer, and be 
equal (or nearly ſo) to thoſe on 
the Left; to the End, that the 
Buildings may, on all Sides, bear 
equally on the Roof. See Halls. 

AN TERIOR, before another, 
in reſpect to Place; in which , 
Senſe the Term ſtands oppoſite 
to Poſterior. | _ 

ANTICK {| in Scxlpture and 
Painting] is uſed to fignify a 
confuſed Compoſure of Figures, 
of different Natures and Sexes, 
c. as of Men, Beaſts, Birds, 
Flowers, Fiſhes, c. And alfo 
ſuch-like Fancies as are not to 
be found in Nature. : 

It would be tedious to enume- 
rate all the Azzic& Forms and Fan- 
cies by which the Heathens re- 
preſented their ſeveral Gods, and 
their Poets, Painters, and Sculp- 
tors deſcribed them. n 

They 


IN 


They had alſo ſtrange and 
monſtrous Figures of human 
Creatures, (and ſo repreſented 
them in Sculpture, c.) as of 
Centaurs, half Men and half 
Horſes; Sagitaurs, balf Men and 
half Bulls; Syrens, or Mermaids, 
half Women and half Fiſh ; Har- 
pies, half Women and half Birds; 
Griffins, half Beaſts and half 
Birds; Dragons, Part Serpents 
and Part Birds; the Spread-Eagle 
with two Heads; and many other 
of the like Nature. 
repreſented divers ſorts of Flow- 
ers and Fruits growing on the 
ſame Plant, c. and many ſuch 
like Fictions, which we have rea- 
ſon to believe are not to be found 
in Nature; though the Belief of 
their Exiſtences bath been propa- 
gated by Poets, c. upon ac- 


count of their Fitneſs to be made 


uſe of in the Way of Similitude. 
Theſe Sorts. of Repreſentations 
the [talans call Groteſce, and the 
French Groteſque ; which figni- 
fies comical, pleaſant, apt to 
make one laugh; alſo ridiculous; 
and their Word Groreſpues ſig- 
nifies idle, fooliſh Fancies. 
ANTICUM, a Porch before 
3 Door, a Fore-door, a Hatch, 


ANTIPAGMENTS, Orua- 
ments or Garniſhings in Carv'd 


Work, ſet on the Architrave, 


Jaumbs, Poſts, or Puncheons of 
,) whether of Wood or 
Stone, after the Latin antique 

Word Antipagmenta. 

_ ANTIQUE, ſomething. that 
is ancient. | | 
Ide Term is chiefly uſed by 
Architects, Sculptors, Painters, 


Tec. who apply it to ſuch Pieces 
pdf Architecture, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, c. as were made at the 


They alſo lie 


AP 


Time when their Arts were in 
their greateſt Perfection among 
the antient Greeks and Romans, 
vi. between the Time of Alex- 
ander the Grea, and that of the 
Emperor Phocas, when [taly be- 
came over-run by the Goths and 
Vandals, about the Year 6co, a- 
bout which Time the noble Arts 
were extinguiſh'd. | 
Thus we ſay an Antique Build- 
ing, or a Building after the Au- 
tique; an Antique Buſt, or BaſiRe- 
evo, Antique Manner, Taſte, &c. 
ANTIQUE, is ſometimes e- 
ven coutradiſtinguiſhed from An- 
tient, which denotes a leſſer De- 
gree of Antiquity, when the Art 
was not in its utmoſt Purity, - 
Thus Antique Architecture is 
frequently viſtinguiſhed trom An- 
tient Architecture. "i 


Alſo. ſome Writers uſe the 
compound Word | 
ANTIQUO MODERN, in 
ſpeaking of old Gothic Churches, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of 
the Greeks. and Romans. 8 
.APERTIONS : [ from the 
APERTURES 8 5 
perio, to open, ſiguifies Openings. 
In ac the — 
uſed to ſignity Doors, Windows, 
Stair-caſes, Chimneys, Outlets 


and Inlets for Smoke, Light, 


c. which ought to be as few in 
Number, and moderate in Di- 
menſions, as poſſible, it being a 
Rule in Architecture that all O- 
penings are Weakenings; nor 
muſt they be made too near the 


Angles of the Walls; for indeed 
it would be a great Soleciſm to 


weaken that Part which ought to 
ſtrengthen all the reſt. 


APERTURE, the 584 
other- 
wiſe 


of any Thing, or a Hole, 
or vacant Place, in ſome 


_— CO AR 


10 wiſe ſolid or continuous Sub- Some Agueducts are under 
ig je&. Ground, and others rais'd above 
1, APERTURE ¶ in Geometry] it, ſupported by Arches. 
at is uſed for the Space left between The Romans were extraordi- 
he two Lines, which mutually in- nary ſumptuous and magnifi- 
* cline towards each other, to form cent in their Agueducts, ſome of 
ad an Angle. which extended 100 Miles. 
3 | APHORISM [ 4opreud; Of a- Frontinins, who had the Di- 
Ts @opite, Gr. to ſelect] is a Max- rection of them, informs us of 
4 im, general Rule, or Principle nine which emptied themſelves 
_ of Science. | | through 13,514 Pipes, of a Inch 
* APOPHYGE [ of 'arz«qvyz, Diameter. And | - 
We Gr. Flight or Eſcape; whence _ Blaſius has computed that th 
c. the French call it Eſcape, Congee, City of Rome received from theſe 
uy c.] In Archite&ure it ſignifies Aquedudts no leſs than 500,000 
4 that Part of a Column where it Hogcheads of Water in twenty- 
at begins to ſpring out of its Baſe, four Hours Time. 
rt and ſhoot upwards. The Aquedud built near Main- 
. The Apophyge, in its Original, zenon, for carrying the River 


or Ferril hererofore faſtened at in the World: It is in Length 
* the Extremities of wooden Pil- 7006 Fathoms, and its Elevation 

: Jars, to keep them from fplitting, 2560 Fathoms, containing 242 
_ afterwards was imitated Arcades. 

in ne-Work. p T being ſronikig, | 
51 APPEARANCE [in Perſpec- or growing about the 


ater; as 
of tive] is the Repreſentation or Animals, Plants, Trees; as agu. 
h Projection of a Figure, Body, or | #ick Trees, are ſuch as grow. on 
2 the like Object, upon the Per- the Banks of Rivers, Marſhes, 
4 ] ſpective Plane. | Ditches, Se. 
wh APPROXIMATION Cin 4- ARABESQUE — 
e _ richmetick] a continual Approach ARABESK done at- 
— nearer ſtill, and nearer to a Root ter the Manner of the Arabians. 
* or Quantity ſought, without a Arabeſgue, Groteſqae, and Mo- 
5 " Poſſibility of ever artiving at it reſq=e,” are Terms applied to ſuch 
Di exactly. 83 Paintings, Ornaments of Freezes, 
4 AQUEDUCT {Aqnedufzs, Fc. on which there are no hu- 
55 g. d. Ductus Aque, L.] a Con- man or animal Figures; but 
. veyance made for carrying of which conſiſt wholly of imagi- 
e Water ſtom one Place to an- * oliages, Plants, Staſks, c. 
an Other. The Terms are deriv'd from 


It is a ConſtruQion of Stone the Arabs, Moors, and other Ma- 


Flo or Timber, made on ' uneven hometans, who uſe theſe kinds of 

| Ground to preſerve the Level of Ornaments, becauſe their Reli- / 
jog the Water, and convey it by a gion forbids them to make any 
left. Canal from one Place to an- ges or Figures of Men, or 

h other. other Animals. C'S a 

=. | 


E 2 ARZEOSTYLE: . 


ä 


1 . 5 
err Tor: Epards 
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* 


«Similar ARCHES are ſuch as | 


thine, and Scheg, Gr: Column] contain the ſame Number of De- 


2 Term uſed by Vitravins ©. 18 
nity the greateſt Interval or D 


ſtance which can be made be- 


tween Columns; which conſiſts 
of eight Modules, o or four Dia- 
maters. 

ARC, the ſume as Arch. 
and bonter, Fr. to abut} is a flat 


Arch, or Part of an Arch abut- 
wt againſt the Reins of a Vault, 


to ſupport and prevent its giving 
Way. 


Arcs: boxtants are only. Arch- 
Butereſſes. 

ARCH of Artur, 1.1 is a 
part of any Curve Line, e. gr. as 
1 A Circle, an Ellipfis, and the 

. 2 75 

ARCH of. 4 Circle is a Part of 
the Circumference of i it, leſs than 
half a Semicircle, 

The Baſe or Line that joins 
the two Extremes of the Arch, is 
called the Chord ; and the Per- 


IF; 


N raiſed i in xhis Middte 


bf that Line, is the Sine of the 


Arch,” as A and B in the Fi igute. 
* Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be 
divided into 360 Degrees, and an 
Arch is eſtimated according to the 
Number of theſe Degrees it takes 
vp:=Thus'an Arch is ſaid to be 
20, 30, FO, 80, 100 Degrees. 
Equal ARCHES are ſuch 


ae es of the ſame or equal! ir- 


cles, as contain the ſame en 
oP of COT 


at * 
2 6 
* KJ * - * N - 4 


"ARC BOUTANT [of are 


rees of 
Rig ures 


equal Circles, as the 


they are {of Circles of different 
Magnitudes, yet are ſimilar, both 
containing the ſame Namder of 
Degrees, as ſuppoſe 32 


RCH [in Archite@are] e 


concave Building, rais'd With a 
Mould bent in the Form of the 
Arch of a Curve, and ſerving as 


an inward- n of atly Struc- 


ture. 


tracted Vault; and a Vault a di- 


lated Arch. 1 


Arches are uſed. in large Int 


; columhniations of ſpacious Edi 


ces; in Portico's, both within id 


Without Temples; in 'publick 


Halls, as Cielings ; the Courts of 


Palaces, Cloiſters , Themres, _ | 


Anti-Theatres. 
| Arches are alſo uſed as Buttret. 


ſes and Counter-Forts, toſupport 
large Walls, and deep in the Earth; 
for Foundations of Bridges aud 
for Triumphal Ar- 


Aqueducts; 
ches, Gates, Windows, c. 


Arcbes ate either circular, ellip- | 


tical; or ſtraii. 
Circular rr bes are of SE 


Kinds; ſemicireular, . ſcheme or 
Jo, ; 'or of the third and fourth 
Point, 


x; which FO 


Sit Henry We orton enn an Arch 
is nothing but a narrow con- 


* 


Point, as ſome Workmen call 
them; though the [zalians call 
them Di Terzoaud Quarto Acato, 
becauſe they always meet in an 
Acute Angle at the Top, 
Semicircalar Arches, are thoſe 
Arches which are an exact Se- 
micircle; and have their Center 
in the Middle of the Diameter, 
(or Chord of the Arch,) or the 
Right Line that. may. be drawn 
betwixt the Feet of the Arch. 


OF this. Form the Arches of 


Bridges, Windows of Churches, 
and great Gates, are ſometimes 


made in modern Buildings. 


Scheme or Skeen Arches, are 
thoſe which are leſs than a 
Semicircle, and conſequently are 
flatter Arches, containing. ſome 
go, ſome 70, and others 60 De- 
i Femik ire ular, are eaſily diſtin- 
pniſhed from Scheme Arches by 
this; That the Chord (or Right 
Line) drawn between the Feet 
of a. Semicirenlar Arch, is juſt 
double to its Height, (being mea- 
ſured from the Middle of the 
Chord to the Key-Pjece or; Top 
of the Arch;) whereas the Chord 
of a Scbeme Arch of 96 Degrees 
will be more than four Times its 


Height, and the Chord of a Scheme 


Arch of 60 Degrees will be more 
than fix Times its Height, 

The famous Alberti, in his Ar- 
chiteck ura, ſays as follows: In 
all Openings. in which we make 
Arches, we ought to contrive to 
have the Arch never leſs than a 


the ſeventh Part of half irs Dia- 
meter; the moſt experienced 
Workmen having found that Areh 
0 be by much the beſt adapted 
or enduring, in a manner to Per- 
petuity; all other Arches being 
Vor. I. D ä 


demicircle,” with an Addition of 


AR” 
thought leſs ſtrong for ſuppott · 


ing the Weight, and more liable 
to Ruin. 4 | 

It is alſo thought that the half 
Circle is the only Arch that has 
no Occaſion either for Chain, or 
any other Fottification ; whereas 
all others are found either to burſt. 
out, or fall to ruin by their own 
Weight, it they are not either 
chain d, or ſome Weight be 
placed againſt them for a Coun- 
terpoiſe. Te p 

will not here omit (ſays he) 

What I have obſerv'd among the 
Antients, a Contrivance certainly 
very excellent and praiſe-worthy : 
Their beſt Architects plac'd theſe 
Apertures, and the Arches of the 
Roofs of Temples, in ſuch a 
Manner, that even though youu 
took away every Column from 
under them, yet they would ſtill 
ſtand firm, and not fall down 
the Arches on which the Roof 
was placed being drawn quite 
down to the Foundation with 
wonderful Art, known but to a 
few : So that the Work upheld 
itſelf dy being only ſet upon 
Arches ; for thoſe Arebes having 
the ſolid Earth for their Chain, 
no wonder they ſtood firm with» 
out any Support. 8 
© Arches of the third and fourth 
Point. Theſe confiſt of two 


Arebeſ of a Circle meeting in an 


Angle at the Top, and are drawn 
from the Diviſion of a Chord in- 
to three, or four, or more Parts, 
at Pleaſure. | 


1 


Of this Kind are many of the 


"Arches in old Gothick Buildings; 


but on account both of their 
Weaknefs, and Unſightlineſs, 
they ought, in the Opinion of Sir 
Henry Wotton, to be for ever ex- 
cluded out of all Buildings. 

G = | Ellpric 


3 


— 


Which is the very Summity or 


AR 


Elliptical Arches. Theſe. Ar- 
ches  confiſt of a Semi-Eltip- 


ſis, and were fermerty much 
. vs'd. inſtead of Mantle-Trees 
in Chimneys, They are com- 

monty deſcribed on three Centers; 


but they may be drawn other wiſe: 


Theft conſiſt 6f three Parts, viz. 


two Haxches, and a Scheme. Each 
End of thefe Arches are called 


 HauchesbyWorkmen ; and theſe 


anche; are always theArches of 
Circles, ſmaller than the Scheme, 


Which is the middle Part of theſe - 


Arches, and conſiſts of a, Part of 


het w ixt the two Hane bes, to con- 
join them all together, in order 


to make, as it were, one Heliac 


Line, and. conſequently, an E- 
liptical Arch. . 


— 


To theſe Arches there are 


zrels : 


r Chap-. ˖ ic | 


The Key- Stone is that 


op of the Arch; and is equal- 
diſtant from both Ends; and 


1 
the Breadth of this Key-Stone at / 


the Top, .ought to be equal to 
the Height of the Arch 8 
is uſually about fourteen Inches, 


when made of Brick ;) and Sum- 


mer, (or Point with two Edge 
to the Center of the Scheme.) 


The Key-Stone ought to be fo 


much without the Arch, as 


the Chaprrels project over the 


5 * v #5. Ns 
The Chaprrels, | ſuppoſe to be 
the ſame that moſt Architects 


Call Impoſts. ; and *tis thoſe on 
Which the Feet of the Arches 


ſtand, the Height or Thickneſs of 


Key- Stone. 


Which, jr en to be equal to the 


Breadth of the lower Part of the 


. 


: k N 
4 
- * 
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N. B. That each other Courſe 
in theſe Arches, conſiſts of two 
Stretchers, which are ſeven In- 
ches long each, (when the Arch 
is fourteen Inches deep,) and the 
other Courſes - berwixt thete of 
three Headers, and two Cloſers ; 
the Length ot the Headers onght 
to be three Inches and a half, 
and the Clſers one Inch and three 
quarters: Thus one Courſe of 
the Arch will be divided into 
two Stretebers; and the other 
alternately into three Headers, 
and two Cloſers throughout the 


le Arch. 
MO to deſeribe an Elliptical 
Arch to any Riſe or Width, by 
the Inter ſection of Right Lines. 
Firſt draw the Line AB, then 
draw BC perpendicular to AB, 


and as high as you deſign the 
Arch ſhall rife, and draw the 
Line CD parallel to AB, which 
divide into two equal Parts at E; 
then divide AC and BD into 
any Number of equal Parts ; al- 
ſo CE and ED into the ſame 
"Number of equal Parts, aud 
draw Right Lines to each cor- 
reſpondent Diviſion, as from 1 
to 1, from 2 to. 2, and ſo on; 
and then will the InteffeQions 


of thoſe Lines create the Ard 
DR” Ot” 172 BOON 
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zu the 
W the 
which 
S at E; 
into 
ts ; al- 
e lame 
8, and 
zh cor- 
from 1 
ſo. on; 


Fun 
ABO D, (on whic 
. AB and CD)) then propoſe 


AR. 


How to draw and Elliptical 
Arch reverſe. 


aL 


SS” 2 Arch AE 
Firſt draw the Baſe Line AB done. 


* 


and equal to the Line AB, and \ 
ſo far diſtant as you deſign the 
Arch ſhall riſe; and draw the 
Lines CA and DB; then divide 


CA and. DB into any Number 


of equal Parts, alſo CE and ED 


into the ſame Number of equal 


Parts, and draw Right Lines to 
each correſpondent Diviſion, as 
from 1 to 1, from 2 to 2, and 
fo on, till you haye deſcribed the 
Which was to be 


ten draw the Line CD parallel. 


To ſtrixe and find the Moulds of an Eltprical Arch, either in 


Brick or 
| | TH 
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Stone. 
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e. che Tranimel -Widths O, OL, and ON, 
is a Groove, prepare a ſtraight Lath EF, fo 

What 98 than half the 
Le 
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CL ot CN; then put in a Pen- 
cil or Marker at K; alſo at I, 
fo that IK is equal to N, or 
OL, or PM; then put in a 
wooden Pin at H and G, letting 
IH be equal to CP, alſo GK 
to CN; then fix one Hand at K, 


and the other at &, and keep the 


two Pins G and H in the Grooves 
AB and CD, and turn about 
the Lath FE; then will the 
Markets marked I and K, create 
the two Arches LMN and OPQ. 
To give the Bricks or Stones 


the true Summering, divide the 


Arch LMN into ſo many equal 
Parts as the Thickneſs of the 
Brick will allow, as 1, 2, 3,4, Fe. 


Bring down the Sliding-Lath 


to 1, and on its Edge draw the 
Summering or Joint of the firſt 
Brick, then move it to 2; in the 
ſame manner draw the Summer», 
ing of the next Brick, and ſo on. 
The Croſs- Joints are drawn by 
the ſame Rule, as the Arches 


LMN or OP DW 
To draw the Elliptical Arch 

rampinge . 
Firſt draw the Level Line 


AF, and divide it in the Middle 


9 of the Window, or more, may 


AR 


and from B to E, and draw the 


Line CE; then divide the Lines , 
AC and CD into any Number 


of equal Parts; alſo the Lines 
BE and ED, and draw the 
Right Lines, as in the foregoing 
Examples, which will create the 
Arch ADB. | 
Straight ARCHES are 
thoſe whoſe upper and under 
Edges are ſtraight ; whereas inthe 
others, they are curved; and 
thoſe two Edges alſo parallel, 
and the Ends and Joints all 
pointing. towards one certain 
Centre. Theſe are principally 
uſed over Windows, Doors, Sc. 
And it is a general Rule among 
Workmen, that according to the 
Breadth of the Peers between 
the Windows, ſo ought the 
Skew-back, or Summering of 
the Arch, to be; for if the Peers 
be of a good Breadth, as ſuppoſe 
three or four Bricks in Length, 
then the Straight Areh may be 
deſcribed from the Oxi, (as it is 
vulgarly called by Workmen,) 
being a Contraction of the Word 
Oxygonium, which is the Name 
of an Equilateral Triangle: But 
if the Peers are ſmall, as they 
are ſometimes, being but of the 
Length of two Bricks, and 
. ſometimes, again, but of one 
Brick and a Half, then the Breadth 
' he the Perpendicular (to the 
Middle of the Under-fide of 
the Arch,) at the End of which, 


A | below, ſhall be the Centre, for 


the Skew-back or Summering to 


at G; then erect a Perpendicular point to. 

at Pleaſure from F to E, alſo . Theſe Straight Arches are uſy- 
from G towards D, and from ally about a Brick and half, 
A towards C; then draw the which when rubb'd, makes a- 
KRaking Line AB, and fer up the bout twelve Inches high, al- 
are but 
eleven 


7 "Height of the Arch from A-toC, 


— 


though ſometimes they 


rener 
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eleven Inches, or thereabouts, 
which anſwers to four Cour- 


ſes of Bricks; but notwithſtand- 


ing, they may be made either 
more or leſs in Height, accord- 
ing as Occaſion requires, 

N. B. By the Term Skew- 
back, is to be underſtood the 
Levelling-End of the Arch ; and 
by Sammering, the Level- Joints 
betwixt the Courſes of Bricks in 
an Arch. Theſe Arches uſually 
conſiſt of aStrezcber and a Header 
in Height; the Stretehers being 
a whole Brick's Length, and the 
Headers, a Brick's Breadth. 

The Doctrine and Uſe of Ar- 
ches is well deliver'd by Sir Hen- 
ry Wotton, ia the five following 

Denrems.” | 

Theorem I. All Matter, unleſs 
impeded, tends to the Centre of the 
Earth in a perpendicular Line, or 
deſcends perpendicularly down- 
wards ;'- becauſe Ponderoſity is 
a natural Inglination to the Cen- 
tre of the Earth, and Nature per- 
forms her Motions by the ſhorteſt 
Lines. 

Theorem II. All ſolid Ma- 
terials, as Bricks, Stones, Qc. 
moulded in their ordinary ReQ- 
angular Form, if laid in Num- 
bers, one by the Side of another, 
in a level Row, and their Ex- 
tream Ends ſuſtain'd between 
two Supporters, all the Pieces 
between will neceſlarily fink 
even by their qwn natural Gra- 
vity; and muſt much more, if 
they are preſſed down, or ſuffer 
any Preſſure by a ſuper-incum- 
bent Weight'; becauſe their Sides 
being parallel, they have Room 
to deſcend perpendicularly, with- 
aut Impediment, according to 
the former Theorem ; theretore, 


id make them ſtand, either their 


3. 


* 


i 
Figure or their Poſition muſt be 


N 


altered. 

Theorem III. Stones, Bricks 
or other Materials, being figur' 
cuneatim, i. e. wedge-wiſe, 


ſomewhat broader above than 


below, and laid in a level Row, 
with their two Extreams ſup- 
ported, as in the preceding Theo- 


rem, and pointing all to the ſame 


Centre; none of the Pieces be 
tween can fink, till the Suppor - 
ters or Butments give way; 
becauſe they want Room in that 
Situation, to deſcend perpendicu - 


_ 
at this is but a weak Struc- 
ture; becauſe the Supporters are 


ſubje& to too much Impulſion, 


eſpecially where the Line is long: 
For which Reaſon, this Form of 
Straight Arches is ſeldom uſed, 
but over Doors and Windows, 


where the Line is ſnort.. 
- Therefore, in order to fortify the 


Work, the Figure of the Mate- 
rials muſt not only be chang'd, 
but the Poſition of them too; as 
will appear in the following 
Theorem. \ | 
Theorem IV. If the Materials 
be ſhap'd wedge-wiſe, and diſ- 
poſed in Form of a Circular 
Arch, and pointing to ſome Cen- 
tre: In this Caſe, neither the Pie- 
ces of the ſaid Arch can fink 


downwards for want of Room 


to deſcend perpendicularly, nor 
gan the Supporters or Butments 
of this Arch ſuffer ſo much Vio-—- 
lence, as in the preceding flat 
Form; for the Roundneſs or ra- 
thet Convexity, will always make 
the incumbent Weight rather reſt 
upon the Supporters, than heave 


or ſhove them outwards; whence 
this Corollary ma irly de- 
_ That the elt or moſt fe, 
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cure of all the Arches above 
mention'd, is the Semicircular; 
and of all Vaults, the Hemi- 
ſpherical, although not abſolute- 
ly: exempted. from ſome natural 
Imbecility, (which is the ſole 
Prerogative of 4 Perpendicular 
Lines and Right Angles,) as has 
been obſcrvid by Bernardino Baldi, 
Abbot of Guaſtalla, in his Com- 


mentary upon Ariſtotles Mecha- 


wicks; where, by the way, it ĩs to be 
noted, that when any Thing is 
demonſtrated mathematically to 
be weak, it is much more ſo me- 
chanically; Errors always occur- 


ring more eaſily in the Manage- 
ment of groſs Materials, than in 
Lineal Deſigus. | 


orem V. As. Semicircular 


Arches, or Hemiſpherical Vaults, 
rais'd on the whole Diameter, 
are the ſtrongeſt and ſecureſt by 
the precedent Theorem, ſo they- 
are. alſo the maſt beautiful; 
Which keeping breciſely to. th 
ſame Height, are yet 

one Fourteenth, Part longer than 
the ſaid Diameter; which Addi- 
tion of Width will coptrihate 
Genial to their Beauty, without 


miniſhing any Thing conſide- 


table of their Strength. 


However, ig is to be Obſery d, 
that according 


Portions of Circles, but of 
gaother Cutye, called the Cate- 
naria; the; Natme of Which is 
ſuch, that a Number of Spheres 
diſpoſed in this Form, will ful 
tain each other, and form an 
Arch. See Catenaria. 
CHONS, Nez x. bas ſhewn, that 
rechen conſtructed in other 


Curves, only ſtand or fuliala 


- 


#0 


iſtended- 


5 girt about) than the under 


to Geometrical be 
Strictnets, in order to have the 
rongeſt. Archer, they mult not 


A R 


themſelves by Virtue of the Ca- 
tenaria contain'd in their Thick- 


neſs; ſo that if they were made 
infinitely flender or thin, they 


muſt of courſe tumble; where- 
as the Catenaria, though iufinite- 


. Iy ſlender, muſt ſtand, by reaſon 


that no one Point of it tends 
downwards more than any other. 
Vide Vault. 

Of Meaſuriug Arches, Whe- 
ther the Arches be ſtraight or 
circular, they muſt be meaſured” 
in the Middle, i. e. if a firaight 
Arch be ten Inches in Height or 
Depth, the Length mult be mea- 
ſured in the Middle of the ten 
Inches; which Length will not 
be any longer, thaw if it were 
meaſured at the Under. fide next 
to the Head of the Window, by 
ſo much as one Side of the 
Springing Arch is skew'd- back 
from the Upright of the Jaumbs, 
Peers, or Coins of the Win- 
dows. ; * 8 
And alſo in Circalar Arches, 
it is to be obſerved, that e up- 
per Part of the Arch is longer 


Part, by reafon that it is the Seg- 
ment of a greater Circle, cut off 
by the ſame Right Line that the 
lefler is, and for that Reaſon muſt 
girt in the Middle. 
As #6 the: Price. As for. the 
Workmanſhip of Straight Ar- 
ches, (of Brick,) handſomely fet, 
and well rubb'd, in Loador, a- 
bont eight Pence or nine Pence 


a Foot; but if the Work man 


finds Materials, he will have ten 
Pence, or one Shilling per Foot. 
But id ſome Parts of Saſſeæ and 
Kent, they will require one S$hil- 
ling per Foot; nor will they do 
it under running Meaſure. 


| Scheme 
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Scheme or Sheen Arches, and 
Elliptical ones of rabbd Brick, 
are utually much about che ſame 
Price as Straig hi Arches, But if 
the Scheme Arches are of un- 
wrbb'd Bricks, they are uſually 
included in the Plain Work, un- 
leſs the Plain Work be done at 


'a low Price: But you muſt take 


notice, that the Owner or Ma- 


ſter of the Building muſt be at 


draw a Right Line from A 
through I, to cut the cu 
cular, as at K; then is K the 
Centre to ſtrike the Arch A CB, 
Which was to de done. 2 * 
The Baſe and Perpendicular 


of a Scheme Arch being given, 


how to deſcribe it by an Inter- 
ſectiou of Lines. 2 

Firſt draw the Baſe AB, and 
Middle at E, from whenee fer 


the Charge of the Centres to tuin 


the Arches on, and not the Work- 
man, unleſs at Altowance be 


made him for it in the Price of — 


the Work. 


"How to deſeribe a Scheme 5 


Areh, when the Baſe and Per- 

pendicular are given. ae 
Firſt draw the Line AB, 

then draw a Line at Right Angles 


: 


with it, through the Middle D, 


at Pleaſure, and ſet up the Height 


you deſire to riſe from D to C, 
and draw the Line CA; then 
open your Compaſſes to any con- 
venient Diſtance, ſet. one Foot 
in C, and (ſtrike the Arch FE; 


with the fame Opening of the 


Compaſſes, ſer one Foot in A, 
and ſtrike the Aub from GtoH, 
at Pleaſure; then take the Radius 

EF in your Compaſſes, and ſet 


kt on the Arch GH, as at I, and 


\ 


* 04> 


up perpendicularly to C, twice 
as much as you would have che 


_ Arch to rife, and draw the Lines 


CB and CA, and divide each 


Line into any Number of equal 
Parts, and draw Right Lines to 


every correſpondent Diviſipn, as 


from 1 to 1, ffom 2 to 2, from 


3 to 3, and ſo on; and then 


' will the Interſections of thoſe 


Lines create the Arch ADB, 
Which was to be done, 

It is the ordinary Proportion 
of Arches, that the Height be 
made double the Width; but 
this may be varied, and made a 
littte more or alittle leſs, as Oc- 
_— requires. Le Clerc. 

hen Arches are to be at ſome 
Diſtance from each other, for 
the Conveniency of any Appart- 
ments, either above or under- 
neath, the Columns which ſepa- 
rate them ought tobe in Couples; 
but when they are in Couples, 
they ſhould have but one Pede- 
(tal, if they have any Pedeſtal at all, 


" an 


» 
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{ Arch is particularly uſed for timns Severus, and of Conftan- 
the Space between the two Peers tine at Rome. 
of a Bridge. The Chief or Ma- To find the Length of a 
Ker Arch, is that in the Middle, Arch-Line geometrically ; ; 
Which is the wideſt, and com- Divide the Chord Line AB 
wonly higheſt, and the Water into four equal Parts, and ſer one 
that runs under it the deepeſt, | ) 
being deſign'd for the FO of 
Boats, or other Veſſels. Some 
Relations mention 1 in the 4 
| 755 having 300 Arches. See 
Bridge. 


* 


B 


23 of thoſe Parts ſtom B to C, and 
A 7 riumpbal Arch is a Gate draw a Line from C to three of 
or Paſſage into a City, magnifi- - thoſe Parts at D; ſo. ſnall CD be 
cently. adorn'd wich Architec- equal to half the Arch Line ACB. 
ture, Sculpture, Inſcriptions, &c. To find the Length of an Arch- | 
which, being erected either of Line Arithmetically; Multiply 1 
Stone or Marble, are uſed not the Chord of half the Segment | 
only as Decorations in Triumphs, AC or CB by 8, and from the | 
on account of ſome Victory, but Product ſubtract the Chord of 
- alſo to tranſmit the Memory of the Whole Segment AB, and 
the Conqueror to Poſteritj. divide the Remainder by 3, the 
be moſt celebrated Tri Quotient will be the Areb-Liue 
al Arches, that are now remain- ACB ſought. 
Jug, are thoſe of Titus, of Sep- ene 
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N ORTY Avother Way. . 3 

N m the double Chord of third Part of the Difference add- 
e Arch ſubtract ed to the double Chord of half 
the Chord of the Segment, one the Segment's Arch, the Sum = 


— , 
0 414 8 


. ; 
G4 * 


lan- 
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ment. Thus, if AC 19. 8 be 
doubled, it makes 39. 6; from 
which, if you ſubtract. 34. 4, the 
Remainer is 52; which divided 
by 3, the Quotient is 1. 733: This 


beiug added to 39. 6, (the double 


Chord of the Half Segment) the 
Sum will be 41. 333. So it the 
Arch-Line A CB were ſtretch'd 
out ſtrait, it would then contain 
1. 333 ſuch Parts as the Chord 
AB contains, 34. 4 of the like 


Parts. 
"ARCHITECT [ apyrrexror, 


of 42x35 Chief, and Troy an Ar- 


 tificer or Builder, Gr.] a Matter 


Workman in a Building, he who 
deſigns the Model, or draws the 
Plot, Plan, or Draught of the 
whole Fabrick; whole Buſineſs 
it is to conſider the whole Man- 


ner and Method of the Build- 


ing; and alſo to compute the 
arge and Expence. In the 
managing of which, he ought to 


have regard to its due Situation, 


Contrivauce, Receipt, Strength, 
Beauty, Form, and Materials. 
The Name Arcbitect is alſo 


uſed for the —_— or Super- 


intendant of an Edifice, the Ma- 
nagement being wholely com- 
mitted to his Circumſpection; 
Wherefore he ought to manage 
the whole Affair prudently aud 
adviſedly, with the utmoſt Cau- 
tion, that all Matters may be or- 
dered and diſpoſed, (in all Cir- 


cumſtances,) ſo as to anſwer the 


Owner's Deſign, and be conſen- 
eous to Reaſon. 
But notwithſtanding the Care 
of the whole Fabrick be incurh- . 
bent on this Sur , Or Super- 
intendant, yet Sir 
adviſes the having aſecond Super- 


mendant, (or Officinator, as he is 


wy) 
— 
9 


enry Motion 


© a * — 
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the Arch Line of the whole Seg- called by Vitruvins,) whoſeBuſi- 


neſs is to chuſe, (or examine, } 
and ſort all- the Materials for 
every particular Part of the Build- 
ing. Wg 8 

een enumerates 12 Qua- 
lifications requiſite for a com- 
plete Architect; that he be docile + 


and ingenious, literate, skill'd 


in Deſigning, in Geometry, Op- 
ticks, Arithmetick, Hiſtory, Phi- 
loſophy, Muſick, Medicine, Law, 
and Aſtrology. v7 
The moſt celebrated ancient 
Architects are Vitruvins, Palia- 
dio, Scamozzi, Serho, Vignols, 
Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Vida, 
Bullant, De Lorme, and many 
Others. | „ 
ARCHITECTONICK, that 
which builds a Thing up regu- 
larly, according to the Nature 
and Intentions of it. The Term 
is uſually apply 'd to that plaſtick 
Power, Spirit, or whatever elſe 
it be, which hatches the Ova of 
Females. into living Creature: 
which is called the Seebecken Þ 
Spirit; yet it is alſo apply'd to 
the chief Overſeer of Buildings, 
or an Archire, e. 
ARCE¹IHHTECTURE, the Art 
of Building, or a Mathematical 
Science, Which teaches the Art 


of erecting Ediſices proper either 


for Habitations or Defence; being 
a Skill obtain'd by the. Precepts 
of Geometry; by which it gives 


the Rules for deſi — and rai- 


ſing all ſorts of Structures, ac- 
cording to the Rules of Geome- 
try and Proportion, and contains 
under it all thoſe Arts which con- 
duce any Thing to the framing 
Houſes, Temples, Sc. 2 
The Scheme or Projection of a 
— is uſually laid down in 
eral Deſigns or . 
n ey) he 


« 


niences. | 
The ſecond ſhews 


3 
The firſt is a Play, which ex- 
Hibits che Extent, Diviſion, and 


Diſtribution of the Ground into 
'Apartments and other Conve- 


the Stories, 
their Heights, and the outward 
Appearances-of the whole Build- 
ing: And this is uſually called 
the Deſigu or Elevation, | 


be third is commonly called 


the Section, and ſhews the Inſide 
of the Fabrick. 1 1 

- From theſe three Defigns, the 
Undertaker frames a Computa- 


tion of the Charges of the whole 


Building, and the Time requiſite 
to complete ir. | : : 
At to the Antiquity of Arc hi- 
tecture: | Architeure is ſcarce 
inferior, in Point of Antiquity, 
to any other Arts. Nature 


and, an Account of the 


\ 


gyptians, and theſe to the Greeks, 
and the Greeks 40 the Romans. 


He - undertakes to prove, 
that all the Beauty and Advan- 
tages of the Greek and Roman 
Fabricks were borrowed from 
Solomon's Temple. 7+ 

Stur minus produces ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages in Vitruvin in Confirma- 
tion of this, where the, Rules 
laid down in his Lib. VI. cap. 11. 
and Lib. V. cap. 1. ſquare exactly 
with what Joſephus relates of the 


Joe Terps In » dn 
But the 23d Chapter of 1/aiab, 


Ver. 8. informs us to What a 


Pitch of Magnificence the Tyri- 


ans and Egyptians had carried Ar- 
chitecture, before it came to the 
Greeks; and Vitrævius alſo gives 
yptian Oe- 


Neceſſity taught the firſt Inhabi- cus, their Pyramids, Obelishs, &c. 


tants of the | 8 
up Hats, Tents, and Cottages; Architecture ſeems to be Whol- 


who were therefore ſent for by 
- Solomon for the Building of his 


th to build or ſet Vet, iu the common Account, 
from which, in Proceſs of Time, ly of Greek Original. Three of 
they gradually advanced to rai- the regular Orders ot Manners 
fing more regular and ſtately taketheir Names fromthe Greeks, 

wellings, ſet off with Variety as Corinthian, Ionic, and Doric; 
of Ornaments, Proportions, &c. and we have tcarce à Part, a 
Antient Writers ; a[cribe the - fingle Member, or Movldiug , 


catrying of Arebiteckare to a to- but what comes to us with a 


lerable Height to the Tyrians, Greek Name. | 5 

Aud it is certain the Romans, 
from whom we take it, burtow- 
Temple. | ee all they had entirely from the 
But Villapandas will not al- Greeks 3, nor do they-ſeem to have 


K 


low thoſe Who werte ſent for had before any other Notion of 


\ doc re to be any more than the Grandeur and Beauty ot large 


ders in 


orkinen, ſuch as Artifi- Buildings, but what ariſes from 
Gold, Silver, Brafs, Fc. Magnitude, Strength, Ge. 


and ſuppoſes that the Rules of Architecture is accounted to 


Arebiteckare werte delivered by have arrived at its Glory in the 

_ God himſeif to Solomon. Lime of  Auguſizs Cæſar; 

Soc that rde Tyrians rather learnt both that, and other polite Arts, 
Are bitcckurr from Solomon, than were negleRed under Tiberius. 


but 


he from them ; which they after Nero, indeed, notwithſtanding 


wards communicated to the E- his many Vices, retain'd an un- 
3 5 i , * i 


t 


, 


Magnificence. 


Are 


conſiſts: Hence a new 
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common Paſſion for Architecture; 
but Luxury and Diſſoluteneſs had 
a greater Share in it, than true 


Frajan, Apollodoras excell'd in the 
Art; by which he merited the 
Favour of that Prince, and erect- 


ed that famous Column called 


Trajan's,' which is remaining to 
this Day. | 

But after his Time Architec- 
ture began to decline; though it 
was for ſome Time ſupported by 


the Care aud Magnificence of 


Alexander Severns, yet it fell 


with the Weſtern Empire, and 


ſunk into Corruption; from 
whence it was not recovered for 
the Space of 1200 Veats. 

All the moſt beautiful Monu- 
ments of Antiquity were de- 


ſtroyed by the Ravages of the 


Vifteoths ; and from that Time 

Gredkure became ſo coarfe 
and artleſs, that their profeſſed 
Architects knew nothing at all 


of juſt Defigning, wherein the 


whole Beauty of Architecture 
anner 
of Arebitecture, called Gorhie, 
took its Riſ ea. 

Charlemagne ſet himſelf indu- 
ftriouflyiabour the Reſtoration of 


Arebitecture; and the French ap- 


plied themſelves to it with Syc- 
ceſs, under the Encouragement 


of Huph Capes, His Son Robert 


proſceuting the fame Deſign, the 


modern Archizeture, by Degrees, 


ran into as great an Excefs of 
Delicacy, as the Gorhic had be- 
fore done of Maſſiveneſs. 

We may add to theſe the Hra- 


beth,” Moresk, of Mooriſh Arohi- 
Fefure, which were mach of the C 
fame Kind with the Gothic; ex- 


cept, that as the former was 


dought from the North by the 


Fd 


In the Time of 


AR 
Goths and Vandals, the latter was 
brought from the South by the 
Moors and Saracens. | 
The Architects of the 13th, 
14th, and 15th Centuries, who 
had ſome Knowledge of Sculp- 
ture, ſeem'd to make Perfection 
conſiſt altogether in the Delicacy 
and Multitude of Ornaments, 
which they beftow'd on their 
Buildings with abundance of 
Care; but often without Con- 


duct, or Tata. 

In the two laſt Centuries, the 
Architects of Italy and France 
were induſtriouſiy bent upon re- 
trieving che primitive Simplicity 
and Beauty of antient Architec- 
ture; nor did they fail of Suc- 
ceſs : luſomuch, that now our 
Churches, Palaces, c are whol- 
ly built after the Autique. 

Civil Architecture may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the 
leveral Periods or States of it, 
into Autique, Antient, Gorhic, Mo- 
Another Diviſion of Civil Ar- 
chitecture ariſes from the diffes 
rent Proportions, which the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Buildings rendered 
neceflary, that there might be 
ſome proper for every Purpoſe, 
according to the Bulk, Strength, 
Delicacy, Richneſs, or Simplici- 
ty required. 25 

From hence proceeded the five 
Orders or Manners of Building, 
all invented by the Antients, at 
different Times, and on different 
Occaſions, viz, Tuſcan, Doric, 
Tome, Corinthian, and Compoſite. 

That which forms an Order 
is the Column, with its Baſe and 


apiral, ſurmounted by an En- 
tablature confifting of Architrave 
Freeze, and Cornice, ſuſtam'd 


by a Pedeſtal. JAY 
by « Frag - 
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We have no Greek Authors 


now extant on Architecture: 
IThbe firſt who wrote was Aga- 
thereus the Athenian. He was 
ſeconded by Democritus and Theo- 


phraſtus.' F 5 
Of all the Ancients, Vitruvius 
is the only Author we have en- 
tire, notwithſtanding that he re- 
lates that there was 700 Archi- 
tects in Rome in his Time. 
VPuruvins, in the Time of 44 
guſtuc, wrote a complete Syſtem 
of Architecture, in ten Books, 
Which be dedicated to that 
Prince. | uit 
The Moderns cenſure two 
ings. in this excellent Work, 
viz. Want of Method and Ob- 
ſcurityʒ. Wen 
The Mixture of Latin and 
Greek in Vitruvius is ſuch, that 


ved, that he wrote Latin to the 
Greet, and Greek to the Latins : 
He alſo ſays, that there are abun- 
dance of ay ſaperfluous and 
foreign to the Purpoſe contain'd 
in that Work. FE 1 

For this Reaſon, M. Perrault 
has extracted all the Rules out 
of the prolix Work of Vitruvius, 
methodiz d and publiſh'd them in 
a ſmall Abridgment. 

Several Authors have attempt 
ed to explain the Text of YVira-. 
viut, as particularly Pbilander, 
Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in Notes 
added to their ſeveral Editi- 
ons in Latin; Rivins and Per- 
rauit, in the Notes to their Ger- 
man and French Verſions; and 
Baldus, in his Lexicon Vitruvi- 


ite | 
M. Perrault alſo has compos'd, 


an excellent Treatiſe of the Five 
Orders, which may be look'd 


AR 


upon as a Supplement to i- 
truvius, he having left the Doc- 
trine of the Orders imperfect. 
The Authors who have writ- 
ten on Architecture ſince Vitru- 
vius, are Leon. Baptiſt. Alberti, 
who publiſhed in Latin ten Books 
of the Art of Building, deſign- 
ing to outvie Vitruvius; but how- 
ever has not ſucceeded in his De; 


fign, although his Books contain 
a great Number of good Things, 


but is deficient in the Docttine 
of the Orders. | 


Sebaſt. Serlio alſo wrote ſeven 


Books of Architecture, five of 


which were concerning the Five. 
Orders, were publiſhed in 1602, 


through the Whole of which he 


ſtrictly keeps to Vitruvius's Rule; 
the ſeventh was publiſhed after · 


wards in the Vear 1675. 
Leon. Baptiſt. Alberti has obſer- | 


Philip de Lorme publiſhed nine 
Books of Architecture in French, 
in the Year 1667. N 
J. Barozzio de Vignola publiſhed 
his Rules of the Five Orders in 
Italian, in the Year 1631; which 
have been ſince tranſlated, with 
large Additions, by Daviler, un- 
der the Title of Cours d Archi- 
redtare, 

Alſo Vincent Scamozzi's Idea 


of Univerſal Achitecture was pub- 


liſhed in Italian, in the Year 1615; 
and Car. Phil. Dieuſſart's Theatre 


of Civil Arebitecture, was = | 
car 


liſhed in High Dutch, in the 
1697; in which he not only de- 
livers the Rules of Architecture, 
but alſo explains and compares 
the Five Orders, as laid down by 
Palladio, Vignola, Scamogæi, &c. 
K. Freart de Cambray alſo pur: 
ſued the ſame Deſign in French, 


in a Parallel of the Ancient Ar- 


chiteQture with the Modern ; 
FO be WY Es. which 
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the Year 1661. 
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which was publiſhed in 1650, and 


tranſlated into Exgiiþ by Mr. 
Evelys, with Additions. 

Fr. Blondel, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Painting, &c. 
in 1698, gave a Courſe of Archi- 
tecture in French, which was a 
Collection from all the celebrated 
Writers upon the Subject of the 
Orders, c. 


Nich. Goldman has alſo done 


ood Service, by reducing the 
Rules and Orders of Architecture 
to a farther Degree of PerteQi- 
on, aud ſhewing how they may 
be eaſily delineated, by Means of 
certain Inſtruments invented by 


him. This Treatiſe was publiſh-- 


ed in Latin and High Dutch, in 


Alſo Sir Fleury Motton bas 
laid down the Elements of Arc hi- 


tectkure, which have been reduced 


by Seurmius and MWolſius to cer- 
tain Rules and Demonſtrations. 
And by theſe Gradations has Ar- 
chitecture been brought to a Ma- 


thematical Art; by the firſt in his 
Matbeſis Javenilis; and by the 


ſecond, in his Elementa Mathe- 
ſeos, Tom. 11. Anno 1715. 
Military Architecture is the Art 
of ſtrengthening and fortifying 
Places; tq ſcreen and defend them 
from the Inſults of Enemies, and 
the Violence of Arms. This is 
more commonly. called Fortifi- 
cation, and, conſiſts in the erect- 
ing Forts, Caſtles, Fortreſſes, 
with Ramparts, Baſtions, c. 
Naval Arebitecture is the Art 
of Building, or that which teaches 
the Conſttruction of Ships, Gal- 
lies, and other floating Veſſels 
for the Water; alſ6 Ports, Moles, 
Docks, Sc. on the Shore. 

Are hitecture in Perſpective, is 
a ſort of Building, wherein the 


Members are of different Mea- 
ſure and Modules, and diminiſh 
proportionably to their Diſtance, 


in order to make the Work ap- 
bay longer and larger to the 
| 


ew, than really it is. 
Of this Kind is the celebrated 
Pontifical Staircaſe of the Vati- 
can, built in the Time of Pope 
Alexander VII. by the Cayalier 


Bernini. e 
Counterfeit Architecture, is that 

which conſiſts of Projectures, 

painted either in Black or White, 


or Colours, after the Manner of 


Marble; as is to be ſeen per- 
form'd in the Facades and Palaces 
in 1zaly, and in the Pavilions of 
Mari. 

This Painting is done in Freſco 
upon plaiſtered Walls, and in Oil 
on ſtone Walls. 

Alſo, under the Title of Coun- 
terfeit Architecture, is to be com- 
prehended, that which may be 
alſo called Scene Mort, i.e, that 
painted on flight Boards, or 
wooden Planks, on which Co- 
lumns, Pilaſters, and other Parts 
of Building, ſeem to , ſtand our 
with a Relievo; the Whole being 
coloured in Imitation of various 
Marbles, Metal, Sc. ſerving for 
the. Decorations of Theatres, 
Triumphal Arches, &c. | 

ARGHITRAVE fof 2x3 
chief, and zrabs, L. a ae hag 
that Part of a Column, or-Or- 


der of Columns, which lies im- 
mediately 


on the Capital; the 
Architrave is the loweſt Mem- 
ber of the Frixe, and even of the 
whole Entablature. , |. © 

The Architrave is ſuppoſed to 
repreſent the principal Beam in 
Timber Buildings; from whence 
it takes its Name, as above. 


But 


. F 
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But to this it is objected by 
ſome, that they do not well un- 
derſtand what is meant by the 
ptincipal Beam of a Building; 

| becauſe they do not ſuppoſe that 
it can properly be applied to all 

Buildings, but only to ſome pe- 
culiar Kinds, ſuch as are called 
Portico's, Piax xd, or Cloiſters 
(by which are uſually underſtood 
long Kinds of Galleries, or walk- 
ing Places, whoſe Roofs are borne 
or ſupported by Columns or Pil- 
lars, at leaſt on one Side, which 


have not Arches ariſing from 


them, to ſupport the luper-in- 
cumbent Part of the Fabrick,) 
but have a Beam reſting or lying 
upon the Tops of the Columns, 


y, which the ſuperior Part of the 


difice is ſupported ; upon which 
Account, it is probable, it is cal - 
led the principal Beam. 

"Tis true, according as Mr. 
Perrault defines it, it is the firſt 
Member of the Eutablement, be- 
ing that which bears upon the 


Column, and is made ſometimes 


of a fingle Sammer, as appears 
in the moſt antient Buildings; 
and ſometimes of ſeveral Haun- 
ches, as is uſually ſeen. ip the 
Works of the Moderns. 
Arcburate is allo. ſometimes 
called the e be or Ma- 
ſter-Beam, in Timber Buildings : 
as Portico's, Cloiſters, c. lu 
Chimneys. it is called the Manzle- 
Piece; and over Jaumbs of Doors, 
and Lintels of Windows, Hyper- 
thyron. _ 
Mm Doors, are thoſe 


_ which have an Architrave on the 


Jaumbs, and over the Door, upon 
the Cap - Piece, if ſtraight, or dn 
the Arch, if the Top be cury d. 
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: Architrave Windows, of Tim- 
ber, are commonly an Ogee, 
raiſed out of the ſolid Timber, 
wü a Liſt over it; though ſome- 
times the Mouldings are ſtruck, 
and laid on, and ſometimes ar 
cut in Brick. f 
The upper Fatio is called 
the Header, or Heading Archi- 
rave. , 
Architects take a deal of La- 
titude as to Architraves, ſome 
uſing more Members than o- 
thers, and many of them hav- 
ing two or three Forms of A.- 
ebitraves.. - . 5 


to ohe of the Five Orders of Ar- 
chitecture; but at others, they 
are according to the Fancy of 
the Workman. i 

As ſome, for an Architrave 
round a Door, have put fir(t 
a ſmall Bead next the Door, 
then a broad Plinth, or Fatio, 
gud above that an\ Ogee and 


1 There are Architraves of Stone 
and Brick, as well as of Tim- 


GE neat.” i 
riet Architraves. are uſually 

ent in the Length of à Brick, 

and ſometimes in the Length of 
a Brick and half, and then every 
other Courſe alternately, conſiſts 


of the Breadth of tyro Bricks; 
the upper one, on which the 
Ogee is cut, and Part of the up- 


per Fatia, they call Header, 
or Heading Architraue; and the 
Breadth or Head of Bricks, on 


which the lower Fatia, and Patt 


of the upper one is cut, they call 
a Fak Architravs of Stone. 
The: Kinde: Architraves are 
diſtinguiſhes into five Kinds, vis. 
5 0 Ee Tuſcan, 
8 
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Sometimes they are according | 


"Tuſcan, Doric, Ianic, Corinthian, 


and Compoſite, according to the 
five Orders of Columns. 

Of the Parts, or Members : 
Thefe are more numerous than 
the Kinds, becauſe there are two 
different Sorts of Architraves to 
fome of the Orders; and that 
which yet more increaſes the 
Number is, that ſome Authors 
differ from others in the Form 
of the fame Oders. | 
The Taſcan Architrave, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, ought to be half 


Mode, or M. in Height. 


This general Member he has de- 
feribed in two Forms: The firſt 
conſiſts of three Parts. or Mem- 
bers, di. two Fatio's, and a 
Cymatinm, and is thus divided: 

he whole Height is divided in- 


to fix Parts; which are divided 


after this Manner, vez. the up- 
permoſt fixth Part is the Cyma- 


tium; which being ſubdivided in- 
to three, the upper Part is to be 


the Filler, and the two lower Parts 
de e, pt 

The five grand Diviſions which 
remain, are to be divided into 


nine Parts, five of which are to 


be the upper Fazio, and the o- 
ther four the lower one. | 


His ſecond Form is as follows, 


eonliſting of but three Members, 
or Parts, diz. a large Plinth or 
Plane lier, a Caſement, and a 


large Fillet, and is ſubdivided as 
Follows : The whole Height is 


divided into fix; and the upper 
Part is for the Filet, (which 


projets in Square beyond the 


Plinih ;) the fitth Part is for the 
Caſemem, (which riſes from the 


Plain of the Phxth, and ends in 


# Quadrant as the lower Corner 
of the Hlez;)--the other four 
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Parts remaining are for the Phuth, 


or Plauc hier, or Fatio. 


Palladio has alſo two diſtin& 
Forms for the Tuſcan Architrave : 


The firſt conſiſts of two Fatio's 


and a Liſt: The lower Fatio is 
twelve and a half M. high 
the upper batio is ſeventeen an 

a half M. ending with a qua- 
drantal Caſement riſing with its 
Plain, and ending with the low- 


eſt Corner of the Liſt; the Liſt 
is five M. high; and ſo the. 


whole Height of the Architrave 
is thirty-five M. | 
His ſecond Arch:trave is on! 
2 \ Fatia of thirty-five M. 
hig 1 ; ; 


Scamoæ ⁊i, according to his De- 
lineations, makes the Tuſcan Ar- 
ebitrave thirty-one and a half 
M. high, which he divides in- 
to four Parts, or Members, viz, 
two Fatio's, a Lift, and a Plinth. 
He makes his firſt Fatio ten 
M. his ſecond fixteen and a 
half M. his Li one and a 
half M. and his Plizth three 
and a half M. all which make 
Thirty -one one Third M. 
Though, according to this verbal 
Account, he ſays, it muſt be 


' thirty -two and a half M. 


except it be a typographical Er- 
ror. ; OE 

Vignola deſcribes the Archi- 
trade With the ſame Parts, Height, 
and Form with Furavius's ſe- 
cond. EA? 

The Doric, This Architrave, 
according to Vitrapiuc, is half a 
M. iu Altitude, which he deli- 
neates in two Forms: The fir/# 
he divides into ſeven Parts; the 
uppermoſt of which is the Tænia, 
the other fix Parts which remain 
he makes a Faſcia under the Tenia, 


I 
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and places Drops, -whoſe Height 


are one Seventh of the Archi- 
trave: A Fourth of this Seventh 


is the Filet, to Which the Drops 


bang ; the Drops are in Number 
fix, placed under, and of the 


fame Breadth with the Trrglyphs.” 


His Second Figure of his Archi- 


#rave conſiſt of the ſame Mem- 


bers with the firſt, and the whole 
Heighth is equal to the firſt. But 
he divides the Altitude ouly into 
fix Parts; the upper one of which, 
is his Tea, and the other Rive, 
the Faſciu; the uppermoſt of 


Which, is the Allitude of bis 


Drops, which have a Lift, which 
is one Quarter of their Height. 

Palladio makes this Arebitratie 
of the fame Altitude with Vitru- 


via, bur of a Gfferent Korm; 


for he makesir to conſiſt of three 
Parts or Members; /. two Fa- 


ſcias and Tenia; He divides the 


whole Altitude into ſix Parts, one 


of which being five M. be aſ- 


ſigns fot the Guiteæ, Drops, or Bells, 
and the Liſtella of the Drofs is 


one Fifth of the whole, Height, 


and one Third M. and the Drops 
Two and two Thirds M. The Te- 
nia above the Drops (or rather 
of the Architrave,) he alſo makes 


Four one half M. and the Pri- 


ma ( or Uppet) Faſcia, Four- 
teen oue half M. and the Se- 
cxndg (or Lower) eleven M. 


in a thirty. M, which is the 


whoſe Altitude. 


Scamozzi (according to the 
Portraiture” of this Arc hitrave) 
makes it thirty-five M. in Al- 


titude; and he makes this grand 
Member to comprehend three 
petty Members, viz: two Fa- 


ſcia bs, and a Liſt; the Dimenſions 
.of. which are, beginning at the 


mn 
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to be Oue one half 
Bells of Drops Four one half 
M. ſo that the whole Height is 
„ or Ani_Bes rf HER 
 Vignola makes this Architrave 
thirty, M. in Altitude, the ſame 
"ns Vir aviut and Palladio; both 
which he alſo initates in the leſſer 
Member: For he has two diſtinct 
Forms ; one like tothat of iu. 
vius, Which contains two Mem- 
bers or Purts, the one a, Lit, the 
other 4 Faſcia; his other Form 


EL 
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Top, and ſo deſcending; the Liſt 


be makes five M. the upper Fa- ' 
cia èighteen Ml. and the lower 
one twelve M. in all thirty-five 


M. © Divides' the Davy or Bells 
thus: He defigns the Liſt, above 


is like that of Palladio, compre- 


hending three petty Members; 4 
vi. one Tenia, and two atio t. 
Tze lorict, accotding to Vitru- 
 viaPs Order, this grand Mem- 


ber ought to be haf a M. in 


Heighifi. Hedeſcribes rwo Forms 


of Art hitraves in the Tomgk Order, 


vir. one for the Tonrck Column, 


withoura Pedeſtal; and the other, 
witha Pedeſtal. . n 


He compoſes that without a pe- 


deſtal, of four minuter Parts, vig. 
three 'Faſcia's, and a Cymatium; 


which is divided, as folſows:; He 


divides the whole Altitude into 


ſeven Parts, the uppermoſt _ of 


Which, he allots to the Cymatium, 
which he ſubdivides into three 


Parts; the nppermoſt of which, 


is forthe Liſt, and the two remain- 
ing for the Ogee. 
he other fix. remaining Parts 
are divided into twelve; five of 
which he makes the upper Fa- 
ſcia, four the middle one, and 


* 


three the lowWeſtt. 
| | The 


M. and the - 
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The other for the Joni Co- 
jumm with a Pedeſtal, he propor- 
tions, as follows, vi. he reckons 
the whole Altitude of the Archi- 
trave, Freeze, and Corniſh, to be 
two Mod. which are divided in- 
to ten Parts; three of which; 
xe for the Architrave, (which 
is thirty-fix M.) which he diſ- 
tinguiſhes into ſix minuter Parts, 
or Members; which he names 
as follows . (beginning at the 
2 and ſo de ending,) viz. 8 
Fillet, a Cima, a Thorus, and 
three Faſcia't; all which ſmaller 
Members he thus finds, viz. 

Firſt, he divides the whole Al- 
iitude into fix equal Parts; the 
uppermoſt of which Patts, he ſub- 
divides into four Parts : The 
higheſt of theſe four is for the 

illet, the two next of the four 
ue allotted to the Cima, and the 
Fourth, that remains, is for the 
Ras. 1 

The five grand Diviſions, which 
remain,are ſubdivided into twelve, 
which are diſtributed as follows, 
rid. five for the upper, four for 
2 middle; and three fox the lower 

cia. 

Palladio aſſigns thitty- four 
M. for the Height of this 4- 
bitrave. According to his Scheme 
ff this Member, it is compoſed of 


bree Faſcias, and two Aſtragal: ; 
which are ptoportion'd as fol- 
ows: To the Li (which is 
Whove the C:imz,) he allots two 
ree Tenths M. to the Cima, four 
Wiree Fifths M. to the up- 

er Faſcia he allows ten one 
eth M. to the Aſtragal, at 
18 ag one Third M. the 


Widdle feta is to contain ſeven 
| f ty . * ; and the Aft 


ſeven Parts, viz: a Lift, a Cima, 


without, conſiſting of 


AN 
gal at its Foot one Third N. t 
the lower _ he aſſigus fi 
nine Tenths M. All which bei 
added together, amount to thir- 
ty-four one halt MM.. 

Scamoxxi makes the Tonith Ar- 
chitrave thirty-five M. high, and, 
of the ſame Form with that of 
the Second of Vitravius, conſiſt- 
ing of fix Parts, viz. a Lift, Ci- 
ma, Aftragal, (or Thoras,) and 
three Faſcra's ; which he propor- 
tions, as follows: He allots tw 
one half M. to the Lf; to 

the Cima fout, to the Thorks two 
to the upper Faſcia eleven one 
balf, to the middle one eight 
one half; and to the lower one 
fix one half. p „ 

Vignola allows thirty-ſeven 
one half to the Tonic Architrave 
in Altitude; and as to the Form; 
it is much the fame with that 
Vitrævias's firſt Order. 
- The Corinthian ArchitFavt, ac- 
cording to Vitruvius, ought to be 
half a Mod, in Height; but it is to 
be obſetv'd; that this is for the 
Corinthian Columh without a 


' Pedeftal. This Member. he di- 


vides into ſeven Parts; of which 
the uppermoſt is the Cymatium; 
the fix remaining Parts hedivides 
into twelve, of which he allots 
five to the uppet Faſcia; alſo al- 
lowing one Eighth of this Faſciu 
for a Head at its Foot, he allows 
four of the twelve Parts to the. 
middle Faſcia, and one Eighthof 
this Faſcia fot the Bead at irs 
Foot, and makes the lower Fu- 
ſera, of the three tetnaining Parts: 
The Architrave for the Corin- 
tbian Order with a Pedeſtal, ac- 
cording to Vitravins; is allow'd 
a greater Altitude than tht 
the amt 
Me n- 
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Members, both as to Number to nine ſmall Members, (begin- 
and Form with the former Ar- ning at the Top, and deſcending) 
cChitrave, but differing in Dimen- a Liſt of two M. a Caſement 
ſions. * ' three one quarter M and an Ogee 
The whole Altitude of the of two three quarters, a Bead of 
Architrave ought tobe one Quar- one one half M. a Faſcia of 
ter of the Altitude of the Co- twelve M. and its Bead of two 
lumy, nearly to two Eighths of M. the middle Faſcia eight one 
the Body of the Column below, half M. and its Bead one three 
which is — to forty one half Fifths M. and the lower Faſcia 
M. This Altitude he divides fix one half M. which being all 
into ſeven equal Parts, and makes added together, make forty M. 
a Cymatium at the uppermoſt of Vignola makes the Corinthian 
theſe. ſeven, and divides the fix Arcbitraue forty-fiveM. in Height, 
that remain into twelve equal- and ſubdivides it into eight ſmal- 
Diviſions ; of which, five he al- ler Members, as Palladio doth, 
lots to the upper Faſcia, four to vik. a Liſt a Cima, three Bead, i 1, 
the middle; and three to the and three Faſcia's. >. Wa 
lower one; He ſubdivides the The Compoſite Architrave. Vi. ¶ ce 
upper and middle Faſcia, each trudiat makes the Architrave of 
into eight Parts, and allows one this Column, and the Frieze and M 
of theſs Eighths for a Bead at Corniſh, all of an equal Height, el 
the Foot of each of theſe F. wiz. each of which is equal in 


Serre e 


e - Heighe 40 the Diameter of dhe] f. 
Palladiy makes this Architrave Columns above, juſt under the Ca 
to contain eight Parts, viz. one pital, which, is ten T'welfths oi 
Lift, one Cima, three Beads,and a Mod. fifty M. This Arch . 
three Faſcia's; the Height of all traue he divides into fix Parts, gr 
which, he allows to be thicty-fix one of which, is for the Cyme 
M. Which are thus ſubdivided, eum, and its Bonltis under it: 6; 
vi. tothe-£ift (or upper Mem- This upper fixth Part he divide. 
ber) he allows two three quar- into four, and allows one ff .- 
ters M. the next in Order is a theſe four for the Filler abovetieſſ, p; 
Cima, and the next in Order is Cima, and the two next for thei x 
of two M. high, at the Foot of Cima itſelf; and appoints tie 
which is a Bead; after this is Fourth, that remains, for the + 
the upper Faſcia, its Bead at its ſinall Bowles under the Cine gp 
Foot, which contain about and ſubdivides the other fu 4 
thirteexl- one half M. After this grand Diviſions into twelve mi th 
is the middle Faſtia, and its Bead nuter Parts, aſſigning five off 7; 
at its Foot, which contain eight them for the upper Fofeis, foul... 
one Eighth M. and laſt of all, the for the middle one, and three fi 
lower Faſcia, Which is fix. one lower; and alſo ſubdivides . 
quarter M. in Height. middle Faſcie's, each into cighlf,, 
Scamozzs makes the whole Al- Parts, allowing one of the g, 
titude of this Architrave to be Eighths for a Bead at the Fo, 


forty M. Which be ſubdividesin« of each of theſe Faſris'v; | 


AR 


gin- . Palladio makes this Architrave 
ling) I forty-five M. in Height, and di- 
ment ſtributes them into ſeven particu- 
Ogee lar minuter Members (beginning 
aa of ¶ at the Top, and ſo deſcending :) 
ig of Firſt, he allows two one Eighth 
f two M. to the Liſt, four one Eighth 
t One to the Caſement, to the Ogee 
three nine one quarter, to the Bead one 
Faſcia ¶ one quarter, to the upper Faſcia 
ng all I fficen M. two one quarter to the 
ty M. Ogee at its Foot, and eleven M. 
in hian to the lower Faſcia. | | 
Ieight, I Saamoxki makes this Architrave 
ſmal- ferty M. in Height, which he 
i, diſtributes among theſe eight fol- 
Bead, towin Members, v:z2. (deſcend- 
ing :) Firſt, a Li of two M. Se- 
e. V.. cond! , an Ogee of four one half 
rave of M. Thirdly, an Aſtragal of two 
zc and M. Fourthly, the upper Faſcia of 
Height, eleyen three Ae. Fitthly, a 
qual in Bead at its Foot of two one 
of the quarter M. Sixthly, the middle 
the C. E:ſcis of eight one half M. Se- 
ifths off venthly, at its Foot, one one half 
Arche RI. Eighthly, the lower Faſcia of 
x Parts, 6x one half. | 
Cy Vignola makes this Architrave 


forty-five M. in Height, which 
he divides into ſeven Members, 
a Lift, a Caſement, a Boultin, a 
= a Faſcia, a Bead, and a 
aſcta. 4 1 | 
Meaſuring of Arc hitravet. Ar- 
of Brick or Stone) are uſually 
done by the Foot lineal; and 
therefore , having taken the 


the Content at the ſame Time. 
" The Price of Architraves. 


ivides Ul That is different, according to 
into © the Breadth or Width of them. 

of me dene Arcbitraves, about Doors 
the Fo or Windows (according to Mr. 


4. Wing) are uſually reckon'd at a 


euny an Inch in Breadth at one 


Fourth to the ſmall Bead, 


Fillet: 
ſecond Face hath one Fourth of 


and a half to the ũrſt 
Length in Feet, you have alſo 


Foot c. g. if it be nine Inches 
broad, it's worth nine Pence a 
Foot, ten Inches ten Pence a 
Foot, &c. n 

The Faces of an Architrave, 
ſays M. L Clerc, ought not to 
have Ornaments, but to be left 
plain; and particularly when the 

rieze is intich'd. | 

The Proportion of Architraves 
by equal Parts. 2 

The Tonic Architrave is divided 


into nine, giving one and three 


Fourths to the firſt Face, two 
and a half to the ſecond, and 
three to the third; one and one 
Fourth to the Ogee, and one 
half apart to the Fillet: The 
Projection of the ſecond and 
third Faces have a quarter of a 
Part each, and the Whole two 
of theſe Parts. W 
The Corinthian Architrave is d 
vided into nine, giving one and 
a half to the firſt Face, one 
two 
to the ſecond Face, three Fourths 
to the ſmall Ogee, two and 
a half to the third Face, half 
apart to the Bead, one to 
the Ogee, and half apart to the 
| he Projection of the 


a Part, the third Face one of 


theſe Parts, and the Whole two. 
chitraves in Buildings (either 


The Height of the Compeſite 
 Architrave into nine, giving two 
ace, one 
half apart to the Ogee. three and 


one half to the ſecond Face; one 


* 


Fourth to the Aſtragal, three 


Fourths to the Ovolo, one tothe 
Hollow, and half apart to the 


cond Face bath one half apart, 


the Ovolo one and one Furt, 


and the Whole two, W.. 
D 2 e 


AREA 


Fillet: The Projection of tie ſe- 


| — 


AR 
fly denotes any 


plain Sutface 2 we. walk. 


he Word is Latin. 
Area, in Architecture, ſignifies 


the Extent of a Floor; c. 


Area, in Geometry, denotes 


the Compaſs, or ſuperficial Con- 
tent of any Figure; thus, exe — 4 


gratia, if x Plot of Groun 


exactly ſquare; and its Side be be 
30 Feet, the Ho gs be 30 


multiply d Ne by — 
ARI HM . 
of of des 8 
N that: 
= the he Nabe on 
ſiders the Powers and Properties 


of Numbers, and teaches, b 


to compute or calculate truly, 


and with Expedition and Eaſe. 
Fulzar Arihmetict is 


n 


"OR 


ar 


Tears re 
1 5 5 748, E -o | 


ken; 
5 15081 
N 


. 
N 
% 
- 
* 


 * 
and 05 are uſed. ; 


£ 0 


yr 


Ir 
wherein * 35 nm, ing 
Vat 7 


uri. Ks 2 


begin Ms _ 


3 "har ARSENAL, 2 or Pb 
Be, wk tek Building, or Magazine, fot 

of Arm, 
5 neceſlar 


AR 
. Tuſtrumental Arithmetick, isthat 


where the common Rules are 
perform'd by Means of Inſtru- 
ments, weve ep for Eaſe and 
"Diſpatch, * y the Lines on 2 
common penter” s Rule, 2 
Sector, Napier's Bones, Ir. 
. Numerous — is; that 
*which gives the Calculus of Num- 
rs, or indeterminate __ 
2 and is perform'd b 
on Numeral, or abi 
araQers;; \ 2/1 
| Speciom Avithmetickis the which 
gives the Caleniur of Quantities, 
ufing Letters of the Alphabet, 
inſtead of Figures, to denotethe 
Quantities, e, called 
ALGEBRA: | a enn 
Theoretical | Abet, is the 
cinen of the Properties; Re- 


which is converſant about 1 17 lations, c. of Numbers con- 
gers andivulgar Fradions. fider'd, abſtraQedly, © with : the 
Decimal Arithmetic b is the - JReafons:and [Demonſtrations of 
ttine of decimal Fradtions. 8 Rales of Kiten 
ansgeſimal Ariebmetiet is the ting. 
Dodine of Fexagefimal; 1 10 Prackica neee 1s 
tions, ox that which pracecds by Art of Comp 1 
Le 1 5 800 0 certain Numbers given, to find 
ee de others whoſe Relation v0 che fot 


mer is not kno en:. 
- | \Palitical Arithwmetick is tho-\p 


plication of Arithmetic to Po- 
litical Subjects, as the Revenues 


of Princes, Number of Sub heels, 


by Births, Burials, Tr. 
* Leihe Aenne , hne Infinites, ie the 
Method of fummingc uh & 
Arie: ries: of Numbe 5 of 


> — oH dug 
0 


ot them. 4 14500) 21) 
-- ARRANGEMENT, the Dl. 


1 Yi 


the making and keeping 


bei ee, of the: Sa ob Whot 


BSP e 


PES SFP 


S. r ener eee Dn = 


reer 


a 


AR 


neceſſary either for Defence, ot 
Aſſault. 

ARTICLE- [in Arichmetick] 
ignities the-Number-10, or any 
Number juſtly diviſible into ten 
Parts, as 20, 30; 40, c. which 
r. are. ſometins called and 
Nambers,and ſometimesDecades, 

A8 H, next to the Oak itſelf, 
#reckon'd one of the moſt uſe- 
ful Sorts of Timber we have, 
ſerving for ſo many Uſes for 
the Carpenter, the Cooper, Ec. 
and like the Elm, is 
Mortoiſes, Tenons, 15 

The Price of ſewing 45. 1 
ſome Places, they have 30. per 
Hundred, in others, 3s. ö 4. and 
ſometimes 45. the Priee v 
xcording- to the Cuſtom 
Place; but It i 
worth 6d. per Hundred ar' 
more than 'tis to aw Oak. 

- ASHLAR 4 Term- uſod 
Builders, which they mean 
common Freeſtones, as 
come; out of — Qu: 
different Lengths: and 
neſſes. Nine nches is the com. 
mon Tbickneſs. ä 

ft to the Price of Afolari, Me. 

44 ſays, that they common] 
valus them in Ruland at 3. 
the Foot in the Quarry) ß 

In Szſex and eng, they com- 
monly ſell them by che 
deing a common or ordinary 
Sort of, Stone. Avour eghter 
or went Foot makes a 
d i . 271 from 
the he, Quarry, colt 3d. 4 

hoot, laj — the- Place 
* they are to be uſed'; 
i they are r ſcapred, 
ae. reckoatd ar 4 the IM 

But if they are bought rough 
1 T6 * they may Jar bay 


3 


hick- 


{for e 


certain, ay 5 5 


by carry'd above a 


\ of . 


dr otherwiſe, 


AR 


at 112 4 Foot; but if ſcapted, 34. 
And in ſome Places of — — 
Suſſex, they may — 

at theQuarry for —. 

2 Foot, and ſcapted for tw 

Half. penny; but if they are laid 
downatthe Place rough, then they 
are uſually reckon d at two Pence 
Halfpenny a Foot, and if ready 
ſeapted, at three Pence Halfpen- 
92 Foot: TEM. 

But Places differing as to the 
Price of Afblar, it is impoſhble 
give a. certain Rule for the 
Price; which is different, Firſt;ac- 
cording to the different Coſtoms 
of the Places; * Secondly, the 
Circumſtances " of the 7. 


n Goodn of the 
1. As to the Cuſtom of the 


Are Place, in reſpect to Carriage, 


Stones, in one Place, have been 
Mile for 17. 


d. 2 Load; 9d at another 

Pace, have coſt 2 #1" Load, for 
ts A to the Circumſtances of | 
the Quarry. As, Firſt, whathe 
Land, or the — 
on the Highways," Yon 

For- if they die argen within 

d, (as they com call 

tor of the Earid, will be paid 
-well 3 e done 
carrying the Stones Out 86 his 
Land. But if they are drawn on 


ing them half a Mile. 
the Stones be drawn bakers Red 
mons, Ce. e 
it,) the erſoſi who ig the Pro- 
Ground, both by e 
the Lard's Waſte; the Lord haz 


ut uſually no more than a ſmall Ac- . 


knowledgment, either by Load, 


en bis Waſte, Wah IG, : 


F ' * - 
P 2 ; | 
* 4 * 
4 


1 


3. As to the Goodneſs of the 
Stones, either for their Durable- 
neſs, or Largeneſs. As for their 
Durableneſs, that only is to be 
knownby Experience: For at the 
firſt opening of anew Quarry, no 
body can tell how the Stones may 
prove. For ſome Stones, when 
firſt taken ont of the Quarry, are 


very ſoft. and friable, and will 


moulder to Sand, by being ex- 
8 to the Weather but a few 
Years : Whereas others of thoſe 
ſoft Stones will be indurated, or 
- hardened, by being expoſed to the 
open Air. 

Firſt, Thoſe Stones that come 
hard out of the Quarry, are 
generally durable, being of amore 
firm and ſolid Conſiſtence. 

- Secondly, as to their Large- 
neſs, I need not ſay much; all 
knowing that large Stones muſt 
Reeds be better, and make firmer 
Work than ſmall ones ; which 
are only fit for filling Work in 
thick Walls; or to be uſed in 
ſuch Places where the Country 
affords no better. - * 
There is a great Difference in 
Quarries, in Reſpect to the Poſi- 
tion of the Se inthe Ground; 
which may be conſider'd under 
two Heads, viz. Firſt, as to their 
Depth in the Ground : For when 
they lie a conſiderable Depth in 
the Ground, it requires a great 
deal of Labour to uncope them, 
(as they term it) 1. e. to remove 
the Earth. Secondly, if they do 
le almoſt even with the Surface 
of the Ground, then it will re- 


quire the leſs Labour to uncover 
them. * ä 

- And beſides, an Allowance is 
to be made, as to the Manner of 
of their . lying in the Ground: 


7 4 «x : 


dicular, 


AS 
For of the Quarry is a 


Rock. 

In this Caſe, it requires the 
more Labour to raiſethe Stones, 
and break them fit for Uſe, than 
if they lay ſeparate and diſunited: 
So that theſe Circumſtances ſo 
vary the Price, that ſome have 
been drawn for 9d. the Load, 
when others have coſt 3 5s. - 

ASHLERING- [ with Buil- 
ders] Quartering to tack to in 
Garrets, about two Foot and a 
half or three Foot high, perpen- 
dicular to the Floor, up to the 
Underſide of the Rafters. 

The Workmanſhip is from 4d. 
to 6d. a Square. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the Join- 
ing or Uniting of ſeveral Things 
together; alſo the Things them- 
ſelves ſo joined or united : Of 
which Aſſemblages, there are di- 
vers Kinds and Forms uſed by 
Joiners, as with Mortoiſes, Te- 
nons, Dove-tails, c. 

Aſſemblage of Orders, M. Le 
Clerc ſays, when two Columns 
are placed one over another, 
they muſt be of different Orders, 
the Stronger always to ſupport 
the Weaker. 7 
For Inſtance, 1. The Doric may 
be placed over the Txſcan, the 
Ionic over the Doric, the Roman 
over the Ionic, the Spaniſp over 
the Roman, and the Corintbian 
over the Spaniſh." | 

2. That the upper Order muſt 
always be leſs maſſive than the 
— 4 — to _w_ Maxim, 

at the Strong onght to ſupport 
the Meal. * N 

I That the Columns ovght 
to ſtand exactly over each other; 
ſo-that their two Axis's may be 
both found in the ſame Perpen- 


ON 4 The 


PF 


Portico's. 


AS  , * M6 


4- The Diſtances between the are fifteen M. a-part; and that 
lower Columns, muſt be deter- to place this Order upon the 
min'd by the Intercolumuiations Doric, you muſt divide the In- 
of the Order, that is, without Pe- tercolumn, or its Equal, into fif- 
deſtals; and the Diſtances of teen equal Parts; one of which 
the upper Columns, by the Inter- Fifteen will be the M. for rai- 
columpiations of the Order, with ſing the Ionic Order, with its Pe- 
Pedeſtals, taking Care, by the deſtal. | 
Way, that the firſt Order be He likewiſe obſerves, that 
mounted on a pretty high Zocle, when two Portico's are placed 
or an Aſcent of ſeveral Ste 
ſerve inſtead of a continu'd Pe- ought to be regulated by the 
deſtal, or Foot. Lower: He means, that the 

He gives a Pedeſtal to the Up- Width of the Upper Arch ſhould 
per Order; becauſe being con- be made equal to that of the 


fin'd to the Breadth of the Inter- Under; it being but juſt, that WE 


columniation of the Lower Or- the two Arches ſhould have the 
der, its Columns, by this Means, ſame Width. 
are render'd ſmaller, infomuch, On ſuch an Occaſion, the 
that the Diameter of their Baſe lower Arch may be made ten or 
does not exceed that of the Top twe've Minutes narrower than 
of the Under Column; which uſual, that the Width of the 
is a Role (in his Opinion) not Upper Arch may be better pro- 
to be diſpenſed withal. rtion'd. | 
He Remarks that Vieruvins When Columns are to be 
will not allow the Upper Or- without Portico's, he ſays, there 
der more than three quarters of needs only be four righyphs 
the Height of the Under. made between the Doric ( 
But if this ReduQion were lumns, that is, an Interval , of 
follow'd, the Columns would eight Mod. four Minutes, which 
be too ſmall, and _ vently are equivalent to twelve M. in 
too far aſunder, with Reſpe& to the Ionic, as appears by the Rule 
their Height, if placed one over of Proportion; and that the 
another. * ſame T bing may be obſerv'd of 
In order to find the Mod. of an coupled Columns, | 
Order that is to be placed over he Romax Order, he ſays 
another, he propoſes, for Inſtance, does not match perfe&iy well 
to place the Ionic over the Doric; with the Ionic; becauſe its Capi- 
and adviſes, | tal is higher, with reſpect to its 
To conſider, firſt, that in the Column, than the Ionic Capital, 
Doric Order, without a Pedeſtal, with reſpect to the Tonic Co- 
Which is to give the Meaſures of lumn; and becauſe the Denticles 
that firſt Order, that the Columns of the Ionic appear ſomewhat 
are placed at the Diſtance of weak underneath the Modillions 
eleven M. from each other, in of the Roman. 3g 
: However, the Romas Order 
in the Ionic Order being in this Place lefs than the 


That 


with a Pedeſtal, the Columns the Jovic, the Diſpropottion be- 
Sz K D 4 _  1yeeh 


to over each other, the Higher 
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2 the bl N e one, 
152 lis $ ot 25 ah. 
To find the * M, for rai 

Corinthian Calamo ouer ir 
niſh Order, he ſays, 
It is evident * the aac 


yons of the Upper Order-muſt 


walz 
bays of 


ther. 


9 GU in order to 
act one oyer ano- 


juſt 40 Minutes, 


theſe 40 Minutes muſt be 


_ tiplied. by the umber of 


tient will be 14 M. zo Minutes; 


* which is the Diviſion of the Sls; 


For raiſing the Corinthian O 


ger. 

ol He obſerres, that . there 
culty in 1 

gers ayer EE: 1 0 


VFlls in e 


"Order 38 


Tce * 
be. ER tedied, by 


0 0 15 15 

4 f Opinio 6 Þ: * 
5 ot 1 5 
E : Fes On "A . 


1 45 Ord 


be he Us N umber with. 


Now the Inter-Modillions of}. 
- the Corinthian Order contain-:. 
where 
— Four n has no 3 round: 


ul- 


o. ſervip 3 Ornatnent at the 
diluons; which being 11, the Pro- I 8 


_ duct will de which bein 
Sl by 30, Nod. the Ouc.. 


. , 
ID testa uſech both aboye and 
r- echelo m che. Lilo sdeimng im- 


be cer con- me lately amt; Nys or Square 
ecand ane Pedeſtal, 220 15 


; ; ny AE Third pine 42 5 Ja 
Title td, S the LOOM 695 plain, except 
yery ig Ken he ,.Order "whore the ragal, of the 


1 2 vnlet of Pea 
C A I ace "x dies 
C mp S 
v4) Bol e Gor 


S zoln 9 0 Wa F 177 
0 wid Fillet, 


4' 1 * ree ats 5 cg of which, 
it 


I: 18 
where bp 


"AS 
For, beides that in che fo 


„ 
24 
2 


er, the Columns wal be 5 
too. far aſunder; in reſpect to 
their Height, it ought likewiſe 
4 to be conſider' d, that four. Co- 
lumns raifed over one another, 
cant well be very ſtron In- 
deed, the fic: may have Ruſ- 
tick Order, whereon it is raiſed, 
ng, hich, may iesve it as 2 
00 


Aſſemblage. of: Bilofers, | Fee 
PrrASrER. } 
-ASTRAGAL ſaga ot, Gr. 
Kone Bone l. 11 e 
Ukle- ne is. in Archite 
Member, in th 
orm of 2 Ring, ot Bracelet, 


Tops: and Bottoms of Co- 


lumns. 

The 4, Cal is alſo ometimes 
used to ſepatate the Faſcie of 
gfe the Archicrave. In which 
Caſe, it is wrought-in. Chaplets, 

$and Berries”) 


engere 4 


* 
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4 
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= as as Serov 2 


oa Column, 
Sante always 
Gag imihe Ionic 


2 is: ected into a Chap- 1 


Is and/Olives, for the 
n Baguette, "IF js he | 
1A; | Staff, ff, ohen it is 
the Hei 
M. Le Clert — 5 


gives; to the 
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h „This :Aftragal is frequently - he the AQ of the Curve, 
be el with Pearls and Olives, beca e Perpendicular Dp is 
to which: the French dall Pater- N hw BY > oye N 


iſe lee 
o- | g SYMMETRY, Want of | a" 
er, mon? 2 = a 
n- 0 mm O 8, ate proper- 
a. i Straight 4 — which ap- 
d, proach nearer and nearer to the 
a Carve they are ſaid to be A Tal 
; ſymptotes of; but if they,” and | 
Fee thei: Carve, are indefinitely c con» CAS, 44> 4M} 
| tinu'd, they will never meet. 
Ir, Or: Aſymprozer, are Tangents' | 


or t Weir e 
re, Diſtance. A2 6 
the And two Cats are Meto . 

et, de . when they D 2 10 on; and W e 


he Lontiauaiiy o one Pry and 5, can never coin- 0 
o- another; AR Etac con- 1 | | 

tinu'd, do not meet. 80 1 TLA SES (in eber | 
nes i Ae Patabolw's/Which have 4 ame given to thoſe Figures, | 
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of 1 their Axis placed in the fame. or half Figures of Men, fo com- 
ich Straight Line, are aſymptotical "monly uſed inſtead of Columns 
ts, to one another; or Pitaſters, to fa any 
| _ CorvesoftheſecondKind, Member in Architecture, a8 2 
and that is the Conic/ Sections only Balcony, or: ahe like. Thee are 
m- tte Eyperbola bas fly mptetes, ''othetwile called Telamones, | 
arc , i being tero in Number W. W fignifics,' ſomethin 
All Curves of the: chit Kind,- i rg * FA. the City 0 
un, bare ät leaſt, one Aſyhpote ; 1 ub 
ays e they mo have tree: :?: J 1 Nutze iy b Arche. 
nic ww) Ad — ves ws * he "fox. kind'o > Bate, | 
the d, och have four ym Oo | 
ap- The Conthoid, Oil, i 1 cited, 
the pron Curve? wo "each 4 Ton 6 Hip — K 6 
ſymptore._ . SB. Se, up c Order, is à fort 
Nen of 80h tore dee Order OP pet's Her 
al e lyconcetvdirom et 0 he, "by 3055 n 
mat of the Concbords” For if dt t6 fin the Bl 
D be a. Part of the Curve of It is ulld Fance uſed * 
he Concheid, aud A its Pole * Canvenilency of havin 
and the-Right Line N N be ſo of the like, an in- 
cee thut the. Parts CGD fade regular Columns, bas on- 
FE, Ve. of Rigbt Lines dtuwn 'H Pilaſters of x particular Form. 
fromthe Pole A, be equal to each Artie Order , accordin 5 M. 
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fal. Some Architects give it 
the ſeveral Capitals of all the 
rders of Columns; but he ſays, 
the Ionic, Roman, and Corinthian 
do not at all become it. The deſt 
Way, in his Opinion, is only to 
diſtinguth the Capitals by a Dif- 
ference in their Mouldings; 
. - which: may be made more or 
Jeſs ſimple, and more or leſs de- 
licate, according to the Relation 
they are to bear to the Archi- 
tecture underneath. | 

The Name Fzic, is alſo given 
to. a whole: Story, into which, 
this Order enters; this little Or- 
der being. always found over 
another that is greater. 

This Pedeſtal, or Falſe Pilaſ- 
ter, he ſays, ought always to 
have the ſame Breadth with the 
Column, or Pilaſter underneath; 
and its Height may be equal to 

2 Third, or even a Half of the 

Name Column or Pilaſter, by which 
it is ſupported. .. 
Attic of a Roof, is a kind of 
4 Parapet to a Terras, Platform, 


£ and the like. 


Attic Contine'd, is that which 
encompaſſes the whole Pourtour 
of a Building, withoyt any [nter- 
ruption, following all the Jets, 
he Returns of the Pavilions, 


Co | | 

+. Attic Tuterpos'd is one ſituate 
between two tall Stones, ſome- 
times adorn'd with Columns or 
| ilaſters. , 8 

Aitic Baſe, is a peculiar Kind of 
Baſe uſed in the Ionic Order b 
the ancient Architects; and alſo 
by Palladio, and other Moderns, 

in the Doric. It is the moſt beauti- 
ful of all B 


| 95 | ; | 


'the ſame al 


AV 
and Painting] is the Poſture of 


a Statue or Figure, or the Dif-' 
poſition of its Parts ; by which, 
we Hs ha Ann it - en- 
gaged in, and the very Senti- 
ments ſuppoſed to be in its 
Mind. PO | 

The repreſenting theſe in a 
ſtrong and lively Manner, makes 
what they call a good Expreſſion: 
The Word comes from the 
Italian Attitude, which ſignifies 


ng. 

. ATTRIBUTES [in Scalp- 
ture, Sc.] are Symbols added 
to ſeveral Figures, to Kenote 
their particular Office'and Cha- 
racer ; as a Club is the Attribute 
of Herculenz aTrident, of Ne 
tune; a Palm, of Victory; the 
Eagle, of Jupiter; a Peacock, of 


uno, e. | 

_ AVIARY, a Houſe or Apart- 

ment for the keeping, feeding, 

and breeding of Birds. 5 
AUREOLA, a kind of Crown 

of Glory, given by Statuaries, 

Sc. to Saints, Martyrs, e. as 


a Mark of the Victory they have 


N in 
properly ſignifies a Line 
or long Piece of — or Wool. 
paſſing through the Centre of a 
Sphere, which is moveable upon 
the ſame. 

Spiral Axis, in Architecture, is 
the Axis of a twiſted Column 
drawn ſpirally, in order to trace 


the Circumvolutions without. 


Axis of the Tonic Capital, is 
a Line paſſing perpendicularly 
through the Middle of the Eye 
of the Volute. e 

Aris in Mechanicks, as the Ait, 
of a Balance, is the Line upon 
which is moyes ot tutus. 
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Axit of Rotation, or Circum- 
volution in Geometry, is an ima- 


ginary Right Line, about which 


any plain Figure is conceived to 
revolye, in order to generate a 


Solid. 


Thus a Sphere is conceived to E 


be form'd by the Rotation of a 


Semicircle about its Diameter, 


or Axis, and a Right Cone by 
that of Right-angled Triangle 


about its perpendicular Leg; 


which is here, its Axis. 

Axis of a Circle or Sphere, is a 
Right Line paſſing through the 
Circle, or Sphere, and termina- 
ting at each End in the Circum- 
ference of it. 

Axis is yet moregenerally uſed 
for a Right Line proceeding from 
the Vertex of a Figure, to the 
Baſe of it. 


Axis of a Cylinder, is properly 


that quieſcent Right Line about 
Which the Parallelogram turns, 
by the Revolution of which the 
Cylinder is form'd: 4 ; 
Though both in Right and Ob- 
lique Cylinders, the Right Line 
joining the Centres of the op- 
poſite Baſes, is alſo call'd the 
Axis of the Cylinder. 


Axis of a Cone, is a Rigm Line 


or Side * which the Right- 
angled Triangle forming the 


Cone, makes its Motion. 
Axis of a Veſſel, is that quieſ- 8 


dent Right Line paſſing through 
the Middle of it perpendicular- 
ly to its Baſe, and equally diſtant 
from its Sides. 

Axis of a Conick Section, is a 
Quieſcent Right Line paſſing 
through the Middle of the Fig 
gure, and cutting all the Ordi- 
nates at Right Angles. 


Axis in Opticks, *is a Ray paſ- jut 


fing through the Centre of the 


AX 


Eye; or it is that Ray, which 
proceeding out of the Middle 
of the luminous Cone, falls per- 
83 on the Chryſtalline 

umour, and conſequently paſ- 
ſes through the Ceutre of the 


ye. 

Axis of Oſcillation, is a Right 
Line parallel to the Horizon 
paſſing through the Centre, about 
which a Pendulum vibrates. 

Common or Mean Axis, is a 
Right Line drawn fromthe Point 
of Concourſe of the two Optick 

Nerves, through 4-, whieh joins | 
the Extremity of the ſame Op- 
tick Nerves. 88 

Axis of a Lens, or Glaſs, is a 

Right Line paſſing along the 
Axis of that Solid, of which that 
Lens is a Segment, ; 

Thus a Spherical Convex 

Lens being a Segment of ſome 
Sphere, the Avis of the Leut is 
the Axis of the Sphere ; or it is a 
Right Line paſſing through the 
Centre of it. Dn” | 


Ari of Incidence, in Dieptricks, 
is a Right Line drawn through 
the Point of Incidence perpen- 
-» ularly to the RefraQing Sur- 
D | 38 
Axis of Refraction, is a Right 
Line, continu'd from the Point 
of Incidence, or RefraQion, 
perpendicularly to the Refracting 
urface along the further Me- 
dium. us FINES | | 
Spiral Axis, in Are biteckure, is 
the Axis of a - twiſted Column 
drawn ſpirally, in order to 
trace the Circumvolutions with- 
888 e 8 
Aris of the Tonic Capital, is 
a Line paſſing ndicularly 
through che Middle. of the Vo- 
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© TheCytidger is called "PEN . 
the Citele the Peritrochium; : 
the Radi, or Spokes, which are 
ſometimes fitted immediately i in- 
to the Cylinder, without any 
Circle, the $ tale. 

Round the Axis Winch Rope, - 
2 the Weight, Fe. is to 


The Axis in Peritrochia takes 
Place in the Motion of every 
Machine, where a Circle may be 
conceiy'd, deſcrid'd about: 15 
Axis, concentrick to the 
of 4 Cylinder, about w Ich it 

laced; as in Crane - Wheels, 


Aill-Wheels, C Capſtans, Ge. See 


* WHEEL. 


The Docttine of the Axis in 
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the Radius 15 che Wheel 85 


Juſt ſuſtain 
Wei 8 i, oy . the Weight and thi 
do Wer will be, in equihbri. If 
* at: a Power. appy'd.to d'to 


75 Wbeel in F. 8 
ine of the Direct 'Y 


e Wheel, t 
e 3 . 
will have the ſame he | 
a Power; which a $4 according, 
41 the. perpendicular Directio 
bs, which 28 ct has 
ine © rl 
irection DF C, 
Hence, Since the 
the Power in A, is 
A the, Angle of 


being given, the Pin 
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43 Powers apply 'd 1 
is ſeveral Point E and 
cording to the Directions 5 b. D, 
4 P61. and I parallel to the 
PE vendicular on AL, are to 
each other, as the Diſtances from 


the Centre of. Motion CP, and 


D I reciprocally. 

Heace, as the ilanee from ihe 
Centre of Motion increaſes, the 
Power decreaſes, and vice verſs. 

Hence alſo, fince the Radius 

AC is the greateſt Diſtance, and 


sgrees to the Power, aQng AC- - 


cording to the Line of Direc- 
tion, the perpendicular Power 
win be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe 
able to ſuſtain the Weight G, 
according to the ſeveral Lines of 
Ditection. 

4. If a Power, actin according 
to the Perpendicular A L, liſt the 
Weight G, we Space of, ide 
(© ſee will be to he Space of 


BA 
Hence if the Powet be but a 


—— Part of the Weight, te 
Radius of the Wheel mut be 
* the 


Tar great, ex. 


ht 3000, an the Power 50, 


oY adi of the Wheel will 


de to that of the Axis, as 60 to 1. 

This Inconvenience is provi- 
ded againſt by inereaſing the 
Number of Wheels, and Axes, 


and making one turn round ano- 


ther, by Means of Teeth, or 
Pinions. See WHEEL, and Px- 
No DR Ae 


B A 
RACK See BAGUETTE. 
BACK-NAILS, a Sort of 
Nails made with flat Shanks, 
ſoasto hold faſt, and not to open 
the. Grain of the Wood, uſed 
in nailing Guts together, for ſav- 
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2 nth 'of any 
% BAC! UETTE. [ in Arch:tec- 
iure, a little round Moulding, leſs 
than an Aftragal; ſometimes 


carv'd and enrich'd with Folia- 
| 25 Pearls, Ribands, Lawrels, 
.. Though, according to M. 
Le Clere, when a Baguette is in- 
rich d with Ornaments, its Name 
is chang d, and it is called a Ch 
let. Or Baguette, is a Term uſed 
by Carpenters, for a kind of 4/- 
zragel, or Hip-Moulding ; by 
which is meant the outward An- 
. gle, or the Hips or Corners of 


aRoot; which in ſquare Frames, 


where the Roof is three quarters 
pitch, contains an Angle of one 
hundred and ſixteen Degrees and 
twelve Minutes. ä 
BALANCE, in Mechanick, 


is one of the fix ſimple Powers 


principally uſed for determining 
the Equality or Difference of 
Weights in heavy Bodies, and 


conſequently other Maſſes and- 


Quantities of Matter... 


The Balance is of two Kinds, 


Viz. the Antient and Modern. 


The Antient, or Roman, called 


; F — 
— - 
F - 
. 
A 4 " 1 
% , - 
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by the Middle, to the Extremes | 


whereof are hung Scales. 
In each Caſe the Beam is cal- 


led the Brachia; the Line on 


vrhich the Beam turns, or which 
divides its Brachia, is called the 


Axit; and when conſidered with 


reſpe& to the Length of. the 
Brachia, is eſteem'd but a Point, 
and called the Centre of the Ba- 
lance; and the Places where the 
Weights are applied, the Points 
of Suſpenſion, or Application. 
In the Roman Balance, there- 


fore, the Weight uſed for a Coun- 


ter Balance ĩs the ſame ; but the 


Points of Application various : 


In the common Balance, the 


.Counter-Poiſe is various, and the 


Points of Application the ſame. 
The Principle on which each is 
found is the fame, and may be 
conceiv'd from what follows. 
The Doctrine of the Balance. 
The Beam AB, the principal 


Part of the Balance, is a Lever 


the Szatera Ramana, or Steel- 


Tura, conſiſts of a. Lever, or 


and ſuſpended near one of its 


Extremes: On one Side the Ceu- | 


tre are applied the Bodies to be 
weigh'd, and their Weight mea - 
ſured by the Divigons mark*d on 


the Beam, in a Place where a . 


-moveable along the 


Beam, being fix'd, keeps the Ba- 


lance in equilibrio. This is (till 
in uſe in Markets, Sc. where 
=_ Bodies are to be weigh'd. 
The modern Balance now or- 
dinarily in uſe, conſiſts of a Le- 
ver, or Beam, ſuſpended exactly 


— moveable on a Centre, 
u 


val 


: 
* 


of the firſt Kind, which (in- 
ſtead of reſting on a Fulcrum 
at C, the Centre of its Mo- 
tion,) is ſuſpended by ſome- 
thing faſtened to C its Cen- 

' | — 


” & 4 
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. 
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tre of Motion. Hence the Me, 
chaniſm of the Balance depends 
on the ſame Theorem as that of 
the Lever. See the Figare. 

Wherefore as the known Weight 
is to the unknown, ſo is the Diſ- 
tance of the unknown Weight 
from the Centre of Motion to 
the Diſtance of that of the known, 
where the two Weights will coun- 
rerpoiſe each other; conſequent- 
ly the, known Weight ſhews 
t 


the Quantity of the unknown 
Weight; Or thus, the Action of 
a Weight to move a Balance is, 


by ſo much greater, as-the Point 
preſs'd by the Weight is more 
preſs'd diſtant from the Centre 
of the Balaxce, and that Action 
follows the Proportion of the 
Diſtance of the ſaid Point from 
that Centre. | | | 
When the Balance moves a- 


bout its Centre, the Point B de- 


2 the Arch Bô, whilſt the 
oint A deſcribes the Arch A a, 
which is the biggeſt of the two; 
therefore in that Motion of the 
Balance, the Action of the fame 
Weight is different, according to 


the Point to which it is applied: 


Hence it follows, that the Pro- 
tion ot the Space gone through 

y that Point at A, is As., and 
at B as Bb; but thoſe Arches are 


* to one another as CB, CA. 


Harieties in the Application of a 
Balance. „ ee 

If the Brachia of a Balance be 
divided into equal Parts, one 
Ounce apply'd, to the ninth Di- 
vition from the Centre, will equi- 
ponderate with three Ounces at 
the third; and two Ounces at the 
fixth. Diviſion, act as ſtrongly as 
three at the fourth, c. 


+. Hence it follows, that the Ac- 


tion of a Power to move 2 Ba- 


as the Weight. 


BA 


ce is in a Ratio compounded . 


f the Power itſelf, and its Dif? 
tance, from the Centre; for that 


Diſtance is .as the Space gone f 


through in the Motion of the 
Balance. | 

It may be here obſerved, that 
the Weight equally preſſes the 
Point of Suſpenſion at whatever 
Height it hangs from it, and in 
the ſame manner as if it was 
fixed at that very Point; for the 
Like at all Heights equall 
ſtretches the Cord by which it 
bas OTH 494; a 

A Balance is ſaid to be in equi- 
librio, when the Actions of the 
Weights upon each Brachium to 
move the Balance are equal, ſo 
a mutually to deſtroy each o- 
ther. \ 


When a Balance is in æguili- 


brio, theWeights on each Side are 
ſaid to equiponderate. Unequal 


Weights may alſo equiponde- 


rate; but then the Diſtances from 
the Centre muſt be reciprocally 
In which Caſe, 
if each Weight be multiplied by 


its Diſtance, the Product will be 


of the Steel-yard, | 
© Thus in a Balance, whoſe Bre- 
chia are very unequal, a Scale 
hanging. at the ſhorteſt, and the 
longeſt divided into equal Parts; 
if ſuch a Weight be applied to 
it, as at the firſt Diviſion ſhall 
uiponderatè with one Onnce 
in the Scale, and the Body to be 
weigh'd put into the Scale 


equal; which is the Foundation 


? 


the above mentioned Weight be | 
moved along the longeſt B. 


chium, till the equilibrizz de 
found, the Number of Diviſions 
between the Body and the Cen- 
tre, news the Number of Oun- 
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the Subdiviſions the Parts of an 


Ce. | 
ee fume 
founded the deceitful Balance 
which cheats by the Inequality of 
the Brachia: For inſtance ; take 
two Scales of unequal Weights, 
3 the Proportion of nitie to ten, 
eo gang one of therm at the tenth 
iviton of the Balaxce above de- 
- ſcribed ; and the other at the 


ninth Divition, f that there may 


be an £quilibrizm ; Li then you 
take any Weights, v are to 
Que another as nine to teri, and 
put the firſt in the firſt Scale, and 
the ſecond in the other Scale, 
they will equiponderate. 
Several Weights banging 4t ſe- 
vera Diſtancet on one Side, 22 
equiponderate with a fingle Weight 
on ihe other Side: Lo do this, it 
is required, that the Product of 
that Weight, by its Diſtance from 
the Centre, be equal to the Sum 
of the Products of all the other 
eights, each being multiplied 
by its Diſtance from the Centre. 
To demonſtrate which, . hang 
three Weights of an Ounce each 
at the ſecond, third, and fifth Di- 
viſions from the Centre, and they 
will equiponderate with one ſin- 
le Ounce apply'd at the tenth 
iviſion of the other Brachium; 
and the Weight of one Ounce 
at the ſixth Diviſion, and anot 
of three Ounces at the four 
Diviſion, will equiponderate with 
the Weight of two Ounces on 
h — other Side at the ninth Divi- 
on. | 
Several Weights wnequal in 
Number on either Side, may equi- 
ponderate: In this Caſe, if each 
of them be multiplied by its Diſ- 
tance from the Centre, the Sums 
of the Product on either Side 


? 


Pripciple alſo is libr 


gether, are calied the Beam of 


will be equal; and if thoſe Sums 


are equal, there will be an Æęui- 4 
tam. 
To prove which, han, a IDE 

Weight of two 3 the % 

fifth Diviſion, and two others; L. 

each of one Ounce, at the ſe- D = 

cond and ſeventh; on the other 2 4 

Side hang two Weights, each al- O! 

ſo of one Ounce, at the ninth B. 

and tenth Diviſions; and theſe 


wa will equiponderate with 
thoſe three. 
To the Perfection of a Balexce 


„tis required, that the Points of 


Suſpenſion be exactly in the ſame 
Line as the Centre of the Ba- 
lance, that they be preciſely equi - 
diſtant from that Point on either 
Side; that the Brat bia be as long 
as conveniently they may; that 
there be as little Friction as poſ- 
fible in the Motion of the Beam 
and Scales; and laſtly, that the 
Centre of Gravity of the Beam 
be placed a little below the Cen · 
tre of Motion. 

Firſs, Note that AC taken to- 


the Balance. | n 
The Print B, the fix'd Point 
on whith it moves, and equally di- 
vides AB' and BC, which art 
called two Brachia's. | 


THEOREM: 


W- 8 by D 

If two Weights tied to the End 
of an horizontal Balance, ate tb 
one another reciprocally, as their 
Diſtance from the fix d Point; 
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DEMONSTRATION 1, 
LerAB=BC, andtheWe bt 


> then [ ſay as D2:'Ez 
AB: BC. i * 


"ON as Ds. BC: : Ex: A 


8 A 


bDrNMONSTRAT ION . 


Of Unequal Brachixt Ee, 


1. Let B be the the fix d Point: 

2. Let AC be 24 Feet. 
3. Let AB $andBC==16. 
4. Let the ee Dei. 


B. Which r to ade demonſ- Pound, and E ==6 ound: Then 
trared- 1 ad oY ſay, ; 
* 1 10 1383 ö 
| darts ah a 
* 0 . _ , 
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As the Leſſer e AB'S 
is tothe deſſer Weight E 6, fo is 
the Gteater Brackia” 806 16. 
to the 
"On isTequir'd_ to equipoize E, 

uote Leffer rache ABS 
is to — Greater Brachia BC 16, 
0 is che Power apply d at C, viz. 
EG, to the 2 it wille ni-- 
POLE at A, vis. D xa. Q. E. * 


PROPOSITION u. 


dies being known, ap ly'd tothe 
Ends of a Balance 45 '2 known 
Length, to find upon that 
Balance the common fix'd 


whereon: the. two given . 


vill, in Egnilibrio. 
PEoNSTRATION. 
24 Foot . ae 
The oF. 12, a 

e Then i ax 


TheWeight of two heavy Bo- We 


| Minor. © 6h 


2 0 the Sum of both Wei ts, 
* is to the leſſer Weight 
fo is the whole Balance ACM 


greater” Weight D 12, fo the leſſer Brachia ABS; 
as the Sum of D. E is to AC 
So is the greater Weight D 12. 


to the Greater Brachia B C16: 
Therefore it is evident, that the 
Point B is is the fixed Point ot 


Centre of Motion required Q. E. 
D. See the preceding Figure, 


Ma N. B. It is here ſuppos'd, 
that the Balance AC is with- 
our Weight in itſelf, as a 
Eine, SLE — as betore no- 


. 
eint, or Centre of Motion, 


PROPOSITION: ni. 2 
Tue Leng th and Weight of '2 


1 being iven, Which has 


at one of its Ends, a Body of 
known Weight, to find the fix'd 
Point, about Which, the Weighe 
of the Balance and the Weigh 
2 hy Body hall. e 


at 


— 


BA BA 


1. Let the Balance weigh 16 Pounds, and the Body 8 Pounds 
Pound, and its Length be 12 Feet. taken together, is to the whole 1 5 
2. The Body E $8 Pounds. Length of the Balance 12 Feet; | in | 
Then I ſay, as 24, the Sum of So is 8 the Weight of the Bo. I AE 
the Weights of the Balance 16 dy E to the Leſſer Brachia AB fte. 


Or thus, Diſt 


Rs 24, the Sum of the Weights heavieſt, of which, hangs at one uf 
of ADE is to 12, the Length of the Ends of a Balance of 0 3 
of the Balance, ſo is 16 the known Length and Weigh, W,? 
Weight of the Balance, to B D and given fix d Point (as Stcel- 
$ the Greater Brachia.  Yards,) to hang that of leaſt I g. 
- Therefore, it is evident that Weight in ſuch Manner, that beyo 
the Point Bis the Point requim'd. one aſſiſted by the Weight 

| of the Balance, it may keep Con 

PRO POSITION IV. my heavieſt Body in Equil [2.1 

. | 


: « o ? þ Open 
Two Bodies being given, the - N e — 


> - i 
wa. 1 p 
* * 
7 


1. Let the Balance A B weigh of the Gravity of the Brachis 
2 Ounces, and 14 Inches oy. CB of the Balance A B, ſhall 
2. Let G be the fix d Point, keep the Weight DO in Equil4: 
an Inch from the End A, and let brio about the Centre of Motion 
the Part D of Body DO, weigh G. | 
15 Ounces. | 4 Dividethe Batance AB in 
3. Let E be a Body of an to two equal Parts at G, whic 
and moveable at Plea- (if made of equal Matter) wi 
Fure, to find the Point F, where be its Centre of Gravity. 
He Body E, with the Min cps | 
| - | 7 Suppoſ 


eons — 


1 | 
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. Suppoſe the Body H to be 
t: in Wei | to Ne Balance 
30. AB., viz. =2 Ounces, to hang 
from the the Point G. 

Then as the Diſtance AC is to the 
Diſtance CG, ſo is the Weight H, 
= the Weight of the Balance, to 
2 fourth Proportional S one Part 
of the Weight D O, viz. = 12 
Ounces; wherefare, the other 
Part of it remaining, is = 3 
Ounces. | 

Now again, _ | 

As 1 Ounce, the Weight of 
the Body E, is to the Part D, 
11 Ounces, the laſt Number 


x 0 '2 the Diſtance of F from 
KH C, whereon the Body E bein 
15", If hung, will keep the Body DO 
cer in Equilibrio. Ef 

8 BALCONY, a Projecture 
wu beyond the Naced of a Wall or 
Building, ſupported by Pillars or 
| Conſoles, and encompaſled with 
9" Balluſtrade. Or it is a kind of 
| open Gallery for People to ſtand 
in, to behold any publick Shew, 
as Pageants, Cavalcades, publick 
Entries of Ambaſſadors, c. 
in Cities; or for taking the Air, 


t. a 
This jutty or projective Build- 
ing is uſually placed in the Mid- 
die of a Front of a Houſe, or 
publick Hall, c. if there be but 
one; and is uſually level with 
i the firſt Floor, up one Pair of 
Stairs. IVY | 
quill Some of theſe are made with 
Wood, and others with Iron; 
Wooden Balconies conſiſt of 
Rails and Balluſters; and fo 
ſometimes do thoſe of Iron ; but 
t other Times, are made of 
Caſt- Iron, of various Figures in 
demi-Relief; and Some again, of 


found, ſo the Diſtance of AC 
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wrought Iron, in Crail'd Work, 
or Flouriſhes, in different Forms, 
according to the Fancy of the 
Workman, Ec. 

As to the Price, Wooden Bal- 
conies are commonly paid for 
by the Yard, from 3s. to 55, per 
Yard, according to the Work- 
manſhip the Carpenter beſtows 
upon it. 

Thoſe of Iron, are commonly 
paid fur by the Pound or Hun- 
dred * petoom 4d. to 8 d. 
per Pound, according to the Cu; 
riofity of the Workmanſhip. 

It may be proper here, to tako 
Notice of what Sir Henry Mot- 
ton ſays concerning all [n-lets 
and Out- lets, ſuch as Balconies, 
Windows, c. that they ought 
not to approach too near the Cor- 
ner of Walls; it being an eſ- 
ſential Error, to weaken that 
_ which ſtrengthens all the 
r ; 


This, ſays he, is a Precept well L 


recorded, but ill practis'd, even 


by the Iraliant themſelves, par- 


ticularly at Fenice; where he 
had obſerv'd divers Pergoli, or 
Mancina, (as they ſeem to be 
called by Vitruviut,) which are 
certain Baluſtraded Out-Stand- 
ings, made for ſtanding in, to ſa- 
tisfy the Curioſity of the Sight, 
very dangeroufly ſet forth upon 
the very Point itſelf of the Mu- 
ral Angle. | 

M. LeClerc ſays, the Parts of 
a Balcony are the Terrafs, the 
Baluſtrade that incloſes it, aud 


the Conſoles which ſupport it: 


Or, to explain himſelf the more 
accurately, a Balcony is a Piece 
of Architecture raiſed in the Air, 
incloſed with a Baluſttade, and 


8 by a Ittle Entablsture. 
+ - «8; 
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whereof the Cornice, or upper- 
moſt Part, makes a Terras ; the 
Fiete and Architrave being on- 
8 continu'd at the Bottom and 
Sides; and the whole Balcony 
further ſupported by Confoles. 
The Frieze is made. with a 
little Sweep, that the Zocle of 
the Pedeftal above, may not ap- 
pear ill ſupported ; and that the 
Conſole coming to contract, or 
ſtraighten itſelf, at the Bottom, 
may do it the more gracefully; 
without which, it would appear 
too heavy. ä 
The Height of the Confoles 


may be equal to their Projecture; 


but it will be an Addition both 
to the Beauty and. Strength of 
the Work, if they be madehigher. 

A Balcony may be continu'd 
quite through the Facade of a 

uilding, by adding: Conſoles, 
from Spare to Space ; to be dif- 
pos'd between the Windows, 
which will be underneath. 

He is of Opinion, that Iron 
-Balconies will do much better 
than thoſe of Stone, as being 
- Fighter, and lefs ſubject to De- 
.*cay ; which; if they be gilt, they 
will be exceedingly magnificent, 


and a very proper Ornament for 


a Palace. | 2 
BALDACHIN [of Balda- 
chino, Ital. Baldagum, Fr ja Piece 
of Architecture, in Form of a 
Canopy, ſupported with Co- 
lumns, and ſerving as a Crown 
5 5 8 It 
properly ſiguifies a Canopy car- 
de the Hoſt in Len Ca- 
tholick Countries. Some alſo 
give the Name Baldachin, to a 

zhell over the Front-Door of an 
o | 
 BALKS; Poles. or Rafters, 
. over Out-Houſes or Barus; 


Peer, or Pillar. 


Churches, on Terras-Walks 


B A 


and among Bricklayers, great 
Beams, ſuch as are uſed in ma- 


king Scaffolds ; * ſo ſome 


call great Pieces of Timber, 
coming from .beyond Seas by 


Floats. 


 BALLON, in Architecture, a 
French Term, uſed to 2 the 
round Globe on the Top of a 


BALUSTRADE, an Aſſem- 


blage of one or more Rows of 


little turn'd Pillars, call'd Baluſ- 
ters, made of Marble, Iron, 
Wood,” or Stone, of a Height 
fit for a Man to reſt his Elbows 
upon, fixed upon a Terras, or 
the Top of a Building, or elſe 
to make a Separation between 
one Part of it and another: 
BALUSTER, which is uſu- 
ally corruptly pronounced Ban- 
niſter, is a ſmall Column, or Pi- 
latter of different Sizes, viz. from 
an Ineh and three quarters, to 


four Inches ſquare or Diameter: 


theit Dimenſtons and Forms are 
various, according to the Fancy 
of the Workman. They are 
frequently adorn'd with Mould- 
ing. > 
"Dai Cange derives the Word 
from Balauſtrum, or Balauſtrium, 
a Place, among the Antients, 
whete their Baths were rail'd in. 
others derive the Name from 
Balauſtrum in Latin, from 3a. 
a in the Greet, which ſigni- 
ties the Flower of a Wild Pome 
granate; which it is fuppoſed to 
WEnn ᷣͤ TE 
As to their Uſe, they are pla- 
ced with Rails on Stairs, in t 
Fronts of Galleries in Churches 
Sc. Alſo round Altar-Pieces ir 


and in Balconics aud Platform 
fs = : 


\ 


e pla- 
in t 

rches 
ces ii 
Valks 
forms 


A 


BA 


'& to their Price, with Rails, c. 
of Wood, on Stairs, Balconies, 
Platforms, c. according to the 
Work, about 34. per Yard, run- 
ning Meaſure. 

For turning them only, the 
vſual Rate is 1 4. per Inch for 
Workmanſhip. 

" The Charge for 2 them : 
Balluftrades, with their Appur- 
tenapces, are uſually painted by 
the Yard: They are cuſtomari- 
ty meaſur'd thus: Both Sides of 
the Baluſters are meaſur'd as 
though they were flat Meaſure, 
including the Spaces between the 
Baluſters ; which being caſt up in 
Feet and Parts, are reduced into 
Yards, like other flat Painting 
5 | 


Mr. Leybzrn tells us, that he 
has ſeen the Experiment try'd:by 
Baues the Baluſters, to find the 

ference betwixt that Way, and 
meaſuring them, and the Spaces 
on both Sides, as though upon a 
Flat, and found that-the Diffe- 
rence would not countervail the 
Trouble of Girting. But it is 
reaſonably to be ſuppoſed, that 
they ſhould be nearly the ſame, 
it being the common Practice to 
ſet them no more than their 
Square or Diameter aſunder ; 
and then the Flanks make good 

e Spaces. 

BALUSTERS? are akind of 
BALISTERS S little Pillars 
join'd by a Rail, at a convenient 
Height, for the Elbows to reft 


upon. | | 
Of theſe, M. Le Clerc propo- 
ſes various Forms, accommoda- 
ted to the various Orders of Ar- 
1 where Baluſtrades 
may be uſed. * 
By BALUSTRADE, he means a 
Series or Row of Baluſters, with 
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their Rail, ſerving as a Tablette, 
or Reſt to the 
the ſame Time, as a Fence and 
Incloſure to Balconies, Altars, 
Terraſſes, Stair-Caſes, Water- 
Works, large Windows, c. 

Baluſtrades conſiſt of one or 
more Ranges or Rows of Ba- 
luſters, terminated by Pedeſtals 
of the ſame Height. 

If in a Stone or Marble Ba- 
luſtrade, the Diſtance from one 
Pedeſtal to another, be too great 
for a Tablette or Rail of a ſin- 
gle Stone, it mnſt be made of 
two: In which Cale, it will be 
proper to have the Juncture or 
Aſſemblage ſupported with a 
Dye, it a Baluſter be judged too 
weak to ſuſtain it. 
Hie is of Opinion, that the 
Ranges ought to terminate in 
half Balufters, join'd to the Pe- 
deſtals. Though ſome Architects 
have other Sentiments. g 

Though there are Baluſters of 
various Figures, he would have 


the round and the ſquare have 


the Preference. | 
He alfo wonld haye every Ba- 
tuftrade have its Zocle ; though 
Palladio, indeed, gives an inſtance 
of the contrary, in his /Zgyprian 
Hall, p. 110. But this, he ſays, 
is not to be imitated. 3 
Round Baluſters are not ſo hea- 


vy as the ſquare ones: They are 


frequently made of very hard 
Stone, as that of Lions; which 


works better than any other 


kind of Stone, except Marble. 


When it is defired to have a 


Baluſtrade richer, and more de- 
licate than ordinary, ſuch as are 
ſometimes ſeen-before Altars, it 
may be caſt of Braſs, or Silver; 
unleſs, to ſave Expences, it be 
u to have it of Wo 
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"FE; | 
gilded ; for ſuch Baluſtrades may 
- be made as rich in Ornaments as 
you pleaſe. 1 
All Baluſtrades, being intended 
to be Breaſt-high, none ſhould 
ever exceed three Foot aud a 
quarter at moſt, not be lower 
than two Foot and a quarter at 
leaſt. The Meaſures far this, to 
be taken from the Royal Paris 
Foot, which is to the Exgliſb 
Foot, as 1068 to 1000. 
He obſerves, that in the Ba- 
luſtrades of Stair-Caſes, the Zocle 
ſhould always be the Height of 
the Steps; and that the Baluſtrade 
terminates much better with a 
Pedeſtal: on the Ground, than a 
Pedeſtal on the Deſcent. | 
And alſo, that whether the Pe- 
deſtal be on the Deſcent, or not, 
it muſt always have a Buttreſs, 
in manner of a Conſole, to ſuſ- 
tain and bear up againſt the Preſ- 
ſure of the Baluſtrade. 
And that in Baluſtrades which 
are between Pedeſtals, without 
* either Baſes or Cornices, the 
Tablette ſhould only confiſt of 
a Plat- Band, ſuſtain'd by aFillet 
or little Talon underneath ; ans 
the Zocle may have a little Ca- 
vetto over it. 1 I 
Again, when a Baluſtrade is 


independant, the Pedeſtals may 


be proportioned to the Baluſters; 
of which M. Le Clerc gives ſe- 
veral. Inſtances: But when it is 
uſed m Orders of Columns, 
whereon it has ſome Dependance, 
the Pedeftals, in that Caſe, can't 
be N at Pleaſure. 1 
Ik the Pedeſtals, which termi- 
nate a Baluſtrade, be compleat 
and well-proportion'd to the Pil- 
lars which they ſupport, - their 
- Cormices will be found too 
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weak to be continu'd alone, and 
ſo to ſerve for a Tablette to the 
Balaſtrade: Therefore it will be 
neceſſary, to add aPlat-Band un- 
neath, which will make a Sym- 
metry wich that round the Table 


or Pannel of the Pedeſtall. 


.' Inſtead of Baluſters there is 
ſometimes an Entrelas of 
Crailed Work, which are not 
inferior to the others in Beauty. 
Of theſe M. Le Clerc propoſes 
various Deſigus in his Book. . 

Theſe alſo may be further in- 


rich'd by making the. Wreaths, 


Roſes, and Foliages, of Braſs; 
which would ſtill. do ipfinitely 
better if they were gilt. 

Theſe Extrela*s ſhould be made 
more or leſs delicate, according 
to the Places where they are to be 
uſed: As for Inſtance, thoſe which 
are placed on a Topof a Building 
and which . can only be view'd 
from. afar, ſhould be leſs delicate; 
than thoſe that are to be.view'd 
ner Ha=dd. oe, ff 
BAND, in Architecture, is a 
general Name for any flat low 
Member, or on that is broad, 
and not very deep; which is 
alſo called Face, from the La- 


tin Faſtia, which Fitruvius uſes 


for the ſame Thing. And ſome- 
times Fillet, Pfads . 
_ BANDELET , Cis deriv'd 
from the French Bandelette, a 
little Fillet or Band] is any little 
Band or flat Moulding, as. that 
which crowns. the Doric Archi- 
trave, *Tjs alſo. called Texia, 
rom the Latin Tania, which, 

rravias uſes forthe fameThing. 
It is alſo uſed een to 
ſignify the three Parts that com- 
poſe an Architrade. 


-. 4 
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BANIS TER, See BALUSTER. 
BARACK, 585 Barac cas, 
BARAQUE, 5 Spaniſh, little 
Cabins which 
make on the Sea-Shore] a Hut, 
or little Lodge, for Soldiets in 
a Camp: Thoſe for the Horſe, 
were formerly called Baracks ; 
and thoſe for the Foot Fats : 
But now Barack is uſed indif- 
fereatly for both, They are ge- 
nerally made, by fixing four 
forked Poles in the Ground, and 
laying four others acroſs them ; 
afterwards the Walls are built up 
with Sods, Wattles, or what pro- 
per Materials the Place affords 4 
the Top is either 
thatched, or cover'd with Turf, 
according as the Country ſup- 
plies them. | 
When an Army is in Winter 
Quarters, the Soldiers uſually 
build Baracks; but in Summer, 
only make Shift with Tents. 
BARBACAN 7 [Some derive 
BARBICAN, S it from the 
French ; but others, of Barba- 
cane, Italian] a Canal, or —— 
ing left in the Wall, for Water 
to come in and go out at, when 
Buildings are ere&ted in Places 
liable to be overflow'd ; or to 
drain off the Water from a Ter- 
ras. It is alſo uſed to ſignify an 
Outwork in a Building. . 
BARGE- COURSE [with 
Bric nad 5 Term tfſed for 
Part of the Tiling which projects 


over without the principal Rat- 


ters, in all Sorts of Buildings, 
where there is either a Gable, or 
a Kirkin-Head. n 
BARN. Mr. H orliadge adviſes 
as to the Situation of Barns, that 
it will be very inconvenient to 
build Barns, or Stables, or Pla- 


man een 


the Fiſhermen 


planked, - 


BA 


to the Dwelling-Houſe; becauſe 
Cattle, Poultry, c. require to 
be kept near to Barns, c, which 
would be an Annoyance, to the 
Houfe. 4 
As to the Prices of Framing, 
Cc. The Carcaſs of a Barn has 
been built for 35s. 64. per Square 
for Carpenters Work alone; an 
8 5, per Square has been given 
for Carpenters Work, the Fel- 
ling, Hewing, and Sawing of his 
Timber-Boards,andfindingNails. 
Some Workmen ſay, that the 
Charge of a Square of building 
of the Timber-Wark of a Tim- 
ber Barn may be computed in 
the Manger following; viz. 45, 
a Square for the ſawing the 
Boards. (conſidering that they 
lap over one another) and the 
ſtaving of the Logs, 2s a Square; 
for ſawing the Timber-Members 
35. 6d. a Square; for framing 
the Carcaſs, from 4s. to 7s. 
a Square for the Value of the 
Timber, reckoning the Price of 
the Timber from 125. to 21 s. per 
Ton ; and one Ton to make 25. 
ſquare of Frame in Barn-Work. 
Rough Timber, is that un- 
hew'dorun ſquar'd ; anda Ton of 
rough Timber, has beenreckon'd 
equal to a Load of hew'd. From 
theſe Computations, we may 
compute the whole Value of 3 
Square of ſuch Timber-Work to 
be worth from 3s. 64. to 165. 
64d. per Square, Ye 
BARS of Iron, upright ones 
Baby ee 5 — uſual Price 
is three Pence Halfpenny, or for 
Pence a Pound in 2 our 
BAR- POSTS, a Sort of Poſts, 
two of which, and five Rails or 
Bars, ſerve inſtead of a Gate, for 
an Inlet-into Fields and other 
Incloſures: Theſe Poſts conſiſt 


E4 cach, 
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each of five Mortoiſes; and the 
Poſts are uſually fix Foot, or 
ſix Foot and a half long, four of 
which ſtand above the Ground. 

Theſe Poſts are, in ſome Pla- 
ces, made by the Piece, viz. a 
Penny or three Halfpence per 
Poſt hewing, and a Halipenny 

r Hole, for mortiſing. 
BASE [of Buoy, Gr. Reſt, 
Support, or Foundation] is uſed 
to ſignify any Body which bears 
another ; but particularly, for the 
lower Parts of a Column, and a 
Pedeſtal. | 
I The Baſe is alſo ſometimes cal- 
Jed Spira, from Spire, the Folds 
of a 5 laid at Reſt, which 
form a Eigure not much ualike it. 
be Baſe of a Column, is that 
Part between the Shaft and the 
Pedeſtal, if there be any Pede- 
ſtal; or if there be none, be- 


tween the Shaft and the Plinth, 
or Zocle. 


The Baſe is ſuppoſed to be the 


Foot of the Column ; or, as ſome 
define it, it is that to a Column, 
that a Shoe is to a Man. 
The Members or Ornaments 
whereof a Baſe is compos d, are 
| Arrach by others, to have been 
Originally delign'd to repreſent 
the Iron Circles with which the 
Feet of Trees and Poſts were 
irded, . which ſupported the 
ouſes of the Antients; in order 
to ſtrengthen them. 8 
Tube Baſle is different in the 
different Orders. 
The Taſcan Baſe is the moſt 
ſimple of all Orders; conſiſt- 
ing, according to ſome, only of 
a fingle Tore, beſides the Plintb. 
The Doric Baſe has an Aſtra- 
. gal more than the Taſcan, al- 


| n ee EE SS 
I! be Jonic Baſe has a large Tore 


Baſe; but then he allows it but 


, BA 
over two ſlender Scotia, ſepara- 
ted by two Aſtragals: But there 
are no Baſes at all in the moſt 
antient Monuments of this Or- 
der; which Architects are at 1 
Lofs to account for. 

The Corinthian Baſe has two 
Tores, tWo Scotta's, and two A, 


__ | 

I be Compoſite Baſe has an Aſ- 

tragal leſs than the Corinthian. 
The Aztic Baſe, is ſo denomi- 

nated, becauſe it was firſt uſed 

by the Athenians, It has two 


Tores, and a Scotia, and is very 


proper for Ionic and Compoſite 
Columns. | 

The Parts or Members ex- 
ceed the Number of the Kinds; 
becauſe ſome Authors differ from 
others in their Form, according 
to the Account following : 


The Taſcan Baſe,according to 
Vitruvint, is to be one half Mod. 


in Height. This croſs Member 
conſiſts of three ſmaller Members, 


or Parts, viz. a Plinth, a Torus, and 
a Fillet ; and is divided, and ſub- 
divided as follows: The whole 
Height being 30, is divided into 
two equal 


arts; the lower of 
which Parts is for the Plinth; 
and the upper Part of the two 


is to be ſubdivided into. three 


equal Parts; the upper of which 


is for the Filet, and the lower, 


for the Torut. 


- 


Palladdio alſo allows the Alti- 
tude of this Baſe to be thirty 


Minutes; which he diſtributes 


among three ſmaller Members, 


viz. a Phuth, or Orlo, a Torus, 


and a Liftel{a, or Cincture; the 


Plinth is fifteen Minutes the 


Torus twelve and a half, and 


the Liſtella, two and a half high. 
5 though that Was. introduced by 1 5 iſt a, a na w 


cammoxzi allo allows thirty 
Minutes to-the Altitude of this 


EF 


BA 


two Members, or Parts; which low, (and might perhaps be more 
properly called a Scotia, or Caſe- 
ment,) he allows ten Minutes; 
to the lower Thorus ſeven one 
Third Minutes, and to the lower 
Anunlet, One one Fourth Minute, 
and to the Cavezzo Four two 
Thirds Minutes; to the middle 
e one Fourth Minute, 
to the upper Thorns four one 
Fourth,-and- to the upper Auna- 
let One one Fourth Minute. 
Scamoxzi makes the Doric Baſe 
thirty Minutes in Altitude, which 
are ſubdivided among fix ſmaller 
Members, viz. 1ſt, a Plinth, (be- 
inning below, and ſo aſcend- 
ing,) allowing to it ten Minutes 
2dly, A Thorus of 
dly, A Liſt of 
, A Scotia of 
Sthly, A Liſt of 
And Gthly, A Tho- 
rus of five Minutes and a half. 
Above all theſe he places a Liſt 
of two Minutes, which he does 
nat reckon into the Baſe, but to 
the Part of the Body of the Co- 


are, a Plinth of eighteen Mi- 
nutes, and a Thorus of twelve 
Minutes; altho' at the ſame Time 
he places a Liſt of three Minutes 
above the Thorns. 

 Vignola alſo makes this Baſe to 
conſiſt of three Parts, a Pliuth, 
Thorns, and Fillet: All which 
he reckons thirty Minutes — half 


a Module. 


The Doric Baſe. 
Vitruvius makes to conſiſt of ſix 
Parts, vis. a Plinth, two Thorus's, 

one Scotia, and two Lifts: To 
the whole Height of all theſe, 

he allows thirty Minutes, which 

ne thus divides, v2. Firſt, into 

three Parts; the lower one of 
which is for the Plinth, and ſub- 

divides the two remaining Parts 

into four; the upper one of 
-which he allots to the upper T ho- 

rus, and the three lower Parts of 
theſe four he divides into two; 
the lower of which two is for 
the lower Thorus : After which 

he ſubdivides the upper Part of 
theſe two into ſeven equal Parts; 

the upper and lower of theſe ſe- 
ven Parts, are for. the two Liſts, 
and the five which are betwixt 
them, are for the Scotia. 

But among all theſe fix Mem- 
bers, or Parts of the Baſe, there 
is one large Filler, which is one 

twelfth Part of the Mod. but he 
does not reckon this Filet to be 
any Part of the Baſe, but a Part 
of the Body of the Column. 
- , Palladio aſſigns thirry Minutes 
to the Height of this Baſe : Ac- 
.cording to his Scheme of this 
Member, it is compoſed of ſe- 
ven Parts, viz. a Plinth, two 
Tborus es, three Aunulets, and a 
Scotia, or Cavetto, which he pro- 


. Plimth, which is wrought hol- 


eight Minutes. 
one Minute. 
four Minutes. 
one Minute. 


Vignola, in like manner, allows 
the Altitude of the Baſe to be 
one half of the Diameter of the 
Column below ; but he makes it 
to conſiſt of but four Parts, viz. 
a Plizth, a large and a ſmall T- 
rus, and à Loft. 
I be oxic Baſe, according to Vi- 
truvius, is half a Mod. in Height, 
and in this Order deſcribes two 
ſorts of Baſes; the one for the 
Ionic Column, without a Pedeſtal, 
and the other for that with. Each 
of which Baſes conſiſts of ſmal- 
ler Members ; But the Baſes are 
different in the Dimenſions of 


F 3 AAAS. 
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| Ihe Members of which they 
portions as follows: To the 'confiſt are theſe that follow, viz. | 


a Plinth, tour Fillers, two So- 
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BA 
zia's, two Aftragals, and a Tho- 
rut. * 
F irſt, as to the Ionic Baſe with- 


out a Pedeſtal. He divides and 
ſabdivides this Baſe as follows: 
He divides the whole Altitude of 
the Baſe into three equal Parts; 
the lower one of which is the 
Height of the Pliutb, the two 
upper and remaining Parts he 
ſubdivides into ſeven equal Parts, 
the upper three of which make 


the Thora; and the four Se- 


venths remaining, -he ſubdivides 
into eight equal Parts; Half of 
the lower Eighth makes the low- 
er Filler, the other Half, and the 
ſecond Eighth, and half the third 
Eighth, make the firſt Scotia, $6 
the upper half of the third Eighth 


makes the ſecond Fillet ; the 
fourth and fifth makes the two. 


Aſtragalt, half the fixth Eighth 
makes the third Fillez, the upper 
half of the ſixth Eighth, and all 
the ſeventh, aud one Third of 
the laſt, or uppermoſt Eighth, 
mak es the ſecond Scotia; the two 
Thirds of the laſt Eighth which 
remains, makes the upper Fillet 
which ſubjoins to the Thorut. 
He alſo places another Fillet a- 
bove the Thorus, which he does 
not account any Part of the 
Baſe, but a Part of the Body of 
the Column; which Fillet is one 
Twelfth of the Body of the Co- 
lumn, = five M. | 

The lonic Baſe, with a Pedeſtal, 
according to Vitruvinxc, is di- 


vided into Parts, as follows: 


Firſt, into three equal Parts, the 
lower of which is the Altitude 


of the Pliatb; the two Thirds 


remaining, he divides into three 
equal Parts, the uppermoſt of 


which he aſſigns for the Thorus; 


and the two Thirds remaining, 


* 


Member 


BA 


he ſubtivides into twelve equal 
Parts; half the lower one 
Twelfth he affigns for the Fillet 
above the Plineb; the remaining 
Half of one Twelfth, and the 
three next I'welfths, make the 
firſt Scotia; the fifth Twelfth 
makes the ſecond Filler, the ſixth 
and ſeventh make the two Aſtra- 
galt, and Half the eighth makes 
the next Fillez; the other Half of 
the eighth and ninth, tenth and 
eleventh, make the ſecond Scotia; 
and the twelfth and -laſt Part 
makes the upper Fillet which is 
under the T horas. 

There is alſo a-Fillee above 
the Thorws, which is of the ſame 
Height with that without the Pe- 
3 - | | 

alladio aſſigns thi inutes 
for the Height of a. Bates and 
according to his Scheme of this 
he divides it into fir 
ſmaller Members, viz. 1ft, A 
Plinth, or rather, as he deli- 
neates it, a Caſemert of ten Mi- 
nutes, 24ly, A Thorns of ſeven 
Minutes and a half. 3diy, AL; 
of one Minute one Fourth. qtbly, 
A Scotia of four Minutes three 
Fourths.  5thly, Another Liſt, or 
Cincture, of one Minute one 
Fourth. boy's A Thorms of five 
Minutes one Fourth. All which, 
being added together, make up 
thirry Minutes, which compleats 
the Baſe. © 


Above r on the Foot 


of the Body of the Column, he 
places an A/tragal of two Mi- 


nutes one Fourth; and above 


that a Ceiucture of one Minute 
one Fourth : All which together 
make thirty- three Minutes and a 
half. | | 

Scamo⁊ zi alſo makes the Ionic 


ae a Ba” 
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and confiſting of the ſame Num- Thorxs, and the one Fifth and 
ber of Parts and Form with that one Fourth of the one Fifth be- 
of Palladio, viz. 1/t, A Plinth low for the lower Thorgs, there 
(which is concave) of ten Mi- remains but two of theſe Fifths, 
nutes and a half. z, A Tho- three of one Fifth, of which he 
rus of eight Minutes. 34%, A ſubdivides into twelveequalParts. 


Lift of one Minute.. h, A Of half the lower Twelfth, 
Scotia of four Minutes and a he makes the 1ſt, (or loweſt 


half. _5:bly, A Lift of one Min. Filer ;) then of the other half, all 


Aud, 6:bly, another Thorys of five the 24, 3d, 4b; and half the Sch 
Min. All which, added together, he makes the lower Scotia; of 
make the Baſe thirty Minutes. the remaining half of the fifth 
Above which, on the Column, twelfth Part, he makes the ſe- 
are two ſmall Members more, cond Filet; of the 6th and 775 
ua Aſtragal of two Minutes Parts, he makes the two Aſtra- 
and a half, and a Liſt of one Mi- gals; of half the 8:h, he makes 


nute and a half: All which to- the third Fillez ; of the other half 
ether make the Height thirty- of the 875, and all the 92h, oh, 
tour Minutes. and 11zh, and half the 12h, he 


. Fienola compoſes his Toxic Baſe makes the ſecond Scotia; and 
of. the ſame Number of ſmall of the laſt half of the twelfth 
Members, and of the ſame Form Part, he makes the fourth or laſt 
with that of Yiiravins. Fillee which ſubjoins the under 
The Corinthian Baſe, accord- Side of the upper Thorus. 

ing to Viravins, is half a Mod. He alſo adds a Fillet above the 
in Height, both in the Corint hian Baſe, which is one Twenty- 
Columm with a Pedeſtal, and that fourth of the Diameter of the 
without a Pedeſtal ; both of which Colams in Altitude, which is 24 
he makes to conſiſt of four ſmal- Minutes and a half. | 

ler Members, viz. 1/5, A Plizzh, The Baſe of the Corinthian 
adly, T wo Thoras's. . 3dly, Four Column with its Pedeſtal, is of 
Fallets. * 4thly, T'wo Scotia's, and the ſame Altitude and Number 
two Aſftragals. of Parts ; and each Part has the 
This Baſe he divides thus: Firſt, ſame Dimenſions with that which 
he divides the whole Height into has no Pedeſtal. 

four equal Parts; the lower of Palladio makes this Baſe to 
which Diviſions he aſſigus for the contain eight ſmaller Members, 
Plimth ; the three remaining Parts viz. one Orlo, two Thorni's, two 


are again ſubdivided into five equal Aſtragals, two Ciactures, and one 


Parts, the upper of which five is Scotia; Loud probably the Au- 
aſſigned to the upper Thorut, thor, or Engraver, has made ſome 
(which is the higheſt Member of Miſtake in the Diviſion and Sub- 


the Baſe ;) the lower Thorxs is diviſion of the Baſe; but I ſhall - 


made to contain five Quarters of give it as it is there found.) 

one of theſe fifth Parts, viz. all He makes the Orlo nine Mi- 
'the firſt, or lower fitth Part, and nutes two Thirds; the lower 
half of the ſecond ; ſo that one Thora ſeven Minutes; the low- 
Fifth being taken form the vpper er Aſtragal three Fn of a 
"Bug een E F inute, 
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Minute, (which ſeems to be too 
little ;) the lower Cinctare one 
Fourth of a Minute; the Scotia 
three Minutes three Fourths; the 
next Cincture has not any Num- 
r ſet to it, but it appears of the 
eSize with the other Cincture: 
Then comes the next Aragal of 
Half a Minute, and then the up- 
E Thorus of five Minutes; and 
e places another Aſtragal of two 
Minutes and a half above theſe 
eight Members of the Baſe, and 
another Afiragal of two Minutes 
and a half, and a Ciucture above 


This, it is true, is but a lame 
Account; but the Fault lies ei- 
ther in che Author, or Engraver, 


or both. | | 

Scamezz4 portraits this Baſe of 
thirty Minutes in Altitude, and 
divides this grand Member into 
eight petty ones, ot the ſame 
Form with thoſe of Palladio, 
vix. I/, An Orb of nine Mi- 
nutes and a half. 24%, A Tho- 
rus of ſeven Minutes. 3dly, An 
Aſtragal of two Minutes. 4g, 

Liſt of one Minute. 5:hly, A 
Scotia of three Minutes and a 
half.  6:bly, A Liſt of one Mi- 
nute. 7:hly, Another Aſiragal of 
one Minute and a half, And 


$8:bly, and laſt of all, a Thoras of 


four Minutes and a half: All 
which, added together, make up 
thirty Minutes. 5 
le alſo places above the Baſe 
two other Members on the Foot 
of the Column, viz. an Aſtragal of 
two Minutes and a. half, and a 
Liſt of one Minute. 
Vignola allows thirty Minut 
to the Altitude of this Baſe; an 
as to the Form, he makes it the 
ſame with that of Vitruvius. 


Ihe Compoſite or Roman Baſe, 


J 


BA 
according to Vitravius, contain; 
thirty Minutes in Height. 

This grand Member he divides 
into ten ſmaller, viz. a Pliutb 
two Thorus t, (one of which i 
in the Middle, where the two 
Aſtragals are in the Corinthian 

rder,) four Fillets, and two 
Scotia's, | | 
He firſt divides this Member 
into four Parts, the lower of 
which is for the Altitude of the 
Plinth; and then he ſubdivides 


.the other three Parts into five. 


Of the uppermoſt of the five, he 
makes the upper Thorns ; of the 
lower Fifth, and one Fourth of 
the ſecond, he makes the lower 
Thoras ; "(fo that the lower Tho- 
rus is four Fifths high : ) The ſe- 
cond fifth Part and three Fourths 
that remain, he ſubdivides into 
twelve equal Parts; of half the 
lower twelfth, he makes the firſt 
Fillet ; of the other Half, and all 


the 24, 34, 4th, and half the 526, 


he makes the firſt Scotia; of the 
remaining Half of the 57h, he 
makes the ſecond Fillet; of the 
6th and 72h, he makes the middle 
Thorus ; of half the $:h, he makes 
the third Fillez; of the remainin 

Half of the 82h, and alt the 92h, 
10th, and 11th, and half the 1224, 
he makes the ſecond Scotia; of 
the remaining Half of the 1270, 


he makes the laſt Fillet, which 
juſt under the upper The” 
Above the Baſe, on th Foot 
of the Column, he makes a Filler, 
which is onetwenty-fourth of the 
Diameter of the Column below. 
Palladio makes this Baſe thirty 
Minutes in Altitude, and divides 
ir into eleven ſmall Members 
viz. an Orlo, two Thoras's, four 
Liſts, two Scotia's, and two A. 
ftragals. © e 


o 
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Aſtragal of three 
alſo a Lift of one Minute above 


B A 
To the firſt Member, bcing an 


_Uvlo, o_ is concave) he al- 


lows nine Minutes; next to that 
are the two Thorns's, which are 
ſeven Minutes; then a Liſt of 
half a Minute; after that a Scotia 
of three Minutes; then another 


Liſt of one half of a Minute; 


after that the two Aſtragals, of 
one Minute each; then a Filet, 


or Liſt, of half a Minute; and 


next the upper s of four 


'Minutes. | 


Above this, on the Foot of 
the Column, he places another 
inutes ; and 


that. 
Scamo⁊zi allows thirty Minutes 


for the Altitude of the Roman 


Baſe, and divides theſe into ſe- 
ven ſmaller Members, allowin 

ten Minutes to a concave Plinth, 
and ſeven Minutes to the firſt 


Thorns; two Minutes to an 4 


firagal; and to the firſt Liſt one 
Minute; to the Scotia four Mi- 


nutes; and the ſecond Liſt one 


Minute, and to the upper Zhorzs 


"five Minutes, which is the high- 
eſt Member of the Baſe. 


But he places two Members 
above the Baſe, .viz. an Aſtragal 


of two Minutes and*a half, and 


a Lift of one Minute one Fourth. 


- Vignola makes his Roman Baſe 


very much like that of Vitruvius; 

cept, * places two Aſtragali 
in the Middle between the two 
Scotias, Where Vitravius places 
a Thorns 


M. Le Clere ſays, all the Parts 


of the Baſe of a Column ought 


to be plain, in order to ferve as 
à Reft to the Flutings of the 
Shaft. - 

However, he ſays, there are 


ſome Occaſions whereia the 7bo- 


* 
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rus may be inrich'd ; of which wre 
have an Inſtance in the new Cha- 
pel at Verſailles, where 'tis done 
With a great deal of Prudence. 
For as nothing fhould be ex- 
oſed to the Eyes of a great 
rince, bat what is ſome Ways 
diſtinguiſh'd by its Richneſs; and 
as the King here has in light the 
Baſes of the Columns of his Seat, 
*tis but juſt they ſhould be in- 
rich'd like the reſt of the Chapel, 
which is extremely pompous : 
But, ſetting aſide ſuch Occaſions, 
it would be a Fault to adorn the 
Baſes of Columns; though Sa- 
mori is of another Opinion. 
A Baſe of any ſolid "og is its 


lowermoſt plain Side, or that on 


which it ſtands; and if the Solid 
has two oppoſite parallet plain 
Sides, one of them is the Baſe; 
and then the other is alſo called 
its Baſe. $4 | 
BASIL, with Foizers, &c. the 
Angle to which the Edye of an 
iron Tool is ground. To work 
on ſoft Wood, they uſually make 
their Baſi twelve Degrees; for 
hard eighteen Degrees ; it being 
obſery'd, that the more acute or 
thin the Baſil is, the better and 
ſmoother it cuts; and the more 


obtuſe, the ſtronger and fitter tox 4 


Service. | 
- BASILIC [of Bac, Gr. 
BASILICA S a Royal Houſe 


or Palace] a Term antiently uſed 
for a large Hall, or publick Place, 
with Iſtes, Portico's, Galleries, 
Tribunals, c. where Princes 
fat and adminiſtred Juſtice in 
Perſon. 22 
But the Name has ſince been 
transferred, and is now applied 
to ſuch Churches, Temples, e. 
which, by their Grandeur, as far 
ſurpaſs other Churches, as Prin- 
: ces 
i w 
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ces Palaces do private Houſes. 
As alſo, to certain ſpacious Halls 
in Princes Courts, where the 
People hold their Aſſemblies. 
And alſo ſuch ſtately Buildings 
where Merchants meet and con- 


verſe together: As for Inſtance, 


that of the Palace at Paris, the 
Royal Exchange in London, c. 
BASON, a Reſervatory of 


Water, as the Baſon of a Fe: N 


Eau, or Fountain; the Baſon 
of a Part, Bath, c. which Vi- 
travins calls Labram. 
BASSO-RELIEVO, 2 is n 
BASS-RELIEF, Piece 
of Sculpture, the Figures of 
which do not project far, or 
ſtand out from the Ground in 
their full Proportion. M. Fe- 
libien diſtin 
Baſſo- Relievo's : In the firſt, the 
front Figures appear almoſt with 
the full Relevo; in the ſecond, 
they ſtand out no more than one 
Half; and in the third, much 
leſs, as in Coins, Vaſes, c. 
BATEMENT, a Term iu 
Carpentry, ſignifying an. Abate- 
ment or Waſte of a Piece of 
Stuff, by forming it to a deſign'd 


Purpoſe or Uſe: Thus inſtead 


of asking how much was cut off 
from ſuch a Board or Piece of 
Stuff, they ſay, what Batement 
had that Piece of Stuff? 

BAT TEN, is a Name that 
Workmen give to a Scantling of 
Wooden Kuff , from two to 
four Inches broad, and about 


one. Inch thick ; the Length is 


pretty. conſiderable, but unde- 
termin'd, | | 
This Term is chiefly uſed in 
2 of Doors, and Win- 
ws of Shops, c. which are 
not fram'd of Whole Deal, or 
one quarter Inch Oak, with 


guiſhes three Kinds of 


1 
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Stiles, . Rails, and Pannels, (as 
Wainſcot is  fram'd;) and yet 
they are made to appear as if 
they were, by Means of theſe Pie- 
ces or Battens, bradded on up- 
on the plain Boards which are 
2 together for the Door, or 
indow, all round, and ſome- 
times croſs them, and up and 
down, Sc. according to the 
umber of the Pannels, the 
Workman deſigus the Door, or 

Window ſhall appear to have. 
Theſe Pieces, which are. thus 
bradded on, to repreſent Stile, 
Rails, and Mont aut, and are of 
differentBreadths,according to the 
Deſign ofthe Workman, as from 
two to fix or ſeven Inches; and 
there is uſually ſome Moulding 
ſtruck, as a Bead, an Ogee, or the 
like, on one Edge of thoſe that 
repreſent the Stles, and the up- 
per and lower Rails, and on both 
the. Edges. of thoſe which are 


de ſign'q to appear like Montans, 


and. middle Rail. ; 
BAT TEN-DOORS are ſuch 
as ſeem to de Wainſcot ones, 


but are not; for in Wainſcot 


ones, the Patzels are groov'd in- 


to the Framing; but in theſe, 


they firſt joint. and glew the 
Boards, which are cut to the full 
Length and Breadth of the Door- 
Caſe; which Gluing being dry, 
they traverſe them over with a 
long Plane; and being ſmooth'd, 
the Battens are fitted on, on the 
Front- Side. And theſe ate called 
ſingle Batten - Door; for there are 
others, call'd double Batten - Doors, 
viz. ſuch as are battened on both; 
though this is but rarely. done. 

But there are batteu'd Doors, 
which are called double Doors, 


ſach-as Front or Outer-Doors; 
which are uſually made of 2 6 
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' Deal, and aftetwards batten'd on BATTLEMENTS, are In- 


Door. For the Workmanſhip ' Poſts ; and alſo a Croſs-Cell, to 


batten'd and lin'd are worth 77. Means SpeQators may better 
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the Outſide, and Pieces, four or dentures or Notches in the To 
five Inches broad, mitred round of a Wall, or other Building, in 
the Edges on the Inſide of the the Form of Embrazures, for 
Door; and then it is lin*d croſs the the fake of looking through them, 
Door betwixt theſe Pieces, with ' | 

thin Slit-Deal, which renders it BAY, a Term uſed to ſignify 
level with the mitred Pieces. the Magnitude of a Barn; as if 
Some Doors have been lin'd a Barn confiſts of a Floor and 
with Pieces laid Bevelling, and two Heads, where they lay Corn, 
not at Right Angles, but near the call it a Barn of two Bays. 
Mitre to the Sides of the Door; Theſe Bays are from fourteen 
and when all has beenplain'd off to twenty Foot long, and Floors, 
level, it has been divided into from ten (which is the ſmalleſt 
Rhombus's, and ſtruck with a Size) to twelve broad, and uſu- 
Pencil, and round- headed Nails ally twenty Foot long, which is 
driven in at the Angles of the the Breadth of the Barn. 
Rhombus's, which added ſome- If a Bay be twenty Foot in 
thing of Beauty to the Work. Length, then there is uſually a 
his Way of Lining upon the Pair of Prick Pofts in the Mid- 
Doors, viz- pointing from the dle, and a Beam to hold in the 
tower Corner behind, towards Rod from bending the Raiſons; 
the upper Corner before, ſeems but if the Bays are not more than 
to de a good Way to prevent a ſixteen Foot, and the Timber 
Door from fagging or finking at ſtout, then there are no Poſts, ; 
the Fore-Corner, when ever the but at the End of each Bay, 
Joints ſhall happen to unglue, where there are always hanging 
As to the Price of Batten- Braces, fram'd into the Beam — 
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of making Batten-Doors of flit hold in the Side-Cells from fly- 

Deal, about an Inch in Thick- ing out when the Barn is full: 

ne (or of thin whole Deals,) And alſo, "tis common for large 

glu'd and batten'd on one Side, Barns to confiſt of divers Bayr. 

45. per Door, is a moderate Price BAY - WINDOW, one that 

between Maſter and Workman: is I] of an Arch of a 
a 


But for ſuch as have been men- Circle; conſequently ſuch 
tion'd above (which are for Front a one wil ſtand without the 
and other Outer Doors, viz. both Streſs of the Building. By which 
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per Door, for N ſee what is done in the Street. 
BATTER, a Term uſed by BEACON, a Signal for the 
Bricklayers, Carpenters, e. to better Security of the Kingdom 
fignify that a Wall, Piece of Tim- from Foreign Invaſions. eſe 
ber, or the like, doth not ſtand up- are long Poles or Poſts ſet up on 
right, but leans from yon-ward, certain Eminencies, on which 
when you ſtand before it; but are faſten'd Pitch-Barrels, to be 
when, ou; he contrary, it leans fir'd by Night, and Smoke made 
toward you, they ſay it oyer-hangs, by Day, togive Notice to the 
or bangs over. 8 K moe 
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whole Kingdom, in a few Hours 
of an approaching Invaſiou. 
BEAD 


made upon the Edge of a Piece 
of Stuff, in the Corint ian an 


Roman Orders, cut or carv'd/ in 


ſhort Emboſſments, like Ber ds in 


Necklaces, in Semi- Relief. See 


BAGvETTE. 9 yh 
A Bead is uſually one.quarter 
of a Circle, andonly differs from 


2 Boxltin in Size: For when 


they are large, Workmen com- 
monly call them Boxlzims. Some- 
times a Bead-plain is ſet on the 
Edge of each Faſcia of an Archi- 
trave and ſometimes, likewiſe an 
Aſtragal is thus carv'd: In both 
which. theſe Carvings are called 
Dead. Wc. 
A Bead is often placed on the 
Lining- Board of a Door-Caſe, 
and on the upper Edges of Skirt- 
I -Boards. | 4 5 
BE AK [in Architect ure) a lit- 
tle Fillet, left on the Edge of a 


TLarmier, which forms a Ca- 


nal, and makes a kind of Pen- 
danr. 88 ˙ | 

Chiz-Beak, a Moulding, the 
ſame as the Quarter-round, ex- 
cept that its Situation is invert- 
ed. This is very frequent in 
modern Buildings, though few 
Examples of it are found in the 
Antient. | 

BEAM, in a Building, is the 
largeſt Piece of Wood in a Buil- 
ding. which always lies croſs 
the Building or the Walls, and 
ſerving to ſupport, the principal 
Rafters of the Roof, and into 
which the Feet of the the prin- 
cipal Rafrers are fram'd. , 
No Building has leſs than two 
of theſe Beams, viz, one at each 
Head, Into theſt, the Girders 


. 


* 


. Xe * 
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75 in Architecture] a 
round Moulding, commonly 


2 


of the Garret-Floor re alſo 


fram'd; and if the Building 
be of Timber;'the Teazle-Teuons 


of the Poſts are fram'd. . 
The Teazle-Teuons are made 
at Right Angles to thoſe which 
are made on the Poſts to go in- 
to the Raiſous; and the Rel 
or Cheat of theſe Teazl.- Teno ur, 
ſtand up within an Inch and halt 
of the Top of the Raiſon, and 
the Beam is .cauked down (which 
is the ſame Thing as Dove-tail- 
ing acroſs) till the Cheeks of the 
Mortiſes 1n the Beam conjoin 
with thoſe of the Teazle-Tenons 
As tothe Size ef Beams. The 
Proportions. of Beams in or 
near London, ate fix d by a Sta- 
tute or Act ot Parliament for 
the rebuilding of the City of 
London, after the Fire in 1666, 
and were appointed to be of the 
following Scantliugss. 
A Beam fifteen Foot long, 
muſt be ſeven Iuches on one 
Side its Square, ang five on the 
other; if ĩt be ſixteen Foot long, 
one Side muſt he eight Inches, th 
other ſix: If ſeventeen Foot 
long, one Side muſt be ten In- 
ches, and the other ſix; and ſo 
roportionable to theit Lengths. 
n the Country, where Wood is 


more plenty, they uſually make 


their ns ſtronger. 8 
Sir Heury M ottun adviſes, That 
al! Beams, Summers, and Girders 
be made of the ſtrongeſt aud 
molt durable Limber. 
Herrera informs us, That in 


Ferdinand Cortex's Palace in 


Mexico, there were ſeven thou- 
ſand Beams of Cedar: But then 
he muſt be underſtood to uſe th 

Word Beam in a greater Lati- 
tude than it is uſed th us. The 
+ PTY French, 
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French, under the Word Poutre, 
which ſignifies a Beam, take in 
not only the Pieces which bear 
the Rafters, but alſo all thoſe 
which ſuſtain the Joiſts for the 
Ceilings... 

Some French Authors have 
conlider'd the Force of Beams, 
and brought their Reſiſtance to a 
preciſe Calculation; as particu- 
larly, M. Varignon, and M. Pa- 
rent: The Syſtem of the latter 
of which, is as follows: 

When two Plans df Fibres, 
which were contiguous before, 
are ſeparated in a Beam, which 
breaks parallel ro its Baſe, 
(which is ſuppos'd to be a Pa- 
rallelogram,) there is nothing to 
be conſider d iu theſe Fibres, but 
their Number, Bigneſe, and Ten- 
lion, before they are broken, and 
the Lever, by which they act: 
All theſe together making the 
Reſiſtance of the Beam remaining 
to be broke. | 

Then ſuppoſe another Beam of 
the ſame Wood, where the Baſe 
is likewiſe a Parallelogram, and 
of any Bigneſs, with regard to 
the, Other, at Pleaſure, The 
Height of each of theſe, when 
laid Horizontal, being divided 
into P indefinite Number of 
equal Parts, and their Breadth 
into the ſame Number, in each 
of their Baſes will be found an 
equal Number of ſmall quad- 
rangular Cells, proportional to 
the Baſes of which they are Parts; 
then theſe will repteſent little 
ales; or, which is the ſame 
Thing, the Thickneſſes of the 
Fibres to be.. ſeparated for the 


Number of Cells being cqual-in 


each Beam, the Ratio of the Ba- 
ſes of both Beams will be that of 


racture of each Beam, and the 


B E 


the Reſiſtance of their Fibres, 
both as to Number and Thick - 
nels. | "Us 

Now the. two Beams being 
ſuppoſed to be of the ſame Wood, 
the Fibres moſt remote from the 
Points of Support, which are 
thoſe which break the firſt, muſt 
be equally ſtretch'd when they 
break. 


Thus the Fibres, v. g. of the 


tenth Diviſion, are equally ſtretch- 
ed in each Caſe, when the firſt 
breaks; and in whatever Pro- 
portion the Tenſion be ſuppoſed, 
it will be ſtill the ſame in both 
Caſes ; ſo that the Doctrine be 
entirely free, and unembaraſs d 
with any Syſtem of Phyſicks. 
Laſtly, It is evident, that the 

Levers, by which the Fibres of 
the two Beams act, are repreſent- 
ed by the Height of their Baſes; 
and conſequently the whole Re- 
fiſtance of each Beam is the Pro- 
duct of its Baſe by its Height, 


or, which is the ſame Thing, 


the Square of the Height being 
multiply'd by the Breadth , 
which holds not only of paral- 
lelogrammick, but alſo of El- 
liptical Baſes. | | 

Hence, if the Baſis of two 
Beams be equal, though both 
their Heights de unequal, their 
Reſiſtance will be as their Heights 
alone; and conſequently one 
and the ſame. Beam laid on the 
ſmalleſt Side ot its Baſe, will te- 
fiſt more than when laid flat, in 
Proportion, as the firſt Situation 
gives it a greater Height than the 
ſecond. - Andthusan Elliptical 
Baſe will reſiſt more, when laid 
on its greateſt Axis, than on its 
ſmalleſt. i 

Since in Beams equal in Length, 


it is * Baſes which determine 


the 
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the Proportion of their Weights 
or Solidities; and ſince their 
Baſes being equal, their Heights 
may be different; two Beams of 
the ſame Weight, may have Re- 
ſiſtance different to Infinity. 


Thus if in the one, the Height of 


the Baſe be conceiv'd infinitely 
great, and the Breadth infinitely 

mall; while in the other, the 
Dimenſions of the Baſe are fi- 

nite, the Reſiſtance of the firſt 

will be infinitely greater than 

that of the ſecond, though their 

Solidity and Weight be the 
fame, 

*If therefore, all requir'd in 
Architecture were to have Beams 
capable of ſupporting vaſt Loads, 
and at the ſame Time have the. 
Teaſt Weights poffible, tis plain 
they muſt be cnt thin as Laths, 
| and laid edge-wiſe. : 

If the Baſes of the two Beams 
are ſuppos'd to be unequal, but 
the Sum of the Sides of the two 

. Baſes equal, v. g. if they be ei- 
ther 12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 
10 and 14, Sc. fo that they al- 
ways make 24 ; and further, if 


they are ſuppofed to be laid 


edge-wiſe, perſuing the Series, 
it will appear, that in the Beam 
of 12 and 12, the Refiſtance will 
be 1728, and the Soltdity or 
Weight 144, or that iu the laſt, 
or 1 and 23, the Refiſtance will 
de 529, and the Weight 23: 


Therefore the firſt, which is de either loaden only with | 
- ſquare, will half the Strength of own Weight, or with othe 


__"the laſt with regard to its 
Weight. | | 


Hence, M. Parent remarks, foreign Weights. Since, accori 
that the common Practice of ing to M. Parent, the Weight e 
cutting the Beams out of Trees a Beam is not ordinarily abo! 
as ſquare as poſſible, is ill Hus- one ſeventieth Part of the Lo: 


bandry : And thence. he takes 


Qceation to determine Geomes that in conſidering ſeveral Weigti 


BE 


trically, what Dimen.ons the 
Baſe of a Beam to be cut out of 
any Tree propos'd, ſhould have, 
in order to its having the greateſt 
Refiſtance poſſible; or which is 
the ſame Thing, a Circular Baſe 
being given, he determines the 
Rectangle of the greateſt Re- 
ſiſtance that can be inſcrib'd, and 
finds that rhe Sides muſt be near- 
ly as 7 to 5; which agrees 
with Obſervation. 

Hitherto we have ſuppoſed the 
Length of the Beams to be equal; 
if it be unequal, the Baſes will 
reſiſt fo much the leſs, as the 
Beams are the longer.. 

To this it may be added, That 
a Beam ſuſtain'd at each End, 
breaking by a Weight ſuſpended 
from its Middle, does not only 
break at the Middle, but at each 
Extreme; or if it does not ac- 
tually break there, at leaſt, im- 
mediately before the Moment of 
the Fracture, which is that of 
the Equilibrium between the Re. 
. fiſtance and the Weight, its Fi. 
bres are as much ſtreteh'd at the 
Extremes, as in the Middle; ſo 
that of the Wight ſuſtain'd by 
the Middle, there is but one 
third Part that acts at the Mid. 
dle to make the Fracture; the 
other two only acting to in 
duce a Fracture in the two Ex 
treams. N 

A, Beam may be ſuppoſed t: 


foreign Weights, apply'd at an 
Diſtance, or only with thol 


given to ſuſtain it, it is eviden 
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they muſt be all reduced by the 
common Rules, to one common 
Centre of Gravity. 

M. Parent has alſo calculated 
Tables of the Weights, which 
will be ſuſtain'd by the Middle 
in Beams of various Baſes and 
Lengths, fitted at each End, into 
Walls, on a Suppoſition, that a 
Piece of Oak of an Inch ſquare, 
and a Foot long, retain'd Hori- 
zontally by the two Extreams, 
will ſuſtain three hundred and 
fifteen Pounds in its Middle be- 
fore it breaks ; which, it has been 
found by Experiments, that it 
will. See The Memoirs of the 
French Academy, Anno 1 "Arp 

BEAM - COMPASSES, an 
Inſtrument madeeither of Wood 
or Braſs, with fliding Sockets 
or Curſors, which ſerve to carry 


ſeveral ſhifting Points for draw- T 


ing and dividing Circles withſve- 
ty long Radi. 

They are of Uſe in large Pro- 
jections, for drawing the Fur- 
nitures on Wall-Dials, er. 

BEAM-FILLING [in Build- 
ing] is Plaiſterer's Work; and is the 
Filling up the vacant Space be- 
tween the Raiſon and Roof, 
whether Tiling, Thatching, or 
any. other Roof, with Stones or 
Bricks laid between the Rafters 
on the Raiſon, and plaiſtered on 
with Loom, frequent where the 
Garrets.are not pargeted: or plai- 
ſter d; or ſometimes they ſet. 
ſome Tiles with one Edge upon 
the Raiſon, and the other lean- 
ing againſt 'the Roof; and then 
theſe Tiles are plaiſtered over 
with Loam. This Sort or Work 
is very common in the Country, 
where they do not parget or plaiſter 
their Garrets. ; 


The Price, The uſual Price 


BE 


for Workmanſhip only, in the 
Country, is a Halfpenny per 
Foot, or three Halfpence per Yard, 
lineal Meaſure. 


To BEAR Timber, is ſaid to 


bear at its whole Length, when 
neither a Brick-Wall, or Poſts, 
ec. ſtand between the Ends of 
it; but if either a Brick-Wall, 
or Poſts be trimm'd up to the 
Timber, then it is ſaid to bear 
only at the Diſtance between the 
Brick-Wall, or Poſt, and either 
End of the Timber. 

Thus Carpenters uſually ask, 

What Bearing ſuch a Piece of 
Timber has? The Anſwer to 


ſuch a Queſtion, is ten, fifteen, - 


or twenty Foot, Sc. according 
to the Length of the whole Tim- 
der; or elſe, according to the Di- 
ſtance between either End of the 
umber: 
BEARER {| i Architecture] 
a Poſt or Brick-Wall tremmed up 
between the two Exds of a Piece 
of Timber, to ſhorten its Bearing; 
or to prevent its bearing with the 
whole Weight at the Ends only. 
BEARING of a Piece of Tim- 


ber, with Carpenters, the Space, 
either between the two fix'd Ex- 


treams thereof, when it has no 
other Support, which they call 


Bearing at Leagth; or between 


one Extream and a Poſt, Brick- 


Wall, Sc. trimm'd up between 


the Ends, toſhorten its Bearmg, 
BED f STONE fin Abe 
ry] a Courſe or Range of Stones; 
and the Joint of the Bed is the 
Mortar between two Stones, 
placed over each other. 
BED-MOULDING, 
BEDDING-MOULDING, 5 


a Term uſed by Workmen to 
ſignify thoſe Members in a Cor- 


nice which are placed below the 
of Coronet: 
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Coronet: And now, 4 Bed- Gnxxw BIC E, is a Colour of 
- Moulding, with Joiners, uſually a ſandy Nature, and therefore 
confiſts of theſe four Members, not much. uſed. But it is to be 
an Ogee, a Liſt, a large Boxltin, waſh'd, before it be uſed. See 


and another 
BEVEL Maſi d 
/EL,7[ in an 

BEVIL, C Foine J kind of 

nare, one Leg of which is fre- 
quently crooked, according to 
the Sweep of an Arch or Vault. 
It is moveable on a Point or 
Centre, and ſo may be ſet to any 
Angle. The Make and Uſe of 
it are pretty much the ſame, as 
thoſe of the common Square 


iſt under the Co- \Wasnine of Colours. 


Blue Bice bears the beſt Body 
of all btight Blues us d in com- 
mon Work, but 'tis the paleſt 


in Colour; it works indifferent- 


2 but inclines a little to be 
ndy; therefore it requires good 
Grinding, and that on a very 
hard Stone. It is a Blue that 
lies beſt near the Eye of any now 
in Uſe, except Ultramarine, a Co- 
lour produced from the I incture 


Is called a 


and Mitre, except that thoſe are of Lapis Lazali; but this is ſo 
fix'd, the firſt at an Angle of very dear, that it is not to be 
ninety Degrees, and the ſecond, uſed but in Pieces of great Price. 


At fortysfive: Whereas the Be- This Bice is alſo” to be waſh'd. 


vel being moveable, it may in See WASHING of Colours. 
Tome Meaſure ſupply the Of- BILL, an E hag fitted 
fice of both, and yet ſupply the to a Handle, uſed in lopping 
Deficiency of both, which it is Trees. When it is loug, it is 
chiefly intended for, ſerving to called a Hedging-Bill ; when 
Tet off or transfer Angles, either - ſhort, « Hand-B; A $ 
greater or leſs than ninety or for- BINDING. «| JOISTS, are 
ty-five Degrees. Hence, © thoſe Joiſts in any Floor, into 
Any Angle that is not fquate, which the Trimmers of Stair- 
vel-Angle, whether Caſes (or Well-Holes for the 
it be more obtuſe, or more acute, Stairs) and Chimney-Ways arc 


than a Right Angle: But if it be fram d. Theſe Joiſts ought to 
done half as much as a Right An- be ſtronger than common fois. 


As to abe Scantling and Size of 
orkmen call it Mer. theſe, as well as all other Tim- 
have alſo a Term HahMiter, ber Members, it was ſettled 


which is an Angle that is one by an Act of Parliament before 
quarter of a Custer 


ant or Square, the Rebuilding of London ; ac- 
. viz. an Angle of twenty-two cording to which Act, Binding- 
egrees and a Half, This they Joiſit which contain in Length 


call a Half- Miter. | 
„„ 5 4 in. their 14 and 7. 
11, er 13 IC Squares, & 8 „ 


>; 
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So large they were ordered to 
be, and not leſs ; but probably, 
they might be as much bigger as 
they pleas'd. . | 

BISSECTION [in Geometry] 
the Diviſion of any Quantity in- 
to two equal Parts; and is the 
ſame with Bipartition. Thus to 
biſſect any Line, is to divide it 
into two equal Parts. 
| LS, uſed in Painting, as 
Lane-BLack : This Colour is 
nothing but a Soot rais'd from 
the Roſiny and fat Parts of Fir- 
Trees. lt comes to us moſtly 
from the Northern Countries, as 
Sweden and Norway. This 
Black is more generally us'd in 
Painting than any other, hecauſe 
of its Plenty and Cheapneſs; and 
and proves a very good Black 
for moſt Uſes: Tis of ſo finea 
'Body, that if only temper'd with 
Lin-Seed Oil, it will ſerve to 
work with on moſt common 


 Occaſivns, without grinding. 


But being thus uſed, it will re- 
quite a long Time to dry, unleſs 
there be a good deal of drying 
Oil mix'd with it; or, which is 
better, ſome Verdegreaſe finely 
nd: This, and the drying 

il together, will make it dry 

nickly. Alſo ſome add Oil of 

urpentine, which gives it alſo a 


drying Quality; but without 


ſome of theſe, it will be a lon 

Time a drying: For in the Sub- 
ſtance of the Colour is contain- 
ed a greaſy Fatneſs, that is an 
Enemy to Drying. To remedy 
which, if it be burnt in the Fire, 
till. it be red-hot, and ceaſe to 
ſmoak, the Fatneſs will be con- 
ſam'd,and then it will dry much 
a ou Lis hen it 2 
mult then of Neceſſity be groun 

with Ol, the Fire being of that 


% 


mon 
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Nature, that it is apt to harden 
moſt Bodies that paſs through it. 
This Colour is uſually made 

up in ſmall Barrels, &c. of Deal 
of ſeveral Sizes, and is ſo brought 
over tO us. 

Lamp-Black is burnt, or rather 
dry'd in the following Manner: 

It is put into an Iron Ladle, 
or a Crucible, and ſet over a 
clear Fire, and there let it re- 
main till it he red-hot, or ſo near 
it, that there is no manner of 
Smoke ariſes from it. 
Beſides this Black, there is 
another Sort of Black, Which is 
the Soot of a Lamp; which ſome 
commend as a much better 
Black for any Uſe, than the for- 
mer, it being of a finer Body, 
and brighter Colour. But this 
not being to be procur d in very 
pun Quantities, is therefore an- 

y uſed in very fine Work. 

Ivory-Blacł, is made of Comb- 
Makers Raſpings, and other 
waſte Fragments of Ivory; be: 
ing burnt or charr'd to à black 
Coal in a Crucible elaſe ſtopped 
up, which proves a very delicate 
Black, when ground very fine. 
It is ſold at Colour-Shops, well 
prepar'd and levigated, or ground 
very fine with Water on a Mar- 
ble-Stone, aud then dry'din ſmall 
Lumps : Being thus prepar'd,*tis 
the more eaſily ground in Oil, 
with which it will lie with as 
ſmooth a Body as moſt Colours 
do; but being pretty dear, is 
therefore not uſed in any com- 
Work. 4 4 
Some uſe Willow - Charcoal. 
This, if ground very ſine in Oil, 
makes a very good Black; but is 


not ſo much uſed as the Lamp- 


Black, not being ſ@ calily to bg 
gotten. 98 | 
e frory 


0 
frory muſt be burnt alſo te 


make a Black, thus: Fill two © 


Crucibles with Ivory Shavings, 

then clap their two Mouths to- 

gether, and-bind them faſt with 

an Iron Wire, and lute the Joints 
cloſe with Clay, Salt, and Horſe- 
Dung, well beaten together; then 
ſet it in a Fire, covering it all 
over with Coals, and let it re- 
main therein, til you are ſure 
the Matter incloſed in the Cru- 


- Cibles be thoroughly red-hot; 
then take it from the Fire, but 


open not Crucible, till they 
are perfectly cold; for if you 
ſhould open them-while hot, the 
Matter would turn to Alhes. 
The ſame will be done, if the 
E are not lated cloſe ; for 
is only the Excluſion of all Air, 
that prevents any Matter. what- 
ever that's burnt to a Coal, from 
turning to a White Aſh, and pre- 
ſerves the Blackneſs. | 
BLOCK of Marble, a Piece of 
Marble, as it comes ont of the 
Quarry, before it has aſſum'd any 


Form from the Hand of a Work- 
Man. "The 
BOARD-MEASURE. To 


are a Board, is nothing elſe 


ſ 
the meaſuring a long Square. 


2 ExAMpLE. 


5 If a Byard be ſixteen Inches 


broad, and thirteen Feet long, 
How many Feet are contain'd 
therein? | 
- Multiply by 
and the Produd 
hundred and eight; which bein 


divided by twelve, gives ſeven- 


teen Feet, and four remaining, 
— op is u third Part of a Foot, 


\ 


thirteen, | 


will be two 
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Or nay multiply one hun- 
q red . fifty ä (che Length in 
Inches) by fixteen, and the Pro- 
duct will be two thouſand four 
hundred and ninery-fix ; which 
being divided by one hundred 
and - forty-four (the Number of 
Inches in a Foot ſquare,) the 
Quotient will de ſeventeen Feet, 
and 8 remaining, Which 
is a third Part of one hundred 
and forty-four, as before, thus: 


144 : 156 :: 16 
„ | Ehzbg 
10 
9 
15 | 
144) 2496 (17 f 
| 144 | 
1056 ; 
1008 


48 | 
By Scale and Compaſſes. 
Extend the Compaſſes from 
twelve to thirteen ; the fame Ex- 


tent Will reach from ſixteen to 


Teyenteen 


8 


"as 1 W r 80 — n 


& 


- 
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ſeventeen Feet and one Third, 
the Content. Or, 

Extend them from one hun- 
dred forty- four to one hundred 
fifty-fix, (the Length in Inches;) 
and - the ſame Extent will reach 
from fixteen to ſeventeen Feet 
one Third, the Content. 

Example II. If a Board benine- 
teen Inches broad, how many 
Inches in Length will make a 
Foot ? og 

Divide one hundred and forty- 
four by nineteen, and the Quo- 
tient will be ſeven very near; and 
ſo many in Length, if a Board 
be. nineteen Inches broad, will 
make a Foot. 


Inc. Inc. Tac. | Inch. 2 


19: 144 :: 1: 7.11 or 58fere. 
3 193 —_— 
— N 19 

11 


Again; Extend the Compaſſes 
from nineteen to one hundred 
forty · four; that Extent will reach 
from one to ſeven, fifty- eight, i. e. 
ſeven Inches and ſomewhat more 
than a half; ſo that if a Board be 
nineteen Inches broad, if you 
take ſeven Inches, and a little 
more than a half in your Com- 
paſſes, from a Scale of Inches, 


and run that Extent along the 


Board from End to End, you may 


find how many Feet that Board 


contains, or you may cut off 
from that Board any Number of 
Feet deſired. # OE 
For this Purpoſe there is a 
Line upon moſt ordinary Joint- 
Rules, with a little Table placed 
upon the End, of all ſuch Num- 


bers as exceed the. Length of the 
Rule, as in this little Table an- 
hexed. 


Breadth be nine Inches, you will 


counted from the othe | 
the Rule; if the Breadth be eleven 


a Foot, c. 


B O 
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Here you ſee if the Breadth be 
one Inch, the Length muſt be 
twelve Feet; if two Inches, the 
Length is fix Feet; if five In- 
ches broad, the Length is two 
Feet five Inches, c. 

- The reſt of the Lengths are 
expreſs'd in the Line thus : If the 


find it againſt fixteen Inches, 
F End of 


Inches, then a little above thir- 
teen Inches will be the Lengthof 


BOARDING of Walls. See 
Weather Boarding. © 7 
BOAT NAILS, acertain Sort 
of _ * 

. BO in Geometry] is t 

which 1.0 three Blutes, 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs. 
As.a Line is form'd by the Mo- 


tion of a Point, and a Superfi- 


cies by the Motion of a Line, fo 
a Body is general by the Motion 
of a 5 

To BEAR A BODY { with 


 Paiaters.) A Colour is ſaid to 


bear a Body, when it is of ſuch 
a Nature, as is capable of being 
ground ſo fine, and mixing with 
the Oil 1d 
only a very thick Oil of the ſame 
Colour; and of this Nature are 


 White-Lead and Ceraſe, Lamp- 


Black, Vermillion, Lake; Pink, 
Yellow Oker, Verdegreaſe, Indigo, 
Umnber and Spaniſh Brown; Blue 
Bice and Red. Lead are not fo 
fiue ; but yet fo fine, that they 


may be ſaid zo bear @ very good 


Boay. All theſe may be ground 


ſo fine, as to be even like Oil it- E 


F 4 _. 


intirely, as to ſeem 


i 1 


5 5 


reif; and then they alſo may be 
ſaid to work well, ſpreading ſo 
ſmooth, and covering the Body 
of what you lay upon it ſo in- 
tirely, as that no 
main viſible where the Pencil 
hath gone, if the Colour be 
work d ſtiff enough, 
Whereas, on the contrary, 
Verditers and Smalts, with all 
the grinding imaginable, will 
never be well imbodied with the 
Oil, nor work well; Indeed 
Bice and Red-Lead will hardly 
rind to an oily Firmneſs, nor 
ie intirely ſmooth: in the work- 
ing; yet may. be ſaid to bear ar 
indifferent Body, becauſe they 
will cover ſuch Work very well, 
that they are laid upon; but ſuch 
Colouts as are ſaid not to bear 


4 Body, will readily part with the 


Oil, when laid on the Work; ſo 
that when the Colour ſhall be 
laid on a Piece of Work, there 
will be a Separation, the Colour 
in ſome Parts, and the clear Oil 
in others, except they ate tem- 
per'd extreme thick. 

- BOLTS of Iron, for Houſe- 
Building, are diſtinguiſp'd by Iron- 
Mongers into three Kinds, viz. 

Plate, Round, and Spring Bolts : 

Plate aud Spring Bolts are uſed 
for the faſtening Doors and Win- 


dos, and thele are of different 


Sizes and Prices: Small Spring 
Bolts have been ſold for three 
Pence Half- penny per Piece, 

others at nine Pence, others at 
" fourteen Pence; and ſo likewiſe 
Plate Bolts ſome nine Pence, and 
ſome ten Pence a Piece. LE 
There are alſo Braſi-knob'd 
| Bolts, ſhort and long; the ſhort 


are (old for about ren Pence per 


Piece ; and long for Folding- 


Joors, at" eighteen Pence 'per 


art will re- 
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piece; and Iron Balcony Bolts at 


about ten Pence per Piece; and 


Ronnd Bolts, (or long Iron Pins,) 


with a Head at one End, and a 


Key-Hole at, the other, which 
are uſually fold by the Pound, 
vid. three Pence Half. penny or 
four Pence per Pound. | 
BOND, a Term among 
Workmen, as make good Bond, 
meaus that they ſhould faſten the 


two or more Pieces together, 


either by tenanting, mortiſing or 
dovertailing, c. t | 
BOSSAGE 2 in Architecture, 
BOSCAGE S is a Term uſed 
for any Stone that has a Projec- 
ture, and is laid in a Place iu a 
Building Lineal, to be after- 
wards earved into Mouldings, 
Capitals, Coats of Arms, Se. 
Boſſage is alſo that which is 
otherwiſe called Raſtick Work; 
which conſiſts of Stones which 
ſeem to advance beyond the Na- 
ked of a Building, by reaſon of 
Indentures or Channels left in 
the Joinings : Theſe are chiefly 
uſed in the Corners of Edifices, 
and thence called Rxftick Duorns. 
The Cavities or Indentures are 
ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
chainsfram'd, or bevellꝰd; ſome- 
times in a Diamond Form, and 
ſometimes it is inclos'd with a 
Cavetto, and ſometimes with 
a Liſte]. / EEO 
BOTHAM NAILS, a ſort of 
Nails ſo called by Ironmongers. 
BOULDER WALLS, a 
kind of Walls built of ronad 


Flints or Pebbles, laid in a ſtrong 


Mortar; uſed where the ſen has 
à Beach caſt up, or where there 


are plenty of Flints. . 


As to the Manner of building 
theſe Y/alls, a Bricklayer which 
has been uſed to this kind of 

l Work, 


at Me Ab ita 
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Work, fays, that in this Work 
they al ways uſe a very ſtrong ſtiff 
Mortar; and that if they can ſo 


order it, they always Woxk two 


atitar a time, one at one Side 
of the Hall, and the other at the 
other; and one to the Right Hand 
and the other to the Lett; and 


B'R 


© BRADS, a kind of Nails uſed 


in Building, which have no ſpread- 
ing Heads, as other Nails have. 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by Iron- 
mongets by fix Names, as Joiners 
Brads, Flooring Brads, Batten 
Brads, Bill Brads, or Quarter 
Heads, &c. 


ng that therefore ir is beſt if one of 1 Brads, for hard Wood- 
nd, the Workmen be left handed: Wainſcot, from one Inch to 
the That they have a Hod of Mor- two and a quarter in Length. 
er, tar poured down on their Work, Batten Brads, for ſoit Wood- 
or and ſo they ſpread it betwixt Wainſcot the ſorts are One- pen- 
them, each ſpreading it towards ny, Two- penny, Three- penny; 
re, his own Side, and then lay their Aitro, large Four - penny; ditto, 
ſed Boulder or Flint. He adds, large Five penny, Six- penny. 
ec- that they had need have a good or Flooring, plain or ſoft 
u a Length of Work before them, Wood ſoiſts, the ſorts are four- 
et- for they work but one Courſe in teen, fifteen, eighteen, nineteen, 
gs, MW height at a time; for ik they twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two, 
r ſhould do more, it would be apt twenty-three, twenty - eight, thit- 
is to ſwell out at the Sides, and run ty-two, and thirty-ſix Pound per 
rk; down; and for that Reaſon are M. | | 
ich bbliged to work continually Ditto ftrong, fit for hard Joiſts, 
Na- lengthways. And that if this the ſorts are fitteen, eighteen, nine- 
of Work be done in miſty Weather, teen, On! ee and thirty-two 
in it is very difficult to make it Pound per M. 5 
fly ſtand. . | 2 Heads, for ſoft Wood, 
des, As to the Price of this Work ; the Sorts are ten, thirteen, fifteen, 
ms. It is commonly done by the eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twens 
are Square, or hundred Foot, for ty-two, twenty - three, twenty 
nes which their uſual Price is twelve eight, and thirty-two Pound der 
ne-  Shillings for Workmanſhip only. M. : 
and BOULTINE, a Term which Ditto ſtrong, for hard Wood 
h a Woörkmen uſe for a Moulding, Joiſts, the Sorts are fourteen, 
rich whoſe Convexity is juſt one twenty, thixty-tour, forry-four, 
| Fourth of a Circle; being the aud fifty - four Pound per M. 
t of Member next below the Plinth N. B. All Bi Brads, alias 
ers. in the Tuſcan and Doric Capital. Quarter Heads, are very fit for 
„ a See QUARTER ROUND. ſhallow Joints that are ſubje& to 
aud BRA CE, in a Building, a warp; or for Floors which are 
pong Piece of Timber fram'd with laid in haſte, or by unskilful Per- 
has bevel Joints. Its Uſe is to keep ſons, becauſe the Bill with the 
ere the Building from ſwerving ei- Head will hinder the Boards from 
9 ther Way. When Bracet are ſtirting from the Joiſts; but do 
ling fram'd into King-Pieces, or prin- not make ſo ſmooth Work as the 
nch cipal Rafters, they are called plain radar. 
of Struts. 2 Y Fo | | ; ; 
Ik, Ry +» 4 As 
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As to the Prices of Brads, of 
which I ſhall ſet down a few, as 
follows: As Foiners Brads, the 
uſual Price 


us d. 

Y 2 C20 
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|  Quarter-Heads, or Eill-Brads, 
for ſoft Wood Floors, the uſual 


Price | | 
wa Ib Go) if d. 


O 228.5 of & i % B&G 
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BBRRANCHES [in Architec- 
tare | are the Arches of Gothic 
Vaults. Theſe Arches traverſing 
from one Angle to another Dia- 
gonal-wiſe, form a Croſs be- 
tween the other Arches, which 
make the Sides of the Square 
of which the Arches are Diago- 


nals. | 
. _ » BRAZING, the Soldering or 
._ Joining two Pieces of Iron, b 
Means of thin Plates of Braſs 
melted between the two Pieces 


0 be join d. 


I the Work be very fine, as 


hen the two Leaves of broken 


Saus are to be join'd, it is co- 
ver'd-with beaten Borax, moiſ- 
.  gened with Water, that it may be 
incorporated with the Brafs Duſt, 


Which is here added; and the 


Piece is expoſed to the Fire with- 
out touching the Coals, till the 
1 755 de ae to run. 
Laſtly, to braze with a ſtill greater 
Degree of Delicacy, they uſe a Sol- 
dier made of Brats, with a tenth 
Part of Tin; or another, one 
Third Braſs, and two Thirds 
Silver; or Borax and Roſin; ob- 
ſerving, in all theſe Manners of 


B R 


Brax ing, that the Pieces be join'd 
cloſe throughout; the Solder 
only holding in thoſe Places 
that touch. 

To BREAK IN Cin Archi- 
tecture] is a Term uſed by Car- 
penters, when they cat, or rather 
break a Hole in Brick-Walls, 
with a ripping Chizzel. 

BRES T, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, uſed, byſſome, to ſignify 
the ſame Member in a Column, 
that others call a Thoras, 

BREST - SUMMERS, in 
Timber Buildings, are Pieces in 


the outward Parts of a Building, 
into which the Girders are fra- 


med in all the Floors but the 
Ground-Floor, then they call it a 
Cell ; and Garret-Floor, then it 
is call'd a Beam. e 

As to their Size and Square, 
it is the ſame according to the 
AQ of Parliament, with that o 
Girders ; which ſee. | 

It is here to be obſerved, that 
it is not here meant, all the Pie- 
ces which have Girders in them, 
(and are not in the Garret, or 
Ground-Floor ;) but all ſuch as 
are in the exterior Part of the 
Building ; whether in the Front, 
Flanks, or exterior Part of the 
Building ; for the Pieces in the 
Internal Part of the Building, 
into which the Girders are fram'd, 
are call'd Summers, 


Mr. Leyboxrn * that the 


Breſt- Summers, in London, ate 
meaſur'd. by the Foot, zunning 
Meaſure; but it is uncertain, 
whether he means only for the 
Work or Timber, or both. 
Com. Comer ſays, that Breſt- 
Summers, in London, axe valued 
by the ſolid Foot; if of Oak, 3. 
per Foot; and 1 of Fir, 25. 


eee >=5 to TTrMS SO 


= 


learn'd from the 1 wp 
Wards the latter En 


n 
BREW-HO USE. Sir Heu- 
ry Wwtton, in his Elements of Ar- 


chitecture, ſays, that all Offices 
which require Heat, as Brew- 


Hosſes, Bake-Houſes, Wah- 
Houſes, Kitchens, and the like, 
ought to be placed iu the South 


Part of the Building, if the Po- 


ſition of the Houſe, in reſped; to 
the High-Street, or the like, will 
admit of it; for it would be but 
an odd Contrivance, if a Houſe 
ſtood on the North-Side of a 
High- Street, to place all the Of- 
fices in the Front of it; and it 
would be very ridiculous, to paſs 
through a Bake-Houſe, Brew- 
Houſe, or Waſh-Houſe, into 
Rooms of Entertainment in a 
Nobleman's or Gentleman's 
Houſe. | 1 | 
RICKS, are a fat; reddiſh 
Earth, form'd into long Squares, 
four Inches broad, and eight or 
nine long, by Means of a Wood- 
en Mould, and then bak'd or 


- burat in a Kiln, to ſerve for the 


Ufes of Building. 

Bricks are of a very antient 
Standing, as appears from Sacred 
Hiſtory,” the Lower of Babel be- 
ing built with them; and, as 
ſome ſay, the Remains thereof, 
* (till in Being. TI 

n the Times of the firſt Kin 
of Rome, they built with maſ- 
five ſquare Stones; which they 


publick, they began to uſe Brick, 
ving borrow'd the Practice 


from the Greeks. And the grea- 


teſt, as well as moſt durable Edi- 


ces, of the ſucceeding Empe- 
Tors, as the 3 — 
built with Brick. 


In the Time of Gallenus, the 


1 , 


To- 
of the Re- 


B R ; * 
Buildings were compoſed alter- 
_—_ of an Order of Breck, and 
an Order of Teſut, a ſort of 
ſoft gritty Stone. 

After his Lime, they laid aſide 
the Uſe of Bricks, and reſum'd 
why moe Eaſt, they bak'd thei 
n the th , r 
Bricks in the Key The Romans 
us'd them unburnt, only leaving 


them to dry for three, four, or 
five Years in the Air. : 


| The Greeks principall uſed 
three Kinds of Bricks, Thefirſt 


were call'd Didoron, Ae i. e. 
of two Palms. The ſecond, Le- 
tradoron, Terpa3wpey, i. e. of four 
Palms. And the third, Penta- 
doron, IevreZaper, i. e. of five 
Palms. They had alſo other 
Bricks juſt half of theſe, to ren- 
der their Works more ſolid, and 
alſo more agreeable to the Sight, 
by the Diverſities of the Figures 
and Sizes of the Brecks. by US 
Of the Matter whereof Bricks 
are made. Pliny ſays, if you 
would have good Bricks, t 
muſt not be made of any Eart 


that is full of Sand or Gravel, 7 


nor of ſach as is gritty or ſtony, 
but of a Keri arl, or whitiſh 
Chalky Clay, or at leaſt, of a 
reddiſh Earth: But in cale there- 


gs is a Neceſſity to uſe that which'is 


ſandy, that is to be made choice 
of, 'which is tough and ſtrong- 

He alſo adds that the beſt Sea- 
ſon for making Bricks, is in the 
Spring; becaule they will be ſub- 
ject to crack and be full of Chinks, 
if made in the Summer. 
rects, that the Loam of which 
che Bricks are made, be well 
ſteep'd or ſoak'd, and wrought 


Hedi- | 


1 
- Mr. Inco in Mech. Exer. ſays, 


that the Bricks made of the whi- 
tiſn Chalky Sort of Earth, and 


the reddiſh are the beſt. 


At Lunenbargh in Saxony, their 
Bricks are made of a fat Earth, 


full of Allum. 


At Patana, in Iii, they make 


good Bricks of a Pumice Sort 


Ot Earth, which being dry'd, will 

im in Water, and not fink. 
But here in England, they are 

for the moſt part made of a 


yellowiſh-colour'd fat Earth, 
ſome what teddiſh, vulgarly cal- 
led Loam. 


As for thoſe Brick: made in 


- England, they ſhould not be of 


ſandy Earth, which will, make 


them both heavy and brittle; nor 
muſt the Loam be too fat, which 
will make them crack in drying; 
they ſhould alſo be made either 
in the Spring or Autumn. 


Mr. L that the 


urn 1ays, 


Earth for Bricks ought to be dig- 
ged before Winter; but not made 
* till the Spring Sea- 
- fon. 


When Bricks have been made, 


they ſhould be ſheltered from 
the Sun, if it be too hot, but yet 
muſt be expoſed to the Air to 
dry. If they be made in froſty 
Weather, they muſt be covered 
With Sand, and in hot Weather, 


with wet Straw. 


Of their Kinds and Appellations. 
Bricks, among us, are various, ac- 


quiring various Forms, Dimen- 


- fions, Uſes, Method of making, 
Place where, c. Thoſe from 
their Form, ate Compaſr-Bricks, 
fk circular Form, uſed in 
iſteyning ot Walls. 2. Concave, 


or Hollow Bricks, on one Side 


flat, like a common Brick, on 


the Other, hollow'd. They are 


maki 


the Brick. Their Uſe is to bind 


NR 
uſed for W aer of Wa- 
ter. 3. Feather-Edg'd Bricks, 


which are like the common Sta- 
tute-Bricks, only thinner on one 
Edge, than the other, and are uſed 
for penning up the Brick-Pan- 
nels in Timber-Buildings. 4. 
Triangular Bricks. 

1. Thoſe from their Dimen- 


ſions are, the Great and Small, 


or Statute, and Didoron; Tetra- 
doron, and Pentadoron. 

2. Great Bricks, are twelve 
Inches long, fix broad, and three 
thick; the Weight of one is a- 
bout fifteen Pounds, fo that a 
hundred will weigh fifteen hun- 
dred Pound, and a thouſand of 
them fifteen thouſand Pounds. 

3- Thoſe from Caſtom, are, 
Statute and C 27 * Bricks. 

Copging- Bricks are uſed for 


making the indented Work un- 
der the Coping of Walls built 


with great Bricks, © 

4 heſe from the Method of 
„are Place and. Stock- 

Bricks. Place-Bricks, are ſuch 

as are made in a Place prepared 


on purpoſe for them, near the 


Building they are to be uſed in. 
Statute- Bricks, or ſmall common 
Bricks, ought to be nine Inches 
long, four and a half broad, and 
two and a half thick. ? 

5. Thoſe fromthe Place, where, 
or by whom are Datch, or Fle- 
mfp, ' theſe are uſed in paving 
Yards, or Stables, and for Soap- 
Boilers Fats and Ciſterns. 

6. Thoſe from their Uſe, are 


_ Battreſs or Pilaſter, Coping and 


Paving- Bricks. Buttreſs or Pi- 
lafter Bricks, which are of the 
ſame Dimenſionsſwith the Great 
Bricks, only they have a Notch 
at one End of half the Breadth of 


the 
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© Boſe 
ke Work at the Pilaſters of 
Fence- Walls which are built of 


Great Bricks. Coping- Bricks are 
form'd on Purpoſe tor Coping- 


Walls; Paving- Bricks, or Tiles, 
are of ſeveral Sizes in ſeveral 
Counties and Places- 

7. Thoſe from Accident, are 
Clinkers, Samel or Sandal. Clin- 
kers are ſuch Bricks, as are gla- 


zed by the Heat of the Fire, in 


making. Samel or Sandal Bricks, 
are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a Kiln 
or Clamp, and-conſequently are 
ſoft and uſeleſs, as not being 
thoroughly burnt. 

Of all which, I ſhall treat in 
their Order. 

1. Compaſi-Bricks, are, as has 
been ſaid, of a circular Form; 
and their Uſe is for ſteyning of 


Walls; which is perform'd inthe 


Manner following: 
A good 'Bed of Clay is firſt 
laid for the Botrom, and then it 
is pav'd with common or Statute- 
Bricks, only laid down, and well 


ſettled on it ; which being done, 
the Compaſs-Work is begun W 


with Compaſs-Bricks, and as the 


Courſes are carried up, they ram 


Clay in behind them, (Room be- 
Ing left behind for that Purpoſe,) 
which. cauſes all the Bricks to 
pen tight and cloſe together. 

An experienced orkman 


ſays, he has done. this Sort of 


of Work, where the Walls have 


gone but a. little Depth in the 


round, and in a looſe and open 
Mould, where the Water has 


deen brought in by Concave- 


Brier; which held very well for 
thirty Vears. 3 

A to the Price of theſe Bricks, 
it is nat certain; but they are not 


much dearer. than common Or Sta- 
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tute Bricks ; but the Perfon who 
has them made for his Uſe, is 
uſually at the Charge of a Mold, 
made according to the Circum- 
ference of his Wall. | 

2. Concave or Hollow- Bricks. 
Theſe are like common or Statute- 
Bricks on one Side, but have a 
Concavity or . Hollowneſs, on 
ther, which is ſemicircular. 

This Hollowneſs is about 
three Quarters of an Inch deep, 
and an Inch and half broad, ſo 
that two of theſe_Bricks being 
placed with their Hollows to- 

ether, they are like a Pipe of an 

nch and half Bore.” Theſe 
Bricks are uſually about twelve 
Inches in Length, four and a 
half in Breadth, and two and a. 

wy r | 4 

to the Manner” \ 
them in the Ground, it is a 
done in Clay: But it ſhould be 
carefully minded, that tro Trees, 
Buſhes, or Brambles, be ſufferd 
to grow over where theſe Bricks 
are laid for the Conveyance of 
ater, nor yet very near them ; 
becauſe their Roots are apt to 
et in betwixt the Joints of the 
ricks, and there to ſpread them 
ſelves with Fibrous Roogs, which 
meeting together like a Ball of 
Hair in the Concavity, will in 
Time ſtop- vp the Paſſage, and 
hinder the Currency of the Wa- 
ter. Which Inconvenience could 
it infallibly be prevented, it would 
be the cheapeſt Way of, convey- 
ing Water to a Houſe; for Pricks 
to the Value of ſeven or eight 
Shillings, will do about fix Rods; 
and ſuppoſing the Workmanſhip 
in digging the Trench, laying the 
Bricks, Charge of the Clay, and 
ramming up again, to be 28 
F much 
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ranch more, one Rod would eoſt 


but two Shil lings and two Pence, 


or two Shillings and eight Pence; 
and would not be one ſixth Part 
of the Charge of Leaden Pipes, 
and altogether as ſerviceable, if 
not more ; becauſe they would 
laſt (as may be faid) for ever : 
And preferrable to Lead, if (as 
we may ſuppoſe) the Froſt would 
not hurt theſe; whereas it fre- 
quently burfts Leaden Pipes: For 
though the Water ſhould be fro- 
zen up in them, and we may rea- 


fonably ſuppoſe that the (Ice 


would then, by expanding itſelf, 
open the Joints: of the Brieks ; 
yet it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
thar after the Froſt is gone, they 
will come together in their due 
Places, by the natural Gravity 
ol the Earth; for then there will 

de no ſolid Body berwixt the 
., Joints to hinder the Bricks from 
..  .Cloling again. T7 
And as to Alder Pipes, altho' 
theſe of Bricks will not come to 
much above (if any thing at all) 


half the Price of Alder Pipes. 


As to the Price of theſe concave 
Bricks: They have been fold in 
Kent for four Shillings per Hun- 
dred, and in Saſſeæ for three 
Shillings ; two Hundred of theſe 
Bricks, being a Foot in Length, 
will 150 ſix Rods. | p 
. ö Bricks, are a ſort o 
I Briks 5 Uſe in ſome Parts of 
Suſſex, for making theit Tooth- 
ing or Indented Work under the 
_ Coping af Walls, which are 
. built of great Brice. 
They are in Length about ten 


Th Inches, in Breadth four, and in 


Thickneſs two and a half, and 
are uſually ſold at the Price of 
common} Bricks. * | 


if 


- 
o 
- 
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The Ufe of theſe are to lay on 
the Tops of Walls, juſt under 
the Coping Bricks, in an oblique 
Poſition ; fo that one Corner or 
Angle projects over about two 

es and a half on one Side, 
and the oppoſite diagonal Angle 
at the other, and projects as much 
over the other Side. 
4. Coping Bricks, are to be 
uſed with great Bricks in build- 
ing Fence-Walls; and are much 
uſed in ſome Parts of Suſſex. 
As to the Size and Form of 


theſe Coping Bricks, they are 2s 


follows, g. They are abont 


twelve Inches ſquare, and four 
Inches and a half thick, having 
one Side flat, or plain, and two 


flat Ends; and the tw O Edges and 
upper Side, are comprehended 


under one eurvilineal Surface; 


the two Edges conſiſting of two 
Boultins, joined by two Caſe- 


ments, or HolHlows to an Aſtra- 
55 which is the Top of the 
they be much cheaper than Lead, 


fick in this Form 2, . Their 

uſual Price is from twelve to ſix- 
teen Shillings per Hundred. 

5. Dutch or Flemiſh Bricks, 


are in Length about fix Inches 


and a quarter, in Breadth two 
and a half, and iu Thickneſs one 
and a quarter; or, as ſome who 
have meaſured them ſay, fix In- 
ches long, three broad, and one 
thick. They are of a pale Co- 
tour, inclining to Yellow. 
They ate commonly uſed here 
in England for paving Yards and 


Stables, for which they make 


good Pavements, and are very 

ſting; and being laid edge - ways, 
are neatet and ſtronger than com- 
mon Bricks, and Took very hand- 
fomely, eſpecially if laid Her- 
ring bone Faſhion. | 


They 


F 
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yy on They muſt be laid in Sand. than they are at the othe 


r, on 
inder They are alſo uſed in making 7. to pen up their Brick 
lique Fats and Ciſterns for Soap- Pannels (as they call them) in 
er or Boilers. 5 ; Timber Buildings, and were 
two Of theſe Bricks, which are fix commonly fold amongſt the Sta- 
Side, Inches and a quarter long, and tute Bricks for that Purpoſe. 
\ngle two and a half broad, allowing 9. Great Bricks, are a ſort of 
much aquarter of an Inch for the joints, Bricks that are twelve Inches 
72 Will pave a Yard ſquare; long, fix Inches broad, and three 
o be but if they be ſet on Edge, it will Inches thick. f | 
uild- take up about 113 topave a Yard The Weight of one of theſe 
nuch ſquare. _ a Bricks has been found to be fif- 
Xx, But of the other Size, of ſix teen Pound; ſo that one Hun- 
m of Inches in Length, three in dred will weigh one thouſand 
re 28 Breadth, and one in Thickneſs, five hundred Pounds, and one 
bout fixty-three being laid flat, will Thouſand 15000 Pounds; which 
four ve a Yard ſquare; but being amounts to fix Tons, thirteen 
wing edge-ways, it will require Hundred, three Quarters, and 
two one Hundred and ſixty- five to do twenty Pounds; and ſo one Hun- 
and the ſa nme. ddcred and fifty will be a Ton 
nded Theſe . Bricks are, commonly Veg on, 
ace; ſold at London at two Shillings Theſe Bricks are uſed in build- 
two per Hundre. | ing Fence-Walls, togerher with 
2aſe- 6. Clinkers, are ſuch Bricks as Plaſter or Buttreſs Bricks, and » 
ſtra- have much Nitre or Salt- Petre in Coping Bricks. Theſe Wals are OF 
the them; which, by reaſon of the no more than ſix Inches thick, 5 
*heir Violence of the Fire, runs and except at the Pilafters, where 
) fix- glazes them. they are twelve; and it is uſual _* 
7. Didoron, a ſort of Bricks to ſet a Pilaſter at every ten 
ie, uſed by the Ancients; in Length Feet. | 5 1 
ches two Spans, or a Foot and half, There is a Wall, about nine 
two [the Word dae, Doron, be- Peet high, built With theſe. fort 
one ing Greek for a Span, or the of Bricks, that ſtands very well, 
who ace between the Top of the that has been built near- thirty 
In- Thumb and little Finger ex- Years- 1 
gone end) and a Foot in Breadth. Theſe Walls are reckon'd by 
Co- Theſe were the ſmalleſt fort ſome to be much cheaper tuan 
| of Bricks uſed by the Greeks in thoſe of a Brick and half, or 
here their private Buildings; but for fourteen Inches of Statute Bricks. 
and their publick Buildings, they bad See Walli. „ 
nake two larger Sizes, as you will find * Theſe Bricks are ſold by the 
very hereafter, called Tetradbron, and Thouſand at forty Shillings the 
'ays, | Pemtadoron. Thouſand, or four Shillings the 
wm 8. Feather-edg'd Bricks, are a Hundre. 
4 ort of Bricks formerly uſed in 10. Paving Bricks: Of theſe . 


Kent and Suſſex; they are of the there are various Sizes, accord- 
fame Size as common Bricks, ing to the Fancy of the Work- 
hey dut are made thinner at one Edge man, and the Cuſtom = ns | 
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Places. Mr. Leybourk ſays, they ſix to twenty Shillings per Hun- 


are fix, eight, ter, and twelve In- 
ches ſquare, and are ſold from 


dred. Some call them 
Bricks. 


Tiling- 


/ 


9). 12 | 
13 . 10 Inches ſquare, will pave 
Note, That 98 «3 x a Yard ſquare. 


3 


Paving- Bricks, are made in Sur- 

„and ſeveral Counties in Exg- 
land, of three ſeveral Largeneſ- 
ſes, viz. twelve Inches ſquare, 
and an Inch and half thick; ten 

Inches ſquare, and an Inch and 
quarter thick; and eight Inches 
ſquare, and one Inch thick: Ei- 
ther of which Sorts being poliſh» 
ed or rubbed with ſharp Sand on 


E the Surface, and well- joined, and 


he Sides rendred equal, by hack- 
ing them with a Brick-Ax, and 
rubbing 
Stone with ſharp Sand, makes 
an excellem Pavement, very hand- 
ſome to the Sight, eſpecially 
when laid Arras- ways. * 
There have been made in Szſ- 
ſex Paving- Bricks fix Inches and 
a half ſquare, and an Iuch and ſe- 
ven Eighths thick; two of which 
have weighed 11/5: ſo that a hun- 
dred of would weigh 550 lb. 
and a thouſand, - 550016. and 


ſeven of them would weigh a 
Ton. e 


Some have been made in Saſ- 


ſex nine Inches ſquare, which 
Hundred. f 


An experienced Brick-Maker 


ſays, that he had made Paving- 
Bricht of Clay, fifteen Inches 
. ſquare, but found much Trouble 

to prevent their warping. | 


* 


them with a Rubbing- 


ing, and that when they have been 
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Theſe Bricks, when burnt, 
were of a pale red Colour; as 
were alſo ſome which he made 
fix Inches ſquare of another ſort 
of Clay, ſome Mites diſtant from 
the former, FOTO 

He likewiſe ſays, that Paving 
Bricks made of Loam, are red- 
deſt in Colour, when burnt; but 
ought to be made of better Earth 
than common Bricks, though they 
ſeldom are by thoſe whq make 
them for Sale. 

He adds, that beſide the Good- 
neſs of the Earth, in Payug- 
Bricks, there ought to be a great 
deal of Care taken in the drying 
them, to hinder them from warp⸗ 


dry'd, in dreſſing them ſmooth 
and wi eſpecially on the 
uppermoſt Surface; and alfo in 
paring the Edges ſtraight, and a 
little” under, making an acute 


Angle with the upper Side, and 
conſequently, four hundred and in : 


ſquare before they are put into 


eeing that they be exaQly 


the Kiln to be burnt, 
The common Price of nine 


or ten Inch Pavino- Bricks te 
were uſually ſold for 85. per 8 aun ricks is ſtoin 


5. to 12s. a Hundred in the 

untry. | 
Thdſe of ten Inches have been 

brought by Water from Surrey, 

to Seaport Towns in Kent aud 

Suſſex, and fold for 105. a Hun- 
red. | | 
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i 11. Pentadoron- Bricks, ate a 
2 kind of Bricks anciently in Uſe 
among 
Foot nine {nches long, and one 
Foot broad, with which they 
built their publick Ediſices. 
12. Place-Bricks, are all Sorts 


of Bricks, made after thefollow-- 


ing Method, from whence they 


Y derive their Name: 53 

he Workmen, ſay they, are forced 
* to uſe more than one Method 
t of making Bricks ; nor purely for 
n the ſake ' of Fancy, but out of 


pure Neceflity : The Reaſon of 


2 which proceeds from certain dif- 
i ferent Qualities inherent in dif- 
It ferent Earths. ; L274 
h Place- Bricks and Stock- Bricks, 
y are the two Kinds that take their 
4 Names from the Method of their 


making. . 2 

Place · Bricks. are generally 
made in the Eaſtern Part of Saſ- 
ſex, ſo called, becauſe there is 
2 Place hard by, where they ſtrike 
| (or mold) their Bricks, which is 
a level ſmooth Piece of Ground, 
prepar'd for the Bearer-off, (i.e. 
him. who earries the Bricks from 
the Striker,) to Jay them down 
fingly in Rows {which are- by 


they are molded; where they are 


- vi3. till they are tiff enough to 
be -turn'd en their Ed woe 
dreſꝭ d, (i. e. till their Inequali- 


ne ties are cut off,) and when they 
in are dry d, they carry them to the 
he Haeks, (or Places where they are 

row'd up like a Wall of two 
en Bricks thick, with ſome ſmall 1n- 
5 tervals bet wirt them, to let in the 
od Wind and Air to dry them. When 
n- the Hack is filled, they cover 
* them with Straw on the Top, 


the Greeks, being three 


them called Ricks, ) as ſoon as H 
let lie till they are alittle dry'd, . 
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till they ate dry enough to b: 
carried to the Kiln, to be burnt, 
13, Plaſter, or Battreſs-Bricks, 
are made of the ſame Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs, with 
the Great Bricks, fix and nine, 
The only Thing they differ from 
them, is this; they leave a Notch 
at one End, which is half the 
Breadth of the Brick, and made 
of the ſame Mold with the Great 
Bricks, only in making Pilaſter- 
Bricks, they put a Cube of Wood 


of three Inches ſquare into one 
Corner ot the Mold, which 


Piece makes the Notch in the 
Bricks in the Molding. Theſe 
Bricks are uſed to bond the Work 
the Pilaſter of Fence-Mallt, 

buile of Great Bricks, + 

Theſe Pilaſters are .made of a 
Foot ſquare, vic. a Brick in 
Length, or two Bricks.in Breadth 
alternately, throughout the whole 
Height of the Pilaſter: So that the 
Pilaſter ſtands out three Inches 
beyond the Surface of the Wall, 
on each Side. 25 

by - Samel, or Sandal. Bricks, 
are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a Kiln 
or Clamp, where the Salt - Petre 
not being digeſted for Want of 
eat, they ate very ſoft, and will 
ſoon mouldet to Duſt. 
156. Stock- Bricks, diffet not 
from Place-Bricks in Form; but 
their Ditference lies in the Qua- 


lity of the Earth. I bey are made 
upon a Stock, viz. the Mold is 


. 
anner of molding or ſtri- 
king of Tiles; and when they 
have molded one Hricſ, they 


it upon à little Piece of Board, 


ſomewhat longer than the Brick, 
laying another Piece of Board on 


that-Brick like the firſt, and anv- 


1 
ther Brick on that; after this ced Brick and Tite-Maker, (who 
Manner, laying three Bricks one was uſed to work in Kent and 
upon another, continuing fo to Suſſex,) who being; ſent for to 
ſtrike, and lay them on the Stage, Rumford in Eſſex, to make a hun- 
as they do Tiles, till the Stage is dred thouſand of Bricks, he unad- 
full; and then they are carried viſedly, not knowing the Quality 
away by Three, and Three, ſuc- of the Earth, having ſtruck about 
ceffively, to the Hacks, md there a thouſund, they being ſer down 
turn d down on their Ed es; ſo to dry, after the Method of 
that there will be the Thickneſs Place- Bricis, and lain till about 
of athin Piece of Board, between Ten a- Clock, the Sun beginning 
every Brick. Y to ſhine very hot, the whole 
When the Hack has been fil- thouſand of Bricks burſt to Pie- 
led with one Height of Bricks ces, ſo that he was forced to 
from End to End, then they be- throw them away, and go to 
gin to ſet them upon thoſe which work afreſh ;'-arid thaching them 
were firſt laid on the Hack, by (i. e. covering them) with Straw 
which Time, they will be alittle till the next Morning, and then 
dry'd, and will bear the others, raking it off, the Bricks did very 
being molded of very Riff Earth. well, when they came to be ſet 
By that Time they come to ſet a on the Hack; and after they had 
Second, or Third, r. At which been burnt, were curious red 
Time, they ester them a little, Bricks, which would ring, being 
(as they call it,) to prevent their ſtruck with any hard Thing. 
reding: And when che Hack is At this Place, they made none 
of a proper Height, they cover but S$ock-Bricks betote he found 
them wi a ay 
Manner, as they do Place-Bricks, Bricks of this Earth. 
till they are dry enough for Burn= 16. Stature, Small, or Commos 
log. eren bs es Bricks. - Their Dimenſions,-viz. 
| is, they ſuy, being more ot the Mold, according to the 
Trouble than” the other Way, Statute, ought to be as follows, 
viz. ' of making Place Brie, . viz. nine Inches in Length, four 
5 — making _ 3 eser _ a half in Breadth, and two 
the di of the Earth,) they and à quarter in Thickneſs with- 
have a in. | 
more than they uſually have for Bricks made in a Mold of theſe 
making Plate-Bricks ; bur they Dimensions (the Earth being firit 
are under a Neceſſity to make well-temper'd) being dry'd and 
them after this Manner; or eiſe burnt, will be leſſer and ſighter; 
if they were laid abroad in à yet they ſhrink but little in Thick- 
Place to dry, as the Place Bricte hels, leſs in Breadth, and ſcarce 
nure, the Quality of the Earth is any Thin diſcernableir Length. 
ſach, that they would burſt ro As to the Wei t of Bricks, that 
Piece. Is uncertain, there being a great 
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Pz bere is an Inſtance of this,, Difference in the Gtas ties of 
which is related by an expetien- Earth; yet in common, à ſin- 
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Straw, after the ſame out the Way of making Place- 
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le Brick will weigh about five 
Pounds, and contain ninety 


Cubick Inches; and from ſome 


Molds, a hundred. 

Four Bricks being. meaſured, 
and weighed, each being nine 
Inches long, four and a quarter 
broad, and two and one Third 
thick, weigh'd twenty - two 
Pounds; ſo that a ſingle Brick 
weigh'd five Pounds and a half, 
a hundred of which, at that Rate 
would weigh five hundred and 
fifty Pounds; and a thouſand 
five thouſand five hundred 
Pounds; and about four hun- 
dred and ſeven would be a Ton 
weight. 

: Theſe were Suſſex Bricks, of 
which they uſually reckon five 
hundred to the Lond: which 
Number of Bricks, according to 
this Proportion, will weigh a- 
bout twenty-four hundred and 
à half. 

Theſe Bricks are often uſed'in 
paving Cellars, Waſh-Aouſes, 
Sinks, aud Fire-Hearths, and the 
like; thirty of which made, ac- 
cording to the Statute, will pave 
a Yar 'fquare, and three hundred 
and thirty of them, à Square of 
an hundred Foot, being laid the 
fiat Way, and not ſet edge-ways; 
for theft it will require near as 
many more. p 

It has been found by Obſer- 
vation, that thirty-ewo' Bricks laid 
far, will pave a Yard ſquare; 
andſirty-· four ſet on Edge will do 
the ſame: | 


It is alfo found by Experience, 


that four thouſand” fix hundred 
Sratute- Bricks will be required to 
make a ſaperficial Statute-Rod 
of Brick-Work of a Brick and 
half thick, and — 
venteen hundred to the Square, 
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and an hundred and fifty- five to 
the ſuperficial Yard, on a Wall 
of a Brick and half thick. 

As to the Price of theſe Statute 
or Common' Bricks, it is various, 
according to the different Places; 
for they have different Prices in 
different Parts of the Kingdom ; 
which is nor all neither, for 
Bricks in the ſame Kiln, ſhal! have 
a different Price, according to 
the Diſtance the Maſter of the 
Brick-Work is to ſend them; 
and alſo ſome Conſideration is 
to be had of the Price of Fuel, 


and Workmen's Wages. 


Mr. Leybourm ſays, he never 
knew them cheaper than 95. nor 
dearer than 18s. delivered in any 
Part of London. 

Statute or Common Bricks, have 
been ſold in ſome Parts of Sz/- 
ſex and Kent, for 16s. a Thou» 
ſand, laid down within two 
Miles diſtant from the Kiln ; and 
at other Times, they have been 
fold at 205. a Thouſand. e 

At another Place in A. 
they are ſold at 255. a Thouſand, 
if laid down within two or three 
Miles diſtant from the Kiln : 
Whereas within twelve or fif- 
teen Vears they have been ſold 
for 20s, a Thouſand. But ſince 
the Beginning of the late Wars, 
the Iron · Works in that Part. have 
conſum d ſo great a Quantity of 
their Wood, that Fuel of late 
Years is grown a fourth Part, or 
more, dearer than it uſed to de; 
for which Reaſon, they have 
ſince raiſed their Bricks to 251. 
4 Thouſand, 

Mr. Wing ſays, that in Rat- 
land, Bricks are but 125. a Thou- 
ſand at the Kiln, 

[Asto the Price of making - 
tute-Bricſ, ] the common Price 
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in the Country, is 6d. a Thou- 
ſand for the Molder, 44. for 
the Bearer- off, and 44. for the 
Digger and Temperer oſ the 
Earth, fit for Uſe; and the Dig- 
ger of the Earth for making it 
ready, after it is digged, the Dig- 
ing not being reckon' d into the 
aking, Molding, Bearing off, 
Fc. and Burning, the uſual Price 
is r. a Thouſand. 

Mr. Leyburn informs us, that 
about London they allow the 
Molder 4d. 5d. or 6 d. a Thou-. 
ſand; and that Bricks made at 
Home, will ſtand the Maker of 
them in (beſides the Value of 
the Earth,) betwixt 5 and 6s.per 
Thouſand. | 

But it will be more in ſome 
Parts of Kent and Suſſeæx. 

17. Tetradoron, a ſort of an · 
cient Grecian Bricks, which were 
three Feet or four Spans in 
Length, and one Foot in Breadth, 
being one of their larger Size 
with which they built their pub- 
lick Buildings. £7 

Triangular Bricks, Daniel 
Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquilia, 
in his Comment on /itruvins, re- 
commends another Form of 
Bricks, vix. Triangular ones, eve- 

Side a Foot long, and ſome an 
Inch and half thick: Theſe, he 

obſerves, would have many Con- 
veniences above the reſt, As, 
Firſt; being more commodious 
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[The Method of burn! 
Bricks.) The Bricksor Kiln oe 


ſet, and cover'di with Pieces of 
Bricks, they firſt put in ſome 
Cord or great Wood to dry 
them With a gentle Heat or Fire; 
and this they contiuue till the Bricks 
are pretty dry, which is known by 
the Smoak's turning from a whi- 
tiſh, darkiſh Colour, to a black 
tranſparent Smoke; they then 
leave off putting in Wood, but 
proceed to make ready for burn- 
ing, which is perform'd by put- 
ting in Buſh, Furze, Spray, Heath, 
Brake, or Fern Faggots ; but be- 
fore they put in any Faggots, 
they dam up the Mouth, or 
Mouths, of the Kiln with Pieces 
of Bricks, (which they call Shin- 
log,) DY up ane upon ano- 
ther, and wloſe it up with wet 
Brick-Earth inſtead of Mortar. 

This Shinlog they make ſo 
high, that there is but juſt Room 


above it, to thruſt in a Faggot 


betwixt one Foot and a half, and 
two Foot; for the whole Height 
of the Mouth is. but three 
Foot. | 

” The Mouth being thus ſhin- 
logg'd, they then proceed to put 
in more Faggots, till the Kiln 
and its Arches look white, and 
the Fire appear on the Top of the 
Kiln, and the Kiln and Aſhes 

below begin to change from a 
white to a greyiſh Colour ; then 


in the Management: Secondly, they flacken the Fire for ſome 


of leſs Expence. 
of fairer Shew; adding much 
Beauty and Strength to the Mu- 


ral Angles, when they fall grace- 
fully into an Indented Work. 


And Thirdly, Time, viz. for. half an Hour or 


an Hour, that the Fire or Heat 
may aſcend to the Top of the 
Kiln, by the Motion of the Air 
in at the Mouth; and alſo that 


Sir Henry Wotton wonders the lower Ware may ſettle and 
cool, and not be burnt mote 


they have never been ane, ar in- 
to Uſe, being recomme by 
ſo great an Authority. 


; 


than that above it. 
Thus 


* 


*- 
. 
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Thus they continue to do, heat- 


ing and ſlackening alternately, til 
all the Ware is thoroughly burnt; 


which will be commonly in a- 


bout forty-eight Hours, 

As to the cooling of Kilns of 
Ware; ſome uuskviful Burners 
do, as foon as the Ware is burnt, 
immediately ſtop up the reſt of 
the Mouth of the Kiln, which 


was left open above the Mouth 


af the Shinlog, which cauſes it 
to be long a cooling; by which 
Meaus a Kiln will be ordinarily 


a Fortnight or three Weeks in 


ſetting,” burning, cooling, and 
drawing: Whereas an experien- 
ced Burner has affirmed, he has ſer, 
burnt,cool'd, and drawn a Kiln a 
Week, for feveral Weeks ſuc- 
ceſſively one after another; but 
then he never ſtopped up the reſt 
of the Kiln's Mouths above the' 
Shinlog, but left it open, for the 
Air to go in and cool the Kiln 
of Bricks, | ; 
dle adds alſo, that fix hundred 
of Faggots will burn a Kiln of 
ten or eleven thuuſand Statate- 
Bricks: And Mr. I ing ſays, that 
a Chaldron of Coals will burn 
tour thouſand two hundred 
Bricks. ' 

By the foregoing Method, a 
Kiln of Bricks may be burnt fo 
equally, -that thoſe on the Lo 
ſhall be burat as hard as thoſe 
at the Bottom: So that an ex- 
pert Burner affirms, he has burnt 
ſeveral Kilns of Tiles and Bricks 
together, about three thouſand 
Bricks, and ten or eleven thou- 
ſand of Tiles, and has not had 
above- waſte, broken and 
Sandal Tiles in all: Whereas 


Iſaeh Brick-Burners as continue 


their Fire without any Inter- 
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miſſion, render their lower Bricks 
extreme hard, and thoſe on the 
Top, Samel- Bricht, or Tiles: 
Nay, what is worſe, they cauſe 
the lower ones to run ſo, by 


exceſſive Heat, that they are al- 


moſt united in one entire Body; 
ſo that they are forced to get 
them out with Wringers, (or Iron 
Bars,) and each Bolt of Tiles 
ſhall be one entire Maſs. 

About London, they burn their 
Bricks in Clamps built of the 
Bricks themſelves, atter the Man- 
ner of Arches in Kilns, with a 
Vacancy between each Brick's 
Breadth, for the Fire to play 
through; but with this Diffe- 
2 that inſtead of arching, 
they ſpan it over, by making the 
Brick's project one over another 
on both Sides the Place for the 
Wood and Coals to lie in, till they 
meet, and are bounded by the 
Bricks at the Top; which cloſe 
all up, projecting over inwards, 
till they meet in the Middle; 
which they will do in about 
three or four Courſes of Bricks 
in Height. | 

The Place for the Fuel is car» 
ried up ſtraight on both Sides, 
or, which is the ſame Thing, 
upright on both Sides, till it is 


about three Foot high; then they 


fill it almoſt with Wood, and 
lay a Covering of Sea-Coal over 
that ; and when that is done, 
they over - ſpan the Arch: But 
they ſtrew Sea - Coal alſo. over 
the Clamp, betwixt all the 
Rows of Bricks; for they are 
not laid contingent in their vet : 
tical Rows; and one Courſe of 
Bricks is laid one one Way, and 
another, another; fo that there 
are ſmall Interſtides through — 
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tze Bricks, for the Cpals to be thoſe are beſt for laſting,) which 


ſtrewed into. When this is done, have as it were a Gloſs on them, 


they fire the Wood, and that which proceeds from the Salt- 


fires the Coals, and when all is petre'which is inherent in them, 
burnt, they conclude the Bricks and which runs, and glazes them, 
are burnt enough. by Means of the Violence of the 
Mr. Goldman obſerves,” that Fire. Thefe are called Clin- 
Bricks will have dauble the kers. 
Strength, if, after one Burning The ſecond, and moſt general 
they be ſtcep'd in Water, and Sort for building, are thoſe 
burnt afreſh. which lie next in the Kiln, or 
If the Earth be to fat, it muſt Clamp, to thoſe Clin kers before 
be temper'd with Sand, and that mentioned: © 
trod out again, firſt by Cattle, The third, and worſt Sort, are 
aſterwards by Men. thoſe Which lie on the Outſides 
' Hrecks made of common Earth of the Kilns and Clamps, where 
melt, nay, often vitrify, by too the Saltpetre in them is not di- 
much Heat: For which Reaſon, | geſted for want af due Heat. 
the Kilns are made of Stones, And theſe, when they-come to 
which will themſelves calcine, be expoſed to the Weather for 
that the Vehemence of the Fire ſome Time, will moulder away 
may be broken: Beſides which, into Duſt. Theſe are called b 
they uſually: place other Bricks Bricklayers, Samel or Sandal- 
made of an Argillous Earth, Bricks. 25 | 
which would melt next the It is an Obſervation, that 


Fire. | whilſt Bricks are burning, thoſe 
What Quantity of Earth. on the Inſide of a Clamp are the 
will make a thouſand Bricks? worſt of all. J 


dome ſay, that a Load of Loam Mr. Worlidge, in his Syſtems 
(a Load being twelve Buſhels) Agriculturæ, is for exciting the 
will make about two hundred Brick-Makers to try their Skill 
Statute-Bricks ; and if ſo, conſe- in making a Compoſition of Clay 
quently five Loads will make a and Sand, to form in Molds, 
thouſand: Alſo that nineteen Window-Frames for Houſes of 
Load will. make fixteen hundred different Forms and Sizes; and 
of Great Bricks; and twelve will alſo Chimney-Pieces,and Frames 
be ſufficient for a thouſand of the for Doors, c. in ſeveral Pieces 
ſame. | £ | made in Molds, that when the) 
Of zbe Choice of Bricks. Pliny have been burnt, they may be ſet 
_ adviſes in chuſing of Bricks for together with a fine-Cement, and 
building, to procure. (if it can be) ſeem to be but one entire Piece; 
ſach Bricks as are two Years old by which Means all manner of 
at leaſt. . Stone · Work now uſed in Build. 
There ate generally in all ing, may be imitated: Which 
Kilns, or Clamps, Briobs of three would — well ſupply the De- 
Degrees in Goodneſs. --.- ficiency of Stones, Where the 

Ine firſt and beſt Sort are are either wanting, or ſcarce and 
uch as lie next the Fire, (via. dear; and at the fame * 
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ſuye a great Deal of Timber now 
uſed in Brick-Buildiugs, and ap- 
pear much more compleat and 
beautiful, and be of greater 
Strength, and more durable for 
laſting, than Timber or ordinary 
Brick. n | 
And one would imagine it ve- 
ry practicable, as may be per- 
iv'd by the Earthen Pipes 
made fine, thin, and durable, for 
the Conveyance of Water under 
Ground at Cn in Ham 
Hire, and by the Earthen Backs 
for Grates and Chimneys, for- 
merly made by Sir John Winter, 
at Charing-Croſs. Which are 
evident and fufficient Demon- 
ſtrations of the Poſſibility of ma- 
king Work fine, thin, aud ligh 
for Tiles of a large Size an 
Thickneſs, either plain, or cur- 
ved, and of making larger Work 
Molds, and by burning them 
for rs, indows, and 
Chimney-Frames. | 
This, ſays he, is one of the 
moſt feafible and beneficial Ope- 
rations that 4 know to be neg- 
lected in Exgland. 2 . 
Another . ſays, he real - 
ly thinks much might be done 
as to making of Chimney-Pieces, 
Stone-Moldings, and Architrave- 
Doors and Windows, and Ar- 
Chitraves, or Faſcia's for Fronts 
of Buildings. If Men of this 


Profeſſion would but apply their 


Minds to find out ſome good 
Compoſition of Earth, and a 


Method of managing it well in 


Os | 
fionable, whe» 
ompoſition of- Earth, 


molding, burnin 
It may be — 


ſomething like to common 


Crockers Earth, would not in 
ſome Meaſure anſwer the Pur- 


pale, fnce it appears plainly, that 
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what Form ſoever they put their 
Earth into, the ſame it retains 
after drying and burning, altho 
Crocks, and ſuch like Things, 
ate form'd very thin. : 

Now ſuppoſe that Chimney- 
Pieces, or the like, were made 
in Molds, and afterwards dry'd 
and burnt, if they were not 
thought ſmooth enough when 


-they were ſet up, they might be 


"oliſh'd with ſharp Sand and 
Water, or a Piece of ſharp Stone 
and Water. | 

Or if Care were taken of ſuch 
Things as theſe (which are for 
Ornament, as well as Uſe,) 


— 


when they were half dry, or 


more, in the Air, they might be 


e . over with an Inſtrument 
or the Purpoſe of either Cop- 
per, Iron, or ſome hard Body, 
and then left to dry till they were 
dry enough for burning. If ſo, 
"tis probable, they would not 
need much poliſhing afterwards. 

It is likewiſe as probable, that 
Ingenious Workmen might make 
very handſome and beautiful 


\ Chimney-Pieces, Stone-Monld- 


ings for Doors, c. fit for No- 
blemens Houſes, and all others 
who would be at the Charge. 


Theſe might be glaz'd, 33 


Potters do their fine Earthern 
Ware, or elfevein'din Imitation 


of Marble, or be painted and 


anneal'd with Figures of various 
Colours, either Hiſtory, Per- 
ſpeQtive, or the like; which 
would be much cheaper, if not 
= as durable as Marble it- 
elf. | 


It is not, ſays acertain Author, 


the Want of Materials, but Want 
of Skill, and Diligence in ma- 


-naging them, that makes our 
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% Buildings in the leaſt Mea- 
4 s ſure 


form d 


BR 
ſure inferior to any of thoſe in 
foreign Countries. 

A certain Esgliſb Ambaſſador 
made this Obſervation, That we 
ought not to be diſcouraged with 
-our ignoble Materials for Buil= 
ding, which we uſe in Ex 
in Compariſon with the Marbles 
of Alia and Numidia: For, ſays 

be, I haye often view'd with 
much Pleaſure, at Vemice, an 
Anti- Porch after the Greet Man- 
ner, erected by Andreas Palladia, 
upon eight Columns of the Ro- 
man Order, the Backs of Stone 
without Pedeſtals, the Shafts or 
Bodies of mere Brick three F oot 
and a half in Diameter below, 
and of Conſequence, thirty-five 
Foot high, than which, he ſaith, 
his Eyes never beheld any Co- 
lumus more ſtately of Stone, or 
Marble. The Bricks being firſt 
in a circular Mold 
were cut before they were burnt 
into four Quarters, or more Parts, 
and afterwards, jointed ſo cloſely 
and nicely in laying, and the 
Points ſo exactly concentred, 
that the Pil lats appeared to be of 
one entire Piece. | | 

{ Things worthy to be ob- 
"ſerved in buying and. laying of 
Bricks.) | a 

e 1 ſe- 
venth Number will be a ſufſi- 
cient Direction to any Work- 
man, (who does not underſtand 
it,) to chuſe good Bricks. | And 
in the 16th Section of Bricks, viz. 


under the Head of Srarmre- 


' Bricks, there are Directions as 
to the Number of Bricks, that 
will make a Square or Rod of 
Work; though tis impoſſible to 
de exactly certain to a very few; 


becanſe, Ficlt, the * man? 


i \ 


fewer Bricks 


called by 


Workmen. TA 
Care to procure - 


& 
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Hand may vary in laying the 


Mortar. Secondly, many Breck, 
may warp in burning; and the 
Seller will bring you ſome ſuch, 
Thirdly, Some will be broken 


and ſpoiled in the Carriage, 


na, . Fourthly, you will often find the | 


Tale deficient, if you be not ex- 
traordinary careful. 
Aud beſides this. when Bricks 
are dear, and Lime cheap, and you 
put your Work out by the Great, 
or by Meaſure, and the Work- 
man is to find Materials, he, ex- 
cept he be well looked after, will 
ule the more 2 20 the 
making large Joints 
which is a Pefect * Build- 


ing. 182 
fi. As to lay ing Bricks, which 
is a Thing of no ſmall Conſe- 
quence in any Building, in order 
to the Well- working and Bond- 
ing of Brick-Work (or as it is 
ſome orkmen, 
Breaking of Joint, ) conduces 
very much to its Strength. It 
will not be therefore improper to 
add ſome particular Directions 
concerning it, which have been 
recommended by experienced 


* 


- 


1. Take 
good ſtrong Mortar, See Mon- 
K ; 

2. If your Bricks are laid in 
Winter, let them be kept and 
laid as dry as poſſible. If they 
are laid in Summer-Time, it 
will quit Coſt, to employ Boys 
to wet them; becauſe being 


wetted, they will unite much 


better with the Mortar, than if 
they were laid dry, and will 
render the, Work much ſtron- 
Ser. n St Fs 
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But if it ſhall be objected, that 
if the Building be large, it will 


be a great deal of 1 rouble to 
wet all the Bricks, by dipping 
them in Water; and alſo that it 
will make the Workmens Fin- 
gers ſore in laying them. 

To prevent theſe Inconve- 
niences, Water may be thrown 
on each Courſe of Bricks after 
they have been laid; as is ſaid to 
have been done by the Order ofthe 
Ingenious Mr. Robert Hook, the 
Surveyor at the Building of the 


Summer-Time, don't fail to co- 
ver them, to prevent their drying 
too faſt; for if the Mortar dr 

too haſtily, it doth not cement ſo 
firmly to the Bricks. as when it 


dries leiſurely. * 


If the Bricks are laid inthe 
Winter-Time, take care to co- 
ver them well, to defend them 
from Rain, Snow and Froſt; 
the laſt of which is a mortal Ene- 
my to all Mortar, eſpecially to 
all ſuch as has taken Wet juſt 
before the Froſt ſeizes it. 

F. Take Care that Bricks be 
not laid Joint on Joint on the 
Middle of Walls, but as ſeldom 
as may de; but let there be good 
pon made there, as well as on the 
Outſides: For fomeWorkmen, in 
working a Brick and half Wall, lay 
the Header on - one Side of the 
Wall, perpendicular on the other 
Side of the Wall; and ſo all 
along through; which, indeed, 
neceſſarily follows, from the un- 
adviſed Setting up of the Quoin 
at a Toothing; for it is com- 
mon to tooth in the Stretching- 
Courſe two Inches with the 


Stretcher only ; and the Header 
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on the other Side to be perpen- 
dicular over the Header on this 
Side ; which cauſes the Headers 
ro lie Joint in Joint in the Mid- 
dle of the Work. 

Whereas if the Header on one 
Side of the Wall, were tooth'd 
as much as the Stretcher: on the 
other Side, it would be a ſtron- 

er Toothing, and the Joints of 

e Headers on one Side, would 
be in the Middle of the Headers 
of the Courſe they lie upon on 


| the other Side. 
Phyſician” s-College in Warwick 
Lane.' | 


c 3. If Bricks are laid in the 


All that can be pretended in 


Excuſe of this ill Practice in 


working thus, is this : That the 
Header will not hang ewo In- 
8 over the Bricks underneath 
t. . 
This, indeed, is an Objection: 
But yet the Inconveniency may 
be avoided without much Diffi- 
culty, 9:3. as follows: By ha- 
ving a Piece of Wood of the 


Thickneſs of a Courſe of Bricks, 


and two Inches broad, and lay- 


ing it on the laſt Toothin i” 


Courſe, to bear it, or a Brick- 
Bat, put upon the laſt Toothing, 
will bear it till the next Quoin 


. is ſet upon it, and then the Bat 


may be taken away. | 
6. The. ſame Inconvenience, 
at an upright Quoin in a Brick 
and half Wall; where it is uſual 
to lay a Cloſer next the Header, 
on both Sides of the Walls; and 
in ſo doing, tis Joint in Joint all 
the Length of the. Wall, except 
by Chance, a Three-quarter Bat 
happen to be laid. 3 
In order to avoid this Incon 
veniency, and by that Means to 
make the Wall much firmer, lay 
a Cloſer on one Side; but lay 2 
Three - quarter Bat on the Stretch- 
ing-Courſe, and join a Header 
* ba * 3 next 
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next to the Header, at the Quoin 

in the Heading-Courſe. 

F. Allo in two Brick-Walls, 

it wil! be the beſt Way in 
Stretching-Courſes, in which 

Stretching is laid on both Sides 

the Walls next the Line, to lay 


alſo Stretching in the Middle of 


the Wall, and Cloſers next to 
each Stretching-Courſe which 
lies next the Line. 

[What Number of Bricks may 
be laid in a Day.] A Bricklayer 
and his Labourer (all their Ma- 


. | "terials being ready) will lay in 
Day about a thouſand Fricke, in. 


whole Work, on a ſolid Plain ; 
and ſome dextrous Bricklayers 
will lay twelve, and ſome fifteen 
hundred. 
[Of Facing Timber-Buildings 
with Bricks. This may be more 
1 called Caſing; it being 
covered all over on the Outſide 
with Bricks, fo that no Timber is 
to be ſeen. The Manner of per- 


forming it, is as follows; viz. 
All betwixt the Timber and the 


Wall is a Bricks Length thick, 
(or Nine-Inch Brick- 
againſt the Timber, the Wall is 
but four Inches aud a half, or 
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all.) but 
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8 half Brick thick, beſide the Tim- 

r. # 

But experienced Workmen do 
not ,approve of this Method ; 
becauſe the Mortar does fo much 
corrode and decay the Timber. 

An experienced Bricklayer ſays, 
that in pulling down Work at 
Eridge-Place, (which is one of 
the Lord Abergavenny's Country 
Seats,) the Timber wasextream- 
ly corroded and eaten by the 
Martar. | 

BRICKLAYERS WORK. 
What.] In the City of London, 
c. it conſiſts of ſeveral Kinds, 
viz. Walling, Tiling, Chimney- 
Work, and Paving with Bricks 
and Tiles, | <2 

But in the Country, tis com- 
mon for the Bricklayers Trade to 
comprehend thoſe of the Maſon 
and Plaiſterer alſo :* But I ball 
here confider it only as to the 

articular Branches of Walling, 
Ting Chimney-Work, Paving, 

2 

[As to writing a Bricklayer's 
Bill.] A Bricklayer*s Bill may 
be made after the Method fol- 
lowing; 


Mr, 


For 
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Mr. WILLIAM Buaxtwey's Bill of Materials had 
of, and Work done, by Thomas Halling, Bricklayer, 


June 5. 1732. 


For eight thouſand of Bricks, at 125. per M. 
For four thouſand of Tiles, at 205. per M. 
For fiſteen Hundred of Lime, at 125. per C. 
For Fourteen Load of Sand, at 2s. 64. per L. 
For five Hundred of Nine-Inch Paving- Tiles, at 


If. per Hundred 
For thirty i 


| elf, at 3s. per Diem 
For twenty-five 
Man, 25. 64. per Diem 


1s. 84. per Diem 


For a Labourer, twenty-five Days and a halt, a 1 18 


Their Sum Total is 


Dee if Bricklayers do not 
by the Day, then they 
write their Bills after another 


Manner: For then they either 


undertake the Work by the 


_ Great, vi. to do all, and to find 


all the Materials belonging to 
Bricllayer t- Mork; or elſe they 
are to do it by Meaſure, and to 
do all the Work, and to find all 


the Materials, at ſuch a Price, by 


the Rod, for Walling; by the 
Square, for Tiling; and by the 
Vard, for Paving, 955 qo” 

But if the Bricklayer does not 
find any Materials, be may then 
work by Meaſure; and in this 
Caſe, his Bill may be made after 
the following Manner, iz, for 
1o many Rods of Walling, at 
fo much per Rod, c. according 
as he has made his Agreement. 


— 


dge-T'iles, at 1 d. 3 


per Piece 8 
For three Weeks and two Days Work, for my- 


ays Work and à half for my 2 2 
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Sometimes Chimney-Work is 
agreed for with the Bricłlayer, 


by the Hearth; either only to 


find the Workmanſhip, 'or that 
and Materials too; and in this 
Caſe, the Bill is made according 
to the Agreement. | 

There are likewiſe other 
Things which come into a 
Bricklayer's Bill viz. all kind of 
Ornamental Work in Brick; 
which is uſually ſet down and 
rated at ſo much per Foot, or at 
ſo much per Piece. Or there 
may be aSumof Maney allow'd 
over and above the Price or Va- 
lue of the Rod-Work ; and then 
the Ornamental Work will. be 
included in it. 

You are to underſtand by or- 
namental Work, Arches, either 
Straight, or Circular, e. 

] OSS 
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dows or Doors; Faſcia's, either 
With, or without Moidings; Ar- 
chitraves, Round Windows, or 
Rubbꝰ d Returns. Friezes. Cor- 
© Nices of all Sorts, Water- Tables 


All which are valued by the Foot, 
running Meaſure, T3. 

To theſe may be added Baſe- 
Mouldings, and Plinths, and the 
the Splaying of the Jaumbs of 
Windows and Doors on the In- 
ſide of Buildings. | 

Alſo Pilaſters, Peers, Pedi- 
ments, Grotto's, and Ruſtick 

uoins. po es 
Theſe five laſt mention'd are 
valn'd at ſo much per Piece, ac- 
cording to the Largeneſs and 
Govdneſs of the Work and Ma- 
terials. And thus all ornamen- 
tal Work ought to be valu'd, 

By ornamental Work, in Brick 
er Mort, is to be underſtood 
all kind of Brick-Work hew'd 
with an Ax, or rubb'd on a Rub- 

bing-Stone, orof Stone wrought 

with Chiſſels, or rubbed with 
Stones or Cards: All ſuch is or- 
namental Work, and ought to 
de paid for beſides the Rog- 
Work. | "44 
BRICK- WORK, as to the mea- 
ſuring, c.] 1. Sometimes Brick- 
Walls are wrought Part of the 
Way two Inches thinner than 
the reſt of the Work. which two 
Inches ſerve for a Water- Table 
to the Wall, which is commonly 
ſet off about two Foot, above 
the Ground; and therefore the 
Brick-#ork may be meaſured at 
the ſame Thickneſs, which is 
above the Water-Table; and 
then the Two-Iuch Work may 
be meaſared, as follows: 


w 


wrought, and Water-Courſes: 


BR 


After the Dimenſions of the 
Wall have been taken, (from the 
Bottom to the Height, that it is 
to be taken at two Bricks,) then 
add twenty Feet in Length, b 
the Height of the Two - Inc 

ork, vix. from the Bottom or 


Setting-off of the Water-Table, 
the Half which is ſo much Four- 
Inch Work; and afterwards re- 


duce that to a Brick and half 
Work. | 
2. As to the meaſuring of Ga- 


ble-Ends, in Brick-Work, that is 


ro be done after the ſame Man- 
ner that Carpenters meaſure their 
Gables, (ſaving that this is re- 
duced to Rod-Work.) See Ga- 
BLE-END. | Rx» 

3. Be ſure to take Notice in ta- 
king Dimenſions of Walls which 


join to an Angle, that the Length 


of one Wall be taken on the 
Outfide of the Angle, and the 
.other's Length to the Inſide of 
the Angle. e 
4. If there is a Gable -End to 
meaſure, and the Breadth of the 
Houſe be 


which is the Baſe of the Gable- 


End, and the Length of the Per- 
pendiculat is required,) Meaſu- / 


rers have a ſhort Way of finding 
it; which that I may render the 


lainer, I ſhall give the following 


xample: . : | 
Suppoſe the Baſe of the Gable 


be twenty-four Foot, and the 


Length of the Perpendicular be 
requir'd ; take the Length of the 
Rafter, (which will be eighteen 
Feet,) and add to it half of itſelf, 
which is nine Feet, and it will 
make twenty-ſeyen Foot, the 
Half of which is\ thitteen Feet 
fix Inches, the Length of the 


Perpendicular, * © 


iven, (or known 


"BK 

But though 'this Way is com- 
monly practiſed, yet it is not 
exact; for it makes the Perpen- 
dicular a little too much. 

This, indeed, is practiſed in 
Roofs that are three quarters 
pitch; but will not be exactly 
true in any other. 

But there are two other Ways 
of finding the Perpendicular, 
which are exact: The Firſt is by 
Proportion, viz. as 30 to 22. 35. 
ſo is the Length of the Rafter to 
the Perpendicular required ; or 
ſubtra& the. Square of one half 
of the Baſe; or one half of the 
Breadth of the Houſe, from the 
Square of the Length of the Ra- 
ter and there will remain a Num- 
ber, the ſquare Root of which is 
the Length of the Perpendicu- 
lar. | 
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f. If my DeduQions for 


rs, Windows, Sc. are to 
be taken out in Brel. Vorl of 


two Bricks, or two Bricks and a 


half thick, then add one Third to 
the Lengths of Doors or Win- 
dows in two Bricks, or two 


Thirds to the Length; for thoſe 


of the two and a half Brick-Work, 
(or it may be two Thirds, or one 
Third to the Breadth, and not 
the Length, according as which 
will be ſooneſt or eaſieſt divided; 
and the Lengths and Breadths 
being afterwards multiply'd one 
into the other, the Product will 
be the proper Directions in a Brick 
and half Work, without any far- 
ther Trouble; and neither Ma- 
ſter nor Workman, will be 
wrong'd. | 
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{TABLE wi N. Inſpection the Price of any Number of 


odd Feet of BRriCK- 


ORK, (or other, perform d 


by the Rod,) calcu- 


lated from one Foot to thirty four Feet, (or half a quarter of 4 Rod) 


aud at any Price from 18. 20 10 l. 
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The Explanation of the preceding 
FRET AB | 


Firſt, At the Head of the Ta- 
ble, Over each Column, is the 
Price of one Rod, three quarters 
of a Rod, half a Rod, a quarter, 
and half a quarter of a Rod. 

Secondly, lu the firſt Column 


the Number of odd Feet, from 


one deſcending to thirty-three; 
and agaialt theſe odd Feet, in the 
other Columns, ſtands the Price 
or Value which the odd Feet 


The three quarters is 
The half is 
be quarter is 
- The half quarter is 
The thirty-three Feet is 


The Price of the whole Rod is 


— — — 


, — — 
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came to, at the ſeveral Rates 
over each Column. 
The Method of uſing it is as 
follows: | 
Find the Price per Rod agreed 
on in the Head of the Tables, 
and juſt under it you have the 
Price of three quarters, half, a 
quarter, and half quarter; and 
underthem, in the ſame Columns, 
ou will find the Price of any 
umber of odd Feet from one 


to thirty-four, or one Eighth of 
a Rod. 


SXAMPLE” I. 


At 51. the Rod, what is the Value of three quarters, an half, a quarter, 
and balf-quarter of a Rod, and thirty-three Feet? 


1. 4 
1380 

3 

2 10 
in 
2 
O 
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0 
0 
2 
8 
$3. 6 
11 101 


— 


_ 


The Sum is — 13 14 04% 


2 EXAMPLE 1. 


At 21. 108, per Roa, what comes >+hirty Feet to ? 


Look at the Head of the Ta- 


ble for Fos. and you will find 


Fs. 44. 1; which is the Price of 
30 Feet. at qi. per Rod. 


EXAMPLE III. 


What comes 25 Feet to, 


Becauſe you cannot find 41. 


15. at the Top of the Table, 
therefore firſt find out what 25 
Feet comes to at 44, per Rod, 
which will be 7s. and 14. next 


at 4l. 15s. per Red? * 


find what 25 Feet comes to at 


Ios. per Rod, which is 10d. 2; 


and in the next Place, whit 25 


Feet comes to at 5. per Rod, 
which is 5d. 4. | 


H det 
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Set them down as follows: s 


EE 
2 Feet J. El is — 
2 Rod is — 9 0 10 
e — x 


| nh — 0 $45, 


xx Kur w. 
1 comes 29 Feet to at . 108. per Rod? 


8 4. 
n n 
ag Feet at 2. 105. per Rod is * 0 5 21 
Ny The Sum is - oni Ui 
4 EXAMPLEV. | 
Whit comer 32 Feet to at 61. 175. 6d. per Rod? 
x P þ . 
32 Fettat 51. 6 Roll is ==—_——— 0 1 16 
32 Feet at 1 / per Rod'is ————0 2 31 
32 Fett at 107. per Rod is | 14 


9 1 
32 Feet at 5. per Rod is — e i o 
32 Peet ae 27, 64. per Rod is o 09 


The Sum is — 16 7 
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The Explanation of the TABL E. 


At the Head of the Table, is 
ſet the Thickneſs of the Wall, in 
Bricks and half Bricks, from half 
a Brick in Thickneſs, to fix Bricks 
thick. | _ 

In the firſt Column is placed 
the Number of the Rods con- 
tain'd in any Wall, from one 

quarter of a Rod to 1 one 
Rods; and againſt thoſe Num- 
bers, in the other Column; ſtands 


the Quantity of Brick-Work, in 


Rods, Quartets, and Feet, which 
a Wall contains of any of theſe 


Thickneſſes, at the Head of che 


Table. 1 
E XAM GLE I 
If a Wall apon the Superficies 


_ wtain twelve Rods, and it bethree 


Bricks and; a half in Thickneſs, 
Rods does that Wall” 


how ma 
contain of the ſtandard Thickneſs 
of a Brick and a half ?  - | 

Find twelve Rods in the firſt 
Column, and under 3 Bricks =; 
at the Head of the Table, in the 
Angle of Meeting, you will 
find 28 Rods; which is the 
true Quantity required at the 
ſtandard Thickneſs of ' a Brick 
and half thick. N | 


E X AMP LEI: 


If a Wall be foar Bricks and a 

balf thick, and contain 
Saperficies nineteen Rod, ma- 
uy Rod of Brick-Work are con- 
tain d in that Wall, at the ſtaudard 
/Thickneſi? | 


Look for nineteen Rod in 
ke firſt Column, and under 4 


ig 


on the' 


B'R 


Bricks 4, you will find fiſty- ſeven 
Rod, the Content required. 
And the ſame may be done as 


to any other Wall. 
BRIDGE, a Work of Maſon- 


ry or Timber, built over a River, 


anal, Sc. for the Conveniency 
of crofling the ſame. 3 

To build a Bridge of Timber 
over any Brook, Rin, or ſmall 
River, which does not exceed 
forty or fifty Fett in Length, 
and that without ſetting any of 
the Timber down in the Wa- 
ter, which is both a elieap and 
fate Way, proceed according to 
the following Directions: 


Let the Timber be ſo jointed, 
as in ſome meaſure, to reiemble 
an Arch of Stone or Brick: Let 

the Joints be well made, and 


ſtrongly ſhut together with 
Cramps and Dogs ot Iron. 
This Briuge muſt be made to 
reſt upon two ſtrong firm Pil- 
lars of Wood at each End of 


the Bridge, and both well prop- 


ped with Spurs or Braces; and 


there ought to be two good 


Buttreſſes of Brick, for theſe 


Wooden Pillars and Spurs to 
ſtand in, that they may not give 
way or ſlip. When this has been 


done, the Bridge may be planked 


over and gravelled, and it will 


laſt along Time. Sir Hagb Plat 


ſays this Method has been prac- 


tiled.” . 
_ ©» Of all the Contrivances that 
Men have uſed for facilitating 
Commerce, ſays 


M. Gamtier, 
this of building Bridges over Ri- 
vers, both ſmall and large, has 
been none of the leaſt Conſe- 
quent. | | 

Of all the Bridges that have 
ever been, if we willgive * 
bb | ” ie 


— 
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n dit to Hiſtory, it is agreed, that River Jyber. The Emperor A- 
the Bridge built by Trajan over drian cauſed the firſt to be built, 
18 the Danube, was the moſt grand, which is the Pont Ælius, at pre- 
and the fineſt. ſeut called Pont &. Angelo, or 

i As that River, over which it Azge/s-Bridge, the fineſt of all 
r, was built, was very wide, ſo of thoſe that are at this Day at Rome. 


y Neceſſity the Bridge mult be ve- 


| It was called the Bridge Angela, 
ry long: For it was compos'd 


on Account of an Angel pre- 


r of twenty Arches of a hundred tended to have been ſeen at the F] 
ll and fifty Foot in Height, and Entrance of it. It was garniſh- 4 
4 their Opening from one Pile, or ed on the upper Part with a Co- $i 
h, Peer, to ancither, was an hun dred vera of Braſs, ſupported by for- : : 
df and fixty Feet, or about twenty- ty Pillars of the ſame. > | 
1 five Fathom; which makes the The ſecond was the Triumphal 


"SI! 


d Length of the Bridge about ſix Bridge, of which the Ruins are 
0 hundred Fathom, - or about five ſtill to de ſeen. in the River Ty- 
je hundred forty-ſix Fathom of ber. Over this Bridge. the Em- 
d, Pari Meaſure; for the ancient 


. 8 — 


le Roman Foot is but eleven Inches when they had a Triumph decre = 
et Paris Meaſure. them; which was at that Time i} 
1d The Dimenſions of a like © adorn'd with AlF imaginable Art. 9 
th Work are almoſt beyond all The third was the Pont Ja- 3 
| the Ideas of the Architggs of niculenſis, at preſent called Siæ- hl 
to our Times, if what is ſaid be true. 2u- Bridge; becauſe Pope Siæ- "2 
il This Bridge being finiſh'd, the tut IV. cauſed it to be tebuilt in iN 
of Romans invaded the Barbarians the Year 1475. This Bridge was 1, 
p- on this Side the Danube. Adrian, antiently built of Marble. f 

nd Trajan's Succeſſor, afterwards The fourth, was that called 1 
od caus'd it to be demoliſh'd, to Pont Cæſtius; at preſent, Sr. Bar- 4 
ſe hinder the ſame People, being van- tholome w. Bridge; which was # 
to \quiſh'd, from making uſe of it re-edify'd in the Time of the 2.4 
ve in paſſing the River Daune, to * Veſpaſias. | oy 
en carry their Arms into the Rowan he fifth was that nam'd Fa- FS 
ed Empire. | bricins, or Tarpeins ; at preſent Mo 
ill Ibe Peers of this five Bridge called Ponte Caſpi, or Quatro 47 
lat are ill to be ſeen ju the Middle mo 1 
ac- of the Danube. It was erected he ſixth was the Senatorian FAY 

between Servia and Moldavia, a or Palatine Bridge, now calle =o 

hat little above Nicopolis. Alſo a- Sancta Maria, | By 

ing mong the famous Bridges re- The ſeventh was the Pont 4 

er, nown'd in Hiſtory, is reckon'd that Horatius, or Sublicizs; one of the 1 

Ni- of Darius, over the Boſphorus of fineſt Bridges. of Rome, and of 47 
has Thrace; aud alſo that of Xer.xes, which the Ruins are ſtill to. be 1 | 
ſe- over the Helleſpont, and of ſeen in the Tyber, and which has 4 

Pyrrbus. | v not yet been .re-edify'd, | ö 

ave The Romaus have ſtill at Rome, I ſhall relate the Elevation of iy 

re- three yery fine Bridges over the it, according to the Relation of 1 


perors ud Conſuls uſed to pals, | 


: 1 


—— 1 by TNT 0 ww. — 


* 


> 


Angle, or 


2 


5 


an Italian Author in his Works 
concerning the Antiquities of the 
City of Rome. 1 

The Figure of it ſeems extra- 
ordinary and fantaſtical : To fee 
a ſecond. Bridge raiſed over a 


firſt, and in a like Work, Co- 


lumns, and other Ornaments of 
Architecture over that; fo that 
It. appeared more like a Trium- 
phal Arch, or. Portico, than a 
Bridge. This Bridge was demo- 
liſtd-in the Reign of the Empe- 
ror 0zho ; but rebuilt by Antoni- 
nur Prius. I Ke * 
The eighth and laſt, was that 
without the City of Rome, and 
about two Miles diſtant; which 
was called Mito, in the Fami- 


nian - ay. 
Beſides theſe Roman Bridges, 
we have modern ones, who are 
not without their Merit. 

Among thoſe of France, may 


be reckon'd'thoſe of Avignon, of 


Saint Eſprit, and of Lyons upon 
the Rhone.” The firſt of theſe is 
demoliſh'd 5 there remaining on- 


n ſome Arches on the Side of 


Avianinn:" | 119 * 
he ſecond is ſtill ſubſiſting; 
and may be ſaid to be one of 


the fineſt Bridget in the Univerſe. 


One Thing particular in theſe 
three Bridget, is, That their Plan 
is not in a age By Line; eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Avignion and 
SaintaBſpre.c oO 
The Angle is little ſenſible in 
that of Lyons; but neverthe- 
dels perocwable; aud is on the 
upper Side ot the Stream. 


cut as for the two preceding, 


it is certain, that they have an 


Gonvertity of which oppoſes the 


Watets of the bone, as though 
being by this Diſpoſition centred, 


9981 


Sort of Bending, the 


and are bouted, the better to re- 
ſiſt the Weight and Current of 
the Waters. FL 

The Bridge of Avipnion was 
compos'd of eighteen Arches, in 
Length one thouſand three hun- 
dred and forty Paces, making 
about five hundred Fathom. It 
was begun in the Year 1176, aud 
finiſh'd in 1188. 

The Schiſin between Benedict 
and Boniface, was fatal to it in 
the Vear 1385; but a greater Ca- 
lamity happen'd to it in the Year 
1602 ; by the Negligence of re- 


pairing, one Arch fallen down, 


which cauſed the Pall of three 
others. In fine, in the Year 
1670, the Cold was ſo violent, 
that the Rhone was frozen ſo as t. 
bear Waggons with the heavieſt 
Loads for ſeveral Weeks; ah 
upon the Thaw happening, fuc 
Mougtains of Ice daſhed apainſt 
the Fiers, as ſhook them, and 
cauſed feveral Arches to fall 
down. Wy” | 
But nevertheiefs, the third 
Pile on Av gvion Side, with the 
Chapel of S. Niebolas built upon 


it, has always born up againſt all. 


Accidents: - 
Pont Saint Efprit is finer and 
more bold than that of Lyont, or 
Avigmon : It confiſts of uineteen 
great Arches, beſides ſeven ſmal- 
ler ones. It has Arches from 
fifteen rotwenty Fathoms, open- 
ing, rather more than leſs, which 
make the Length of the Brige 
- upwards of four hundred Fa- 
thoms. L249 


Rhone, has twenty Arches. It is 
obſerv'd farther" of theſe Bridges, 
that they are defended by Towers 
to ſecure the Paſſages. 


. 


. Among 


The Bridge of Lyons, upon the 
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Paris, 
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Among the fine Bridges of mentions the greateſt Part of thoſe 
Frauce, are reckon'd the Pont which the Romans built; as that 
Ryyal of the Thailleriet, that of of Rimini, in the Flaminian- i ay; 
Toliſe upon the Garonne, and thoſe of Vicenza, upon the Ba- 
one Arch of Pont-Neuf at chiglione and the Rerone. He 

WR - gives us two Bridges of Stone, 

I ſhall now quit Frazce, and of his own Invention; which are 
paſs over to Exgland, and take very fine: But upon which, he 
a View of London · Bridge does not pretend, that Carriages 

London- Bridge was begun in may paſs ; it being compos'd of 
the Reign of Henry II. in the Lodges, many Streets, Porticoes, 
Year 1176, and finiſh'd in the Pediments, ſupporting Statues 
Reign of King Jobn, in the Year of Marble, or Braſs, for the fi- 
1209. Since that Time, it has niſhing of the Work. | 
been divers Times burnt, and There is alſo a very fine Bridge 
ruin'd by Ice, and as often re- at Madrid, hard by one of the 
pait d, or re-built. The King City Gates, called the Bridge of 
and the City contributed tothe Segovia, on the River Manza- 
Charge. This Bridge is made of neres. | 


hewn Stone: It has nineteen Ar- In the Relations of the Levaxe, 


ches of a hundted and twenty- by Poulet, there is Mention made 
five Fathoms, Paris Meaſure, or of one ſingle Arch in the little 
eight hundred Feet long, and City of Munſter, upon the Na- 
thirty or twenty-eight Feet and rante in Botuia, a Building infi- 


one Eighth broad. Some ſay nitely more bold than that of 


ſixty or fifty-ſeven Foot one the Rzalto at Venice; which is al- 
quarter; for the London Foot is ſo one ſingle Arch; and paſſes for 
fourteen Sixteenths of that of a Maſter-Piece of Art, built in 
Paris. In Height, on the two 1591, the Deſign of Michael 
Sides of the Bridge, are built two Angelo; aid one Part ofan Arch, 
Rows of ſtately Houles ; and a which is upwards of thirty-two 
conſiderable Fund is ſettled for Fathom at the Baſe. 


the maintaining it. This Bridge There is no City in the World 
is continnally beaten and over- that has ſo many Bridget as that 


flo w'd by the Flux and Reflux of Venice; which ate to the 
of the Tide. © Large Veſlels, Number of three hundred and 
which come up the Thames, don't thirty-nine. | WW}. 

50 above the Bridge; but ſmall One of the Things which im- 
nes paſs through it. Its Piers poſes moſt upon a Man, is a 
are perfectly wellguarded by Star- ſtately Bridge over a large River: 


Uungs. 

Te we paſs into Italy, there we compos'd of an infinite Number 
Ahall ſee very fine Bridget. That of ſmall Materials, either Stones, 
of Alexander Farneſe, Duke of or Bricks, ſo firmly united toge- 
Parma, is accounted a very fine ther, that they at laſt ſeem to 
one » £ form but one Piece, and bytheir 
'Palladiv gives us many De- Weight afford a ſafe Paſſage to 


figns of ſeveral fine Bridges; and Men, and all heavy Carriages, — 


The Boldneſs of huge Arches 


2 4+ 
\ 3 
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* 
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they form properly a 
the Water; and that the Proper- St 
ties of a Bridge are, 
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paſſing Brooks, and the largeſt 


and moſt rapid Rivers. 

Men have invented many dif- 
ferent Sorts of Bridges and they 
are made after many different 
Manners, accordiug to the Si- 
tuation of the Places, the Ne- 
ceſſity, and the Materials em- 
ploy'd. They are for the moſt 
part of Stone in ſome Places, 


and of Carpentry-in others, ac- 


cording as they have the Conve- 


_ niency of Stones for the firſt, 


and of Wood for the latter. 
Palladio is the only Perſon who 
has treated any Thing largely of 
Bridges ; and what he ſays in ge- 
neral, is reduced to the giving us 
to underſtand, that e are 
the principal Parts 6f a Way. 
That it is ſurprixing to ſee that 
Way upon 


I. That they be well deſign'd. 
II. Commodious. 15 
III. Durable. bo 
IV. Welk adorn d. 


"ITN | ; ) 
Bridges are well-deſign'd, when 


they are placed over a River, 
- wpon:rhe Square, and not flant- 
| ing; and are well laid out by a 


Line. 


Biidger are commodious, when 
ttzhey are upon a Level upon the 
grand Highway that abuts upon 


Wem; when the Ramps or A- 


; Teens be eaſy and lmperceptible, 
andthe Way broad. 


They ate durable, when t 


$ have good Foundations, and ar 


Silt according to Art with good 


Materialz: 


And they are well · adorn d, 


RY 


n 
* 


- when they are decorated accord- 
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ing to the Rules of good Taſte 
in Architecture; which are agree- 


able to thoſe Ruſtick Works, and 
clouter and heavy Maſſes of Ma- 


ſonry, with which Bridges are 


built. | 
Palladio goes farther, and gives 
Precepts, but ſuch as have no 
Place in all Sorts of Bridges, ſo 
as to be a general Rule. 
A Man muſt often conform 
to the Situation of Places and 
Circumſtances in erecting Bridges. 
Some Difficulties are to be met 
with. Whereas Palladio directs, 
That in order to build a Briage, 
Firſt, To make choice of that 
Place in a River that has the 
leaſt Depth of Water, to the End 
that it may be laſting; and that 
the Foundation may de even and 
firm, as Rock and Gravel- 


Secondly, That thoſe Places 
be avoided, where the Water 
turning, makes Vorteres or 
Whirle-Pools, and where the 


Bottom is ſoft Sand or Gravel; 


becauſe theſe. Matters are eaſily 
carry'd away by the Violence of 
great Waters, which commonly 
alter the Bed ofa River, and ſap 
the Foundation of the Piers, 

and are often the Occaſion of the 
Ruin of Bridges, . 

Thirdly, and Laſtly, The Stream 
of the Water mult | be- ſtraight, 
and without Elbows op Sinuoſi- 
ties in the Banks; becauſe theſe 
Turnings and Windings will 
come in Time to bedatroy'd by 
the Force of the Current, and 
the Bridges will become inſula- 
ted, and without Epaulments; 
and beſides, that there will be 
amaſs' d in theſe Places a thou- 
Land filthy Things which the Ri. 
83 ye 


ty belonging to the Kin 


. 
- F " 
. 
* . 2 A 
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yer will carry thither; which be- 
ing ſtopp'd by the Piers, will at 
af choak up the Opening of 
the Bridge. | | 
All theſe Difficulties which 
Palladio mentions often, happen 
to be in a Place where one would 
project a Bridge; and it is the 
Addreſs of an Artiſt to ſurmount 
them by Art. 
The Bridge called Pont · Neuf, 
and that of the Thuilleriet, had 
never been erected in the Places 
where they are, if all theſe could 
have been had: But when one 
can have his Choice, it will be 
very well to follow Palladio's 
Advice. . 3 
This Author, beſides, ſays 
that there are two Sorts of 
Bridger ; the one made of 
Wood, and the other of Stone. 
Thar which is erected over 
the Torrent called Crſmone at the 
Foot of the Alpes, between the 
Cities of Trent and Baſſaue in 
Italy, is form'd by fix equal Bays 
of Joiſts, and cartied up entirely 
to the Length of near ſeventeen 
Fathqm, between the Abutments 
built upon the Brinks of the Ri- 
ver. Fig. I. Plate I. 


The Joiſts lying along upon 


the Beams, and being cover'd, 
make the Planking or Floor- 
ing and Way ot the Bridge. Scę 
the Figures. | 
"Palladio ſays, that there is no 
Bridge made after the ſecond 
Magner. See Plate I. Fg. II. 
. we are aſſur'd there is 
one in Germany. And in Eſſect, 
M. Blondel, who relates all that 
Palladio has ſaid, aſſures us, that 
he has ſeen the like at Nerva, 2 
0 
Sweden, in the Gulf of Fin 
in the Baltick- Sea. | 


. 
The Aſſemblage of the 
Third, is that of a Scheam- 


Arch. The Diviſions are unequal 
in Number; and it has at each End 
a long Brace at the End below, in 
the Wall of the Abutment. 

The Fourth Figure is in the 
Form of a Vault, or Mold for 
an Arch; and the Aſſemblages 
between the two Poincons are 
diſpoſed after the Manner of 
Vouſſoirs. The Diviſions are 
in Number unequal, that there 
may be one Vouſſoir inthe Mid- 
dle, ſerving as a Key. 

2ays$ M. Blondel, it there were 
another Aſſemblage equal to 
that of the Bridge underneath 
it, the Work would be infinite- 
ly ſtronger. _ | 

Upon this Notion, it was pro- 
jected, to make a Bridge croſs 
the River Seine, overagainſt the 
Seine, above St. Cloud, to abridge 
the Way of Verſaille. 

As to Stone-Bridges, Palladio 
obſerves four Things: 


I. As to the Heads of Bridges, 
or their Abutments. | 
II. As to the Piers. & * 

III. As to the Arcades. 


IV. As to the Pavement upon 
the Arcades, ö 


The Abutments ought to be 
very ſolid, and to be made on 
ſuch Places of the Rivers that 


are rocky, hard Gravel, or good 
u 


Ground; otherwiſe, they m | 
be Tecured by Art, with other 
Piers, or other Arches. . 
The Piers ought to be equal 
in Number, to the End that there 
may be one Arch in the Middle, 
where commonly the Water has 


the greateſt Current; which ten- 


ders the Work ſtronger, more 
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equal, and more agteeable to the 
Sight; the Foundations ought to 
be laid at that Time of the Year, 
during which the Waters are at 
the loweſt, as in Autumn: And 
if the Foundation is rocky, hard 
Gravel, or Stony Ground, the 

- firſt Stones of the Foundation 
may be laid without hollowing 
or digging any deeper. 


But if it be ſoft Sand, or Gra- Def 


vel, then it will be proper to car- 
ry it off, till you come to find a 
ſolid or firm Bottom; or, if this 


be too difficult, you muſt at leaſt 


carry off one Part of it, and pile 
the reft. But in the firſt Place, 
that'Side of the River where you 


in Dams; and the Current mult 
have its Liberty on the other Side. 


not to be leſs in Bigneſs than one 
fixth Part of the Breadth of the 
Areade; nor commonly more 
- than a Fourth. Their Structure 
_ cot to be large good Stones, 
well joined together with Cramps 
of Iron, or other Metal; to the 
207Pnd that by this Semen, 
they may be as one entire Stone. 
It has been a Cuſtom to make 
e or Projectures at the 


A Ft, : 
10 1 . i "The "Arc : ; ought | 
3 lade of vety 1 des 


'' Thoſe are the 


ws \ — * 1 
1 
" 
\ 


are to work, mult be inclos'd 


As to the Piers, they ought - 


« 4 
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When one is conſtrain'd by the 
too 1 Height, the Arches may 
be diminiſh'd, or made Scheam- 
Arches ; 1o that the perpendicu- 
lar Height upon the Line of their 
Chord. may be one Third of the 
fame Chord; in which Caſe, the 
Abutments muſt be extreamly 
well tortify'd.  -  _\ 

After this, Palladio gives the 
| s of ſome antique Briages, 
or of his own Invention. 

The firft is that of Rimini, 
built by Azpzſtzs, over a River 
twenty- nine Fathoms broad, 
made with five Arches; the three 


middlemoſt ate equal, and each 


twenty-five Feet; and the two 
others, but twenty Feet; the A- 
butments are each ſeven Foot 
and a half; the Piers are eleven 
Feet; and the Arches ſemicircular, 
- The Projecture of the Piles 
riſes no higher than the Impoſts, 
above which are Tabernacles 
and Niches for placing of Sta- 
tues,. The whole Length of 
the Work is crowd with a 
Cornice; and above that, a Pa- 
raprt, adorn'd from its Zocle, 
its Bale and Cornice, with Taſ⸗ 
can and muſſive Work. ; 
He afterwards gives the De- 
Teription of the Briage over the 
Bachiglione, of fixteen Fathoms 
wide, compos'd of three Arches, 


each twenty-two Feot and a 


half; the Abutments, rwo'Foot 
and a half in Breadth, ahd the 
FF Feet. EIS 
The Arches are Scheam ones; 
and'their Height is one Third of 
the ſame Chord, as well the mid- 


dle Arch, as the otliet two. 

He al gives an Account of 

the Bridge of Rerone, whoſe Ri- 
Nov Faden wide. The 


R Bridge 


ver ic f 


thoms, or one . Fifth of the than the other. 


and their perpendicular Height 


that the Parts of 4 Bridge, are | 
the Piers and Arches ; and the leſs than two Thirds of that of 
© Pavement above the upper Part the Piet; the Impoſt of the Arch 
ok the Bridge has a large Way . ought to be entirely out of the 


Pont St. Angelo, which was the 


_- fineſt and moſt magnificent of are one half of the great Arch, and 
them all; the Ruins of which is ſemicireular; the 5 4 

.- cannot be beheld without Vene- Head -Band, the Height ot one 
ration. ® | 


bt 
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Bridge is compoſed of three Ar- it: That the Piers ought to be 
ches ; that in the Middle, being equal in Number and Size. 
twenty-nine Feet; and the other Their Breadth ſhould. be one 


two, twenty-five each; the A- Third of that of the Opening: of 


butments of which, are but three the Arch. That there mult be 


Foot and a half, and the Piers, before the Piers Jurtings-out in 


five Feet; their Projecture, at the Form of the Prows of Gal- 


Right Angles; the Arcades are lies, againſt the Current of the 
'Scheam ones. 


Water; which luttings-out, in 
Palladio alſo gives the Deſign their Projecture, muſt have one 
of a Bridge after his own Man- half of the Breadth of the Pier itſelf; 
ner, over a River thirty Fathoms and which muſt be raiſed above 
wide, detween the Brinks of the greateſt Heights that the Wa- 
the River, and the Abutments, ter riſes; and that there muſt be 
which conſiſts of but three Ar- made on the other Side, others 


ches; that in the Middle, being in Form of Poups; which will 


ten Fathoms, and the two others, not ee gere if their Points 
7 


eight apiece; the Piers two Fa- are cut off, and made more blunt 
Breadth of the great Arch, He ſays, it will not be amiſs, 
'T he Arches are Scheam ones, if on the Right of the Juttings- 


| out, there be Counterforts on 
above the Impoſts, is one Third each Side, or Pilaſters reaching 


of their Breadth, up the Height of the Hridge, the 
Leon Baptiſta Albert tells us, better to ſuſtain the Flanks ; and 


their Breadth below, not to be 


for the Paſſage of Cattle and Water: The Ornaments of the 


Waggons; and little Banks on Jonicł or rather Doric Architec- 


euch Side, for the Conveniency ture. l 

of Foot Paſſengers, inclos'd on Serlio tells us, that at Pont 

the Outſide by their Breaſt- Sixtut, the Piers have one Third 

Works, or Parapets. of the Breadth of the great Ar- 
In ſome Places, he ſays, Bridges half 


ches; the greateſt Arch but 
are cover d, as antiently Adrian's a Cixcle of Height, of one Six- 
- Bridge at & 


ame Was, now call'd - teenth of the Diameter. 


eau, or 

n Niuth, of the. Diameter of the 
As for tbe Structure of a Arch; the Piers bear upon 4 
age, he ſays, it muſt be al- grand Baſe, ot Patten oi the 
ow'd the ſame Breadth as the Pillar, in Form of a Zocleguar- 


grand Highway that abuts upon tered, raiſed ſome Fert abovetbe. | 
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ordinary Level of the Water, by 
a ProjeQure on the Outſide, 


round the whole Pier. 
Its Spur, or Counterfort, is a 


> Semicircle, which riſes to the 


Middle of the Arch; a ſquare 
Pilaſter above its Parapet, with 
Pedeſtals, at equal Diſtances ; 


. Which ſerve to ſuſtain, according 


A 


to the Opinion of Alberras, the 
forty-rwo Columns which ſup- 


port the Covering of the Bridge, 


the Arches being ſemicircular, 
The. Bridge de Quatro Capi, an- 


tiently Fabricius; of which the 


Author relates, that there are 
but two Arches remaining, which 
are eqnal and ſemicircular, have 
a Pier the Breadth of the Arch, 
with a Spur, or Counterfort, tound 
it, and a Niche above. The 
Bandeau of the Arch is ruſtick, 
and its greateſt Height is one 
Tenth ot the Breadth of the 
Arch. 1 heh 

. Pant Milvias has femicircular 
Arches, born upon Impoſts of 
the Height of one Third of their 
Diameter; the Piers are half the 


/ Breadth; and upon them, there 


are Niches without Ornaments. 

M. Blandel, of the Royal A- 
cademy of Sciences, an accompliſh- 
ed Map, cauſed to, be built at 
Xaintes, upon the Charente, near 
the Place where the Ebb of the 
Tide commences, a Bredge of 
Stone, in the Year 1665; the 
Piers: of this Bridge ate in Pro- 
282 as 3 to 8, as to the 

readth compar'd with the O- 


peng of the Arches; the Pier 


2 
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at the Eud, towards the Pont 
Levis, and which ſerves for an 
Abutment, has one Sixth of the 
1 Width ; becauſe ir is to 
u 


- 


(ain on that Side the Puſh of Reaſons they do ſo. 
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all the Arches, (which are Scheam 
ones,) in order to carry the 
Height ot the Impoſts above the 
common Height of the Waters 
of the River, without pong 


any Alteration of the Level of 
the old Bridge. ; 


Tais is in a Manner the Sub- 
ſtance of what the moſt celebra- 
ted Architects have given us in 
writing, as to the Proportion of 
Bridges; but no body has given 
us as yet the .demonſtrativ — Ghg 


ſons: They have not acquainted 


us with the Fuſts of their o- 
lumns; what Meaſures we ſhall 
give either to the oue or the 
other; which may be helpful to 
us in imitating them: They have 
given us no Reaſon why they do 
after that Mauner, rather than 
any other Vader 

The ableſt Architects are not 
agreed among themſelves as to 
the Proportions they give to 
Buildings, not only as to their 
Solidity, but even not iu reſpect to 
their Ornaments. 

So true it is, That Arts and 
Sciences are ſtil} impetfect. All 
theſe depend upon a certain 


Taſte and certain Ideas that Men 


have had different from one 
another, and in different Ages. 
So many Architects, ſo many 
diffetent Manners. 

It may be ſeen, as to all that 
has been before related, they give 
us no Reaſon why they make 
their Piers, their Abutments, 


their Arches, c. of ſuch a 
Largeneſs,. or ſuch a Thickneſs : 
and thoſe who now work ac- 
cording to theſe ancient Exam 
ples, know "no more than the 
Authors themſelves, for what 


. . | 
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They conduct themſelves on- And it is ſufficient in a Work of Fi 
" ly by Ideas that they cannor de- Confequence, if many Perſons 11 
4 monſtrate; but which appear to can be found, who, all of them 
4 be imitable, by the Example of together, underſtand well what 11 
ſo many others who have ſuc- is beſt to be done. | 
1 ceeded other wie; for which Re- A Carpenter or Maſon of Ex- 14 
ſons they ſay the Work is beau- perience, cannot be to highly 4 
N tiful and ſolid, becauſe the Pro- prov'd. | iF| 
1 portions between the Parts which Theſetwo Perſons are ordinari- . 
compole it, are there obſery d. ly the Head, the Workmen, the 14 
* Although I have made a dili- Arms; and a well-accompliſh'd 74 
u gent Search into this Affair, ſays Engineer, or Inſpector, the Soul | 
£ Gautier, | have not found ot the Work, for either the carry- "Tl 
d what has ſatisfy d me. | ing on, and the ready Execution . 
* It were to be wiſh' d that ſome or ood Manner of it. And it $a 
I accompliſh'd Perſon would ſet is impoſſible, this Conductor, oy 
Ny himſelf - upon the ſolving of who ſhall be an Engineer, Archi- «| 
D theſe Difficulties, in order to te, or Inſpector, be ſo fitly 7 
0 render them eaſy to the Pub- qualify'd for that Office, as that 4 
0 lick. he may be depended upon, .unleſs 0 
m M. De la Hire, of the Royal he knows alſo the working wh 
Academy of Sciences, has labour'd Part. | a 
It for this Purpoſe; but thoſe who Nor is it poſſible, he ſhould bal 
o de not ſo leatued as himſelf, know the working Part,” if he 77 
0 cannot comprehend him, for does not know the Parts and 1 
1 want of being acquainted with Materials to be uſed in the * 
0 Algebra, he having expreſſed Work ; and alſo the Utenſils, | 
himſelf in Terms drawn from this Scaffolding, Plummets, Engines 7 
id Science; which, Workmen, and for raiſing great Weights, Pir- 72 
1 Perſons but a moderate Share Wheels, Pumps, Buckets, c. 4 
bs of Learning, know little or no- for emptying and clearing the 'y 
n thing of, and conſequently un- Foundations, Dams, c. of fo = 
de derſtand not how to be profited many different Forms; the Man- 1 
8. by them. ner of piling the Foundations, 1 * 
' 1 | : ge ee bor Rocks, 13s , 
| ¶Mibe Projection of Bridges. according to their Confiſtence ; „ 
* "Our | Centres, or Molds for Arches, al 
57 The Sieur Gautier, Architect, Aſſemblages, the Cut of Stones, 1 
* Engineet, and Inſpe&or of the and an infinite Number of other nl 
5 Bridges to the French King, ſays, Things which cannot be fore- 1 
* in his Trait des Ponts, there are ſo ſpen: So that for rtheereQingof a 
Y may Things to be known in a confiderable Bridge, he ouphe + 
* relation to the building of to be a Perſon ot unteren i \ 
, Bridges, either of Carpentry, or Knowledge, and not 1guorant of” 17 
he Maſonry, that it is hard to find any Thing that relates cch rhe My. 14 
at one Man that is equally qualified ſtery of Atchitecture, which fp. 1 
2 With the Knowledge of them all. poſes the Knowledge 125 = 19 
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thoſe Things, if he would ſuc- 
When any one projects a 
Bridge, he ought to begin 
1. With making an exact lo- 
cal Plan; which Plan ſhall pre- 
cifely lay down the Extent of 
the 


that abut upon this Bridge. 

2. He muſt project upon ths 
Plan the Bridge delign'd, whe- 
ther of Maſonry, or Carpentry ; 


With the Number of Arches, and 


Quantity of Piles, Bays, or Joiſts. 
He muſt always lay down the 


Bridge over the River upon the 


Square, and never ſlanting. 

3. He muſt, upon this Plan, 
trace a Line which ſhall cut the 
Bridge in the Middle, and there 
ſound: the Depth of the Water 
from Fathom to Fathom, or from 


two to two, or from three to 


three, according as there ſhall be 


Occaſion, _ 
This Sounding is to be made 
either by a Pole, divided into Feet, 


dat the End of which is a Leaden 


Weight, according as the Cur- 
rent ot the Water ſhall require. 

If this ſhall not be ſufficient, 

he muſt make uſe of a Cannon- 

Ball, put iuto a little Bag, tyed 
to the End of a Cord, which has 

deen before divided into Feet 

and Fathoms. | 


He muſt make uſe of theſe, or 


-- other Methods, which ſhall be 


found to be molt proper, accord- 
ing to the Rapidity of the Water 
tha is to be ſurmounted. _ 
ll this is to be done by means 
of a Boat, which may be con- 
ducted in different Manners ; ei- 
ther by a Cable, which is carried 
&crols the River, or by Other 


is 


BY | | 


ater, the Sands, (if it has 
any,) the Banks, or Brinks of the 
River, and the Ways or Streets 


BR 


Cords made faſt to Trees, or 
Stakes on the Bauk, or to Stakes 
drove down for that Purpoſe ; 
round which the cable that is to 
hold it is to be many Times turn- 
ed, and flacken'd, according as 
Occaſion requires, to guide the 
Boat more to oue Side than the 
Other. | ; 

4. The Soundings of the Wa- 
ter being made, and ſet down on 
the Plau, they ſerve for making 
a Profile of the River, which 
marks or ſets out the Depth of 
the Water that has been found; 
and the Line under the Water, 
whether it be ſandy or rocky, to 
which Attention muſt be given, 
marking the Difference on the 
Profile. : | 

Upon this Profile is marked 
by a Line the Depth of the 
Water, at the loweſt it is at 
any Time of the Var, which 
the Bridge-Maſters of great and 
navigable Rivers will- acquaint 
79 with; and the Peaſants or 

nhabitants of the neighbouring 
Places to ſmall Rivers, Will in- 
form as to the Height of thoſe - . 


Inundations, which have hap- for: 
pen'd in their Memory. hav; 

There may alſo be drawn in of. 
the Profile, which ſhall ſhew the Sha 
a Mean of the Height of the Wa- not] 
ters. | 7 | £ wa) 

All theſe Lines being drawn San 


by a perfect Level, parallel the 1 
one to the other, may be waſhed 


with a Water Colour. rr 

1 The Profile being thus Won 
raiſed, a Soundipg-Iron may be core 
made, of a convenient Length, Wc 
for ſounding below the Depth of tate 
the Water, the Ballaſt, or Sand; WG 
and no Certainty can be attained 0 
till this is done, and the Depth Mir 
of the Water be known: And, v 

| in 


* 


in order to this, there are two 
Methods uſed, either by a Sound- 


BR. 


ing Inſtrument of Iron, made on 


purpoſe, having a large Ring at 


its Head for a Crowning, croſs 


which there goes the Arm of a 


Borer, larger or ſmaller, in or- 
der to turn it with; and having 
at the Top a Head to be driven 
down, to make it enter till it 


comes to a firm Bottom below 


the Sands. | 
This Sounding-Iron is made 
pointed and barbed at the End 


with 


four Angles ; ſo that bein 


bored or forced through the San 

or Part of the Rock, or ſolid 
Ground, that it meets with below 
the Sand, by being turned ſeve- 


ral Times, in order to bring up 


in the Hollows of the Barbes 
fome ſmall Quantities of the ſolid 
Ground it meets with, and thus 


being drawn up, the Quality of 
pit is to be entered down in the, 


Memorial that is provided for 
this Purpoſe, in order to know 


1 


tom is. 
There are Inſtruments for. 


what kind of Ground the Bot- 


* 


ſounding of another ſort, which 
have a little Pocket in the Form 
of a Snail-ſhell at the End in the 
Shape of a Borer, which receives 


nothing but Sand in turning one 


way 
Sand 


muſt 


and the Earth under the 
by turning it the other. 


Theſe Sounding Inſtruments 


be all of one Piece, that 


they may be as ſtrong as may be; 


ſometimes was Lo adjuſte 
cording to the 


AC- 
ardneſs or Eafi- 


neſs of the Ground to be pene- 
rated; ſometimes they are of no 


Uſe, 


that the Sounder cannot remove. 
Verl. N eee 


Ni 


8, and meets with Flints 


„„ ee e the Sand is 
too gro 


PL 
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In this Caſe, they. make uſe of 
a Stake of Oak made round, of 
the ſtraiteſt Piece of a Tree of 
three, four, five, or fix Inches Di- 
ameter; which having determin'd 
to what Depth of the Earth they 
would ſound, they arm with a 
Lardoir, or pointed Iron at the 
End, for removing the Flints; 
with a Ferrel at the Head, to be 
able to reſiſt the Strokes of a 
Beetle with two or three Helves, 
with which the Sounder is driven 
down. „ 
All chis requires a great deal 
of Pains, Care, and Expence too; 
but the Satisfaction of cong the 
Work well, and making a faith- 
ful Relation of it on the Profile, 
of the Depth of the Sand or 
Gravel that is to be piled, or 
which ought to be removed for 
the Foundation of the Piles, in 
order to ſettle the Dams neceſ- 


ſary, will make amends for them; 


and ſo long as a Perſon is igno- 
rant of this Depth, he can neither 
project a Bridge, nor know how 
to - compute the Expence, ſince 
he cannot tell what Timber it will. 
take up, nor what Precautions 
ought to be taken for ſecuring. 
6. When a Knowledge of the 
Conſiſtence of the Ground has 
been obtained, as whether Sand, 


Earth, Rock, c, then a perſon 


may. proceed with Safety upon 
the Profile he has made, to lay 
down the Projection of the 


Bridge, whether of Maſonry oX 
n 


rpemry ;. then the Length a 
Thicknels of the Piers. and Piles 
may be known, according as the 
Foundation muſt be more or leſs 


in Depth. * 
i 
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: r ee the Height finiſh the Work in a certain | 
the higheſt Inundations being Time, before the Rains of Au- 
known by the Information of the tumn, which make Rivers over- 
antienteſt neighbouring Inhabi- flow; and a many Precautions 
rants, Marks areto be made at this are ne ceſſiry to be taken, that can- 


Height; _ ſuppoſing three Feet not well be enumerated. 
upwards to be the Intradoſſe, or 


inward Face of the Arches of the For à Bridge of Carpentry. 
Bridge that one would lay down The Builder muſt inform him- 
a Projection of, and alſo the ſelf from whence the Timber 
Bays, Joiſts, Beams, c. of a muſt be had; if it be ſound and 
Wooden Bridge, which is the ſame: good; the Time for procuring 
The Work may be ſo regulated, it; the Charge of it, as to what 
that it may be known to what it will coſt, laid down at the 
Height the greateſt Inundation Place; what Quantity muſt be 
will riſe, and to what Depth the faſhion'd for Piles, and what for 
Foundation of the Piles, &c. Centres, Scaffolding, c. that 
muſt be carried. . all the Materials may be ready in 
8. The next Thing to be done, Time, to begin the Work with- 
is to provide the Materials which out Hinderance, and to be able 
are to be employ'd in the Work. to finiſh it before the contrary 
5 ; Seaſons for the compleating of 
For a Stone Bridge, the Bridge commence. 
It ought to be confidered from The Breadth of Bridges are to 
whencetheFreeStone may be had, be regulated according to the 
its Diſtance, the Eafineſs or Dif- Multitude or Throng of People 
ficulty of cutting it, its Carriage, who paſs over them, and the 
Its. Nature, as to its being ſtrong large Streets or Roads that abut 
or weak, in regard to the Effort upon mem: The Height and 
it is to ſuſtain, being preſſed by Breadth of the Arches, accord - 
the Reins: of the Arches, if it ing to the Commerce and Navi- 
will be able to ſuſtain the gation of the River, 
Weight; for there is ſome Stones All theſe are neceſſary for the 
ſo tender, eſpecially having been laying down an exact ProjeQion. 
but lately taken out of the Quarry,” 20 ot eſe may be added, other 
as one may ſay bleeding, that Things neceſlary, according as 
th will crack, ſplit, or ſhiver the Circumſtances .of the Place 
to Pieces. mumall require, and according to the 
As to the Lime, it is to be Diſcretion of the Maſter-Builder. 
conſidered from whence that is Fe 8 
to be had, its Nature, and when Of the Largeneſt ef Bridges, in 
it takes hold, whether as ſoon as Proportion to the Quantity of 
it is uſed; or a long Time after; Vater they muſt receive when 
the Wages of Workmen, the Laundatious happen. 
. . _Cheapnels and Conveniency of It has been already ſaid, when 
+ having Proyifions,” the Conve- any one lays down the Projecti- 
- niency- of the Place, and Num- on of a Bridge, he muſt inform 


* 


der of the Workmen required to [himſelf as 10 the Quantity, of 
37 aA | | | pe Water 
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to the 
lilder. 


res ia 
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tity of 


- when 


when 
ojecti- 
inform 
rity of 
Waters 
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Waters which paſs in the River 


over which the Bridge is to be 


built, in order to make the Ar- 
ches, the croſs Beams, Joiſts, c. 
of a ſufficient Largeneſs, to be 
able to give them a Currency. 
The common Rule is to make 
the Intradoſſes of the Arches at 
the Places of the Keys; and the 
croſs Beams or Joiſts of the 
Bridges of Carpentry, three Feet 
higher than the higheſt Inunda- 
tions. N Ws, 
This Rule is not obſerv'd in 
all the Arches of a Bridge, which 
has many; but it is look'd upon 
ſufficient, if the middlemoſt be 
ſo, and moſt of the others di- 


miniſhing, ſo as to make an eaſy 


Ramp above, to gain the Height 
of the Arch. | 
There are many Bridges which 
are after this Manner; but the 
ſureſt Method is to have all the 
Intradoſſes of the Arches of the 
ſame Height, three Feet or up- 
wards higher. than the greateſt 
Inundations, although they be nor 
ſo wide; made, it you pleaſe, by 
elevating the Beginning of the 
Centres higher, to hinder the 
Waters fröm being forced to 
paſs under them, which cauſes 
Hollows, or waſhes away the 
Foot of the Piles, and at length 
throws them up; and too often 
all the Work, by reaſon of this 
me. HO | 
The Piers of Bridget do very 
much diminiſh the Largeneſs of 
the ordinaty Bed of 
this occafions 'the Waters to be 
very much preſſed in the Arches 
at the Times of Inundations. 
The Riyers then make Holo] 


among the Piers, and alſo under 


the Arches, after ſuch a Manner, 
hat they throw into the Depth 


Th * 


ivers; and 
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what they have diminiſhed or 
taken from their Breadth ; and 
this is one of the principal Cautes 
of the Ruin of Bridges. 2 

Bridges ſhould never be pro- 
jected in narrow Places, at leaſt 
when they cannot be founded on 
a Rock, and when extraordina- 
ry Precautions are not taken. 

If one Third of the Breadth 

of a River be diminiſhed in the 
making of a Bridge, by the Spa- 
ces ot Compals ot the Piers, and 
this River is but two Fathom 
deep in. this Place when it has 
its ordinary Courſe, one may 
reckon that it acquires one Fa- 
thom more'in Depth at the 
Times of Inundations, it having 
been contracted by reaſon of the 
Maſonry of the Piers uſed in it 
one third Part, 
Rivers do neither augment or 
diminiſh, but according as it 
rains mote or leſs. There are 
ſome Countries in which it rains 
more than in another, that is its 
Neighbour,  ' - A. 

Ihe Quantity of Rain that falls 
at Pars, according to M. de ls 
Hire, is about nineteen Inches 


'or thereabouts, one Year with 


another, : a 
M. the Count de Pont Briand, 


who has made the like Qbſerva- 


tions in his Caſtle near &. Malo, 


has found it to be twenty-four 


Inches ſix Lines: And Father 
Fulchiron, at Lyon, has found it 
thirty-ſix Inches nine Lines. 

If theſe three Quantities (very 
different one from the other) be 
joined together, there will be a 

eduction of twenty-ſix Inches 
nine Lines, which falls upon the 
Surface of the Earth from Lyons 


to St. Malo, in the Space of a 


ä The 


Patt of this Water, and the reſt 
runs down the Declivities of Hills 
into the Valley, into the Streams, 
Rivers, aud the Sea, aud paſs un- 
der the Bridges built over the 
River”s. N 


| BR 
- The Wind, the Sun, the Earth, © Mip the Extent of Land which 
the Plants, Se. conſume a good amaſſes all the“ Waters which 


flow in a River, over Which a 
Bridge is built, we fhafl find that 


. thoſe which paſs ia the River 


Rhone, under the Bridge of St. 
Eſprit, they come from an Ex- 
tent of Country containing 2800 


Inthe Year 


If one meaſures upon a good Leagues fquate. 


+ _ © Thoſe of the Royal Bridge of Paris — 
Pyhoſe of the River Tiber at Rome | 1100 
| Thoſe of the Röne at Lyons  —— — 8c 
©," Thoſe of the Garonne at Toulouſe — 440 


And thbſe of the Thames at London | 430 


Go * i 
By this Means, upon a Map, Many have been of Opinion, 
dne may ſee the Difference of all that the Inundations that have 

Rivers, more ot leſs, and the happened from Time to Time, 

reater or lefler Quantity of Wa- were cauſed by certain Revolu- 

ter that they can furnifh, and that tions, and regular Periods, which 

paſſes under the Bridges; the Fi- return, after many Ages, as they 
ures of which are given by M. did before. | 

Gantier. The Example of the Obſerva- 

If the Extent of ſquare Leaghes tions which have been made at 
be ubed, at the Rate of twenty- Rome upon the Tiber, ſince the 
fix Inches nine Lines in Height, building of this City, which was 

We have the Quantity of cubick formerly the Capital of the Uni- 
Fathoms of Water which paſſes verſe, and fince the Time of its 

every Year under theſe Bridget, firſt Kings, confirms the contra- 

a Deduction being made for what ry; fince it is proved by an Ac- 

the Sun, Winds, Plants, c. have count, and by exact Remarks 
not diſſipated. which have been made of it, that of 


In the Time of the Pontiſicate of Pope In the Reign of | 


+ Theſe Remarks may be of never any Inundation, compared MW cec 
'Uſe to a Perſon who lays down with another which went before, der 

the Projection of a Bridge, in hag had any Relation to the Pre- mo 

- . order to regulate the Opening of cedent. See what follows. at . 
- » the Arches, larger in one Place In the Year of the building of I wh 


than another, in Proportion to Rome 240, the River Tiber over- 
the Quantity of Rain that falls flow'd'- atter an extraordinary ji det 


more or leſs.in one Place than Manner: to { 
in another, in regard to the Ex- ral 
tent of Land: the Rivers run 5021 Er 
through; but this Calculation 563 tho 
*onight not to be made but by the 4 2745 3 det 
Teltimony of the moſt antient 3 5s it over flow d twice. B 


lahabſtants of the Cduntr). (1 twice. 
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„ . cu was like a Deluge when built, be equal/ to that 
Fo 5 N 6004 during twice over- Which they made on the Banks 
uo * flowing. | of the River before the building 
on £765 bot the Bridge, | 
TG, 2787 or laſt Tiber over- A Bridge may be made equal 
"1 C7 flow'd twice. to the Breadth of the River, by 
do 1 | making their Abutments to enter 

*% > VESPASIAN. the Land beyond the Banks of 

ECNERVA. the River, as much Space as the 

* ADRIAN. Piers occupy in its bed,. and by 

E< AxTonINUs Pius. that Means rendering the Preſs 

2 /MARcus AURELIUS, ſure of the Water under the Ar- 

=CMavgirivs. ches equal to what they were be- 

| fore the building of the Bridge. 

& CG. III. | Of th * Ek 
on, | & | Grecorr II. 2 Rapidity of Waters ander 
ave 8 ADRIAN I. | 3 ridges, and the Means 4% &= - 
me, v | Nicoras I, void it. * 2 „ 

u- 8 GREGORY IX. It IS certain, that the Pier o 
ich MW S ! Nicoras III. Bridges don't become deſtitute of - - 
hey Usa VI. in 1379 Gravel, nor oftener fall to Ruin, 
a MarxTiNV.. | by any Thing more, than by the 
va. 2 {| S1xTus IV. Rapidity of thoſe Waters which - 
e at MW « } ALEXANDER VI. undermine their Foundations. 
the + Lt X. 3 If the Current of a River can 
was E CLEMENT VIL. | be diminiſhed, it is certain tha 
Fa- 10 | PauL IV. in 1 the Piles of a Bridge wl not be 
fits 2 Pros V. and SixTUsV. 1589. in danger of being o often over- 
1tra- = \ CLEMENT V. in 1598. thrown : Aad there are but rwo 
Ac. | | Ways of leſſening the Current of 
arks The Water under the Arches Rivers; the firſt is by lengthen- - 
that of a Bridge ſhould never be for- ing their Courſe, in making them 
ared WW c<d, ſo as to caufe any Diſor- circulate in a Plain, if it be po- 
fore, ders or T urbulencies under them, fible,"and the great Turninggand 8 
Pre- more than they ordinarily have Windings that they are made bo "Wl 
at the Banks of the River within have, diminiſhing their Declivity, _ 
ng of which they ordinarily flow; if cauſes them to leſe their Force, 
ayer- there be given to theſe Arches by Reaſon of their great Compaſs. © 


BR 


between the Piers a Paſſage equal 
to that the River had in its natu- 
ral Bed, ſo that if its Breadth, for 


BR ZR 


This js the Means that the An- 
tients made uſe of, in rendering 
their Rivers navigable, where the 


- Example, were one hundred Ea - Diſpoſitionof the Country vd 

thoms, the Void of the Arches permit it, they being unacquaint- 

derween the Piers and the Abut- ed withthe Alt of making Sluices. 

ments - ſhould have the like Baut this Method is nor praQti- 

K Breadth ; to dhe End, that the cable in Ropping the Courſe of a 

n Friction ot Beating of the Water River, at = Place where there is 
"gaigſt the Plers of the Bridge, Occaſion for gs "Ts 


C 


* * 
| | 
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The. ſecond and laſt Method 
of diminiſhing the Courſe or Cur- 
rent of a River at the Place of a 
Bridge, and which is what the 
Antients knew nothing of, is 
by ſtopping ſhort the Fands'of 
the molt rapid Rivers,: by Rows 
of Banks, Stakes, or Piles, which 
cut the Current ofthe Water in 


the Bottom of the Bed, and raiſe 


it to what Height one pleaſes. 
Waters augment and diminiſh 
in Rivers, in Proportion to their 
greater or leſſer Declivity; which 
they find in gliding in the ir Bed, 
Which they hollow or wear by lit e 
and little: From the firſt Ages that 
they have begun to flow, they hol- 
low them more and more every 
Day, according to the Force 
they have of carrying along the 
Sund and Stones in their Inun- 
dations. Ni 
All theſe Bodies deſcending, 
rub or wear the Banks of the 
Rocks, which contain thoſe Ri- 
vers, and aggrandize them, or 


bring them de that Largeneſs in 


which we ſee them at this Day. 

It is in common at theſe rocky 
Places, Where the Rivers are 
moſt kept in above, and the moſt 
quiet ot ſmooth; and from 
_ whence they paſs with greater 
Rapidity, becauſe of their Fall. 
Theſe Rocks have given Men 
- the. Notion, and put them upon 


_ * Imirating them, and rendering 


Niers calm and navigable, ar“ 


tifleially, by Retentions, ſo as to 


mate the Waters loſe their Ra- 
- pidiy on their Surface, by giv- 

_ -Ing it to them underneath 
their Fall; which they have to 
leap from above tiie Sluice made 

by Art. And this is the Method 

that oughe'ts de uſed to hinder 
ce waſhing 4way'of the Foün- 


'niſh the 


they have loſt in Breadth. 
Again, it is certain that the 


the Waters which are always the 


ted into Rivers, 


paſs, in order to erect a Bridge 


by away the Foundation; from 
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dation of a Bridge, when it is 
not founded very low, 

The Bridge of Courſan, in 
Languedoc, one of the fineſt 
Bridges in this Province, upon 
the River Aude, in the Dioceſe 
of Narbonne, has ſhaken, or fal- 
len by this Default. i 

Rivers may be made to flow 
with more or leſs Rapidity, as 
they are more or. leſs peut up. 


I ſhall explain myſelf. . * 
Whena Projection of a Bridge 


over a River is made, it is certain 
that the Piers of Maſonry, or 


the Rows ot Piles or Stakes 
that are projected there, dimi- 
d of a River over 
Which a Bridge is to be made. 

Now ſuppoſing this Diminu- 
tion to be but one Fifth ; we may 
conclude for certain, that when 
Inundations happen, they will 
hollow the Be or: fifth Part 
more than they did before the 
building of the Bridge ; becauſe 
the Waters gain in Depth what 


Bed of a River having been ren- 
dered narrower by one Fifth, 


ſame in Quantity in their Cur- 
ent, from their Sources to the 
ea, being divided -into three 
Streams or. Rivulets, or re-uni- 
paſs with grea- 
ter Quickneſs. by one Fifth, in 
the Flace where they are con- 
tracted within a ſmaller Com- 


there, and by Conſequence, waſh 


whehce they have more Hold by 
one Fifth; and they hurry away 
with this firſt Fifth with the grea- 
ter-Quickneſs, the Flints, c. 
and ſuch other Bodies, age 20 
; they 
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they had not Force enough to 
carry along with one Fifth leſs 
of their Weight, or the Quick - 
neſs of their Motion, which 1 
eſteem as equal the one to the 
other. If the Current of an en- 
tire River be retrench*'d the one 
half of its whole Length, there 
is no Doubt but that the Waters 
which this River contain'd be- 
fore, would flow with a double 
Rapidity ; and, on the contrary, 
that they would diminiſh their 
Quickneſs by one half, if they 
ſhould be enlarged one half 
more than they were. 
For Example: The Pont Ro- 
\ yale, or the Royal Bridge of the 
Thuilleries in Paris, over the 
Seine, ſcventy 'Fathoms long, 
its Piles bar the Breadth of the 
River, diminiſhing it about one 
Twelfth ; there is no Doubt to 
be made, but that the Waters 
paſs one Twelfth quicker through 
.the Arches, than they paſſed be- 
fore the Bridge was made. | 


For the ſame Reaſon I con- 


clude, that Pont Neuf, above that 


of the huilleries, being, for Exan » 
ple, twice- as large as that of 


the Thwilleries in the Opening of 
its Arches ; for they have about 


ninety-ſix Fathoms void Space Effects and vill. preſently ſee 


in their Length; whereas thoſe 
of the Bridge of the Thuilleries 
have not above fifty-ſix; the Wa- 
ter of the Seise, which paſſes 
through both theſe, at the Time 


of great Inundations, muſt paſs 
lower by one half at Pont Neuf, 


than it paſſes at that of the Thuil- 
Leries. 


And, in fine, if the Waters of 


the Seize carried a Flint but of 
one Pound Weight, under 1 


Neuf, to the moving. of which, T 


dhe) cantripured all their Rapid 
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ty or Swiftneſs, and Weight 
the ſame Waters paſſing under 
Pont Royal of the. Thuilleries, 
would carry a Flint of two- 
Pound Weight, according to the 
Proportion of the Greatneſs of 
the Opening of the Arches of 
the one Bridge and the other, 
and the Retrenchment of the 
Waters at the Time of their 
Overflowings. ' s' 

All theſe Notions are eſſen- 
tial to a Man who projects a 
Bridge. i 

It we would examine further 
the Force Waters have upon Bo- 
dies of the ſame Matter, but of 
different Bigneſſes, the Reaſon 
will eaſily be perceived, why they 
carry away Sand ſooner than 
Ballaſt; and the latter, than 
Flints, than great Blocks of 
Stone, althdugh all compeſed of 
one and the ſame Matter. 

And when it ſhall be known, 
that the Movement join'd to all 
theſe Bodies different in Size, 
takes ſuch as have the moſt Sur- 


face, in reſpe& to their Weight, 
Ar- 


that the Ballaſt, which is the 

geſt, the Water raiſes rather the 
r{t than the laſt, a Perſon 

will not be ſurprized at all theſe 


the Reaſon of it. | 

Tus Sand having more Sur- 
face, in reſpect to its Weight, 
than the Ballaſt which is larger ; 
the Water raiſes. the firſt ſooner 


than the laſt, becauſe it has more 
Hold of it. 


It may be ſeen by this, that 4 


the more Bodies are diminiſh'd, 
the more their Surfaces are aug- 
mented ; which, in 7 — to th 

Movement, having ſcarce any 


bing dat Surface, and ve {ny 
*Uttle of Body, they become i 11 
en kent, Mi 
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light, chat the leaſt Motion car- 
Ties them away; as is ſeen when 
they are reduced into Duſt: And 
Gold, for Example, being re- 


duced into Leaves, is carried 


away by the lealt Puff of Wind. 
This, which has been already 
ſaid, being known, we ſhall next 
paſsto the other Means. uſed for 
the building of Bridges; which 
is the lowering of the Waters of 
the Rivers. 


Of Lewering the Waters of Ri- 
vers, and the Manner of divert- 


ing them, for laying the Foun- 
dations of a Bridge. | 


When it is intended to work 


upon the Foundations ofa Bridge, WW 
the moſt proper Seaſon of the 


Year mult be taken for this Work. 
as the Summer-Time, after the 
Snow has been all melted. _ 
If the River, in which Piers 
are to be erected, is ſituated be- 
tween two Mountains, and the 
_ Courſe of it cannot be poflibly 
diverted, and carry'd through a 
Plain, the Architect muſt, content 
himſelf with laying the Founda- 
tion by fixing firſt one Pier by 


Dams, or Water-Stops of Piles, 


which may dire& the Current of 


the Waters of the River to the 


oppoſite Bank, or ſo that it may 
run round me Work.  _ 
He muff render the Waters 
calm in that Place where he 
would erect the Piers. 

After the Waters of a River 


- have been ſo diverted, as to 
have fixed one half of the Piers 


of the Foundation, then the 
Current of the Waters are to be 
turn'd tu that Side which has 


been” ereQed' by another Dam, R 


contrary to the firſt, that has been 


. 1 
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demoliſh'd, in order to finiſh the 
other Side of the Bridge. 


When this bas been contriv'd. 


the Architect mult examine it 
there be any Mill-Dams below, 
which may raiſe the Courſe of 
the Waters, which he ought to 
cauſe to be broken down. in the 
Place of the Bank, or Dam; 
which will be leaſt prejudicial, 
or will do the leaſt Damage; 
and to give the River a Curren- 
cy that Way, to lower the Wa- 
ters.as much as may be. 


Iheſe Ruptures are made by 


ſipping the Dam or Dike of all 
ics Straightenings, or narrow Paſ- 
ſages; and ot au thoſe Things 
thatretain the Water in one Place. 
here any Opening has been 
made, there ſhould be nothing left 


but Piles and Stakes, to be able to 


de us d for the ſhutting in theſe 
Openings after the Piers of the 


Bridge have been fixed, and rai- 


ſed higher than the Waters of a 
Mill-Dam or Pond. 
But when the Water of a Ri- 
ver, over which you would erect 
A Bridge, may be eaſily diverted 
or turh'd off; as when an Iſland 
or Iſlet is to be met with, and 
that the River may be diverted 


with one of theſe Currents; this 


Facility does infinitely, forward 
the Work: And it is the ſame, 
when there happens to be a Plain, 
Where the River has a large Ex- 
rent; when there is any Inunda- 


tion, and afterwards retreats a- 


gain into the former Channel, 
Where it is reduced again to its 
common Quantity ot Waters; 
then the Foundation of the 
Bridge may be piled the whole 
Extent of the Plain where the 


When 


* 


River does not run, When its 
Waters are at the loweſt; and 


Þ od 
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when the Foundations of theſe 
Spaces are laid, a Canal is made 
through all that Part which is fi- 
ward, through which, the Cur- 
rent of the Waters may by little 
and little be deriv'd, by very ſim- 
ple Works, according to the Diſ- 
poſition of the Places, by cutting 
the Current of the River as deep 
as may be, and in that Place of 
its Courſe where it has leaſt 
Deptb. . | | 

As ik 1 have but three Foot 
Depth of Water to engage with, 
to divert the Courſe of a River, 
and *to conduct it into another 
Channel, made by the Hands of 


Men, I make uſe of other very 


eaſy Works, without Files, ac- 
cording to the Difficulty te be 
encountred in that Place: 
Ife eaſy Works are nothing 
but Racks, in Form- of Ladders, 
which earty the Surface of the 
Water of the River which is 
to de turn d; which are. placed 
on the Side perpendicularly and 
vertically croſs the Courſe of the 
Waters, overagainſt aud a little 
beiow the Channel of Derivation, 
which has been made by Art, into 
which the River is to enter into a 
new Bed. There are made many 
Ranges of theſe Racks, which do 
thus- eroſs the River in Form af 
a Mole ; and a-ctoſs all the Va- 
cuities of the Bars, the Waters 
paſs without Interruption 
The Sides of theſe Racks be- 
ing faſt bound with Cords, at 
their Croſſings at the croſs Quar- 
ters of the Timber, and at the 
Diſcharges which ſecure them 
on all Sides, the Channel of 
Derivation being hollowed, and 
ready to receive the Waters of 


the River, many Faſcines "are 
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thrown between two of theſe 
Racks, good Store of which 


have been provided beforehand, 


at the Foot of the Work; or of 
Flints or Stones, for to make 
them ſink to the Bottom of the 
Racks; which will cauſe the 
River to ſwell, aud conſtrain it, 
by little and little, to enter into 
the little Channel prepated for it. 


And one may have the Satisſac- 


tion to ſee, according as the ordi- 
nary Courſe of the River is obſtruc- 
ted, and the Waters being abridg'd 
of their uſual Current, will in- 
creaſe in the new Channel of De- 
rivation; ſo that this laſt being 
commonly but one Tenth, or one 


Twentieth of that of the River 


that has been ſtopp'd, it may be 


perceiv'd viſibly to grow lagger, 


and the Water to carry along 
with it all that it meets in its 


Way; as Rocks which they could 


not remove out of the Way; 
Stumps and Roots of Trees, that 
the Workmen were not able to 


get out of the Way; ſo chat bß 


that Time the Waters have pa - 
ſed that Way for twenty-four 


Hours, it becomes ſpacious, and 


proper to receive all the Waters 


of the River, were they twice as 


many. as they really are. * 
This Method, ſays M. Gan- 


tier, | made uſe of twenty. five 
| Years. fince, upon the River 4e 


Neſte, in the Plain of Aventig- 


nan, which empties itſelf into 


the Garonne, at the Foot of the 
: Upper "Pyrenees, at Montrejauæ; 
waere the Maſts could not float, 
but againſt the Rocks; which 
render d every Day the Ra- 
gers in Danger ot periſhing, and 
where a great many had defore 
pexiſn'd, running no Risk in 
. croſſiug 
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_ . crofling the Plain; with Works 


as eaſy, and even ligtiter, than 1 
had turned the Courſe of the 
Ange, in the Lower Pyrenees, 
within the ſame Bounds, and in 
as many Places as its Courſe 
changed, eſpecially where theſe 
ſimple Works were conſtructed. 

ee I alſo made uſe of the 
ſame 


Uſe of a Mill; where I had 
a we Foot of Water to turn 
n n 
The Sides of theſe Racks are 
nothing but Trees cleft with 
Wedges, and bored in the Man- 
| 2 of e 4 
lm, or Poplar, c. are 1 fees 

3 for this F. ork. The 

oles are made with a large 
Boring · Iron, or with ſmall Chiſ- 
ſels, about the Space of ten or 
twelve Inches the one from the 
+ Other. TY | 
And the Bars of theſe Racks 
are only Pieces of Wood, and 
the Ends of Branches of all 
Sorts of the like Trees, made in- 
to Stakes, from two, to three 
Inches Diameter, more or leſs ; 
for you muſt have of all Sorts. 
TLaſth, The Waters of a Ri- 
ver may be lower'd one or two 
Feet, in reſpect to its Fall, by 
hollowing the Bec. | 
For this Purpoſe, ſo mach of 
ie Sand is cleated away at the 


zides of the River as is judg' d 


neceſſary, in order to enlarge it 


by lowering the Waters; for this 


is certain, the more it is enlarged, 

the more ate the Waters lower'd. 
Alſo a Number of Stakes may 
be ſtuck in thoſe Places, where 
the Current of the Water is not 
very rapid, to clear the Bottom 


xpedient in turning the W 
River Orb above Beſiers, for the 


— 
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of Ballaſt; ainſt which Planks 
may be nailed, which may force 


the Water to paſs under them 
with the greater Weight, and 
conſequently with the grea- 
ter Rapidity ; and by that Means, 
remove and hollow the Heap of 
Sand, which it would be very 
laborious totake away any other 


Taye 

And alſo loaded Boats may be 
uſed for the ſame Uſe ; which 
faſten'd with Cords, and placed 


on the Places that are to be clear- 


ed of the Ballaſt, by letting them 
lie there ſome Time, the Water 
which theſe Boats preſs over 
them, by ſtopping the Courſe of 
the River, cauſes it to paſs with 
a Rapidity according as they are 
more heavily loaded, fo that at 
Length the Waters hollow a Bed 
for themſelves, | 
All theſe Methods are made 
uſe of, more or leſs eaſy, accord- 
ing as Occaſion requires, which 
the Prudence of him who ditects 
the Work makes uſe of, as he 
finds moſt for his Purpoſe, that 
he may have the leaſt Trouble 
to pile the Foundations of 2 
Briage, having the leſs Height of 
Water to lower. N 
When a Perſon has laid down 
the Projection of a Bridge, ei- 
ther of Carpentry, or Maſonry, 
over any conſiderable River, and 
there is a Difficulty in bringing 
to the Place the Materials for 
the Work, the Ways neceſ- 
ſary for bringing them are to be 


prepar d. 
or a Bridge of Carpentry, a 
large Boat is uſed; upon which, 
Scaffolding is erected, or an En- 
ine is placgd, and [a Sonnetti] 
Tod trument p or ramming 
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Strength, whether they be of an 


Which Principles muſt be ex- 
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down the Piles ; to which Boat common Senſe on his Side, will. 


are brought in other leſſer Boats, unravel and demonſtrate what I 
the Piles, Flood-Gates, Stones, have here to advance. 


Planks, and other Materials. Firſt, By the Aſſiſtance of com- 
1. Of what Thickneſs or Sub- mon Senſe, and by the Help of 
ſtance the Butments of all Sorts ſome ſmall Smattering in Bi 7 
of Stone - Bridges ought to be, or ſicks, and ſome Skill in Argu- 
what Proportion they ought to ment together, you may readily 
bear to the Arches, and the comprehend the Combination or 
Weights they are to ſupport. Conjunction of the ſeveral Ma- 
2. What Proportion the Piers terials employed in the building 
or Pilaſters ought to bear to the of Arches and Vaults : For t 
Apertures or Heights of the Ar- will give to underſtand. that were 
ches, and the Weights they are ir not for the ſeveral Methods of 
lacen by. ſquaring or cutting of Stone, ot 
3. What ought to be the for the Mortar which binds them 
Length of the Vouſſoirs, from together, it would be altogether 


their. /xtradeſſe to their £xtra- impoſſible to conſtru@ an Arch 
deſſe, or from their inner Face to of any Sort. 
their outer Face, for Arches of 
all Sizes, quite up to their Key- the firſt Method above, in theit 
Stone. fineſt Works, without mak ing 
4. What Sort of Arches fixed uſe of any Mortar; as may be 
ppon one and the ſame Diame- ſcen in the Archivolts of theit 
ter, would be capable of ſuſtain- 'Arches, whoſe Vouſſoſrs have 
ing the greateſt Burthens, and no Mortar at all between their 
the ſeyeral and exact Degrees of Joints. | 
er t 5 An Example of this is till vi- 
> co Circulat, or Third fible in the antique Aqueduct Da- 

oint ; or Gothic, and carried, gard, in Langazdot, and el ſe- 
up to what regs you pleaſe. where; and alſo in the A 
' Theſe Principles, which are theatre at Niſmes;: where the 
here to be laid down, muſt be Joints of the Stone ate perfectly 
well known and indubitable. * free from Mortar; as alſo in t 

| aulting of rhe Femple of Dia- 

plain'd by evident Terms, and in 4 at the ſume Place. 50 
a known Language, that the7ß But theſe Examples ate not al- 


may be intelligible to every body, ways to be regarded or follow- 


and lie open to their Judgment. ed, and © eſpecially where the 


Now it will require no extra- Smalgeſs of the Materials (ſuch 


ordinary Genius to comprehend as Bricks) do ab 


what I have to offer towards the to be firmly bound wien Mortar, 
clearing up of the four Difficol» to ſtrengthen the 


= 


ties here e ; and I am enable it to tand. 


not without Hope, that the me- = Secondly, It will by nec 
neſt Woman, who has but that you could be well enough 
Is. re NT . - 1 bs r * | A =_ 
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The Antients only practiſed ; 


Olutely require 
Work, and to 
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acquainted with Staticks, to 
know that whatever turns upon 
an Axis, after the Manner of 
the Scales of a Balance, whoſe 
Brachia are either equal or un- 
equal, will never be in equili- 
FSrio with another Body, it that 
Body be not of equal Ne 
with the Body at firſt propoſed 
or if by a reciprocal Diſtance 
from the Centre or Axis, it be 
not brought to have a Preſſure 
downwards, to counter-balance 


the Preſſure of its oppoſite. 


Weight. 


By the Knowledge of this, 


wee provide againſt the Puſh or 
-  Impulfion of Arches, by keep- 


ing them within due Bounds, by 
the Aﬀeſtance of Forces of a 
Power. equal to their Puſh or 
; 5; to ſpread or part aſun- 


Thirdly, You are t0 have Re- 
courſe to Mechanicks, to judge 
of the Strength of all theſe Bo- 


dies, and the Power of moving 


Forces; and in what Reſpect, 
and after what Manner, theſe 
Bodies, which ate ſupport- 
ed or born up in the Air, ac 
upon thoſe that are fixed upon 
Earth, and which are looked 
upon as immoveable; ſuch as 
the Arch of a Bridge, ora Vault, 
which have very various Powers 

n the Butments and Piers 


which ſupport them, and which 


are ſuppoſed to he immoveable. 
And upon this Account, a 
Knowledge of Stone - Cutting is 
neceſſary ; by which you may 
determine the ſeveral Powers of 
the Vouſſvirs, one ppon another: 
For there is no Vouſſoir, which 
deing differently inclin'd, (though 
it may be cut by the very lame 


* 
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Moulds,) but what acts in 4 
Manner peculiar to itſelf, upon 
thoſe upon which ir is placed, or 
upon which are placed over it; 
{6 that they all act differently, 


according to the different Incli- 


nations of their Planes. 
Fonrthly, Geometry will be 


; neceſſary for the right Under- 


ſtanding of theſe four Propoſi- 
tions, that you may be able to 
determine or calculate the Sur- 
faces and ſolid Content of theſe 


Bodies in Queſtion, thereby to 
come at their Powers, and 


1 compare them with one ano- 
ther. | 

A ſinall Portion of | theſe 
above ſpecified Sciences, aQing 
in Concert with common Senſe, 
will. be ſufficient for the clear 
conceiving -of what I ſhall here 
advance, | 


I ſhall omit nothing that can - 


contribute to render What IL have 
to ſay plain and intelligible to 
Perſons of the meaneſt Capacity, 
for whom alone I have under 
taken this Task. 5 
he Learned M. De la Hire 
pretends to have demonſtrated 
the Puſh of Vaults, and deter- 


min'd the Thickneſsof Piedroits 


which ſupport them. | 

The Vale in his Work are 
Arches of Bridges; and the Pie- 
droits are the Culees of Abut- 
ments. 0 
I is, ſays he, a Problem, that 


is one of the maſt difficult in 


ArchiteQure, to know the Force 
of Piedroits of Vaults for ſuſ- 
taining their Puſh; and, Archl- 
teQs haye not yet found out any 
certain Rule for determining 
Ic. > 


This Problem appertains ta 
| | | | Me: 
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Mechanicks ; and by the Help 
of that Science, we may be able 
to ſolve it, by making ſome Sup- 

dfitions, which are agreed upon 
as to the Conſtruction of theſe 
Sorts of Works. 

The Puſh of Vaults, is the. 
Effort that all the Stones which 
are form'd, cut into Quoins, 
ana called Vouſloirs, make to 
remove or diſperſe the Jaumba- 
ges or Piedroits which ſuſtain 
theſe Vaults. 

And as thoſe Perſons who have 
been leſs bold in their Enterpri- 
es, have allow'd an extraordi- 
nary Force to theſe Piedroits, to 
render their Works the more du- 
rable, as has been the Practice 
of moſt of the Antients; and 
others, on the contrary, have 
been too daring in making their 
Piedroits too weak, and ſo deli- 
cate, as not to ſeem to be able to 
ſopport the incumbent Weight; 
| have thought it neceſſary, b 
the Help of OE to ſearc 
after a Rule by which we may 
arrive at a Certainty, in deter- 
mining the Force or Power that 
they ought to have. ply 

It has been generally obſerv'd, 


that when the Piedroits of a 


Vault are too weak to ſuſtain 
tne Puſh of it, the Vault cracks 
or ſplits about the Middle, be- 


tween its Impoſt and the Middle 


of the Key · Stone; and therefore 
it may be ſuppoſed, that in the 
upper Half of the Demi-Arch, 
the Vouſloirs are ſo firmly uni- 
ted the one with the other, that 
they form, as it were, out one en- 


tire Stone: And upon this Sup- 
poſition, and the Solidity of the 
Foundation on whichtheſe Pie- 


Aroits are placed, the Demonſtra- 


| tion of the following Rule is 
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eſtabliſh'd. See Page 70. of the 
Memoirs of the Academy in the 
Year 1712. | 

M. De la Hire enters upon the 
Buſineſs, gives the Figure of a 
Vault of which he undertakes to 
ſhew the Puſh, and determine 
the Largeneſs the Piedroit ought 
to have that is to ſupport it, 

Upon which, our Author M. 
Gautier remaxks as follows: 

i own ingenuouſly, ſays he, 
that I have not Genius enough to 
comprehend it. I have never 
been able to follow his Opera- 
tion, as he has compoſed it; and 
I look upon all that he has told 
us, as What thoſe who are. but 
half-learn'd, and eſpecially Work- 
men, are nat able to compre- 


hend: For if Algebra, from 


which he borrows his Aſſiſtan- 
ces, be abſolutely neceſſary to 
be known, in order to' conceive 
what he ſays, I believe, ſcatce 
any Stone-Cutter, Mafon, or 
Architect, for whom Treatiſes 
of this kind ought to be rendred 
as eaſy as poſſible, will be an 

Thing - profited by it; becauſe 
ſuch Perſohs in common, don't 
apply themſelves to that Science, 
as unneceſlary to their Profeſſion, 
and their Time being wholly ta- 
ken up in the working Part. 


If M. De la Hire had well | 


ſolved- theſe Difficulties, in ſuch 
a Manner as had rendred them 
intelligible and eaſy to thoſe 
who are employed. in Building, 


as he was able to have done, be- 
- Ing. better qualify' d for it than 


any Man, he would have done 
a Work very much deſired, and 
would have prevented me, 


Royal Academy of Sciences, iz 
#be Year 1704. upon the Figure 
1 A . 4 g ö - of 


We find in the Memoirs of the 
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of the Extradoſſe or outward 
Face of a circular Vault, whoſe 
Vouſſoirs are in equilibrioamong 
themſelves, that a Vault, or a Se- 


micircular Arch, being placed up- 
on the two Piedroits, all the 


1 


A 


Stones or Vouſſoirs which com- 


poſe this Arch, being made and 
placed, one with the other, ſo 


that their Joints being prolong- 


ed, all meet together at the Cen- 
tre of the Arch. | 
It is evident that all theſe 


Vouſloirs have the Form of a 
Coin larger above than below; 
by Vertue of which they reſt, 


and are ſuſtain'd by one another, 
and reciprocally refiſt the Effort 
of their Weight, which would 
incline them to fall. 

The Vouſſbir in the Middle of 
the Arch, perpendicular to the 
Horizon, and which is called 


the Key, or Key-Stone of the 


Vault is ſaſtain'd on both Sides 
by the Vouſſoirs next to it, ex- 
actly as by inclin'd Planes; 


and ee the Effort it 
A 


makes towards falling, is not 
equal to its Weight, but is a 


certain Part of it, by fo much 


greater, than the inclin'd Planes 


which ſuſtain it-are the leſs in- 


* 


- 


._ clin'd. 


So that if they were but never 
ſo little inclin'd, that is to fay, 


perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
well as the Key of the V ault, it 


would tend to — by its own 
Weight, and would not be any 


more ſuſtain d, but would actu- 


ally fall, if the Cement, which 
is not here conſider d, did not 
hinder it. 


Phe ſecond is ſuſtain'd by the 


third, Which is on the Right or 
Left of the Key of the Vault, 


is ſuſtained by a third Vouſſoir; 


— 
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which, by Reaſon of the Form 
of the Vault, is neceſſarily more 
inclin'd, in reſpect to the ſecond, 
than the ſecond is in reſpect to 
the firſt; and conſequently the 
ſecond Vouſloir, in the Effort it 
makes towards falling, exerts a 
leſſer Part of its Weight than 
the firſt. ; 

For the ſame Reaſon all the 
Vouſſdirs, beginning from the 
Key of the Vault, proceed al- 
ways exerting a leſs Part of their 
Whole Weight: And, in fine, 


this laſt, which is placed upon a 
Horizontal Surface of à Pie- 


droit, does not exert any Part of 
its Weight; or, which is the 
ſame Thing, makes no Effort 
towards falling, becauſe it is en- 
tirely ſuſtained by the Piedroit. 

Ir you will have it, that all 
thefe Vouſſvirs make an equal 
Effort towards falling, where 
they be in æquilibrio, it is Viſible, 
that every one, from the Key of 
the Vault to the Piedroit, do 
continually exert a letſer Part of 
their whole Weight. The firlt, 
for Example, exerting but one 
Half, the ſecond one Third, the 
third one Fourth, Ge. there 
is no other ' Way of making 
theſe different Parts equal, butby 
8 in Proportion the 

oles of which they are Parts; 
that is to ſay, that the ſecond 
Vouſſvir be bheavier than the 


firſt, and the third than the ſe- 


cond, and ſo on to the laſt; 
which ought to be of an infinite 


Weight, that it may make no 


Effort towards falling ;-and that 
one Part being void of Weight, 
may not de equal to the finite 
Efforts of the other Vouſſoirs, 
at leaſt, that this Weight be not 
infinitely great. 


To 


ni 
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To have a clearer Idea of this 
Matter, there needs only a Re- 


fleQing upon this, that all the 


Vouſſoirs, except the laſt, can't 


let any other Vouſſoir fall with- 


out its being raiſed; and that 
they refiſt this Elevation to a 
certain Point determin*d by the 
Greatneſs of their Weights, and 
by the Part of it which they ex- 
ett; that there is none but the 
the laſt Vouſſoir, that can ſuffer 
another to fall, without being in 
ſome. ſort elevated Ur raiſed it- 
felf; and that only gliding Ho- 
rizontally, that the Weights, as 
far as they are bounded, bring 
not a Reſiſtance to the Horizon- 
tal Movement; and that they 
do not begin to have there any 
finite one, but as when they are 
conceived as infinite. 

M. De la Hire, in his Treatiſe 
of Mechanicks, printed in 1695, 
has demonſtrated, that this was 
the Proportion upon which the 
Weight of the Vouſſoirs of a 


Semicircular Arch are to be aug- 


mented, to the End that they may 
be all in equilibrio. 1 
Whichis the ſureſt Diſpoſition 
that can be given to a Vault, to 
make it durable. .. 
Till this Time, Architects had 
no certain Rule, and wrought 
in the Dark, or by Gueſs. 
If we number the Degrees of 
a Quadrant, or quarter of a Circle, 
from the Middle of the Key of a 
Vault, to a Piedroit, the Extre- 
mity of each Vouſſoir will ap- 
rtain to, or be Part of an Arch, 
y ſo much ter as it is far- 
ther diſtant from the Key. 
According to M. De la Hire's 
Rule, the Weight of one Vouſ- 


foir muſt be augmented above 


[ 
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that of the Key, as much as the 
Tangent of the Arch of this 
Vouſſoir exceeds. the Tangent 
of the Arch from the Halt of 
the Key; the Tangent of the 
laſt Vouſſoir neceſſarily becomes 
infinite, and ſo conſequently does 
its Weight. | | 
But as Infinity has no Place in 
Practice, ſo the Matter comes 
to this, To load the laſt Vouſſoirs 
as much as poſſible, to the End 
that they may be able to reſiſt the 
Effort the Vault makes towards 
Splitting; which is what is cal- 
led the Puſh. | 
M. Parent has made an En- 
quiry what ſhould be the out- 
ward Bending, or the Extradoſle 
of a Vault, whoſe Intradoſſe, or 
interior Face, is a Semicircle ; 
and all the Vouſſoirs in æguili- 
brio by their Weight, according 
to M. De la Hire's Rule. | 
For it is manifeſt, that all 
theſe Vouſſoirs, unequal in a cer- 
tain Proportion, would bear or 
uſh outwards a certain regular 
ature. He has nor found it 
but by Points, but in a very plain 
Manner. 
So that by his Method a Vault 
may eaſily be conſtructed, of 


which one may be ſure, that 


all the Vouſſoirs will be in eqa:- 
librio. | OP 
One conſiderable Advantage 


may be gain'd by the Inquiſition 


of M. Parent, is, that he has at 
the ſame Time diſcovered the 
Meaſure of the Puſh of a Vault, 
or what Relation this Puſh has 

to the Weight of the Vault. 
He only knew, that this Ef- 
fort was very great, and there- 
fore oppoſed to it great Maſſes 
of 

"ny 


ey _—_ 
\ * 
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of Stones or Abutments, rather. 
too ſtrong, than too weak; but 
we knew not preciſely what 
Proportion to keep to: But this, 
we may come to a Knowledge 
of at preſent, that Arts always 
are improving by the Help of 
Geomecry, & c. ; 
See, by what Rules, all thoſe 
- who have been Builders, have 
conducted themſelves, or have 
been guided by others until this 
Time, in making Piedrofts for 
the Support of Vaults, as well 


2s the Abutments of ÞBridyes. 


The Learned Father Deran, 
in his Treatiſe De la Coup des 
Prerres, and M. Blondel, Archi- 
tect to the King of Fance, as 

skilful Men as any the ptege- 
ding Age has afforded, in; his 
Treatiſe of Architecture pro- 
ceeded on the ſame Foot as thoſe 
who ſucceeded them. 
In any kind of Vault or Arch 
of a Bridge whatſoever, ſay the 
either Elliptick, Semicircular, 


of the third Point, and a Portion 


of aCircledivided in theCircum- 
ference/in the Intradoſſe, or inte- 
rior Face, into three equal Parts, 
Plate I. Fig. 1. as may be ſeen 
in the ſemicircular Figure at 


| AO, O P, and IM, prolonged 


in onę P M Ins, ſo that MS 
may be equal to PM. Let fall 


2 Diameter 8 R prolonged from 


thE Point 8 upon AR, which 
will determine the Thickneſs of 
the Abutment by M R. prolong 
this Perpendicular to Q, until it 
meets or touches EQ heing con- 
tinu'd; and this wilt give the 
Thickneſs of the Maſonry be- 
low, or to the 
Intradoſſe. 


Bontom of the. 


tal Rule. 
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This Operation is not proved 
to make it evident, that it ĩs juſt 
and ttue: So there is nothing to 
be ſald of it; and fo what tol- 
lows muſt be. put to the Ven- 
ture. ; 63 

That which is the moſt re- 
markable in this Couſtruction of 
all theſe different Arches, is, ſays. 


M. Bloudel, the Diffgrences of 


their Puſhes, that is, the Force 


which they have each in particu- 


lar to charge the Piers or Pie- 


droits Which bear them, more or 
leſs: For it is certain, the higher 


amArch is carry'd, the Jeſs does 
it puſh. When on the contrary, 
Plat or Straight Arches, are ſuch 
whoſe Puſh is the ſtrongeſt ; 
which is either augmented or di- 
miniſh'd, according tb the Diffe- 
rence of their Straightneſs, more 
r 
Therefore it is to the Purpoſe, 


to give the different Thickneſſes 


of Piers or Piedroits, according 
to the Difference of their Puſhes, 
conformable to the Operation 
which I ſhall produce anon. 

See What he has follow'd up- 


on this Difficulty in the Execu- 


tion gf his Bridge of Naintet. 
makes his Piers as three to 
eight, in Proportion to the Open- 
ing of the Arches, and to the 
Pier at the End of the Pont - Le- 
vis, Which ſerves for an Abut- 


ment, and which is cut off, he has 


allowed one Sixth of Breadtn 
mofe; becauſe it ſhould ſuftain 
on this Side the Puſh of all the 
ches Which ate at the Centres 
by which it 9 eaſy to judge 
whether he has follow'd the Me- 
thod which he has preſcrib'd to 
us, and which he makes a gene- 


; Ar ches, 


of 


* 
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Palladio tells us, that the Heads 
of Bridges, by which Name, he 
calls the Abutments, ought to 
be very ſolid, and adviles to 
make them at thoſe Places where 
i the Brinks of Rivers are rocky 
| or | ſoft Gravel, or good 
Ground; or that elſe they muſt 
be made firm by Art, by other 
Piers, or by other Arches, b 
He afterwards ſpeaking of 
Arches, ſays,” that thoſe that 
are ſemicircalar, arethe ſtrongeſt ; 
becauſe they bear entirely upon 
the Piers, without puſhing one 
another, f 1 
When one is conſtrain'd by a 


Q too great Height, one may make 
h them diminiſh'd Straight Ar- 
5 ches, ſo that the 7 
1 Height upon the Line of their 
2 


Chord may be the Third of the 
ſume Chord; in which Caſe, the 
Abutments muſt be extremely 
well fortify'd. - | | 

In the Deſcription that he has 
oiven of the Bridge of Rimini, 
built by Auguſtus, he gives ſeven 
Feet and a half to the Abutments, 


pening of twenty Feet. He af- 
terwards gives the Proportions 
of that built upon Bachiglione, 


to an antique Bridge, where the 
en- Abutments are three Foot and a 
the alf wide, ſupporting Arches of 
Le- an Opening of twenty Feet. 
ut- The Abutments of the antient 
has _ of Rerone, have no more 
dtn breadth than three Foot and a 
ain alf, and ſupport Arches of an 
the Opening of twenty-five Feet, as 
res he tells us. 5 8 


uehitects have given us concern- 


Vor. I. 


which ſupport Arches of an O- 


N to AB. 


And this all the Account that 
ng the Abutments of Bridges: 


rom which, certainly, we can - 
ot take any Meaſures for w E 


Y 
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king a general Rule, and com- 


ing to any Certainty, nor to be 
able to give any Reaſon for what 


we do. q 
But I hall, ſays M. Gautier, 
undertake one without any Pre- 
amble. | 
If we examine the firſt Fi- 
gure, we ſhall ſee that AM is 
the Diameter of a Semicirculat 
Arch AEM ; or it may be flat, 
Gothick, or any other that you 
pleaſe, whoſe Puſh you are de- 
ſitous to know, in order to pro- 
rtion a Butment to it, or a 
ower equal to it. | 
Continue the Diameter M A 


indefinitely, and upon a Level 
towards C. 2 


LC: +; HW 
Raife the Perpendicular AD 


indefinitely, upon the Foot of 
the Arch A, whoſe Point A 
_ be look'd upon as immove- 

able. W | 


Then from the Point of Su 

port, or the Foot of the Arch A, 
to the Middle of the Bottom of 
the Key, produce the Line A E, 


and from the aforeſaid Point of 


Support A, with the Openin 
AE, deſcribe the Quadrant D 


B, which will interſe& the Line 


AM in the Point B, and AD 
indefimtely in D. Now it - is 


certain, that A B, AE; and AD, 


are equal in- this Caſe, as they 
are all Radii of one and the ſame 
Circle. Produce AC alſo equal 


Then produce the Hypothe- 
E in the Poi 


« 
— Ta 
. 


From the Point I, let fall the 


Perpendicular IL ppon A D, 
which will be the half of AB. 


parallel to BC; which e 
K intel fe ct 


From the Summit or Top of 
E, produce indefinitely the Line 


nuſe BD, which ſhall interſect A | 


— 


- * 
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interſect AD in. H, and ſet off 

the Line IL from H to G, which 
will ſerve for a Butment to the 
Arch AE M, by letting fall the 


Perpendicular G U. 
| DEMONSTRATION. 


t. If you examine the Diſpo- 
fition of this Figure, you will 
find that CB being upon a Le- 
vel, and AB being conſidered as 
the Half of the Platband or Face 
of a Beam, c. it could not re- 
main in that Poſture, if it was 
not counterbalanced by A CG 
which is equal to it, and oppo- 
ſite with it on the other Side of 
the Point of Suſpenſion, feppers 
A, which is immoveable. 

Now A C is equal to AB, 
whether in Length, in Power, or 
in Weight, &c. then AC muſt 
equiponderate, or be i equibrio 
with AB. Let us here ſuppoſe 
AB to have a Force of -ninety 


illuſtrate our Demonſtration, and 
make it familiar to every 
2. But this Half of the 
band or Beam A Bis raiſedper- 
ndicularly upon itſelf in the 
oint of Support A, as may be 
obſerv'd in A D. . 
o that neither leaning to one 
Side nor the other, it can have 
no Power nor Preſſure towards 
B or C, as it had before, ſo that 
there is no Need of any Thing 
to keep it in equilibrio; for the 
Point of Support A is ſufficient 
for that, inaſmuch as we here 
ſuppoſe it to be immoveable : 
And thus the Platband or Beam 
perpendicularly placed in AD 
Will have no Force; which we 
will expreſs by a Cypher, in- 
| Read of having a Force which 


7 ( l , g 8 — 
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mean 


Degrees; thereby the better to 
* 


y. 
Plat- 


the Platband AB will be AC, 
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we have here called ninety De- 
grees, when its Direction was 

orizontal, as AB. 

3. In ſhort, this ſame Platband 
or Beam A B, whoſe Force 
is ninety Degrees, being placed 
in AE, with an Inclination of 
forty-five Degrees, between A 
Doo, and A Bygo. It is certain, 
that its Power will be mix'd, 
or to ſpeak plainer, it will be a 
roportion. between AB 
and AD; ſo that if the firſt has 
a Puſh of ninety Degrees, and 
the Force of the other is no- 
thing, AE will obſerve a Me- 
dium between them, and conſe- 
quently will have a Force of for- 
ty-five: And thus the Half of 


AB, which is AN, will be ſuf- 


ficient to counterbalance it, 
which is the ſame with I L, or 
HG, which will be able to 
counter-balance A E, which was 
to be prov'd: So that AB, the 
Half of the Platband or Beam, 
whoſe Force-is ninety Degrees, 
being to AD oo, as I L, the Half 
of AB, whoſe: Force is forty- 
five, is to LD oo, and in a re- 
ciprocal Proportion to each 
other, the Puſh AE of the Arch 
AEM will be HG, as tbat of 


which was to be demonſtrated. 
Thus you are to proceed in in- 
veſtigatiug the Puſhes of Scheam- 
Arches, which are leſs than 2 
Semicircle, as well as thoſe 0 
Gothic Arches, wich are more, 
by comparing "an Arch of any 
Sort with the * Demonſtration 
here laid down in relation to: 
Semicircular Arch, whoſe Pub 
is always determin'd by the Line 
BD; and in this is equal to IL 
From what I have ſaid above 
it will be evident, that 4 
5 W 3 1 2 bill 
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2 which is the Butment, accord - 
ing to the Method of Father 


nd eran, and M. Blondel, is wide- 
rce y different from AV, which I 


ed have juſt now demonſtrated to 


of de the proper Butment. 


EA That if the Arch AEM was 


in converted into à Platband, or 
1g. I Straight Arch AM, the Half of 
dea I it would be counterbalanced by 
AB AT. which is equal to it. 

has I apprehend, that the meereſt 
and Smatterers in Geometry, ſuch as 
no- WY the greateſt Part of Maſter-Ma- 
Me- ſons and Stone-Cutters are, will 
mmſe- I underſtand what I have been 
for- Ml ſaying, and be able to trace it 


if of out, and demonſtrate it to their 
> ſuf. own Satisfaction. 

2 a Of the Straight Arch, Fig. II. 
Sn Let GA and HC be the Sides 


3. che of the Walls of the Butments, 


Beam, or rather of the Piedroits, which 
grees, i ve 10 ſuſtain a Straight Arch. 

e Halt Let AC be the Space between 
forty- he Walls; which alſo will be 
\ a re- the Length of the Straight Arch; 


each ind which we will ſuppoſe to 
e Arch be ten Feet, or ten Fathoms, or 
tbat unf Meaſure elſe you pleaſe. 


e AC raw the Line CA, and with 
rated. IM "© Opening of the Compaſſes 


d in in- 48, conſtitute the equilateral 
cheam- Triangle A F C, and from the 
than al Point F with the ſame Open- 
hoſe of ing of the Compaſſes F A, de- 
re more, ſetibe the Segment of a Circle 
of any AEG, which ſhall be biſected 
iſtration egually in E, upon the aforeſaid 
gon to Segment A EC, the Height BE, 
ofe Pub vhich is about one Eighth of AC, 
the Lind will give the Height of the 
alitolL Straight Arch, for ſquaring or 


id aboveſſy} cutting of the Stones which are 
hat MRI ** compoſe it. WI 3 
hien Then continue CA to D, fo 


that A may be equal to BH, | 
the Hal G - Now it muſt be 
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evident, that the Puſh, Preſſure, 
or Impulſion of AB being equal 
to the Reſiſtance or Force of 
DA, the Straight Arch cannor 
ſhove or puſh the Wall GD be- 
yond the Axis GA; and thus 


AD will be the Thickneſs of 


the Butment and Piedroit, or the 
Walls which are to ſuſtain the 
Impulſion or Puſh of the Plat- 
band or Straight Arch ; which, 
indeed, is more frequently uſed 


in Civil Structures, to ſupport 


Platforms, Ceilings, or Roofs 
of Galleries, or other Paſſages 
a-crols a Court; and in Chur-' 
ches, to ſerve for Tribunes, than 


for Bridget. There is a very fine 


one in the Church of the je- 
ſuits at Niſmes, which was con- 
ſtructed by the Direction of 
the Father 'Mozrgzes, and after 
the Deſign of the late Sieur 
Cubiſol, Who was a very $kil- 
ful Architect, to which he 
gave leſs Height at BE than 
what” we allow here; whether 
it was, that he was aſſured of the 
Soundneſs or Solidity of the 
Stones, or the Truth of the 
Work, c. As his Deſign is per- 
fectiy bold, I ſhall here give 
ſome Account of it, . 

IT be Platband or Straight Arch 
we are here ſpeaking ot, is four 
Fathoms, two Feet, and fix In- 


ches in Length; the Stones of 


it are one Foot in Thicknels ; 


their Height BE is,.cwo Foot to- 


wards the Key, and at cach End 


AG CH, —— _ - 


—Ehey begin with two Foot 


four Inches. This Platband or 


Straight Arch had a Riſe abour 


fix or ſeven Inches at B. Men 


its Stones Mere ſec cogetnet 
K & upon 


” 
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upon the Centre; but it after- 
wards ſunk down three Inches, 
when its Joints came to ſettle, 
_ upon the og away. of the 
Centering or Stay; ſo that at 

this Day, it riſes about four In- 
ches above B. 

_ The Practice of this Sort of 
Work, and a Knowledge of 
the Soundneſs or Hardneſs of 
the Stone, are what muſt guide. 
Jon in regulating the Height 
BE; but for want of ſufficient 
Experiments, we are ſtill in 
the Dark as to this Matter; 
there not having yet been found 
out any. Rule in Mechanicks to 
determine it. - FAT 

The skilful Architect muſt do 
in this according to the beſt of 
his Knowledge: If he ſacceeds, 
he will be eſteem'd and ap- 
plauded; but if he fails, he is 
deſpiſed and laughed at. 
However, by repeated Expe- 
riments, and Proofs of the 
Conſiſtence of Stones, it would 
not be impoſſible to aſcertain 
ſome ſure Rules, with regard 
to this Matter. N 

For it is of the greateſt Im- 
portance to know the diffe- 
rent Solidity and Firmneſs of 
Stones, and other Bodies, which 
vary conſiderably, according to 
heir ſeveral  Climates, and 


rains, that we may be able 


to proportion their Subſtance 
to the Efforts, , Preſſures, or 
Puſhes of Straight Arches, 
or others, Which 9 once 
calculated (viz.) the Weights 
of the Efforts of the Bodies, 
which the Haunſes of the Plat 
bands of the Vouſſoirs of Arches 
FSB, |: eres GRE ON? 

We may imagine the Strength 
of Stones we are to uſe by ta- 


whether they be 


king a Piece of them of a Cu- 
. bical Inch in Dimenſion, that 


is, in Form of a Dye, and b 
loading it with Weights, till it 
diſperſes, and yields to the 
Preſſure of its ſuper-incumbent 
Burthen ; from whence ſome 
certain Rules may be eſtabliſh- 
ed with regard to this Matter. 
Thus, 

If ſuch a Cube of Stone, as 
we have mention'd, ſupports a 
Weight a Thouſand or a 
Million of Times heavier than 


its own Weight, and bigger than 
itſelf, we will allow it but one 


quarter of that Reſiſtance or 
Force, when we come to apply 
it to the nne our Works, 
iers, or Bridges, 
which are to ſuſtain the greateſt 
Burthens; or whether they be 
Vouſtvirs of Vaults, or Archi- 
volts of Bridges; which are the 
Parts that give ot exert the 
greateſt Efforts or Puſh, as well 
as Stones of Stralght Arches, 
Whether they are to ſupport 
Towers, or Steeples, c. 


Thus I allow three Fourths 


of the Strength of thoſe Bodies, 
to make Amends for the Im- 
perfections of the Work; for 


there is no Man whatever that 


can ſet or join them together in 
any Building, with that exaQ 
rangement in which they were 
placed by Nature in the Beds or 
Strata of the Quarries from 
Whence they were raiſed. *© 
'\ Clumſey Joints, ſtuff d up 
with Mortar, and Shells, which 
do not bear throughout equally, 
and conſequently yield to the 
Preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 
Weight, is the Reaſon: why 
Buildings every Day ſplit and 
lettle ftom the Difference of the 
Z ͤĩ˙ꝛgT * 
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Binding, which is not equally. 


firm in all its Parts; from whence 
ariſe very diſagteeable Deformi- 


ties, and Eye-ſores, as well as. 


very prejudicial Accidents to the 
Work itſelfkf. 

The Joints between B and C 
of the Platband or Straight 
Arch, are indented, (Plate Il. 
which are ſometimes ordered 
after a very different Manner ; 
for there are thoſe who 
like a plain uniform Joint 
beſt, ſuch as you ſee between 
Band A ; but this depends upon 
the Skill, or at leaſt the Fancy of 
the Architect: For the more 
complex Joints are (fay 2 
the more they are confus'd, an 
the more ſubject to Defects; but 
the more ſimple and plain they 
are, the traer and ſtronger is 
the Work ; as thoſe Joints be- 
tween A and B, which are plain. 

What I have here offered by 
Way of diſcovering the ſeveral 
Degrees of the Strength and So- 
lidity of Materials, is ſomething 
like the Experiment made by 
the Gentlemen of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, upon a twiſted 
Cord, compoſed of twenty Yarns 
or Threads; each of theſe Yarns 
when ſingle, were capable of 
ſuſtaining - one Pound Weight 
without breaking; but bein 
twiſted together, and converted. 
into a Cord, they could not bear 
wa Weight of twenty Pounds; 
for it broke with a Weight of 
detween fixteen and eighteen 
Pounds. For it is impoſſible for 
human Art to twiſt theſe twenty 


Yarns ſo nicely together, as that 


Ill of them ſhall ſuſtain an equal 


BR 


Share of the Burthen ſuſpended 
by them, when in a Cord; ſo 
that ſome of them loaded with 
a Weight ſuperior to their 
Strength, they are all in general 
unequally or diſproportionally 
laden ; from whence it mult ap- 
pear, that they muſt be unable 
to bear the Weight of the twen- 
ty Pounds before mention'd. 
Thus ſuppoſing a Cubical 
Inch of Stone to be able to bear 
a hundred Pound, it would 'not 
from thence follow, that ten 


ſuch Cubes would ſuſtain a Bur- 


then of a thouſand Pounds; be- 
cauſe a Maſs or Body of that 
Weight would not bear alike- 
upon all the Ten; wherefore 
ſome of them being more hea- 
vily laden than others, they 
would all be cruſh'd one after 
another; from whence happens 
the flying or breaking of the 
Stones of an Archivolt, and of 
all Bodies; which are not upon 
an Equality throughout the whole 
Plane of their Superficies, or 


Beds. 


The following Table gives 
the Proportions of the Length 
of the Vouſſoirs, or the Heights|of 
the Archivolts, as they can be ga- 
thered and aſcertain'd from the 
beſt Authors Works of Antiqui- 
ty; which cannot be reduced to 
an exact Geomettical Demon- 
ſtration, and has been merely 
calculated from the Experience 
of the more ſolid or ooarſe Con- 
ſiſtence of Stones; upon which 
Point, this whole Article turns. | 
So that Phy ſicks bear a grea- 
ter Share of this, than either Me- 
chanicks or Geometry. 


« 
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IWhat onght to be the Lar eneſs of | 


' Piers in reſpect to the Open- 
ings of the Arches, and the 
| Weights they ſuſtain. 


The Size of Piers ought to be 

ciſely determin'd according to 
the Spring of the Arches. 

No Perſon yet has laid dow: 
any certain Rule as to this. 


ſhall relate what the moſt accom- 


pliſh*'d Architects have told us in 
relation to this Matter. * 
Leon poſe Albert would 
have the Piers of a Bridge be 
equal in Number and Size, and 
their Largeneſs, one third Part 
of the Opening of the Arch. 
Palladio ſays, the Piers ought 
to be: equal in Number, to the 
End that there may be one Arch 
in the Middle, where there is 
commonly the greateſt Current” 


of the Water. 


That the Piers ought not to 


be leſs than a fifth Part, nor com- 
monly more than a fourth Part 


of the Width of the Arch. 

He next gives ſome Examples 
of antient Bridges, and ſays, that 
thoſe of the ancient Bridge of 
Rimini are eleven Feet, and the 


Opening of the Arches twenty- 


five Feet: That the Bridge of 
Bachiglione, which is alſo an- 
tient, the Piers are ſive Feet, and 
the Arches thirty in their Open- 
ing: That the Bridge over the 
| Rerone has its Piers alſo five 
Feet; -which ſapport an Arch 
whoſe Opening is twenty-nine. 
- He; after this, gives the Pro- 
jection of à Bridge; where he 
makes the Piers two Fathoms 
wide, to ſupport an Arch whoſe 
Opening is ten Fathoms. 

Serlio ſays, that the Piers at 


that the Bridge Milvius, at preſent 


| eight, in reſpe& to the Opening 


_ ſmall a Space as two Fathoms. 
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Pont Sixtns at Rome, have one 
Third of the Width of the great 
Arches; that the Piers of the 
Bridge of St. Angelo, formerly 
Aarian s- Bridge, ate one Half of 
the Breadth of the grand Arch, 
which is a ſemicircular one. 
That at the Bridge of Quatro- 
Capi, Nh or antientiy Fa. 
bricius, the Piles are alſo one 
Half of the Breadth of the ſe- 
micircular Arches: And, in fine, 


— © 


ad - 


. 2 © 


called Ponte Mole, the Piers are 
ors half the Breadth of the Ar- 
ches. 

M. Blonde makes the Piers of 
his Bridge of Xaintes as three to 


the Arches. 

The Piers of the antient 
Bridge Da Gerd are two Fa- 
thoms wide, and ſupport three 
Arcades, two of which are at 
Bottom ſixteen Fathom of the 
Opening of a_ Height of near 
twenty-five Fathom; which is 
an immenſe Weight upon ſo 


— feed ME. £3 pu — —-— ot: — ms wn, & ,_4 0 5 


We are aſſured that the Towers 
of Notre-Dame, at Paris, are but 
thirty Fathoms high. IF ſo, they 
are not raiſed higher than the 
Port de Gard, but about ſeven 
Fathoms. | 

The Piers of Pont Neuf, at 
Paris, are but fifteen Foot wide, 


Q — -a —— 2 


or thereabouts, at the Maſter- | 
rch. | . 
Thoſe of Pont Royal, on the ; 


Thailleries, are buttwo Fathoms 
one Foot, ſix Inches, or there 
abouts, and ſupport an Arc 
of twelve Fathoms, opening 3 
the middle one. 

' Thoſe of Pont Neuf, in Tos 
louſe, are four Fathoms wide, 0 
thereabouts, and ſupport _—_ | 
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of Opening from fiſteen to ſix- 
teen Fathoms, or thereabouts. 

Too great a Variety in all 
theſe Works, gives us Ground 
to think, that Authors have not 
yet obſerved any certain or ge- 
neral Rule, founded upon de- 
monſtrable Principles for eſta- 
bliſhing the Piers of Bridges. 

But nevertheleſs, one may 
draw from all theſe Models 
ſomething that may be ſervice- 
able to us on Occaſion; it is not 
to be doubted, but that theſe able 
Architects, who have conducted 
all theſe Works, had a Reaſon 
for all the Projections of theſe 
Piers, before they erected them. 

I do not all doubt, but that a 


Pier of two Fathoms wide, 


wholly built of large Blocks of 
hewn Stone, as is that of the 
Antique Pont Degard, which 
bears more, perhaps, than any 
other in the World beſides, will 
de ſufficient to ſupport the 
Effort of an Arch of an Open- 
ing of twenty Fathoms; when 
another Pier of four Fathoms will 
not ſupport an Arch of ten, 
which ſhall be conſtrued only 
of hewn Stone, and the Infide 
of the Body of the Work of 
_— rough Walling, or Shards 
or Pieces of unhewn Stone. 
This would break ſgoper th 
the firſt: this would u 
the Weight of its Charge or Load, 
= the laſt would be immove- 
e. kc. 
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which have a firmer Conſiſtence 


than others uſed for building 


Gates of Cities, Fortifications, 
Towers, Steeples, Bridges, &c. 
might be examin'd, in order to 
gain from thence the Advantage 
one deſires for projecting 2 
Bridge, greater or ſmaller, in 
theſe Places. 

And although by all theſe Ex- 
amples I have form'd a Rule for 
determining the Piers of all Sorts 
of Bridges, according to the fore- 
going Tables, which is one 

ifth in an Arch of ten Fathoms 
Opening; a larger or leſſer 
Breadth may be allow'd to Piers, 
in regard to the greater or leſſer 
Solidir of the Materials that 
are made uſe of. 

With this Remark, that if 
the Bed of a River is very wide, 
then a greater Breadth may be al- 
low'd; becauſe there is no need 
of fearing of penning up the 
Waters, in Caſe of Inundations, 
but on the contrary, in the Beds 
of Rivers that are too cloſe pent 


up and ſtraighten'd, it will be of 


great Importance, not to give 
the Piers of Bridges which one 
builds, but as little Width as 
can be, that we may be able to 
ſupport without Fear the Load 


of the Arches; eſpecially when 


at the ſame Time we are ty'd 
up by the unfavourable Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Places. | 

In conſtructing the following 


able, I have obſerved the Pro- 


It is upon theſe Principles, JN of one Fifth of the Width 


and the uſing Materials more or 
leſs ſolid, and differently arran- 
ged, which we ſhould have Re- 
oe to, and determine as to the 

idth of Piers in all'Sorts of 


94 | | 
\ The ſame Materials uſed in 
different Countries, ſome of 


of the Piers, in reſpeQ to the 
Openings of. the Arches, from 
thoſe of twenty Feet Opening, 
and upwards; and thoſe which 
are under' ten, a ſmall Arch of 
three Feet Opening, and evento 
that of one Foot. 

K 4 It 
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It is found by this Table, that 

2 Pier ought to be one Foot ten 
Inches wide for an Opening of 
three Feet; and one Foot fix In- 
ches for an Opening of one Foot; 
which may be practiſed upon 
any Common-Sewer, or on any 
Stream of Water, how ſmall 
ſoever, whoſe Piers are made all 
af -hewn Stone, when by Rea- 
ſon of the bad Situation of the 
Place, we ſhall be obliged to it; 
and the Whole is proportion'd 
not only tothe Maſs of Maſon- 
PL which the Piers ought to 
upport, but alſo to the Stream 
of Water that ĩs to paſs under it. 
As we cannot come at the 
Knowledge of the Solidity of 
the Materials, but by making 
Trials, in order to know how far 
their Effort will be able to ſuſtain 
tbe Weight that they are to be 
charged with, Experiments may 
de made, as in the precedin 
Chapter, upon which this Table 
is fram' d; ſince there is no Rule, 
Which exactly determines the 
Breadth of the Piers more after 


ane Manner than another. 


Ide Table which I have given 
of the Breadth of the Piers of 


9 all Sorts. of Arches, from that 


of twenty Fathoms Opening, is 
_ proportion'd as well as poflibly 
could doit, from all that has been 
done; on which I have thought 
proper to make Obſervations as 
to this Matter. 1 | 


What Bearing 'Vouſſoirs ſrould 


" have from their Intradoſſe or 

interior Curvity or Face of the 

" Arch, #9 "their Extradoſſe or 
. © exterior. Curvity in Arches of 


A Largeneſſes, tothe Place of 


tbe Key-Stone, 


Sce what the moſt able Archi- 
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teas have ſaid, who have written 
on this Matter. 

M. Blondel ſays, that they 
have not ſo ſolid Stone at Paris, 
for the building of Bridges, as. 
the Romans have in [zaly. 

And that to ſupply this De- 
fect, they have made at Pont 
Neuf, and the Thwilleries, Vouſ- 
ſoirs of a great Length, and at 
the ſame Time very well ſecu- 
red by the Returns and Courſes 
of the Croflettes, to make an 


infinitely greater Binding, and to 
take a much better Hold. 


The Bridge of Toulouſe may, 
without Difficulty, be put upon 
a Foot parallel with the fineſt 
in Europe. | 
_ Nevertheleſs it is built with 
nothing elſe but Bricks, except 
that at the Angles or Heads of 
the Arches, there are ſome Rows 
in the Intradoſſe, or interior Face 


g of the Areh, where hewn Stones 


are us'd ; Which are certainly 5 
more than the principal Parts o 
its Ornaments; and it may be 
ſaid, that although the Arches 
which are about ſixteen, and ſo 
many Fathoms the Opening, are, 
for all that, made only of Brick 
fituated in the Cut, according to 
the Bearing which Vouſſoirs and 
ould have. 

After that Manner, that this 
Diſpoſitiory, fo well eſtablih'd 
together with good Mortar, 
which they nſed, and that makes 
the Binding, forms a Work which 
ſeems to be all of one Piece, al- 
though compoſed of very ſinall 
Materials. | 


And this is the Reafon that the 


Arrangement join'd to the Soli- 


dity of theſe, Materials, is the 
Cauſe of the Whole of its Guod- 


Leon- 
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Leon-Baptiſta Alberti ſays, that 
the Hei 2 Headband or 
Fillet of Arches in conſiderable 
Bridges, which is what the French 
call Vouſſvirs, or their Bearing 


from the Intradoſſe to their Ex- 


tradoſſe, when they are thus de- 
termin'd on their Exttadoſſe Ar- 
ches, ought never to be leſsthan 
one Fiſteenth of the Width of 
the Opening of the Arches which 


= 


they form, | | 
It is upon this, I haveeſtabliſh- 
ed the Column of Vouſſoirs in 
the following Table, ſuppoſing 
the Maſonry to conſiſt entirely 
of large Blocks of very hard 

hewn Stone. 8 
And it is upon the ſame Prin- 
ciples, that the antient Bridge 

Dagard was made. 8 
vt nevertheleſs I have not 
omitted to determine the ſame 
Vouſloirs, when there are none 
but ſoft or tender Stoneʒ to be uſed. 
Palladio ſays, that the Vouſ- 
ſoirs of the Arches of Bridges 
ſhould' be made of very long 
and well jointed Stones, but does 
not determine their Length. 
When he ſpeaks of the Bredge 
of Rimini, whoſe Arches are ſe- 
micircular, the Vouſſoirs, where 


which ate twenty Feet in Dia- 
meter. | 

In that of Bachiglione, whoſe 
Arches are Scheain ones, that 
in the Middle of the Opening 
of thirty Feet, the Height of its 
Headband is' one Twelfth of 


the Diameter; and the Space 


above the Key-Stone of thegreat 
Arch, which is between the 
Headband and the Cornice, is 
equal to half the Headband. 


| 


* 
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In the ancient Bridge of Re- 


rone, as the two before mention- 


ed upon an Arch of an Open- 
ing of twenty-nine Feet, the 
Headband has the ſame Pro- 
portion as the preceding. 

In a particular Deſigu which 
Palladio gives of a very fine 
Bridge which he has projected, 
the grand Arch of Which has 
ten Fathoms for the Diamtter 


[ flatted ] makes not the Head- 


band, or the Length of the Vouſ- 
ſoirs, but one Seventeenth of the 
Width of the grand Arch, and 
one Fourteenth of the ſmaller, 


which have an Opening of eight 


Fathoms. 

See what Serlio ſays as to the 
Palatine Bridge at Rome, antient- 
ly called Senatorius, he remarks, 
that the Headband of the Arch 
at its * Height, is one 
Twelfth of the Breadth of the 
Arch. 5 5 5 

As to the „ of Quatro 
Capi, antiently called Fabricius, 
of which there are but two an- 
tique Arches remaining, the 
Headband of the Arches which 


are of the Ruſtick Form, and 


whoſe Vouſlvirs 'are the one 


longer than the other alternate- 
the Headband has one Tenth of 


the Opening of the Arches, 


ly, that which has themoſt Bear- 
ing, is one Tenth of theBreadth 

the Arch, | 

The Bridge, Milvins has its 
Headband in - ProjeQture, in 
Form of a Plinth quite plain, 
and whoſe Height is one Tenth 
of the Diameter of the Arch. 

This is the Subſtance of all 
that the moſt accompliſhed Ar- 
chitects have left us as to the 
Proportions of Vouſloirs. 
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N. B. That which I have 
frequently rendered bere, 
Headband or Fillet, | M. 

Gautier , expreſſes by. Ban- 
deau, which is the common 

\* Engliſh, according to A. 

© Boyer: But M. Gautier 
makes it the ſame as Intra- 
doſſe; which he explains to 


be'the interior Curvity of a 


Vault, Arch, or Vouſſoirs of a 
Bridge. 8 B 
j Experiment. 
In order to be fully confirm'd 

in what I have here advanced 
concerning the Puſh or Preſſure 
of Arches, Vaults, the Length 
of Vouſſoirs, or the Height of 
Archivolts, fays M. Gautier, I 
had Recourſe to the following 
Experimente. 

I got a ſmall Semi-Arch of 
ten certain Meaſures in Diame- 
ter, and ſemicircular, as in the 

R | 

This Semi-Arch I compoſed 
of nine Vouſſoirs (See Fg. Il. 
AB CD, Plate I.) which were 
made of Wood, and turn'd it 


up againſt a Wall in ABE, as 


againſt an immoveable Key upon 
the Half. Centre BCE. | 

_ Having thus placed the nine 
Vouffoirs «CB upon the _Halt- 
Centre CB, I loaded them behind 
wün other Pieces of Wood, 
equal to them in Bulk, and alike 


in Weight: I then placed nine 


more one upon another, after 
the ſame Manner, as you may, 


ſee in the r FG, and be- 


hind them, I ranged the four 
others at HI. | 
This done, I uncentted the 


"y $US 
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make them by. | 


Sper FBC, and] remain- 


B R 
A 


a ed unmoveable in the P oſition 


you ſee it in the Figure J. 
„ afterwards took away the; 
Pieces of. Wood which form 
the Butment, and keep in the 
Reins or Sides of the Arch one 
after another, beginning at the 
Top, according to the 1 J 5 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, % 13, 12, 37 0 
cha tere e bets Eine 
undermoſt, viz. 11, 2, 10, 11; 
which four ſupported the Semi- 
Arch without falling, ABC D.; 
But as ſoon as 1 an to re- 
move the 1 ith, the V ouſſoirs fel! 
afunders. © 5. CRREY | 
This Experiment 
underftand, in the firſt” Place, 
that the Maſs of Stone- Work, 
which the Sides or Declivity of/ 
Vaults are laden by, ferve them 
for a Support to keep the Vouſ- 
ſoirs in equilibrio, that they may 
not deviate or depart from the 
Curve form'd by their Centre, 
and likewiſe that their ſtrongeſt 
Puſh is in that Place. 
2. Though this Experiment 
was made with Pieces of Wood 
(which 'conſequently were very 
light,) that had nothing between 
their Joints to keep them toge- 
ther, they nevertheleſs keep ech 
other up by means of their 
Mould or Cut; the Pattern of 
which I had given to a Joinet to 


Thirdly, This Experiment con- 
firms me in the Opinion, that i 
we made our Archivolts without 
any Mortar, Cement, or Cramps, 
in Imitation of the Antientß, and 
afterwards ran a kind of fine 
Mortar, or Cement made of pul- 
veriz'd Stones into the ſeveral 
Abreuvoirs, the Work w6m@be! 
much more durable than i can” 
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be with [thick beds of Mortar, than. thoſe which border upon 
Which [yield to che immenſe the ſtraight Arch, which is the 


Stones. 1 Let us ſuppoſe the ſiruight 
Fear bly, From this Foot of Arch (A, Fig Plate IL.) to 
the Senn: Arch I. raiſed the Per- be a Be tranſported or re- 


made lighter than the Semi-Arch 
B 4 5 


before. a 
haus the Voufſoirs, together was raiſed perpendicularly, as 
he Materials they are la- AB.” a þ 1 _—_ 

den with, ought to be in i- But I ſhall. put the Caſe here 
= librio with the Butment, Which that it would bear 200 A and 


4 > 
FS 


1 


you Would have to reſiſt their therefore 150 being the main 
- Puſh, or the Work mult n) Proportional * A 100 and 
7 between the firſt Puſh 

I, have calculated. the above (as we will call it) and the ſe- 
Table, in order ig make theſe cond, it will be found that the 
Things familiar to Perſons who | Pea, being <jergted to 45 De- 
ate ignorant of n rees in AD, it will bear that 
"Which of the ſeveral Sorts-of - Weight, (viz.) 15016. form'd as 


Arches, fixed or etected upon a ſemicircular Arch. | 
one and the ſame Diameter, If you lower it down to AF, 
would be > et of ſuſtaining. to form the Elliptical Arch, it 
the greateſt Weight; and in Pro- will be found, that if you take 


portion their Efforts or Puſhes the main, Proportional ang 


are to one another, whether they the ſemicirealar Arch AD and 

be.Scheam, Elliptical, Semicircu- the Beam (or ſtraight Arch) AC, 
| lar; or, in ſhort, of the third which is AF, the Ellipſs AF 
PCP 

If due Attention be given to q In | ſhort, the main- Pr opor- 
What I have already laid down, tional between the lemicireulat 
it may be allowid, that the Arch, which 15 150, and the 
Puſhes of all Arches of different Power or Force of AB, which 
Degrees of Flatneli, are to the 200, will be 175, and;that will 
Weight by which.chey ure laden, be cxpreſly the Strength, of the 
as their. ſeveral. Degrees of In- Gotbic Arch KK. 
clinations are to the Breadth of Thus he. higher, an Arch is 
the Butment which is to ſecure, carried up, the ſtronger, will. it 


that thoſe, whoſe Puſh is the leaſt, the weaker. x54 
inclin'd, (or oblique,) will be This Argument may be de- 
able to ſuſtain greag? Burthens termined to the niceſt Exactneſs, 

F \ + when 
1 


them; and it will alſo. be found be; and the flatter or 1 
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when you ſhall have diſcovered 
or — upon the Difference of 
the Strength of a Beam, when 
laid down like a ſtraight Arch, 
as AC, and when erected per- 
pendicularly AB. 

From this Demonſtration I 
infer, that the Gothic Arch is 
ſtronger than the ſemicircular, 
the ſemicircular Arch ſtronger 


than the elliptical, and this laſt 


than the ſtraight Arch. 

This Figure IX. in Plate II. 
helped me to make an Experi- 
ment, whereby to find the Weight 
of all ſorts of Bodies at diffe- 
rent Inclinations, as may be 
learned from the following Pa- 
ragraph. | | | 


of the Weight of Bodier as dif- 


ferent Inclinations, and the 
Manner of caiculatmg it. 


A Body AB, (Plate II. Fig. II.) 
uniform throughout its Whole 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, 
no matter whether round or 
quare, weigh'd 100 upon the 
Point of Support A, and erect- 
ed perpendicularly, as AB. 
But when this ſame Body AB 
was laid down horizontally, or 


on a level upon the Points A and, 


CE, which were equidiſtant 
from the Centre or Middle, and 
Extremities of it, it preſſed upon 


the firſt Point of Support A with 


a Weight of 50 only; becauſe 
as the whole Weight is equal] 
ſupported by the Points A and C, 
the whole Weight aforeſaid is 
ually divided between them: 
hus, as it bears 40 upon A, and 
Fo upon C, the Sum of thoſe 
two Numbers is 100 the whole 


Weight. 


\ 
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5 I 1 1 be Poſition of 
this y AC, by giving it an 
Elevation of 45 Degrees AD, 
I found that weighing in the 
whole 100 Parts that preſſed up- 
on D with a Weight of 25 
only; wherefore it muſt pr 
upon A with a. Weight of 75 
in as much as the Sum of thoſe 
two Numbers gives 100, the 
whole Weight which was to be. 
I then made two other Expe- 
riments, by elevating the afore- 
ſaid Body from AD. to 675% in 
E, by depreſſing or declining to 
22 Degrees + in F; upon the 
Point E it preſſed with a Weight 
of 12 4 only, the Point F with 
a Weight of 37 1; and conſe- 
uently I found that EA, at an 
levation of 67 30', preſſing 
after the Rate of 12 4 only upon 


the Point E, muſt preſs with a 


Weight of 87 l upon its Point 


A; and alſo that AF, at an 


Elevation of 220 30 muſt preſs 
upon its. Point A with a Weight 
of 62 3. And thus you will find 
it in continued Proportion by 
ſubdividing the Parts BE, ED, 
DF, and FCC. wo 7 

From hence I calculated a 
Table; which ſhews that the Bo- 
dy AB preſſes the greater upon 
its Point of Support A, the 
higher it is elevated above the 
Level AC in F, or towards D, 
c. and inverſely, that the afote- 
ſaid Point of Support A is the 
leaſt preſſed the more the Body 


AB quits its Perpendicularity, | 


and is inclined towards EDF 
and C, and ſo on, beneath the 


| Level AC, by a reverſe Poſition, 
—4.— however, in the very 


ſame Proportion. 


"Ja 


lm order to this, I have ſup- 

Fr yd the Body AB to be A 
em throughout its whole Di- 
nenfions, and to weigh 100 
gal Parts, (no matter whether 
Qunds, or any other Weight,) 


ni Length. | 
Having laid down this for a 
nation, I found no Diffi- 


Power of all Bodies what- 
er, more or leſs inclin'd, 
Ether in Lines or Curves; for 


wines,” or at leaſt by ſuppoſing 

V Cutves to be equally ſupport- 

d by the Extremities of their 

CEhords ; and by comparing the 

Chords with one another, I re- 

ye the Strength and Weight 
» 


$S Weyer Figure they be, whe- 
- - ther regular or irregular.” 
But you muſt previouſly con- 
| fat the following Table, where 

will de ſeen; at the firſt Co- 

umn, the various Degrees of the 
Inclination of Bodies, whoſe 


Weight we would calculate. 


You muſt again ſuppoſe! the 
Body to weigh an hundred 
Pounds, or any Thing elſe, or 
any other Number, Which an- 
Wers to the equal Parts into 
which: it is divided, and the In- 
Clination of the Body ſhall be 
determined by a certain Number 
-of Degrees. 20 i vis 


* | 1 4 » 2 
— 4 * MES: * , 5 1 * 


to be one hundred equal 
u in inveſtigating the Effort 


* educing the Curves to ſtraight 


tall Arches and Vaults, of 


9 * 

— „ 
This being premiſed, let there & 
FF ne uf 
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be an Arch of any other inclin'd 
Body, to whoſe Weight or Preſ- 
ſure at the Key you would 
know. N 
Let us ſuppoſe it to be the Half 
of the ſemicircular Arch, (Fig. I. 
Plate I.) whaſe Preſſure or 
Weight you would know at the 
Key E; calculate the Stone or 
Brick Work EHA of the Semi- 
Arch, which you may eaſily do 
by a previous Knowledge of the 
Weight of a cubic Foot of ei- 
ther of thoſe materials, and you 
may come to the Knowledge of 
the reſt. For ſuppoſe that EHA 
weighs 9750 I. the Half of 
which will be 4875 /b. but the 
Chord of the Semi- Arch is at an 
Inclination of 45°, therefore 
(from the Table below,) ſay, If 
50, the laſt Number or Term, 
= the Weight of 25, at an 
nclination of 45 Degrees; how 
much will 4875, the Half of the 
Weight: of the whole. Triangle 
AHE, give? And it will come 
come out 2437 1; ſo that the 
Body EH A, weighing in all 
9750, will weigh nat the Key at 
an Inelination of 45 2437. + ; 
which laſt Number being ſub- 
ſtracted from 9750, it will be 
found to weigh or puſh at the 
Foot ot Couſſinet 73124. 


It is after this Manner that you 


are to determine, Noob. to 
the Strength of Buttreſſes, for 
the Support of Vaults, 
.. 5 Se 
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A RT "of . Dina of the Weights 
and Puſhes of Regular 1 at all De- 
grees of Jclinarions. | 


The N amber. of Quantities of « an inclind Body to 
determined. 
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Drau - Bridge, is one that may 
be drawn or taken up by Means 
of a Sweep, or Counterpoiſe, 
and which ſhuts up againſt a 
Gate. There- are others with 
Pitfals and Beams, ſuſtained by 
two large Stakes fifteen Foot 
high; one Part of which lowers 
as the other riſes. - 

TO BRING UP, a Term 
uſed among Workmen, eſpecial- 
ly among Carpenters, when they 
are talking with Bricklayers: 


-» 


Thus they ſay, 1 up the 
r 


Foundation ſo high; Bring up 
ſuch a Wall; Bring up the Chim- 
neys, c. which is as much as 
to ſay, Build the Foundation fo 
high, Build the Wall; Build the 
Chimneys, c. 
BROAD STONE. is the 
ſame with Freeſtone ; only this 
is ſo called, becauſe raiſ- 
ed broad and thin out of the 
Quarries, viz. not more than two 

or three inches thick, - 
As to its Uſe: The Uſe of 
this Sort of Freeſtones, which 
are called Broad- Stones, is' for 
paving Court- Yards and Paſſa- 
ges, and before Shop-Doors, as 
in Walks or Paths in the City 


of London, to ſeparate them from 


the Highway: 

As to their Price: If the 
Breadths and Lengths are pro- 
miſcuous, then the common Price 
for fitting and laying the Stone in 
Mortar, from 6d. to 8 4. per Foot 
ſquare, or from 47. to 657. per 


. ſuperficial Yard. 
But ſome of theſe Stones are 


cut into perfect Squares, like Pa- 
vipg-Tites, but much larger, as 
ejghteen, twenty, or twenty- 


as theſe are neater, ſo they are 
vater; ſomePayements of theſe 


lian, called Credenza, is inclos'd 
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being worth 184. per Foot; and In 
if the Stones are good, and well J Thin 
N 7 as they ought to be for Firſt, 
itchens, Dairy-Houſes, Brew. I cy. 8 
Houſes, c. they will be worth ly, D 
15, Or 164. per Foot. Te 
 SeAniSH BROWN is a dark Sir 2 
dull Red, of a Horſe-Fleſh Co- whol, 
lout. It is an Earth that is dug Wl viz; t 
out of the Ground: But there is I the W 
ſome of it pleaſant enough to "EP 
the Eye, conſidering the Deep- lf of thi 
neſs of it. 2 ed, or 
It is of great Uſe among Pain- 2. 
ters; being generally uſed as the I is to b 
firſt and priming- Colour, which ¶ peratu 
they lay on upon any kind of fulneſ 


Timber- Work, being cheap and 
plentiful, and a Colour that 
works well, if it beground fine; 
which may be done with leſs La- 
dour, than ſome better Colours 
do require. That which is of 
che deepeſt Colour, and the 
freeſt from Stones, is the beſt. 
The other Sorts are not fo 
00d to give a Colour to the 
ye, but yet they ſerve as well 
as any other for the Priming 
Colours, to ſeaſon the Wood 
to lay other Colours upon. 
BUFFET, Þ-a little Apart- 
BUFET, 5 ment, ſeparated 
from the reſt of the Room, by 
ſlender Wooden Columns for 
placing China, 'Glaſs-Ware, &. 
Called alſo a Cabinet. 
The Buffet, among the Ita. 


within a Baluſtrade, Elbow- 
high. | 

UILDING, is uſed to (ig- 
nify both the Conſtructing and 
Raiſing of an Edifice; in which 
Senſe, it comprehends as well 
the Expences, as the Invention 
and Execution of the Deſign. 


In 
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d In Bailding there are three 
Things to be conſideted; vix. 
r Firſt, Commodity or Convenien- 
cy. Secondly, Firmneſs. Third- 
h 1, Delight. : 

To accompliſh which Ends, 
k Sir Henry Wotton conſiders the 
>- Wl whole Subject under two Heads, 
ig WW viz. the Seat or Situation, and 
is WW the Work. 
to 1. As for the Seat: Either that 
p- Jof the Whole is to be conſider- 

ed, or that of its Parts. 
n- 2. As to the Situation, Regard 
he is to be had to the Quality, Tem- 
ch perature, and Salubrity or Health- 
of Wl fulneſs of the Air; that it be a 
nd Pod healthy Air, not ſubject to 

oggy Noiſameneſs from adja- 
e; ent Fens or Marſhes; alſo free 
a- from noxious Mineral Exhala- 
urs ¶ nons: Nor ſhouldthe Place want 
of Ihe ſweet Influence of the Sun- 
the Beams; nor be wholly deſtitute 
ok the Breezes of Wind, which 
- fo Will fan and purge the Air; the 
the I Want of which would render it 
vell Nlke a ſtagnated Pool, or ſtanding 
ing Lake of Air, and would be very 
ood Minhealthy. 

Pliny adviſes not to build a 
art · MCountry-Houſe too near a Fen 
or Standing-Water; nor yet over- 
* the Stream and Courſe of 
a Rivet 3 becauſe the Fogs and 
iſts which ariſe from a large 
Aer, early in a Morning, be- 
ore Day- ight, cannot chuſe 
but be very unwholeſome. 

Dr. Fuller adviſes chiefly to 
baſe a wholeſome | Air: be- 


h ſig- Nauſe, ſays he, the Air is a Diſh 
p. ne Feeds 8 every Minute; 
bich d therefore it had need be ſa- 
well ebrious. 6 i 
ntion Care adviſes, that a Country- 
n. Pouſe have a good Air, and not 


o lie open to Tempeſts, ſeated 


BU 
in a good Soil, and let it exceed 
therein, if you can; and let it 
ſtand under a Hill, and behold the 
South, in a healthy Place. 

As to Commodiouſneſs, or 
Conveniency, Sir Henry Wotton 
adviſes, that the Houſe or Seat 
have the Conveniency of Wa- 


ter, Fuel, Carriage, Se. that the 
Way to it be not too ſteep, and 


of an incommodious Acceſs, 


which will be troubleſome both 
to the Family, and Viſitants. 
And as for the Conveniency of 
being ſupply'd with Neceflaries, 
it ſhould not be ſeated too far from 
ſome Navigable River, or Arm 
of the Sea. 

Wood and Water, ſays Dr. 
Fuller, are two Staple Commo- 
dities. 

As for Water ; the Want of it 
is a very great Inconveniency, 


the Detriment of many Houſes. 


to which Servants muſt brin 
the Well upon their Shoulders. 
And as to Wood; where a 
Place is bald of Wood, no Art 
can make it a Petriwig in Haſte. 
Cn Precepts, or Maxims 
Such I mean, ſays Sir Henry Wat 
cow, as concern the Properties of 
2 well-choſen Proſpect; which 
may be ſtiled the Royalty of 
Sight. For as there is a Lord- 
ſhip (as it were) of the Feet 
whereon a Man walk'd with 


much Pleaſure about the Limits 
of his own Poſſeſſions, ſo there 


is a Lordſhip likewiſe of the Eye 
which —"_ a ranging and impe- 
rious (1 had almoſt ſaid) ufurp- 
ing Senſe, cannot endure to be 


'circumſcrib'd within à ſmall 
Space 
With Exrent and Variety: Vet on 
the other Side, I find vaſt and in- 
definite Proſpects, which drau n 
| n | all. 


but muſt be ſatisfy'd both 
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all Apprehenſions of very remote 
Objects condemn'd by good Au- 
thors, as if ſome Part of the 
Pleaſure (whereof we are ſpeak- 
ing) did thereby periſh. 
greeableneſs and Pleaſant- 
neſs of Proſpect is to be valu'd. 
Dr. Fuller ſays, a Medley 
View (ſuch as of Land and Wa- 
ter, at Creenwieb) beſt entertain 
the Sight, refreſning the weary 
Beholder with Change of Ob- 
eas: Let, ſays be, I know a 
more profitable Proſpect, where 
the owner can only ſee his own 
Land round about him. And to 
this Head of Situation, he adds, 
as follows : 1 35 
A fair Entrance with an eaſy 
ſcent, gives a great Grace to a 
Building, where the Hall is a 
Preferment out of the Court, 
the Parlour out of the Hall; 
not (as in ſome old Buildings,) 
where the Doors are ſo low, 


that Pigmies may ſtoop; and the 
Rooms ſo high, that Glams may 


tand a-tiptoe. | 
A political Precept : That great 
Architect Sir Henry Horton lays, 
One private Caution, which 1 
know not well how to rank 
among the reſt of the Precepts, 
unleſs I call it political, is this, 
wiz. By no Means to build too 
near a Great Neighbour; which 
were to be as unfortunately ſeat- 
ed on the Earth, as Mercary is in 
the Heavens; for the moſt part 
ever in Combuſtion or Obſcu- 
rity, under brighter Beams than 
His own. * 
- *Contrivance. The Situation 
being fix'd; on, the next Tbi 
in Order, is Contrivance ;-whi 
being a Thing of great Moment 
in this Affair of Building before 
it is entred upon, it will be ne- 
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ceſſary to give ſome few general 
Precautions. | Breac 
Firſt, let no Perſon, who in- ¶ Grou 
tends to build a Structure that I Sumr 
ſhall be either uſeful or ornamen- | Timb 
tal, begin it without the Advice ., 
or Aſſiſtance of a Surveyor, or I ners, 
Maſter - Workman, who under- J Joilts. 
ſtands the Theory of Buildiag, I. All 
and is capable of drawing a iſ Scant 
Draught or Model according to Raiſo! 
the Rules of Arr. 74 Wall. 
In a Draught (which may ſerve I. An. 
indifferently. well in ſmall Build. WO Fartiti 
ings) there ought to be the [ch- Nor Ste 
nography of each Floor, and al- All 
ſo the Orthography of each Face W(whet! 
of the Building, vize the Front, W Ortho 
the Flanks, andthe Rear. ought 


But if the Artizan be well 
vers'd in Recent then more 
than one Face may be repreſent- 
ed in one Diagram ſtenogta 
phically. 1 

In contriving theſe Deſigns 
whether by Draught or Model 
the Quality of the . Perſon, fo 
whom the Edifice is to be ereQt 
ed is to be conſidered, in regard 
to the Ichnographical Plots eſpe 
cially. TA 

For Noblemen have Occaſior 
for more Rooms of Office, that 
other Perſons. of a meaner L 
2 All which ought to þ 
defign'd according to their molt 
convenient Qccafiops ; will 
their Lengths and Breadths aq; 
cording to Proportion. Like 
wile he Ichnegraphy of 2 
Chimneys, both as to the Leng! 
and Breadth of the Heart 
Jaumbs, Bed-Places,. and Stair 
and the Width of all Doors, a 
Windows, ia each Contignatic 
8 N 5 8 
Aud if it be required, in Iich 

7 833 rea 


t will 
the Di 
arts n 
es t 
cet 
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Breadth, 
n- © Ground-Plates or Cells, Breſt- 
at Summers, (and in all, whether 
n- Timber, Brick, or Stone Baila- 
ce Ning, the Dimenſions of Sum- 
or mers, Girders, T'rimmers, or 
er- Joilts. | 

, Alſo in the upper Floor, the 
: a Seantling of Dragon - Beams, 


Wall-Plats, &c, | 

ye And alſo the Thickneſs of 
ild- Partitions, Walls, c. in Brick 
ch- Wor Stone Fabricks. 


al- All which, and all other Parts 


"ace W(vhether in the Ichuography, or 
ont, MOrthography ) of Buildings, 
ought to be repreſented; as alſo 
well Ovens, Stoves, Broilers, Fur- 
note mces, Coolers, Fats for Brew- 
ſen- Nag, c. with their juſt Mea- 
2gra-Wlires to the beſt Advantage, as 
bConveniency, Health, Strength, 
igns Wand Ornament. 
odel WJ All which Dimenſions onght 
„ foro de ſer in the proper Places 
rede which they belong in the Dia- 
ums in Characters; becauſe if 
te Schemes be not very large, 
t will be very difficult to take 
de Dimenſions of the ſmaller 


des themſelves; for it will 

ce be practicable, to take ei- 
rr of them to an Inch, nor 
erhaps, to two, three, or four 
Inches, 8 as the Dia- 
am may de in Amplitude. 
lathe Orthographical Schemes, 


It Dimenfions of each Face, 
wors, Windows, © Balconies, 
Matts, Faſcias, Ruſtick-Quoins, 


Whitraves, © Friezes, Cornices, 


Kd a6 


and Thickneſs of 


to Kaiſons, or Raiſing-Pieces, or 


arts nicely, it not of the great 


ere muſt be true Delineations 
all its Concomitants, as 


krets, or Cupola's, Chimney- 


* 


BU 

Shells over Doors, Lanthorns, 
and all other Ornaments. | 
If it be a Timber Bnilding, 
all the Members in that Face 
ought to have their ſeveral Si» 
zes in Characters, and true Po- 
ſitions by the Scale. 
As for Example: The Ground- 
Plates or Cells, [ntroduces, Breſt- 
Summers, Beams, Principal 
Poſts or Braces, Quarters, Prick- 
Poſts, or Window-Poſts,Jaumbs, 
or Door-Poſts, or Puncheons, 
King-Pieces, or Joggle-Picces, 
Struts, Collar-Beams, Door- 
Heads, Principal Rafters, Suread- 

ings, c. f 
he Ichnography, Orthogra- 


phy, and Stenography of the 


Stair-Caſe may alſo be delinea- 
ted, and all its Parts, as Hand- 


Rails, Riſers, Noſeing of the 


Cover or Top, String-Board 
and Mouldings on it, as Car- 
touzes, Balluſters, Pendents, 
c. with their true Poſitions 
Fortis, and Dimenſions; all 
which, if they be carefully done 
an ingenious Surveyor, 2 
orkman will hardly be like to 
commit any Blunder. | 
Sit Henry Wotton adviſes as 
to this Matter, as follows: 
«Firſt, Let no Man who in- 
tends to build, ſettle his Fancy 
on a Dranght on Paper or Vel- 
lum of the Work or Defign, 
how exactly ſoever delincares 
or ſet off in Perſpective without 
a Model or Type of the whole 
Structure, and of every Parcel 
and Partition, either of Paſte- 
board, or Wainſcot, 


Secondly, Let the Model be as 


lain as may be, without Colours, 
or other Beautifying, leaſt the 
a ea 
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Paintings, Muſæums, c. which 
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Pleaſure of the Eyes preoccu- 


pate the Judgment. 


. Thirdly, and Laſtiy, The big- 
er this Type is, ſo much the 
ter it is: Not that I would 
3 any Man to ſuch an 
normity as that Model made 
by Antonio Labaco, of St. Peter's 
hurch in Rome, containing 
twenty-two Feet in Length, ſix- 
teen in Breadth, and thirteen in 
Height, which coſt four thouſand 
one hundred and eighty-four 
Crowns, the Price of a reaſon- 
able Chapel; yet in a Fabrick of 


forty or fifty thouſand Pounds, 


there may very well be thirty 


Pounds expended in procurin 
nan exact Model; for a little Pe 


nury ia the- Premiſes, may eaſi- 
ly create ſome Abſurdity or Er- 
ror of a far greater Charge inthe 
Proſecution, or at the Conclu- 
fion of the Work. 

What Sir Henry Wotton here 
is very requiſite, eſpe- 
cially for large and ſumptuous 
Buildings, either publick, or pri- 
vate; but it is not worth the 
While to be at the Charge of 
a Model for every little Dwel- 
ling-Houſe which Men build 
for their own Conveniency, 

1 ſhall here add as to the Con- 
veniency, what is recommended 
enry Wotton, that the 
Chjef Rooms, Studies, Libraries, 
c. ſhould lie towards the Eaſt ; 
that thoſe Offices which require 
Heat, as Kitchens, Brew-Houſes, 


Bake- Houſes, and Diſtillatories, 


to the South; thoſe which re- 
quire a cool freſh Air, as Cellars, 
Pantries,, Granaries, to the 
North; as alſo Galleries fi 


require a ſteady Light. 


BU 


He tellsus, the antient Greeks 
and Romans generally ſituated 
the Fronts of their Houſes to- 
wards the South ; but the mo- 
dern Italians vary much from 
this Rule. | 

And, indeed, as to this Mat- 
ter, Regard muſt ſtill be had to 
the Country, each being forced 
to provide againſt its Inconve- 
niencies : So that a oo Parlour 
in Mgypr, might e a good 
Carte England. 5 

The Situation being fixed on, 
and the Deſign and Conttivance 
deſign'd, the next Thing to be 
conſider d, is the Work itſelf; 
under which the principal Parts 
are firſt to be confider'd ; nent, 
the Acceſſories and Ornaments. 
Under the Principals are, firſt, 
the Materials ; next, the Form 
or Diſpoſition. SS} 

As for the Materials, they are 
either Stone, as Marble, Free- 
ſtone, Brick for the Walls, Mor- 
tar, Ge. or of Wood, as Fir, 
Cyprus, Cedar for Poſts and Pil- 
lars of upright Uſe ; Oak for 
Summers, | wie and Crop- 
Work, or for joining and Con- 
nection. 

As to the Form or Diſpoſition 
of a Building, it is either ſimple, 
or mix'd. | | 

The fimple Forms are either 
circular or angular; and the 
circular ones either compleat, as 
juſt Spheres ; or deficient, as oval 
ones. | 

The Circular Form is very 


commodious, and the moſt ca- 
pacious of any, ſtrong and du- 
rable beyond the reſt, and very 


beautiful; but is the mo 


chargeable of all others ; anc 
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ing of the Walls, when it comes 
io be divided into Apartments, 
beſides an ill Diſtribution of 
Light, unleſs it be from the 
Centre of the Roof. 

For theſe Reaſons, it was, 
that the Antients aſed this Form 
only in their Temples and Am- 
phitheatres, which had no need 
of Compartitions. There are 
the ſame Inconveniencies attend- 
ing Oval Forms, without the 
ſame Conveniencies, being leſs 
capacious. 5 

As for. Angular Forms, Sir 
Henry Wotton obſerves, that 
Building neither loves many nor 
few Angles. The Triangle is 
condemn'd above all others, as 
wanting both Capaciouſneſs and 
Firmneſs ; as alſo not being ca- 
pable to be reſolved into any 
other regular Figure in the in- 
ward Partitions beſides its own. 

As for Forms of Building of 
fre, fx, ſeven, or more Angles, 
they are much fitter for Fortifi- 
ations, than Civil Buildings. 

There is indeed, a celebrated 
Building of V. ignola at Caparole, 
In the figure of a Pentagon; 
but the Architect had very great 
Difficulties to grapple with as to 
the Diſpoſition of the Lights, 
and the ſaving the Vacuities. 

So that ſuch Buildings ſeem 
ather for Curioſity than Conve- 
iency. And for this Reaſon, 
ReQtangles are generally cho- 
en, as being a Medium between 
de two Extreams. 

But then Authors are in Diſ- 
ate, whether the Rectangle 
would be an exact Square, or an 
Odlong. Sir Henry Worten pre- 
ery the Oblong, provided the 
Length exceeds not the Breadth 
more than one Third. 


* 


Winds; and that the 
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As to Mixed Forms or Fl- 


gures, a Judgment may be made 


of them ttom what has been al- 
ready ſaid of ſimple ones; only 


that they have this particular De- 


tect, that they offend againſt Uni- 
formity. 

Indeed, Uniformi 
riety may ſeem to be Oppoſites : 
But Sir Henry Motton obſerves, 


that they may be reconciled ; by 
Inſtances in the Structure of the 


Human Body, where they both 
meet together. 
Some obſerve, that in build- 


ing Houſes, long, the Uſe of 


ſome Rooms will be loſt ; and 
they will take up more for 


Entries and Paſſages, and will 
require more Doors: And if a 
be a Geometrical. 


Building 
Square, if the Houſe be any 


Thing large, the middle Rooms 
will want Light more, than if the 


were built in the Form of an 
or ſome other ſuch like Figure, 
unleſs there be a Court in the 


Middle of it: Which was the 
Method of building great Hou» 


ſes in former Times. | 

Some much commend this 
Way of building an Houſe in the 
Form of a Roman H: For they 
ſay, this Form makes it ſtand 
better, and firmer againſt the 


Air comes to it every Way, and 


every Room is nearer one to the 
Other. 


Some approve of this Form 
very much; becauſe in it, the 


Offices may be remote from the 


Parlour and Rooms of En- 
tertainment, and yet in the 
ſame Houſe, which may ſerve 
very well for a Country Gentley 


man's Houſe. 
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In Buildings of this Form, rials below, be laid juſt as they both 
ſome propoſe the Diſpoſition of come out of the Quarry; ſuppo- Exp 
the Apartments thus: ſing that they have the greateſt tain 
In the Frent of one of the Strength in their natural Poſture. Stre 
long Part of the H, is to be the De Lorme euforces this by ob- laid 
Kitchen, the Bake-Houſe, Brew- ſerving, that the breaking or Fab 
Houſe, and Dairy-Houſe. yielding of a Stone in this Part of 
In the ſame Part behind it, but the Breadth of the Back of a dec: 
the Hall, in the Middle of the Knife, will make a Cleftof more the 


H, which ſeparates the Parlours, than half a Foot in the Fabrick bein 
"which are in the other long Part, above. 12 Fab 
and Rooms of Entertainment As to Pallification, or Piling tify 
_ from the Offices. the Ground-Plat, which Vers- the 


Thus much for the firſt grand vius does ſo much cgmmend, 11 Bui 
"Diviſion, viz. the Whole of a | ſhall ſay nothing here, becauſe wh 
1 IR that is requilite only in a moiſt Stri 
As tor the Second Diviſion, marſhy Ground; which, for ] 

or the Parts of a Building, they Buzlding, ſhould never be choſen: 26 
are comprized by Baptiſta Alber- Nor, perhaps, are there any In- are 
1, under five Heads, viz. the ſtances of Pallification practiſed, of 
Foundation, the Walls, the Aper- but where they were obliged to il 
tures, the Compartitions, and it by Neceſſity. 


\ Cor 
the Covering. As for Walls, they are either wh 
I. As for the Foundation, Vi- entire and continued, or inter- der 
© #rxvins Orders the Ground to be mitted; and the lutermiſſions are 0 

dug up, to examine its Firmneſs, are either Columns or Pilaſters. ue 
=> that an appearing Solidity is not Entire or Continued Walls or 
to de truſted, unleſs the whole are, by ſome, variouſly diſtin- / 


Mold cut through be ſound and guiſh'd, according to the Quali- the 
'* Colid:: Tis true, he does not ſay ty of the Materials, as they are I Ca 
to What Depth it ovght to be dug. either Stone, Brick, ec. others for 
But Palladio determines it to a only confider the Poſition of 
- Axth Part of the Height of the the Materials, as when Brick the 
Building. or ſquare Stones ate laid in 
And this is called by Sir Henry their Lengths, with Sides or ſho 
Wotton, the Natural Foundation, Heads together; or their Points 


| n 

whereon / the Subſtruction or conjoined together like Net — 

- Ground-Work is to ſtand to Work. See Masoxxyv. ar 
 Copportthe Walls; which he calls, The great Laws of Walling to 
- the Artificial Foundation. are, Firſt, That the Walls ſtand thi 


This then is to be level; the perpendicularly to the Ground 
loweſt Ledge or Row of Stone, Work, the Right Angle being thr 
only cloſe laid with Mortar; and the Ground of all Stability to 
by how much the broader it is, Secondly, That the maflieſt an cot 
by fo much will it be the better; heavie Materials be the loweli 
dut at leaſt, it ſhould be twice as fitter to bear than to be bor 
| the Breadth of the Wall. Thirdly, That the Work dim 
Some adviſe, that the Mate- niſh in Thickneſs, as it = 
. : | ot 


you may ſee conſidered under 


= commended by all the Italiaus, more as their Breadth : But the 
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both for the Eaſe of Weight and Apartments, Sc. Sir 
Expence. Fourzbly, That cer- Morton lays down theſe Prelimi- 
tain Courſes or Lodges, of more naries, That the Architect do 
Strength than the reſt, be inter- never fix his Fancy on a Paper- 
laid like Bones, to ſuſtain the Draught, be it ſet off never 10 
Fabrick from total Ruin, if ſome exactly in PerſpeQive, much leſs 
ot the under Parts chance to on a mere Plan, without a Mo- 
decay. Fifthly, and Laſtly, That del or Type of the whole Struc- 
the Angles be firmly bound, they ture, and every Part of it, either 
being the Nerves of the whole in Paſteboard or Wood. | 
Fabrick : Which are uſually for- la the Compartition itſelf there 
tify'd by the Italians on each Side are two general Views, wiz. 
the Corners, even in Brick the Gracetulneſs and Uſefulneſs 


Buildings, with ſquared Stones; of the Diſtribution for Rooms of 


whieh add both Beauty and Office and Entertainment, as far 
Strength. 


as the Capacity of it, and Natute 
The Intermiflions of Walls, of the Country will allow. 
25 has been before mention'd, The Gracetulneſs. will .cou- 


are either Colums, or Pilaſters; ſiſt in a double Analogy or Cor« 


of which there are five Orders, reſpondency. _ Firſts, Between 


vi. the Tuſcan; Doric, Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Cempoſite. All 
which are diſtinctly treated un 


the Parts and the Whole; by 
which a large Edifice ſhould 


5 have large Partitions, Entrances, 
der their reſpective Articles. Doors, Columus, and, in ſhort, 


Columns and Pilaſters are fre- all its Members large, propor- 
Jently. form'd Archwiſe, both tional to the Building. "y 
or Beauty and Grandeur. The . ſecond Analogy is be- 
As for Apertures, they are ei- tween the Parts themſelves,.not 
ther Doors, Windows, Stair- only conſidering. their Lengths 
Caſes, Chimneys, or Conduits and Breadths, as we ſpeak of 
for the Suillage, c. All which Doors ard Windows. But here, 
ſays Sir Henry, enters a third Re- 
their proper Heads. . , peRt of Height, a Point; I con- 
And as to the Jaſt, Art feſs, ſaith he, ſcarce reducible to 
ſhould imitate Nature in theſe any general Precept. 
ignoble Conveyances, and eon- he Antients determined their 
ceal them from the Sight, where Rooms which were oblong, by 
a running Water is wanting, in- double their Breadth, and their 
to the molt remote, lowelt, and Height by half their Breadth and 
thickeſt Part of the Foundation, Length added together. 
with ſecret Vents paſſing up When they would have the 
through the Walls like a Tunnel Room a perfe& Square, they 
to the open Air, Which is re- made their Height half as much 


fort the Diſcharge of noiſome Moderns diſpenſe with theſe 
Vapours. Rules, ſometimes ſquaring the 

sto Compartitions or Diſtri- Breadth, and making the Diago- 
bution of the Ground-Plot into nal of it the Meaſure of the 
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Height, and ſometimes more, 
This Deviation from the Rules 
of. the Antients is aſcrib'd to M. 
Angelo. „ 
— they ſquar'd the 
Breadth, and doubled that ſquare 
Number; and taking the Root of 
that ſquare Number, for the 
Height, and ſometimes more; 


but ſeldom lower for the 


Breadth. 

But what is here mention'd is 
ſcarcely now practiſed, unleſs 
it be in a Nobleman's Houſe; 
who will have a Hall, c. 
higher pitch'd than the reſt of 
'the Rooms in the Building ; and 


ſometimes a Dining-Room; or 


elſe, for the moſt Part, all the 
Rooms of a Floor are of an equal 
Height: And this ſeems to be 
the moſt commodious Method; 
becauſe in this Caſe, there is no 
Loſs of Room, as there muſt 
neceſlarily be, where one Room 
is open almoſt to the Top of the 
Houſe, as may be obſerved in 
ſome old Buildings; and then 
the Floor of the ſecond Story 


— 


40 and Ceiling. 
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BU 
will lie level and even, and not 
in the old Method of Steps Out 


'of one Room into another. 
As to the Height of Rooms, 


that is various amongſt us, ac- 
cording to the Perſons tor whom 
they are built, and the Cuſtom 
of the Place. In the Country, 
common Timber Buildings are 


uſually about ſeven Feer one 


Third, or eight Foot at the moſt, 
betwixt the Floors. 
The ſecond Sort of Houſes in 


the Country is about nine Feet 


between the Floors; which for 
the moſt part is the Pitch of the 
Rooms at Tunbridge-Wellt. 
The'third Sort inthe Country, 
viz, in Kent and Suſſex, ) are 
entlemens Seats; which for the 
moſt part are ten or twelve Feet 
high, ſuch as are new Buildings. 
But in old Stone 3 'tis 
common to be much higher, 
vix. fourteen or ſixteen Feet. 
By Ad of Parliament, for 
building of London, there were 
reckon'd four Rates of Houſes, 
vix. / 


* 14 1 | 2 a p 
4 2 * - - 
POD! . W Rate Fee 
e 0 ( at Diſcretion, &c. 


' C1 Rates, * 98 : 
2 in Height, be- 
N 5 3 oh p F LS and a half Foot 
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I 92 
a Rate, Second oF 
Td 18 * Yeory, Zi Foot and a half, 
| 35 | at Diſcretion, Qc. 


I 9 | 
Rate, Third 7: 
The 95 Story, 8 Foot and a half 


4 at Diſcretion, &c. 
Rate, Fourth Foot and a half high 
The 88 Story, 843 at Diſerecion, E 
The ſecond Confideration, as adds a Majeſty to the whole Fa- 


to the Compartiments, is the 
Uſefulneſs; which conſiſts in 
having a ſufficient Number of 
Rooms of all Kinds, with their 
proper Communications, and 
without Diſtraction. | 
Here the chief Difficulty will 
bein the Lights and Stair-Caſes. 
The Antients were pretty caſy 
as to both theſe, having general- 
ly two cloiſtered open Courts; 
one for the Womens Side, and 
the other for the Men. Thus 
then the Pg on of Light was 
eaſy into the Body of the Buila- 
ing, which muſt be ſupply*d a- 
mong us either by the open Form 
of the Bailding, or by graceful 
Refuges or Breaks, by terraſſing 
2 Story in danger of Darkneſs, 
and by Abajours or Sky-Lights. 
As for caſting the Stair-Caſes, 
it may be obſerved, that the Ita- 
lans frequently diſtribute the 
Kitchen, Bake-houſe, Buttery, 
Sc. under-ground, next above 
the Foundation; and ſometimes 
level with the Foot of the Cel- 
lar, raiſing the firſt Aſcent into 


the Houſe fifteen Feet, or more; 


which, beſides the removing of 
Annoyances out of Sight, and 
gaining ſo much Room above, 


1 


brick, by elevating the Front. 

Sir H. Wotton obſerves, that 
in England the natural Hoſpita- 
lity will not allow the Butt 
to be ſo far out of Sight ; beſides, 


that a more luminous Kitchen, 


and a ſhorter Diſtance, are re- 
quired between that and the Di- 
ning-Room than that Compar- 
tition will admit. 

In the Diſtribution of Lodg- 
ing-Rooms, 'tis a popular and 
antient Fault, eſpecially among 
the zalians, to caſt the Partitions 
ſo, that when the Doors are all 
open, a Man may ſee through 
the whole Houſe; which is 


founded on an Ambition of 
ſhewing a Stranger all the Fur- 


nicure at once; Which is an in- 
tollerable Hardſhip upon all the 
Chambers, except the innermoſt, 
into Which a Perſon cannot 
come, but through all the reſt, 


unleſs the Walls be extreme 


thick for ſecret Paſſages : Nor 
will this ſuffice, unleſs there be 
three Doors to each Chamber, a 
Thing inexcuſable, except in hot 

Countries. | 
Beſides, it is a Weakening to 
the Building; and the Neceſſity 
which it occaſions, of making as 
$ many 
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many common great Rooms as 
there are Stories, which devour 
a great deal of Room, which 


might be employ*d in Places of 


Retreat; aud alſo muſt likewiſe 
be dark, as running through the 
Middle ot the Houſe. | 
In the Compartition, the Ar- 
chite& will have Occaſion for 
frequent -Shifts, through which 
his own Sagacity, more than any 
Rules, mult conduct him. | 
Thus he will be frequently 
put to ſtruggle with Scarcity of 
Ground; ſometimes to damn 


reſt, as to hide a Buttery under 
2 Stair- Caſe, c. At other 
Times, to make thoſe the moſt 
beautiful which are moſt in ſight, 
and to leave the reſt, like a Painter, 
in the Shadow, e. 

As for the Covering of a 
Building, this is the laſt in Exe- 


cation, but the firſt in Intention: 
For who would build but to C 


ſhelter ? 


In the Covering or Roof, there 


are two Extremes to be avoided ; 

which are the making it too 
heavy, or too light. e firſt 
will preſs too much on the un- 
der Work; and the latter has a 
more ſecret Inconvenience; for 
the Covering is not only a bare 
Defence, but a Bond or Ligature 
to the whole Building, 

Indeed of the two Extremes, 
. a Houſe top-heavy is the worſt. 

Care ought to be taken, that 
the Preſſure be equal on each 
Side: And Palladio wiſhes that 
the whole Burthen may not be 
laid upon the outward Walls; 
but that the inner may likewſe 
bear their Share, 8 


The Trakans are very curious 


in the Proportion and Graceful- 


B U 
neſs of the Pent or Slopeneſs ; 
and divide the whole Breadth in- 
to nine Parts, whereof two ſerve 


for the Height, or higheſt Top 
or Ridge from the loweſt ; but 


in this Point, Regard muſt be had 


to the Quality of the Region : 
For, as Palladio intimates, thoſe 
Climates. which fear the falling 
of much Snow, ought to have 
more inclining Pentices thaa 
others. 


As to the Acceſſories or Or- 


naments of a Building, they are 


fetch'd from Sculpture and Paint- 
one Room for the Benefit of the i 


ing. 

Ss for Sculpture, Care ought 
to be taken that there be not too 
much of it, - eſpecially at the firſt 
Approach of a Building; or at 
the Enterance, where a Doric 


Order is much preferable to a 


Corinthian one; that the Niches, 
if they contain Figures of white 
Stone, be not colour'd jn their 

oncavity too black, but rather 
dusky, too ſudden Departments 
from one to another being diſ- 
pleaſing to the Sight. 

Fine Sculptures ought alſo to 
have the Advantage of Nearneſs, 
and coarſer of Diſtance ; and like- 
wiſe in placing the Figures aloft, 
they ſhould be inclin'd or lean a 
little forward, becauſe the viſual 
Ray extended to the Head of the 
Figure is longer thai that reach- 
ing to its Feet, which will ne- 
ceſſarily make that Part to ap- 
pear farther off; ſo that in order 
to reduce it to an erect Poſture, 


it muſt de made to ſtoop a little 


forwards. n 
But M. Le Clerc does not al- 
low of this Inclination, but will 
have every Part in its juſt Per- 
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As to Painting; the chief 
Things that are to. be regarded 
are, that no Room have too 
much; which will ſurfeit, ex- 
cept in Galleries, c. that the 
beſt Pieces be placed where there 


are the fewe(t Lights. Rooms 


with ſeveral Windows are Ene» 
mies to Painters; nor can any 
Pictures be ſeen in Perfection, 
unleſs illuminated, like Nature, 
with a ſingle Light. 

That in the pay of them 
Regard be had to the Poſture of 
the Painter in working, which is 
the moſt natural for the Poſture 
of the SpeQator ; and that they 
be ſuited to the Intention of the 
Rooms 280 are uſed in. 

To make a Judgment of a 
Building, Sir Henry Wooton lays 
down the following Rules. 

1. That before a Perſon fixes 
upon any Judgment, he be in- 
formed of its Age ; that if the 
apparent Decays be found to ex- 
ceed the Proportion of Time, 
he may thence conclude, with- 
out farther Inquiſition, that ei- 


ther the Situation is naught, or Ce 


that the Materials or 
ſhip'are too flight. F 
2. If the Building be found to 


ork man- 


bear its Vears well, then let the 
Viewer run back from the Orna- 


ments and Things that ſtrike the 
Bye, to the more eſſential Mem- 
bers, till he is able to form a 
Concluſion, that the Work is 
commodious, firm, and delight- 
ful; which are the three Qualities 
of a good Building, which have 
been laid down at firſt, and a- 
greed on by all Authors. 

This he accounts the moſt ſci- 
entifical Way of judging. 

Vaſfar: propoſes a third, viz. 


by paſſing a running Examiua- 


Footing and Foundation; whe- 


Relation between the Building 


the Di 
the Ma er. 
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tion over the whole Building, 
according to the Structure of a 
well-made Man; as whether the 
Wall ſtand upright upon a clean 


ther the Building be of a beauti- 
tul Stature; whether it ap 
well burniſh'd as to the Breadth, 
whether the principal Enterance 
be in the middle | Line of the 
Frontor Face, like our Mouths; 
whether the Windows be ſer in 
equal Number and Diſtance on- 
both Sides like our Eyes; whe- 
ther the Offices are uſefully 
diſtributed, c. like our Veins. 
Vitruvius recommends a third 
Method of judging, ſumming 
the whole Art under theſe fix 
cads. | *& 
1. Ordination, or the ſettlin 't 
the Model or Scale of the 11 
Work,. | il 
2. Diſpoſition, i. e. the juſt 
Expreſſion of the firſt Deſign of 
the Building, (which two Sir 
Henry Wotton is of opinion he 
might have ſpared,) as belonging 
rather to the Artificer than the 
nſurer. e v5 


3. Euritbmy, i. e. the agree- 
adle Harmony between the 
Length, Breadth, and Height of 
the ſeveral Rooms, Se. 

4. Symmetry, or the Agree- 
ment between the Parts and the. 
Whole. SRI 

5. Decor, which is the true 
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and- the Inhabitants: From 
whence Palladio concludes, the 
principal Enterance ought never 
to be limited by any Rule; but 


nity and Generoſity of 


6. Diſtribution, i. e. the uſcful 
caſting of the ſeveral Rooms for 
| | 2 Ollie es, 


By. 


Offices, Entertainment, or Plea- 
e A | 

The laſt fonr of theſe are al- 
ways to be run over, before a 
Man band any determinate Cen- 


ſure: d Sir Henry Wotton 
ſays, are ſufficient to acquit or 
condemn any Building what- 
ever. 
Dr. Fuller preſents us with 
two or three good Aphoxiſms, 
or general Maxims, for Contri- 
vance in Building, which ate as 
follow : £58 HY 
Firſt, Let not the common 
Rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſeve- 
ral Rooms common ; that the 
common Rooms ſhould not be 
private or retired, as. the Hall, 


(which is a Pandocheum,) Galle- 


ries, c. which are to be open; 
and the Chambers, Cloſets, c. 
retired and private, provided the 
| Whole Houſe be not ſpent in 
Paths. 6} 
Light (God's eldeſt Daugh- 
ter) is a principal Beauty in a 
Building; yet it ſhines not alike 
from all Parts of the Heavens. 
An Eaſt Window gives the 
Infant Beams of the Sun, before 


they are of Strength to do any_ 


Harm, and is offenſive to none 
but a Sluggard, e ee, a 

A South Window, in Sum- 
mer, is a Chimney with a Fire in 
it, and ſtands in need to be 

skreen'd by a Curtain. 

In a Weſt· Window, the Sun 
grows low, and ever familiat 
towards Night in Summer- 
Tune, and with more Light than 
Deligbt. ba 

A North Window is beſt for 
Butteries and Cellars, where the 
Beer will be ſour, becauſe the 
Sun ſmiles upon it. 

Thorough Lights are beſt for 


* 


Rooms of Entertainment, and 
Windows on the Side for Dor- 
mitories. : | 


Secondly, As to Capaciouſneſs : 
A Houſe had better be too little 


for a Day, than to big fora Year; 


therefore Houſes ought to be 
proportion'd to ordinary Occa- 
fions, and not to extraordinary, 
It will be eaſier borrowing a 
Brace of Chambers of a Neigh- 
bour for a Night, than a Bag of 
Money for a Lear: Therefore 


tis a Vanity to proportion the 


Receipt to au extraordinary Oc- 
caſion ; 'as thoſe do, who by 
overbuilding their Houſes, dila- 
275 their Lands, ſo that their 

ſtates are prefſed to Death un- 
der the Weight of their Houſe. 

"Thirdly, As for Strength. : 
Country- Houſes muſt beSubſtan- 
tives, able to ſtand of themſelves, 
not like City Buildings, ſupport- 


ed and flanked by thofe of their 


Neighbour, 'on each Side. 

By Strength, is meant ſuch as 
may refit Weather and Time, 
but not Attacks; Caſtles being 
out of Date in England, except 
on the Sea - Coaſts, Te. 

As for Motes round Houſes: 
'Tis queſtionable whether the 
Fogs that ariſe from the Water, 
are not more unhealthful than 
the Defence that the Water gives 
countervails, or the Fiſh brings 
Profit. 2s. 

In working up the Walls of a 
Building, let not any Wall be 
work'd up above three Foot 
high, before the next adjoining 
Wall be brought up to it, that 
ſo they may be joined together, 
and make good Bond in the 
Work: For ſome Bricklayers 
have an ill Cuſtom of carrying 


or working up a whole Story of 


the 
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the Party- Wall, before they 
work up the Fronts, or other ad- 
joining Work, that ought to be 


bonded or work'd up together 


with them, which is often the 
Cauſe of Cracks, and Setlings in 
the Walls of the Building, which 
very much weakens it. 

he Strength of a Building is 
ſometimes much impair'd by the 
erecting it, by Reaſon of the 
Maſters not having prepared ei- 


ther ſufficient Materials, or Mo- 
ney, before he ſet about baildmg.. 


For when Buildings are erected 
by Fits and Pauſes, by doing firſt 
one Piece, and then another, the 
Work dries, and ſinks unequal- 
ly ; by which Means the Wall 
becomes full of Chinks and Cre- 
vices: And therefore this Way 
of building by Fits, is condemn- 
ed by all Authors. „ 
Fourthly, As for Beauty: Let 
not the Front look aſquint upon 
a Stranger, but accoſt him right 
at his Entrance. Uniformity 
and Proportion are very pleaſing 


to the Eye. And *tis obſervable, 


that Freeſtone, like a fair Com- 


plexion, grows old, whilſt Bricks 


keep their Beauty longeſt. 


ifthly, Let the Offices keep 


their due Diſtance from the 
Manfion-Houſe; thoſe are too 
familiar which preſume to be of 
the ſame Pile with it. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Sta- 
bles and Barns ; without which, 
a Houſe is like a City without 
Works: It can never hold out 
[ D 1 

It is not only very inconve- 
nient, but rather a Blemiſh than 
Beauty to a Building, to ſee 
the Barns and Stables too near 
the Houſe; becauſe Cattle, Poul- 
try, and ſuch like, muſt be kept 
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near them ; which will bean An- 
noyance to an Houſe. * 


Gardens ought alſo to be diſ- 


poſed in their proper Place. When 
GoD planted a Garden Eaſt ward, 
he made to grow out of the 
Ground every Tree pleaſant to 
the Sight, and good for Food. Sure, 
(ſays Dr. Fuller) he knew better 
what was proper to a Garden, 
than thoſe who now-a-days on- 
1 feed their Eyes, and ſtarve their 
aſte and Smell. | 


Mr. Worliage adviſes, that the 


Garden join to one, if not more 
Sides of the Houſe. For what 
can be more pleaſant and bean- 
tiful for the moſt Part of the 
Year, than to look out of the 


- Parlour and Chamber-Windows 


into Gardens. 

For Beauty, ſays he, let there 
be alſo Courts or Yards kept 
from Cattle, Poultry, c. and 
planted with Trees, to ſhade, de- 


fend, and refreſh your Houſe; 


and the Walls alſo plauted with 
Vines, and other Wall-Fruit : 
All which will add Pleaſureand 
Beauty to your Habitation. 

In ArchiteQure, ſays a certain 
Author, there ſeems to be two 
oppoſite Affectations, viz. Uni- 
formity and Variety: Yet theſe 
ſeeming Oppoſites may be very 
well reconciled ; as may be ob- 


ſerv'd in our own Bodies, the 


reat Pattern of Nature; which 
very uniform in the whole 
Configuration, each Side agree- 
ing with the other in Number, 
Quality, and the Meaſure of the 
Parts : And yet ſome are round, 


as the Arms; others flat, as the 
. Hands; ſome prominent, and 


others indented or retir'd. In 
like Manner, the Limbs or 
Members of a noble Fabrick may 


be 
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de correſpondent enough, altho? 
they be various, provided Per- 
ſions do not run out into extra- 
vagant Fancies, when they are 
__contriving how to divide and 
| caſt the fd ork. 
Enormous Heights of fix or 
ſeven Stories are to be avoided 
as well as irregular Forms; and 
o on the contrary, ſhould low 
diſtended Fronts, they being un- 
ſeemly. And again, when the 
Face of a Building is narrow, 
and the Flanks deep 14 
As to the mode: Way of 
building in Kugland compar'd to 
the antientt: 

In comparing the modern 
Exghſh Way of building with the 
old one cannot but wonder at 
the Genius of thoſe Times. No- 
thing is, or can be more pleaſant 

than Height; nor any Thing 
more conducive to Health, than 
a free Air: And yet in old Times, 
they were wont to dwell in 
Houſes, moſt of them with a 
blind Stair-Caſe, low Ceilings, 
and dark Windows; the Rooms 
built at Random, without any 
Thing of Contrivance, and often 
with Steps from one to another; 
as if the People of former Ages 

were averſe to Light and good 

Air; or were pleaſed with play- 

ing at Hide-and-ſeek. + | 

ereas on the contrary, the 

the Genius of our Times is alto- 

gether for light Stair-Caſes, fine 
Saſh-Windows, and lofty Ciel - 

iugs. SS | 

And fuch has been of late the 
Induſtry of our Builders, in re- 

lation to Compactneſs and Uni- 
formity, that a Houſe, after the 
new Way, will afford as many 

mote Conveniencies, upon the 


ſame Quantity of Ground. 


* 
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The Contrivance of Cloſets, trie 
in moſt Rooms and painted mal 
Wainſcot, now in ſo common and 
Uſe, are likewiſe two great Im- the 
provements, the one for Conve- ſto 


niency, and the other for Clean- leſl 
linels and Health: And, indeed, 


for ſo damp a Country as Exg- on 
land is, nothing could be better U 
contriv'd than Wainſeot, to cole 
ward off the moiſt Lffluvia of F 3 
damp Walls. A 
In a Word, for handſome Ac- M 
commodations, and Neatueſs of 8 
Lodgings, London has undoubt- By g 
edly gain'd the Pre-eminence of ul 
all Places in Europe. : Boll 
The greateſt Objection againſt We 
the Houſes in the Cicy of London * 
(deing for the moſt part of Brick) 41 
is their Slightnels, occafion'd by 2 
the Fines exacted by the Land- fl, + 
2 that N Houſes, at the 2 
common Rate: of Buildin , laſt I N 
longer than the Cxround- Leaſe, Cont 
and that is commocly about fi- 2 
ty or ſixty Years. A nd if there . R 
happens to de a long Continu- I „tere 
ance of exceſſive Heat in Sum- ting 
mer, or of Cold in Winter, WF {> 
(though, indeed, thoſe Excreams Bc = 
happen but ſeldom*wirh us,) the Wy. E 
Walls being thin, become ar Ja nets 
ſo penetrated with the Air, that n iy | 
it muſt needs make the Inhabi- Walls 
tajats uneaſy, „ 
But then chis Manner of build- N work 
in g is very much to the Advantage Onoin 
f Builders, and ſuch Trades a etrao 
hiwe Relation 85 tbem; for Ouoin 
th, :y ſcarce ever want Work ing din 
Io large a City, where Houſes vit d 
are here and there always either N. 
repa iring or rebuilding. tip, at 


A gain, the Plaiſter'd Ceilings 
whi. ch are fo much more uſec 
in E »gland, than in other ag 

ul 
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tries, do, by their Whiteneſs, 
make the Rooms much lighter, 
and are alſo excellent againſt 
the Ravages of Fires; they alſo 
ſtop the Paſſage of the Duſt, and 
leſlen Noiſe over Head, andren- 
der the Air ſomething cooler in 


| Winter, becauſe they keep out 
i cold Air better than Boarded 
F Floors alone can do. | 

Dr. Fuller ſays, he who alters 
an old Houſe, is ty'd as a Tranſ- 
lar to the Original, and is con- 


. fin'd. ro. the Fancy of the firſt Sides. | 
_ Secondly, No Timber muſt be 


Builder.. Such a Man would be 
unwiſe to pull down a goodold 
Building, perhaps, to erect a worſe 
new one. But thoſe. who ere&t 
a new Houſe from the Ground, 
xe. worthy of Blame, if they 
make it not handſome and uſe- 
| fal, when Method and Confu- 
the den are both of a Price to 
tem. 3 
llt I ſhall here propoſe. a. cheap 
ft. Contrivance in building, which 
ſome approve of, viz. 


0 Raiſe the Walls with Bricks, 
8 ere Bricks may be had, ma- 
un ung firm and ſtrong Quoins, at 
2 the Corners of the Houſe, of 


+" the Floors and Roof, or the 


10 may be built quare, and the 
nav Waus between them, built 
of the ſame Materials, and 


work'd up together with the 
tage Qnoins, leaving one Half of the 
8 atraordinary Breadth of the 


Quoins without, and the other, 
within the Wall, whereby there 
vill be much Charge ſav'd, both 

Materials and Workman- 


and you. K 


Summer- Time, and warmer in 


* ſufficient” Strength to ſupport 


maln Beams of it; the Walls 


de made of Oak. 
Nintbly, That no Summers or 


tip, and yet the Builamg be firm W 


BU 
in building. 


Theſe which follow, were 


eſtabliſh'd by Act of Parliament, 


before the Rebuilding of the Ci- 
ty of Londox afier the Fire. 

Firſt, In every Foundation 
Within the Ground, you muſt 
add one Brick in Thickneſs to 
the Thickneſs of the Wall next 
the, Foundation to be ſet off, in 
three Courſes equally on both 


laid within twelve Inches of 

the Foreſide of the Chimney- 

Jaumbs. | 
Thirdly, That all Joiſts on the 


Back of any Chimney, be laid 
with a Trimmer at fix Inches 


Diſtance from the Back. 
Faurthly, That no Timber be 

laid within the Funnel of any 

Chimney, upon Penalty of ten 


Shillings to the Workman, and 


ten Shillings every Week it con- 
tinues unteform'd. | 
Fifthly, That no Joiſts or Raf- 


ters be laid at greater Diſtances 
from one to the other, than 


twelve Inches; and no Quarters 
at greater Diſtance than fourteen 
Inches. 

Sirthly, That no Joiſts bear at 
longer Length than nine Foot. 

eventhly, That all Roofs, 

Window-Frames, and Cellar- 
Floors be made of Oak. 

Eighthly, That the Tile-Pins 


1 
1 


Girders in Brick Buildings, do 
lie over the Heads of Doors or 
indows. 
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Tenthly, That no Summers or 
Girders do lie leſs than ten In- 
ches into the Brick work; nor no 
Joiſts leſs than eight Inches, and 
that they be laid in Lome. 

Alſo ſome adviſe that all Tar- 
ſels for Mantle - Trees to lie on, 
5 Lintels over Windows, or 

emplers under Girders, or any 
other Timber, which muſt lie in 
the Wall, be laid in Lome, which 

is a great Preſeryer of Timber; 


whereas Mortar eats and cor- 
rodes it. | 

Some Workmen pitch the 
Ends of Timber which lie in 
the Mortar. 

As to the ſurveying of Building, 
I ſhall touch briefly on it. As 
to the Method by which the Man- 
ner and Form of taking Dimen- 
ſions, will appear, that is, as 


the Walls, to preſerve them from 


follows: 


The SURVEY of a BUiLDINXG erecked by HExXRTY GAIxEs, for Mr. 
WI1LLIAM 8 The Thickneſs of the Walls (as * 
Or RIAGN- 


ment,) Brick and 


1. The Length of one Side 


From the Foundation to the Raiſing 16 


2. The Breadth at one End 


The Height to the Croſs-Beam 16 50 


3. A Partion-Wall within 
Hleight to the Firſt Stor 


4. The Length of the — Side 
- From an old Wall, to the Raiſing 7 
. 5. TheBreadth atyhe other End 17 

From the Floor, to the Ctoſs-Beam 
6. A Water-Table, 30 Foot reduced to 7 50 
F 2 the l to the T able 

. ting off o I e 2 8. 
een 


alf, at 31. per Rod. For Mortar and 
ſhip, the Dimenſions were taken as follows ; 


* ouſe | 
The total Area or Content of eſe 2? 
— 77 EI 37 
1 


Poi 


5 U 
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Particulars to be deducted. 
VVV Feet. Parti. 
' I. One Door-Caſe Broad 5 62% 58 
— — Tien 9 422 
2. Another Door-Caſe . roomy 4 33 32 13 
———— — High 7 42 
3. A third Door-Caſe Broad 4 33822 
—ů te 1 1 
4. A Mindon-Caſe Broad + 0 20 25 
— igh 4 508 | 
5.Another Window-Caſe Broad 4 210 25 
Another Window-Caſe Bro + Pho 2 
* The Total of theſe DeduQions 196 5s 
Taken from the whole Content 1575 27 
There remains due I 398 72 


Which reduced into ſquare Rods, is five Rods, thirty ; bi Feet 3 
and ſo, ac b — 


according to the Contract, there will be due to 


layer 15 J. $5. 3d. 


Mr. Ver. Mondey gives us the 
following Method of ſurveying 
Buildings, and takingDimenfions, 


men ; alſo- the Place wh 
the Bay of the Month, and D 
when you meaſure. - 


Brick- | 


and 
ate 


* 


— — 


ind ſetting them down in a Poc- 
ket· Book. . 

2. Before you begin to ſet down 
the Dimenſions, it will beproper 
to divide the Breadth of the Page 
ino ſu many ſeveral Columns 
you ſhall think you ſhall have 
Occaſion for, efther with Lines 
dawn with lak, or a Pencil. 
Your Pocket-Book thould be of 
the broadeſt Size, viz. four In- 
ches broad ; which may be divi- 
ded into four Columns. | 

z. Before you ſet down any 
Dimenſions, you muſt firſt ſet 
don the Names of the Maſters 
ar the” Work, and the Work- 


4 

As for Example: Suppoſe you 
are to meaſure Glaziers Work: 

Then you mult obſerve, if it 
were-glazed with ſquare Glas, 
you muſt write Squares over the 
Dimenſions; and if there is any. 
Part or all in Quarry-Glaſs, you 
muſt write Quarries; that when 
you come to make the Bill of 
Meaſurement, you- May. expreſs 
them ſeverally; becauſe theyare 
of ſeveral Prizes. 

For the clearer Underſtandin 
of this, I ſhall give you this Bil 
of Meaſurement of Glaziers 
Wark, as follows: | 


Ma 


4 Pa 
—— — — — 2 


_ _ - 
- I — 
pom: roger; 4 


non erer 2 


-2 5 0680 


58 U 


Squares. Products. 
. F. 


8 6 
7 7 65 5 1 0 
2 488 12 6 © 


2 6 O 
1 2 s < 8 


1 8 68097 2 4 


60 F 11 


An Explanation of the Column, 


In the firſt Column, towards 
the Left Hand, are the Dimen- 
ſions of Glazings done with 
Quarrels; which are to be caft 


uß by Croſs Multiplication. See 
MULTIPLICATION. 


In the ſecond Column, are 


the Products of each Dimenfion 
juſt ainſt it; 5 ae 
In the third Column, you have 
the four Dimenſions of Glazing 
done with Squares ; and in the 
laſt, you have the Product of 
each Dimenſion juſt againſt it. 
At the Bottom of the ſecond 
Column, you have the Sumtotal 
of the Products of the Dimen- 
fions done with Quarrels, which 
is 60 Feet, Inches, and 11 Parts. 
At the Bottom of the laſt Co- 


lumn, there is the total Sum of meaſure againſt you, and there 


the Products of thoſe Dimen- 
ſions of the Glazing that was 
done with. Squares, which is 45 
Feet, 4 Inches, and 9 Parts: A 
for the odd Parts, they fignify 
but little ; if they be left out in 


* 


the Sum total of Meafurement, 


* -»* * 


119 
they amount to but very little in 
Value, unleſs there be many and 
large Articles of them to be ad- 

de 7 

N. B. When you are taking 
Dimenfions, and ſetting them 
down in your Pocket-Book, 
whether of the Work of a Gla- 
zier, Carpenter, Bricklayer, Cc. 
you mutt remember to leave eve- 
ry other Column _ vacant, that 
when you have ſet down all the 
Dimenſions in the Book, (which 
is to be done before you caſt any 
up, and which is to be done in 
another Book, or Sheet of Pa- 
I the Product of each Pair of 
imenſions may be entered 
down juſt againſt them, as is to 
be ſeen in the foregoing Ex- 

e W 
I there be another Perſon to 


ſhould happen a Miſtake in ei- 
or of your Caſtings up, this 
ſhould be corrected by one Read- 
ing over the Dimenſions to the 

- *other looking on his Book, that 
the Error may be found out and 
rectify'd, — \ the Accounts 
map agree exa ether. 
9 When 


Gl, 


B U B U 


When you make your Bill of Name to it, at the lower End of 
Meaſurement, you muſt fet your the Bill. 0 * 


An Example of a Bill of Meaſurement. 


Glaziers Work done for A. B. of Stepney, by C. D. of Ratcliff. 


Meaſured June 22, 1733. 


For ſixty Foot five Inches of Glazingdone with 2 L 

Quarrels, at 5d. per Foot a 8 N I I® 

For forty-five Feet and four Inches of Glazing 2 1 
done with Squares, at 7 4. per Foot. 


Meaſured the Da y and Year 
abovewritten, by E. F. 


—— — — 


Sum total is 12 91 


The Method of taking the 
Dimenſion of Bricklayers Work, 
which is the moſt troubleſome 
of the Work of any Artificer 
concern'd in Building; I ſhall 
give an Inſtance of it . 

Although I before adviſed to 
divide the Page of your Meaſur- 


lumns, yet in the Menſuration 
of Brieklayers Work, it will not 
be neceſſary to divide the Page 
into any more than three Co- 


lumns; one large, for the Appel- 


lations, and two ſinaller, for the 
Dimenfions; the other for the 


Products: 
ing Bock into four Parts, or Co- n 
As in this Example following: 
Appellations Dimen. Produdts, 
n B.A 
Baſis of the Front and C 25 o 18 
4 0 
e . Br. 241 RN. 214 
© Front and Rear 31 800 550 0 
„ N 1 625 2 Br. 4 
Baſis of both the Flank- 36 2 


{4 . In. 
325 2 Br 
RL I ne L 3600 795 8 
p 1 Br. 1 Br. 4 7 
The Wall between the Fx 62 WY 
Chimneys 2 91050) 113 f 
Th Fall n 1 Br. 1 Br. 
e 1ng- o i 
Chimneys : $4 = 40 8 
2 Br. 


webe han, 54 0 6 


. 


| Haring ſet down the Dimen- the e for the Windows 
fions with their Products, you and Doors, with their Products. 
muſt in the next Place ſet down n 


Ro ORE, oa 
The Fore-Part or 1 — 7 
al both Chimneys 28001 5 


3 Dedudtions. | 
ae, 22 Produdts. 
0 2 Br. 4 2 Br. 4 
B. In. - F. Is. 


The b Windans 2 580 104 98 . 


6 Wo 2 3 0. 2 Br. 1 
. 56 : OE 2 0 


to de 


92 


BU 


BU 


The next Thing you have each ſeveral Thickneſs of the 


to do, is, to add the Products of S 


um. 


The Produts of the ſeveral Thickneſſes. 


3 Br. 2.4 Br. 2 Br. 


25 © £4 Ol] 75s 


11 Br. 1 D.. 
81113 11 © 
0 | 


\ 


36 2 161 
586 2 
1071 8 


The ſeveral Products of each 
Thickneſs being added, in the 
frſt column on the Left Hand, 
is 25 Feet of three Bricks. In the 
ſecond, 586—2 of 2 4 Bricks, 


c. 

Now to find theſe Products, 
ſte Croſs Maltiplication, N. 2. 

Having found the total Sum 
of the Products of the Deduc- 
tions, each total Sum muſt 
be ſubtracted from the total Sum 
of the Products of the Dimen- 
ſions that are of che ſame Thick- 
nels.” -- * 


Er. Weben 3, 


| 3 
79. Oh 


The Total Produ in 
24 Br. is $176 oe 


Which 176 Feet of 24 Brick- 
work, being contained in the 
Windows and Doors, muſt be 
ſubtracted from the 586 Feet 2 
Inches, being the total Product 
of all the Dimenſions. of that 
Thickneſs, viz. 24 Bricks, via. 
24 Brickwork. a 
This is manifeſt to Reaſo 


behalt when the Vimenſions 


8 we » «4 


the Front and Rear were taken, 
the Whole Length was taken 
over the Doors and Windows, 
not allowing an Abatement for 
them. 


N. B. Whatſoever Doors or 

indows, or any other Vacan- 
cies, are meaſured over when the 
Dimenſions were taken, you 
muſt remember to dedu& them 
out of the whole Product of the 
Dimenſions of the ſame Thick: 
_ wherein they were fitu- 
at i 0 5 


In order to render this plainer, 
take the following Example : 
The Doors and Windows be- 


ing in 2 4 Brick- Work, you muſt 
ſet down the total Product of 


all the Dimenſions of that Thick · 
neſs, which is 3586 03 


The Total Produdt 
of all the Deductions by 
of that Thickneſs, #1799 oo 
which are to be ſub- | 
tracted, is — 


The Remainder is 410 o 


The like muſt have been done, 
if there had been any other De- 
M 4  $udtions 


* - 
4 
* . — * f 5 = r 2 , — TR 
x HE — 0 (7-09-54 pee, = = * | 8 * 6ꝶꝙ6? . „ 2 , ' 80 I 2 — 2 
1 * — — TAL DS. . \ 


| 


- "= 
TCR” "> 
— — 
— 


- 
T __— ” —— = 
— — — 
— = — * _ EDEN Y — a: - = r — 2 _ 
a ee. : 4 5 — \ - : 
5 » S F * ul 
4 by wel 7 : A. 3 , . 
= 2 © Yor 2 2 0 5 — 2 L F 
- 2 — \ — — 


SS 
Wy 


# 
— 7 — —_—_ — 
- 4» a * 8 : Tn 


3 8 — 
— — 
MM 7 = *- - * 


324 -- we . 


42 
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ductions in any other Thick- 


neſſes: All ſuch Deductions muſt 


avg: been ſubtracted from the 


roducts of the Dimenſions, 


before you went about to re- 
duce Thiekneſſes to the 


Standard Thickneſs of a Brick 


: 
+ 


and half. 


More of this Natüre, viz. of 


- ſurveying Buildings, ot taking 


* Dimenſions, c. ma 


be ſeen 


under the Heads Carpenters 


Work, Joiners; 
Plaſterers, Maſons, 
| Thatchers, | 3 D. 


Bricklayers, 
Falneery, 


a 92 5 | WES 
Of meaſuring” Buildtygs, _ 


5 _ Ifhallin this Placeonly mention 


the Artificers relating to Buila- 
ing, who uſually work by Mea- 
ſure; which are, Frſt, Brick- 
layers ; ſecondly, Carpenters 3 
E 

J. 3 * 


4 4 


1 


thirdly, Plaſterers ; fourth] : 
Painters ; fizbly, Glaziers; fixth, 
y, Joiners ; and ſeventhiy, Ma- 
ons . 


Some of which work by the 
ſuperficial Yard, | ſome by the 
Rod, ſome the Square, and 
ſome by the Foot: Of all which 
Works the Dimenſions are taken 
either with a ten-foot Rod, or a 
five-foot one; or elſe with a 
two-foot Rule, and ſometimes 


With a Line. 


But however the Dimenſions 
are taken, they. are generally 
ſet down in Feet, Inches, and 
Parts of Inches; or elſe in Feet, 
and centeſimal Parts of Feet; 
which laſt Way is the eaſieſt calt 
up: And as to the Centeſimal, 
i. e. hundredth Parts, the follow: 
ing Table will new them. 


. EO It 


BY BUY 


A TALE of Centeſimal Parts for every Inch, and 
0 quarter of an Inch, in a Foot. 


118 84 


a N 8 [3 Quarter of|z Quartersot|z3 Quarters of 'Y 
| 25 | 5 an Inch. Ian Inch. an Inch. 1 
il = JOG 09%, I OIL. OO rene” oa ; — 5 
1 Inches. 10 Part of 100 Part of 100 Part of | 100 Part of 3 
2 | a Foot. a Foot. a Foot. a Foot. 1 
a a — — — r  . * | 5 
8 0 OO OZ 5 „ 1 - 
I . 03 1 „ 4 
18 313 I 5-0 „ 3 ; : 
ly 3 25 EM $:- 8 31 J 
et, 4 3 35 5 JF 39 By 
t; 8 = 8 45 = N. 
alt 5 53 5 5 
al, - « 56 60 — | q 
e 8 . 66 S 68 464 70 N 2 . 
. 5 . 85 9 I 1 
| | 10 . « 5 7 40 x 
11 92 94 96 98 11 
1 Foot. . 100 * 
* _ FY : a 2 
To ſet down any Number of 1/, Find the Dimenſions in [ 
Feet, Inches, and Parts; as ſup Length, Breadth, and Height, in 1 
poſe 40 Feet, 6 Inches, and 3 reſpect to the Number of Sto- 1 
quarters; you muſt firſt ſet down ries. 8 
40 Feet with a Period or Com- 265, By the Length and ID 
ma after it thus, 40, and then Breadth, the Quantity of Squares j 
look in the firſt Column for 6 upon each Floor may be found; | 
Inches, and at the Head of the and alſo the Squares of Roof- . 
Table for 3 Quarters, you will ing in Carpenters Work, and Y 
| find 55; which ſet down be- allo of Tiling in Bricklayers 7 
111 Jond the 40 to the Right Hand, Work. ? þ 
hy and it will ſtand thus, 40, 55. 3 


Of the valuing of Buildings. 


In order to the eſtimating the Part 


Charge of erecting any Houſe, 
as near as Can be, or to value 
one that is N built, to come 
Ir near the I ruth, provided 
N 


built of Brick and Timber, 


» By the Height you ma 
9282 near Eſtimate. of the Rows 
of Brickwork contain'd in the 
alls round about, and in the 
ition Walls, if there be any; 


and alſo in the Chimneys. Then, 


4thly, Conſider how many 


Pairs of Stairs, and of what 
Sort. - 


$thly, 


* 
e neee 
2 — _ 3 1 
— * A 


> 


> 
4 
' 
o 


* 


BU 


3thly, What Number of Par- 
titions of Timber, with Doors. 
6thly, What Timber Front, 
ohh , What Number of Win- 
dow Frames, and Lights. 

4 iy; hat Iron Work. 

gebly, What Lead, c. 

Of which ſee the particular 
Heads. | 
Mr. Leybourm puts the Que- 
ſtion, What will be the Charge 


Now, ſays he, from theſe 
Rates of Materials for Building, 
aud-for Workmanſhip, ſuch a 
Hoyſe-willamountto about 360 /. 
which is about 41 J. per Square, 
Mr. Phillips propoſes the fol- 
— Method to find the Va- 
lue of a Building, viz, Suppoſe 


BU 


of erecting a Building of Brick 
Walls and Timber, which ſhall 
be 20 Feet in Front, and 44 deep, 
and for the Front to be ſhorter 
than the Flanks, and to conſiſt 
of Cellars, three Stories, and 


Garrets, which is one of the ſe- 


cond Rate Houſes. Now ſup- 


- poſing the Price of Materials (in 
London) to be as follows, viz. 


| | „% 
5Bricks per Thouſanegdgdpaqyꝓ́ — oo 16 oO 
Tiles per Thovſand — — ' OL Of oo 
Lime per Hundred — 0 10 oo 
' For 5 Sand per Load - — 0 03 00 
Oak or Fir Timber per Load— O2 15 oo 
| Deal Boards per Hundred — — o 10 oo 
Laths per Bundle — o oL 0&6 
As for Plaſterers Work. i 
5 | 45 „ 
Lathing, Plaſtering, Rendring, and Waſhing, ? | 
Tas with White — Size, . Y 0 3 
 JLathing and Plaſtering per Yard —— 0 00 10 
- A Plaſtering and Sizing per Yard | o OO 06 
51 0 Smiths Work. Se | 
| 3 WE 8 rt. 4 
2 Tron for Balconies per 6. — 00 OO Of 
For ze olding Caſements per Paie ©O 16 O0 
Ordinary Caſements per Piece — o 4 06 
e Hur Painting. 
kt 3-4. | 4M WET f d. 
Window Lights — — 0 Go c< 
Shop Windows, Doors, Pales, per Yard | —», o or oo 


a Houſe te be one Rod, or ſix- 
teen Feet and à half in Front, 
and two Rods deep, back in the 
Flanks, the Compaſs of this 
Houſe will be-fix Rods: And if 
this Houſe ſtands in'a high Street, 
having a Cellar, four Stöties, and 
+ Garret, (which is one” of _ 


I or TITS” 
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mird Rate Houſes 9 the Height 
thereof will be fifty Feet, or 
three Rods; ſo that there will 
be eighteen Rods of Brickwork 
in the Walls, which may all be 
reduced to a Brick and a half 
thick; and (ſuppoſing each Rod 
of Brickwork to contain 4500 
Bricks,) will coſt about 71. the 
building, viz. Bricks, Mortar, 
and Workmanſhip ; then the 
whole eighteen Rods of Brick- 
work will coſt about 1260. 

The Timber Work for Floors, 
Windows, Roofs, c. about as 
much more. | 
The m Plaſtering, Lead, 
Glazing, and Painting will be 
about as much more; ſo that the 
Whole will amount to 378 /. 
The Allowance for the Party- 
Walls will very well pay for the 
Chimneys ; ſo that this Houſe 
cannot amount to above 400 J. 
the building, which is nor full 
131. per Square: But this is a 
very great Price, in compariſon 
of Mr. Leybourn's; but he ſays 
it will be worth more or leſs, 
according to the Market Price 
of the Materials. | : 

The Friendly Society of Los- 
don for, inſuring Houſes, have 
two Rules by which they value 
dem, viz. Either by the Rent, 
or Number of Squares contain- 
ed on the Ground - Plot. 

The laſt is the general Rule 


by which they value all 1 ſur 


Which is grounded on an 
of Parliament for rebuilding the 
City of London, made about Au- 


w 18. Car. II. 


London are yalyed according to 
their Rates, of which Rates there 


Ce four, wiz. 
* 7 1 * 
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Firſt Rate 2% - 1 
Second Rate 3 =; Cellars, + 


Third Rate 4 
Fourth Rate 5.) 


And the naked Bailding or 
Shell of a Brick Hoaſe (the 
Floors being finiſhed) is thus 
valued, by the Square or 100 


and Carrets. 


Feet in the High-Streets, viz, 


Fir Rae 25 
econd Rate 35. (. 

Third Rate I 55 Square. 
Fourth Rate 30/.) 


But theſe may be augmented 
at the Diſcretion of the Survey- 


or, or according to the finiſhi 
of the Houſe, © x M 


Viruvins, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. de- 


termines fix Conſiderations, in 


order to the judging or cenſuting 
of a Building, viz. 
I. Ordination. 2. Diſpoſition. 
3. Enrythmy. 4. Symmetry. g. 
acefulneſs. 6. Diſtribution, 


The-two firſt of theſe might 


have been very well ſpared, ſince 
he ſeems to mean no more by 
Ordination, than but a well- 
ſettling the Model or Scheme of 
the whole Work ; nor any Thi 

by Diſpoſition, but a neat 

full Expreſſion of the firſt Idea 
= Deſign of the Building, which 
eems more properly to belong 
to the Artificer «2.4 the Cent 


er. : 

The other four are ſuſficient 
to approve or condemn an 
Building whatſdever. 
Euritbmy is that 


agreeab le 
Harmony which is bet Ween che 
Keren Breach, and Height of 
all the Rooms of the Budding, 
| Which will de very _ to 

IT | $3 


_ 
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Beholders; which is always ſo 
to all, by a ſecret Power, that 
is in Proportion. | 
Here it may be proper to' ob- 
ſerve, that though Exceſs of 
Height is the leait Error of Of- 
fence that can be committed a- 
Ban the Sight; yet even that 
Error is no where of ſmall Im- 
portance, becaule it is the great- 
eſt 1'reipaſs upon the Purſe. 
Symmetry, which is a due 
Proportion of each Part, in re- 
ſpect to the Whole; whereby a 
great Building ſhould have large 
Apartments or Rooms, great 
Lights or Windows, great Stair- 
Caſes, great Pillars or Pilaſters, 
ec. In ſhort, all the Members 
and Parts large, in Proportion 
to the Building. | | 
For as it would be but an odd 
Sight to ſee a large Man with 
little Legs, F ern Weis, Hands, 
c. fo alſo would it be un- 
comely to ſee a large Building 
confiſting of little Apartments, 
Lights, Stair-Caſes, Entrances, 
c. and ſo, on the contrary, it 
will be as odd to ſee a little Man 
with large Limbs; the ſame will it 
be in a ſinall Building ſo contrived, 
as to have large Rooms, large 
Stair-Caſcs, large Lights, large 
Eutrances, . | 
But again, as jt is an unbe- 
ſeeming Sight to ſee either a 
reat or little Man with ſome of 
is Limbs or Parts proportiona- 
ble to his Body, and others ſome 
ſo little, as if they did belong to 
a Pigmy ; and others ſo large, 
as if they did belong to a Giant: 
So-would it be equally as ugly 
and offenſive to the Sight, to ſee 


a ſmall Houſe have ſome of its 


Parts monſtrous, viz. large in 
fome Parts of the Apartments, 


B U 


and by conſequence others muſt 
be as ſmall, or elſe ſome muſt 
be annihilated, and ſo conſe- 
quently will be wanting; or 
large Stair - Caſes large Win- 
dows, and large Doors, or any 
Other Parts larger than they ought 
to be, in reſpect to the Symme- 
try of the Parts with the Whole. 
It is likewiſe unſeemly to ſee 
ſome of the Parts too little, and 
not proportionable to the whole 
Structure, as to ſee a Man with 
one leg proportional to his Bo- 
dy, and the other very ſmall, or 
to have one Eye of a Man, and 
the other of a Bird. | 
Many Errors are committed 
by Workmen in Symmetry, for 
want either of due Conſider 
tion, or Skill. 12 
Sometimes it may be obſerved 
in the Courſe of cenſuring, that 
a Door or Chimney has been ſo 
miſplaced, either to the Right or 
Left, as to ſpoil the intended 
Uſe of a Room: And though 
ſometimes it is not totally ſpoil- 
ed, yet it ſhews the want of Con- 
trivance in the Artificer. 
Sometimes you may obſerve a 
Chimney ſo ſituated in the Angle 
of a Room, (which though it 
was defigned for Conveniency, 
becauſe it could not well be car- 
ried up otherwiſe from the Chim- 
ney below it,) yet this Chimney 
ſhall in ſome meaſure ſpoil the 
intended. Uſe of two Rooms, 
viz. that in which the Chimney 
is, and the next adjoining to the 
imney Jaumb, Thus two 
Chambers. have been in great 
meaſure ſpoiled by a Chimney 
being ſet in the Angle of the 
inner one, the Door coming in- 
to it from the Chamber without, 
juſt by one Jaumb, and of con- 
| ſequence 


E ! Phe 


SI oa AT 


7 8 . 
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ſequence that whole Chimney 
was Carried a Foot too far out 
in the Room, which might as 
well have been carried farther 
the other Way, by which Means 
the Door was placed too far to- 
wards the other Wall; ſo that 
the Partition Wall, by this Means, 
was made ſo narrow between 
the other Wall and the Door, 
(at the Chimney Jaumb,) that ir 
was thereby rendered unfit to ſet 


a Bed in againſt it, though it was 
the fitteſt Place in the Room for 
that Purpoſe. 5 


Sometimes little diminutive 
Stair-Caſes are made in a hand- 
ſome ſpacious Structure; and, 
on the contrary, in a ſmall or 
middling Houſe, Stair-Caſes ſo 
large, that' if you ſee them be- 
fore any other Apartment, you 
might well conjecture that the 
Rooms of that Building were 
proportionable to the Stair-Caſe, 
twice or three Times larger than 
you find them. | 

Nay, N this ſhall not be 
all the Error; for theſe Gueſs- 
Workmen do ſo manage the 
Matter, as to ſpoil. the Conve- 
niencies of Cloſets under them, 
(for any other Conveniency;) 
though it be now the Faſhion to 
to make ſome little Convenien- 
cies under a Stair-Caſe; for Clo- 
ſets are accounted an Improve- 
ment in our Way of Building. 

Sometimes you may -obſerve 
an ill Poſition of Lights, (or 
Windows) to a Stair-Caſe, not 
out of Neceſſity, but Want of 
Skill and Contrivance. *I 

And again, as to Lights, (or 
Windows,) you will ſometimes 
fee an ill Poſition, as well as an 
regular Diſpoſition in them, 
vi. either in regard to Unifor- 
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mity, or as to ſecuring them from 
the Weather; that is, when they 
are placed too near the Surface of 
the Building, that the Walls do 
not project over them, the better 


to carry the Wet from them, 


which runs down the Walls in 
ſtormy Weather. 

And then again, as to Unifor- 
mity in placing them, it ſome- 
times ſo happens, that they can- 
not place them on the Garrets ex- 
aQiy over thoſein the Stories be- 
low ; and therefore when they 
will not be brought into Unifor- 
mity with thoſe below them, 
they ought to be placed as uni- 


formly as poſſibly can be within 


themſelves. 


This has been obſerved in a 
Fabrick which ſtood in the 


Porm of a Roman Capital L, ha- 


ving two Fronts on the Outſide 
ofthe L, confronting two Streets 
which croſs one another at Right 
Angles: The Foot or ſhort Part 
of the Lin the Building, was not ſo 
wide, but that it might be ſpanned 
by one Roof; but the long Part was 
too wide to be ſpanned by one 
Roof, unleſs it were carried up 
a great deal higher than the 
other Part, vhich would have been 
very unſightly: And therefore, 
three Roots were ſet on the long 
Part of the L, parallel with that 
on the ſhort Part; ſo that there 
were three Gutters, and four Ga- 
dle-Heads, on that Part which 
was the long Part of the L; and 
in each of theſe Gable-Heads, 
there was a Window; * 

Now according to the Divi- 
fions of the Apartments in the 
Stories below, the Windows in 
them would not fit, to be placed 


(any of them) perpendicular un- 
der the Middle of theſe Gables, 


the 
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the Workman thinking to ren- 
der. it ſomething nearer to Uni- 
formity, places three Fourths of 
theſe Windows all towards, nay, 
very near one Side of the Gables, 
etending, they were without 
bt,, bearer directly over the 
others; and therefore it was near- 
er to Uniformity, whereas at the 
ſame I ime, they are farther from 
it: For by this Means they are 
not in an uniform Pofition, nei- 
ther in reſpect to the Stories be- 
low them, nor yet within them- 
ſelves; which laſt they would 
have been, if they had been pla- 
ced in the Middle of each Ga- 
ble, and would have been more 
decent and handſome, both with 
Regard to the Front without, 
and the Room within. 
Theſe, and many more are 
the Blunders committed for 
want of Contrivance or a good 
Judgment as to Symmetry. I 
ſhall only add, that it ought to 
be obſerved, whether Doors have 
mow due Symmetry as to their 
Dimenſions, as well as their Po- 
fitions, »:2z. That they be not 
| — high, as if they were for a 
rn, nor too low, as if they 
were made for Houſes in Sophia 
in Bulgaria; where both Jews 
and Chriſtians have their Doors 
of their Houſes but a little above 
three Foot high; which are there- 
fore ſo contriv'd, becauſe the 
Tarks ſhould not bring in their 
Horſes; which they would do, 
and- make uſe of them for Sta- 
bles in their Travels; if it 
were not for this Contrivance, 
This, as well as all other Parts 
of a Bailding, ought to be analo- 
us to the reſt: of the Fabrick. 
:ſhall next ſpeak of 
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Decor or Becomingnefs, ot 
rather Suitableneſs ; which is the 
keeping a due Reſpe& between 
the Inhabitant and the Habitation; 
Whence Palladio concludes, that 
the principal Entrance was not 
to. be regulated by any certain 
Dimenſions, but by the Dignity 
of the Maſter; yet to exceed ra- 
ther in the more; than in the leſs, 
is a Mark of Generoſity, and 
may always be excuſed with ſome 
noble Emblem or Inſcription. 

Diſtribution, is that uſeful 
Caſting, or Contriving of all 
Rooms. for Office, Entertain- 
ment or Pleaſure, which has been 
already ſufficiently. treated of 
under this Head of Building. 

Theſe are the four general 
Heads which every Man ought 
to run over, before he pretends 
to pau his Judgment upon a 
Building, or undertakes to cen- 
ſure a Wotk that he views. 

Dr. Fuller adviſes rather to 
believe any Man than an Artiti- 

cer in his own: Art, as to the 
Charges of-a Bailding, eſpecial- 
ly, if either himſelf, or any Friend 
of his, is to be concern'd in the 
Building: that is deſigned to be 
erected: Not but that Builders 
can tell nearly the Charge, when 
they know the Deſign, but it is 
very rare that they will give 4 
juſt Eſtimate of it according to 
their Judgment; becauſe they 
think if they ſnould acquaint a 
Gentleman with the full Expence 
at firſt, it would diſcourage him 
from proſecuting it; and for 
that Reaſon, they ſooth him up, 
"till it will coſt him ſomething 
conſiderable; after Which, he 
muſt 75 with it, or loſe 
what has been expended. 


poſſeſs d 
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The — of Bai firſt 

eople after the Flood; 
which then cauſed the Confuſion 
of Languages, and ſince, the 
Confuſion of many a Man's 
Eſtate: Ana hence, when ſome 
Perſons would wiſh a Curſe up- 
on one with whom they are an- 


8Y» they wiſh them to be poſſeſ- 


with the Spirit of Building, 

or, as Others term it, the Italian 
Plague. 

BUST, 2 in Sculpture, c. 

BUSTO, 5 is a Term uſed 
for the Figure or Portrait of a 
Perſon in Relievo, ſhewing on- 
ly the Head, Shoulders, and Sto- 
mach, the Arms being lopped 
off; which is ordinarily placed 
on « Pedeſtal or Conſole. 
Felibien obſerves, that though 
in Painting, one may ſay, a Fi- 
gure appears in Buſto, yet it is 
not proper to ſay, in a Buſt. The 
Buſt is the: ſame with that the 
Latins call Herma, from the 
Greek Hermes, Mercury, the 
Image of. that God being fre- 
quently repreſented in this Man- 
ner by the Athenians. 

Buſt is alſo uſed, eſpecially by 
the Italiant, for the Trunk of a 
human Body from the Neck to 


Hips. 

BUST, or 2 Pyramid, or 

BUST UM, S Pile of Wood, 
whereon the Bodies of the De- 
ceaſed were antiently placed in 
order to be burnt. - 

BUTMENTS, {of Boxter, 
French, to abut or terminate any 
Thing] are thoſe Supporters. or 
Props, on or againſt which, the 
Feet of Arches reſt. Alſo lit- 
tle Places taken out of the Yard 
or. Ground-Plot of a Houſe, for 
a Buttery, Scullery, . 


BU 
BUTTERY, in the Houſes 


of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
is the Room belonging to the 
Butler; where he depoſites the 
eee his Office; 
as Table-Linnen, Napkins, Pots, 
Tankards, Glaſſes, Cruets, Sal- 
vers, Spoons, Knives, Forks, 
Pepper, Muſtard, &c. 

As to its Poſition, Sir Henry 
Motton, ſays, it ought to be pla- 
ced on the North Side of the 
Building, which is deſigned for 
the — 2 

e, in England, generall 
place it near the Gellar, — 
the Room commonly juſt on 
the Top of the Cellat-Stairs. 

BULLEN-NAILS, are a 
Sort of Nails with round Heads, 
and ſhort Shanks, lin'd and lac- 
quered. There are ſeveral Sizes 
1 gd 

hey are uſed in hangin 
Rooms, ſetting up Beds, — 
ing of Stools, Chairs, Couches, 
Desks, Coffins, c. 

BUTTRESS, a kind of But- 
ment built Archwiſe, or a Maſs 
of Stone, or Brick, ſerving to 

trop or 3 the Sides of a 
uilding, Wall, Sc. on the Out- 
fide, where it is either very hi 
or has any conſiderable Load to 
ſaſtain on the. other Side, as a 
Bank of Earth, c. 

They are alſo uſed againſt the 
Angles of Steeples, and other 
Buildings of Stone, c. on their 
Outſide and along the Walls of 
ſuch Buildings, as have great 
and heavy Roofs, which would 
be ſubject to thruſt the Walls out, 
if they were not thick, if no 
Buttreſſes were placed againſt 
them. 


Buttreſſes 
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Bittreſſes are alſo placed for a 
Support and Butment, againſt the 
Feet of ſome Arches, that are 
turn'd acroſs great Halls in old 
Palaces, Abbeys, c. and gene- 
rally at the Head of Stone Bulld- 
ings, when there are large Croc- 
ker: Windows; and they are al- 
ſo placed for Butments to the 
Arches of theſe Windows. 

The Theory and Rules of 
Buttreſſes are one of the Deſide- 
rata in Architecture; but it is 
not improbable, but that a ſaga- 
cious 
tician, who would apply himſelf 
diligently to examine into the 
Matter, might bring it within 
the Bounds of Reaſon and Rules, 
whereby it might be known very 
near, of what Size, and conſe- 
quently of what Weight, a But- 
zreſs or Butment' ought to be ; 
which muſt be various, accord- 
ing tothe Dimenſions and Form 


of the Arch, and the Weight 


which is ſuper-incumbent on 


8 

As to the Weight of the Ma- 
terials, both on the Arch, and 
in the Buttreſt or Butment, it is 
not difficult to calculate. But 
it may probably be objected, there 
may be a ſenſible Difference as 
to the Strength and Goodneſs of 
the Mortar; which may in a Mea- 
fore compenſate for the Weight 
of the Butrreſi or Butments; tor 
where thereis a ſtrong firm Mor- 
tar uſed, of leſs Weight (or Mag- 
nitude,) of Brick or Stone, ſhall 
be capable to refiſt the Preſſure 
of an Arch with its ſuperincum- 
bent Materials, than where the 
Mortar is bad and weak. To 
which it may be anſwered, it 
.__ would not be difficult to make 


rchite& and Mathema- 
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Experiments of the Strength of 


Mortar, both as to the direct and 


oblique Force, by ſhoving of it 
out of its Poſition, or pulling it 
the ſhorteſt Way from its Adhe- 
rents, I mean, by lifting it di- 
rely up. S 

It ſeems to bevery feaſible, and 
it would certainly be very uſetul, 
to try what Butment would be 
requiſite for Arches of all Di- 
menſions or Forms, whether 
Straight, Semicircular, Skeen or 
Scheme, or of the Third or 
Fourth Point, or Elliptical, 


Fc. See the Article Br1iDces. 


Dr. Hook, Geometry-Reader 
in Greſham College, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Helioſcopes, did promiſe 
to publiſh ſomething to the fore- 

oing Pupoſe, whether he ever 

id do it, I know not; but what 
he promiſed in that Treatiſe, was 
as follows: viz. A true Mathe- 
matical and Mechanical Form of 
all manner of Arches, with the 
true Butment neceſſary to each 
of them, a Problem, ſaith he, 
which no ArchiteQtonick Wri- 
ter hath ever yet attempted, much 
leſs perform'd. A Treatiſe of 
this Nature would.be extreamly 
ufeful for the want of a certain 
Rule in Arching, with its neceſ- 
ſary Butment, hath. often proved 
the Ruin of ſome Structures 
which have been of no ſmall 
Charge, as to Bridges, c. 


Ofthe Price of Building Buttreſles. 


If this Work be not put out to 
be done by the Day, it is uſually 
done by the Cubical Foot. Some 
reckon the Workmanſhip at two 


Pence. Halfpenny per Cubick 
Foot, which, reckoutng the Ma- 
terials) 


. 


* 
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terials and Workmanſhip may be 
done for about 6d. aud 74. a 
Foot. 
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ABINET, the moſt retir'd 
Place in the fineſt Apart- 
ment of a Building, ſer apart for 
writing, ſtudying, or preſerving 
any T hing that 1s precious. A 
compleat Apartment conſiſts of 
2 Hall, Antichamder, Chamber, 
and Cabinet, with a Gallery on 
one Side. | 7 
Hence we ſay, a Cabinet of 
Paintings, Curioſities, c. 
CABLED- FLUTE, ſuch 
Flutes in Architecture, as are 
filled up with Pieces in the Form 
of a Cable. * | 
CALCULATION, the Act 
of computing ſeveral Sums, by 
(ding, ſubtracting, multiplying, 
* and dividing, Sc. '/ 
" W CALIDUCTS, a kind of 
Pipes or are diſpoſed along 
ly the Walls of Houſes and Apart- 
K ments, uſed by the Antients for 
* conveying Ten to ſeveral re- 
y mote Parts of the Houſe, from 
u Joe common? Furnace. 
" CALOTTE, in Architecture, 
1 round Cavity, or Depreſſure 
n Form of a Cap or Cup, lathed 
and plaiſtered, uſed to diminiſh 
to be Riſe or Elevation of a mode- 
nte Chapel, Cabinet, Alcove, 
Fc. which, without ſuch an Ex- 
fedient, would be too high for 
other Pieces of the Apartment. 


. ot ons 


of Timer in an Edifice, cut 
arching, or Archwiſe, or with 
Vox. I. 


| CAMBER-BEAM, a Piece 
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an Obtuſe Angle in the Middle, 
commonly uſed in Platforms, 
as Church Leads, and on other 


Occaſions, where long and 


ſtrong Beams are required. A 
Camber- Beam being much ſtron- 
ger than another of the ſame 
ize; and being laid with the 
hollow Side downwards, (as 
they generally are) they repre- 
ſent a kind of Arch, 
CAMBRING. The Seamen 
ſay a Deck lies Cambring, when 
it does not lie level, but higher 
in the Middle, than at either 
End, : 
CAMES, the ſmall ſlender 
Rods of Caſt Lead, of which 
the Glaziers make their Turn'd 
Lead. Fortheir Lead being caſt 
into ſleuder Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen .Inches in Length, are 
called Cames; and ſometimes 
they call each of thoſe Rods a 


Came, which, when it has been 


afterwards drawn through their 

Vice, makes their'turn'd Lead. 
CAMERATED, vaulted, or 

arched. ; | 


CANT, aTerm uſed by ſome 


Carpenters of a Piece of Tim- 


ber, when it comes the wron 


Way in their Work, they ſay, 
Cant it, i. e. Turn it about. 

_ CANTALIVERS, Pieces of 
Wood fram'd into the Front or 
other Sides of a Houſe to ſuſ- 
tain the Moulding and Eves 
over it. ' Theſe ſeem, in Effect, 
to- be the fame with Modilions, 
except that the former are plain, 


and the latter .carv'd; they are 


bath a kind of Cartouzes, ſet at 


equal Diſtances, under the Co- 


rona of the Cornice of a Build- 
in "I N : | bb 7 | 
As to the Price of making, 
Mr. Leybourn ſays, they are com- 

pe” N monly 
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monly-made-by the Piece, at dif- 
ferent Rates, according to the 
Curiofity of the Work: And 
ſome Workmen ſay, they have 
25, 6d. for making and carving 
each. Bat they will carve them 
in London for twenty Pence per 
Piece. eh 

As for their Painting, Mr. 
Leybonra likewiſe tells us, they 
are uſually painted by the Foot, 
running Meaſure, f. e. by the 
Number of Feet in Length only, 
at different Rates, according to 
the Curioſity of the Workman- 
ſhip. And ſome Workmen ſay, 
they have commonly 15. per 
Foot for the Cornice, if plain 
without Carving, and 3s. 64. 
per Foot with the Cantalivers. 

CANTING-STAIRS. See 
STAIRS. 2 

CANTONED, in Architec- 
ture, is, when the Corner of a 
Building is adorn'd with a Pila- 
(ter, an angular Column, Ruſtick 
Quoins, or any Thing that pro- 
es beyond the Naked. of a 


all. 

CAPITAL, [of Caput, L. the 
Head] is the uppermoſt Part of 
a Column or -Pilaſter, ſerving as 
the Head or Crowning thereof, 
placed immediately over the 
Shaft, and under the Eytabla- 
er e if s einen ts foe 

apitai of a Column, is proper- 
Iy 7 whoſe Plan is 8 

Capital of a Pilaſter, is that 
whole Plan is ſquare, or atleaſt 
rectilineal. 

The Capital is the principal 
and eſſential Part of an Order of 
Column, or Pilaſter: It is of 

t. different 
Orders; amis that which chiefly. 
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the Orders. Such of theſe as 
have no Ornaments, as the Tuſ- 
can and Doric, are called Capi- 
tals with Mouldings, and the reſt 
which have Leaves and other 
Ornaments, Capitals with Sculp- 
tures. 

The Tuſcan E apital is the moſt 
ſimple and unadurn'd : Its Mem- 
bers or Parts are but three, viz. 
an Abacus, under this an Ovo- 
lo, or Quarter-Round ; and un- 
der that, a Neck or Colarino ; 
the Neck terminates in an Aſtra- 

al, or Fillet belonging to the 
aſt or Shaft. | 

M. Le Clerc ſays, this Capital 
only conſiſts of three Parts, an 
Abacus, a Quarter-Round or 
Boultin, and a Gorgę or Neck, 
which terminates under the Quar- 
ter-Round in a Fillet; the Aſtra- 
> belonging to the 

t. | 

The Character of the Capital 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the Doric, &c. is, that the Aba- 
cus is ſquare, and quite plain, 
having no Ogee, or other Mould- 
ing; and that there are no An- 
nulets under the Ovolo. It is 
true, Authors do vary a little as 
to the Character of the Tuſcan 
8 > 

zgnols gives the Abacus 2 
Fillet, inſtead of an Ovolo, 
. Vitravins and Scamozzi add an 
Aſtragal and Fillet between the 
-Orolo and Neck: Serlie, only 
a Fillet; and Philander rounds 
the Corners of the Abacus. 

In the Trajaw Colman there is 

no Neck, but the Aſtragal of the 
Shaft is confounded with that o 
JJ; 
| The: Height of this-Capizal1 
the ame with that of the = 
* 8 * 3 E 
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v:2. one Module or. Semidiame- 
ter. f 

Its projecture is equal to that 
of the Cincture at the Buttom of 
the Column, viz. five Eighths of 
the Module. | 

According to Vitruvius, the 
Height of the Taſcan Capital (by 
the Aſtragal at Bottom) mult be 
half the Diameter of the Body 
of the Column below. 

And this Height being divi- 
ded into three Parts; the fitſt 
and uppermoſt Part goes to the 
Abacus (which is a ſquare or 
flat Moulding ;) the ſecond Part 
goes to the Boultin and Fillet 
under it; the Boultin is a quarter 
of a Circle; the Fillet, a narrow 
tat Moulding ; and this Part is 
ſubdivided into four Parts ; three 
ot which go to the Boultin, and 
one to the Fillet; and the third 
and laſt Part go to the Neck, 
which is flat and ſtraight. 

Again, the Neck «is divided 


into two Parts, one of which is 


the Breadth of the Aſtragal un- 
der it (which conſiſts of a Semi- 
circle and a Fillet under it.) 
The Aſtragal is again divided 
into three Parts, of which, t W] ã?J 
go to the Semicircle, and onEto 
the Fillet. | | ; 
The Projecture of the Capital 
is to be the half Part of the Dia- 
meter of the Body of the Co- 
lumn below. | PET 

The Aſtragal projects in a 
Square. 

Scamoxzi makes the Height of 
the Capital by the Aſtragal at the 
Bottom, alſo half the Diameter 
of the Column below; and this 
Height being divided into ſixty 


Abacus or Plinth (as he calls it,) 
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fifteen to the Echinus or Half- 
Round (which is . called . the 
Boultin, by Vitruvius,) and five 
to the Rondel or Bead-Mould- 
ing (which is a Semicircle,) three 
to the Liſt, (which by FCitruvius 
is called a Fillet,) and ſeventeen 
to the Neck or Frieze. Again, 
ſeven ſuch Parts go to the Ron- 
del of the Aſttagal, and three to 
its Liſt. 

Palladio alſo makes the Height 
of the Capital half the Dia- 


meter of the Body of the Co- 


lumn below (vis. by the Aſtra- 
gal, which is by none of them 


reckon'd a Part of the Capital, 


though properly ſpeaking, it 
ought to be ſo accounted;) and 
this Height he divides into three 
equal Parts, the uppermoſt of 
whichgoes to theAbacus (which 
by him is alſo called the Dado 
or Dye,) the next Part goes to 
the Ovolo or Echinus (which by 
Vitravias is called the Boultin.) 
the other Part he divides into 
ſeven, one of which he makes 
the Liſtella (which Vqeravins 


calls the Fillet) under the Ovo- 


Jo, and the other ſix Parts go 
to the Collarino or Neck (which 
is alſo called by him the Hypo- 


trachelium, or Frieze of the Ca- 


pital. | 
The Doric Capital has three 


Aunulets, or little ſquare Mem- 


bers underneath the Ovglo, in- 
ſtead of the Aſtragal in the T#ſ- 
can, beſides an Abacus, an Ovo- 
lo, and a Neck, in common with 
the Taſcan; and à Talon, Cy- 


ma, or Ogee, with a Fillet over 
the Kb Authors alſo vary 


pita l.. 
. 
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as to the Characters of this C- 
Parts, twenty of them go to the . 


Palladio, | 
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Palladio, Vig nila, c. put Ro- 
ſes under the Corners of the 
Abacus, and in the Neck of the 
Capital. 

7 itruvius makes the Height of 
the Capital (by the Aſtragal at 
the Bottom) equal to half of the 
Diameter of the Body of the 
Column below. 

- And this Height being divided 
into three Parts, the firſt and 
lowermoſt goes to the Neck, the 
next to the Boultin (under which 
Term, ſeveral Members are com- 


prehended;) and this Part is by 
him deſcribed in two Forms; 


the firſt of which is a Boultin 
(as *tis deſcribed before,) and 
three Fillets under it, and the 
other is a Boultin, and an Aſtra- 
gal under it; and this Part is 
divided into three Parts, two of 
which go to the Boultin, proper- 
ly ſo called, and the other to 
three Filles, or to the Aſtra- 
al. | 
L The Fillets ate all of an equal 


- Size: In the Aſtragal, the Fillet 


is one Third of the whole, The 
third and uppermoſt Part of the 
Capitalis again divided into thtee, 


the two lowermoſt of which go 


to the Square, and the other to 
the Cymatium (which is an Ogee 
with the Hollow downwards,) 
and a Fillet oyer it. 


An Ogee is a Moulding which 


bears ſome Reſemblance to an 8; 


Which Pitrevins makes of two 


quarter Circles joined together; 
and this Cy matium being alſo 
divided into three Parts, two of 
them go the Ogee, andone to 
Her,, EP 
The Aftragal under the Cay i- 
tal is equal to one half of the 
Neck. : | 
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Scamoxzi makes the Capital of 
the ſame Height, and divides it 
into ſixty Parts, three of which 
o to the Fillet of the Cymatium, 
ve to the Ogee of the Cyma- 
tium, twelve to the Square, four- 
teen to the Boultin, five to the 
Rondel, and two to the Fillet of 
the Aſtragal under the Boultin, 
and nineteen to the Neck. 

The Aſtragal under the Neck 
contains ten ſuch Parts, fix and 
a half of which go to the Ron- 
del, and three and a half to the 
Fillet. Theſe are deſcribed ac- 
cording to Vitruvius's Terms, 
Scamox zi not mentioning any of 
them. Oy 
Palladio likewiſe makes this 
Capital of the ſame Height, as 
Vitravins, and divides it into 
three Parts; the uppermoſt of 
which, he ſubdivides into five 
Parts, two of which he allows 
to the Cymatium, and is ſubdi- 
vided again into three Parts, one 
of which he gives to the Liſtel- 
la or Annulet, and which by Vi- 
truvius is called a Fillet; and 
the other two to the Cima recta, 
(which is an Ogee, as here de- 
ſeribed;) and the other three of 
the firſt Subdiviſions of this Part 
o to the Abacus, which by 

itruvius, in this Number, is 
called the Square. | 

The ſecond of the three grand 
Diviſions of the Capital is ſubdi- 
vided in three Parts, two of 
which go to the Ovolo or Echi- 
nus (which is by Vitravizs cal- 
led the Boultin ;) and the other 
to the Annulets under it, which 
are three, and are all equal. 

The third principal Hypotra- 
chelium or Frize L, (which is 
by Vitruvius called the N _ 
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1 under the Neck is 
as high as all the three Annu- 
lets. 

The Ionic Capitalis compoled 
of three Parts: An Abacus, con- 
fiſting of an Ogee; -under this, 
a Rind, which produces the Vo- 
lates or Scrolls, the moſt eſſen- 
tial Parts of this Capital; and 


The Aſtraga 


at the Bottom, an Ovolo or 


Quarter-Round : The Aſtragal 
under that Ovolo belongs to the 
Shaft: The middle Part is cal- 
led a Rind or Bark, from its 
ſuppoſed Reſemblance to a 
Bark of a Tree, laid on a Vaſe, 
whoſe Brim is repreſented by the 
Ovolo, and ſeeming to havebeen 
ſhrunk up in drying, and to have 
deen twiſted into the Volutes. 

The Ovolo is adorn'd with 
Eggs, as they are ſometimes 

led from their oval Form, the 
the Greeks call it Ex. 

The Height of this Capital, 
M. Perrault makes eighteen 
Minutes; its Projecture, one 
Module, ſeven Tenths. 

The Differences in the Cha- 
tacter of this Capital flow moſt- 
ly from the different Manage- 
ment of the Volutes, and con- 
fiſt in this: That in the Antique, 
and ſome of the Modern, the 
Eye of the Volute does not an- 
ſwer the Aſtragal of the Top of 
the Shaft, as Vitruvius, and ſome 
of the Moderns-make it : That 
the Face of the Volutes, which 
uſually makes a Flat, is ſome- 
times curyed and convexed ſo 
that the Circumvolutions go ad- 
rancing outwards, as is frequent 
in the Antique. 


2. That the Border or Rim of 


the Scroll in the Volute, is ſome- 
ines not only a plain Sweep, as 
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it ordinarily is, but the Sweep is 
accompany'd with a Filler. 


N hat the Leaves which in- 
vel 


the Baluſter, are ſometimes 

long and narrow, ſometimes lar- 
ger and broader. | 

4. That the two Faces of the 


Volutes are ſometimes joined at 


the outward Corner, the Ba- 
luſters meeting in the inner, to 
make a Regularity between the 
Faces on the Front and Back of 
the Building with thoſe of the 
Sides. 
5. That among the Moderns, 


ſince Scamozzi, the Ionic Capi- 


tal has been altered, and the four 


Faces made alike, by taking a- 


way the Baluſter, and hollowiug 
all the Faces of the Volute in- 
wards, as in the Compoſite. . 

6. That Scamozzi, and ſome 
others, make the Volutes to 
ſpring out of the Ovolo, asfrom 
a Vale, after the Manner of the 
modern Compoſite : Whereas in 
the Antique, the Bark paſſes be- 
tween the Ovolo and Abacus, 
quite ſtraight, only twiſting at 
its Extremities, to form the Vo- 
lute, | 


7. Laſtiy, That of late Years, 


the Sculptors have added a little 
kind of F eſtoons, ſpringing from 
the Flower whoſe Stalk lies on 
the Circumvolution of the Vo- 
lute; and ſuppoſed to repreſent 
the Locks of Hair hanging down 
both Sides of the Face. 


The Tonic, according to 4 


truvius, is made thus: Divide the 
Semidiameter of the Body of 
the Column below into eighteen 
Parts, take nine ſuch Parts, of 
which, three muſt go to the Cy- 
matium, one ro the Fillet, and 
two to the Cima or Ogee under 
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it; then take four Parts for the a Greek Lady, believe it to have 
Trochilus of the Volute or taken its Origin from thence: 
Scroll [the Trochilus is that But this being a Matter of no 
Member from whencetheScroll- great Uſe, we leaye every one 
begins] thence take four Paris to judge of it as he pleaſes. 
trom the Boultin, which is the The Capital of the Antients 
fourth Part of a Circle, and being found improper in angu- 
which muſt be carved with Eggs lar Columns, by reaſon of the 
and Anchors Then take two Diverſity of its Faces, Scamozz: 
Parts for the Aſtragal is carv'd compoſed a new one with four 
with Eggs and Anchors; then ſimilar Faces. 
take two Parts ſor the Aftragal Some Architeds, however, 
under the Boultin: The Aftra- won't allow the Volutes to 
gal is carved with Beads, and ſpring out of the Vaſe of the 
has a Filler on each Side of it, Capital, but will have them con- 
each one fourth of the Whole: fiſt of one and the ſame Rind 
Then the fix Parts remaining continued under the Abacus; 
muſt go to the half of the Vo- which, by this Means, will ap- 
Jute below. Then take eight pear the better ſupported; an In- 
more ſuch Parts; which muſt go ſtance of which we have in the 
to make the Remainder of the Five Orders. of M. Perrault. A 
. Frize or Neck of the Cupital; And they, would have Reaſon th 
and three more ſuch Parts for on their' Sides, were there the R 
the Aſtragal, under the Neck of ſame good Taſte in this, as in the d 
which one Part goes to the other Deſign ; but as that can't m 
Fillet, * bs be, we.muſt be contented with in 
Pialladio's Deſcription of this the other, whieh is eaſily de- be 
Capital agrees with that of /- ſign'd, and has a beautiful Ap- th 
traviut; and Scamozz?'s is ſo pearance. We 
blind, that I believe ſcarce any is true, the new Abacus, vz 
are the wiſer for it. - Which it has in his 49th Figure, 
M. Le Clerc ſays, the moſt being better. proportion'd, to the 21 
eſſential Part of this Capital is Largene(s of the Vojute than 
the Volute ; which ſeveral Ar- that of Scamozzz, renders it more th 
chiteQs imagine to have been in- graceful ; beſides, that it is fur- R 
| tended to repreſent. the Rind or ther inrich'd with little feſtoons WF 
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Bark of a Tree incloſed be: falling from the Volutes, which id 
tween the Abacus and Quarter- ſome modern Sculptors hae er 
Round, having its two Extremes been pleaſed to add, ef 
twiſted into Scrolls, pd thoſe *' He obſerves, ben there w. 


two Scrolls bound witli a large are Eggs cut.” ins Quarter- 

.-” Rope' in the Middle; which Round, their Namber ſhould de m 
| mes pretty near the Figure that 24; and the Shaft or. Fuſt ſhoul: 
pe Antients gave onthe two be channelled with an equa 


Indes of the Capital. Number of Flutings. wi 
Other Architects confidering - He adds, we. ſometimes all cei 
| that this Capital bears ſome Rer cut Pearls and Olives int" rat 
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it belong to the Shaft : But were 
the Capital made of a Matter 
different from that of the Shaft, 
then muſt the Aſtragal be con- 
fidered as a Bauguette, makin 
Part of the Capital, and not ot 
the Shaft: To which laſt the 
Fillet underneath would be left; 
were it otherwiſe, the Capital 
would be but poorly terminated 
by its Ovolo or Quarter- Round; 
beſides that, it would be too flat 
and ſquab. 

He adds, that the Antients 
having made the Baluſter of this 
Capizal very ſhort, there is ſome 
Difficulty in adjuſting the Vo- 
lutes to the Quarter-Round in 
the Capitals of the Pilaſters. 

This has occaſioned ſeveral 
ArchiteQs to flatten or diminiſh 
the Convexity of the Quarter- 
Round; which is a very confi- 
derable Irregularity, which they 
might have avoided, by lengthen- 
ing out the Baluſter, ſo as to go 
beyond the Quarter-Round ; at 
the ſame Time making the Cir- 
cumvolution of the Volute ad- 
vance a little further. 

However, ſays he;ifa Perſon has 
a mind to follow the Cuſtom, he 


means, if he chuſes to diminiſh - 


the Convexity of the Quarter- 


| _ here done, he com- 


mits a Fault, that has good Au- 
thority on its Side: Which, how- 
ever, he would do well to avoid, 
eſpecially as it may be done 
without much Trouble. 

A Difficulty of the ſame Kind 
may be met with in the Quarter- 
Round ot the modern Capital, 


which our Architects have like- 


wiſe diminiſhed, in order to re- 
ceive the Volutes more favou- 
rably, which ſhould further have 
a Gurvity, like that of the Aba- 
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cus; but from which a man is 
under a Neceflity of receding 
and of opening the Volutes, ſo 
as to be above the Quarter- 
Round, after it has run perpen- 
dicularly acroſs the Face of the 
Pilaſter: And the ſame, he lays, 
may be underſtood of the Roman 
Capital. 

he Corinthian Capital is much 
the richeſt; it has no Ovolo, 
and its Abacus is very different 
from thoſe of the Tuſcan, Doric, 
or Ionic; as having its Faces cir- 
cular, hollowed inwards, with 
a Roſe in the Middle ot each 
Sweep. 

Inſtead of Ovolo and Annu- 
let, here is only a Brim of a 
Vaſe; and the Neck is much 
lengthened and inrich'd with a 
double Row of each Leaves, 
bending their Heads down- 
wards, and between them ſmall 
Stalks ariſing, whence ſpring 
the Volutes, which do not re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Ionic Capital; 
and which inſtead of the four in 
the Ionic, are here ſixteen ; four 
on each Side under the four 
Horns of the Abacus, where the 
Volutes meet in a ſmall Leaf, 
which turns back towards the 
Corner of the Abacus. 

The Leaves are divided, each 
making three Ranges of leſſer 
Leaves, of which they are com- 
poſed; each leſſer Leaf is again 
moſt commonly parted into five, 
and are called Olive Leaves; 
but ſometimes into three, and 
are called Laurel Leaves: The 
middle Leaf, which bends down, 
is parted into eleven. In the 
Middle, over the Leaves, is 2 
Flower ſhooting out between the 
Stems and Volutes, like the Roſe 
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The Height of his Gees! is 
two Modules 3, and its Projec- 
ture 1 J. 15 

The Differences in the Cha- 
racter of this Capital are, that in 
Vitruvius, &c. the Leaves are 
in the Form of the Acanthus; 
whereas in the Antique, they 
are more uſually Olive Leaves. 

2. That their Leaves are uſu- 
ally unequal, and the undermoſt 
commonly being made the talleſt; 
but ſometimes the ſhorteſt ; tho 


they are ſometimes all equal. 


3. Sometimes the Leaves are 
ruffled, ſometimes. quite plain: 
The firſt Row generally bellies 


out towards the Bottom; but at 


other Times they are ſtraight. 


4. Sometimes the Horns of D 


the Abacus are ſharp at the Cor- 

ners, which ſeems to agree to 
the Rules of Vitruvius; but they 
are more uſually cut off. 

5. There is alſo ſome Diffe- 
rence in the Form and Size of 
the Roſ dme. 7 
6. The Volutes are alſo ſome- 
times joined to each other, and 
at other times wholly ſeparate. 

7. Sometimes the Spires of the 
Volutes continue twiſting, even 
to the End, in the ſame Courſe; 
and ſometimes they are turned 

back again, near to the Centre 
in the Form of an 8S. 

According to Fisruvius, the 
Height of this Capital (by the 
Aſtragal at the Bottom) is 


equal to the Diameter of the 


Body of the Column below, 
one ſeventh Part of which goes 
to thè Abacus, which conſiſts of 
a Boultin, a Filler, and a Plinth, 
8 no other than a larger 
PFillet.] | | 

The Abacus being ſubdivided 
into three parts,. one of them 


— 


* 
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oes to the Boultin, and a third 
art of the next goes to the Fil- 
let, and the reſt to the Plinth. 

The Height of the Aſtragal 
below the Capital, is one tweltth 
Part of the Diameter of the Bo- 
dy below, and is divided into 
three Parts; of which the Fillet 
contains one, and the Boultin 
two. 

Scamozzi makes this Capital 
in Height 1 & of the Diameter 
of the Column; which being di- 
vided into 75 Parts, four of them 

o to the Boultin, one to the 
illet, nine to the Plinth, and 
the reſt to the Neck. 

Palladio makes this Capital 
equal in Height to the Whole 
iameter of the Body of the 
Column below; and one fixth 
Part more, which is allow'd to 
the Abacus, by which he is ſup- 
poſed to mean all the Mouldings 
above the Acanthus Leaves. 
The Leaves of this Capital, 
M. Le Clerc ſays, are in Num- 
ber 16, 8 in each Row. ' 
Fach Leaf, ſays M. Le Clerc, 
is divided into ſeven or nine 
Plumes ; two of which, or to 
ſpeak more properly, one whole 
and an half on each Side go to 
form the Return or Deſcent. 

Sometimes the Return conſiſts 
of three Plumes almoſt intire, 
each Plume being divided ac- 
cording to the Nature of the 
Leaf. a . N 


Upon this he remarks, that 
'the, Leaves of the Capital are or- 
diuarity thoſe of Olive, thoſe of 
Acanthus, or thoſe of. Smallage ; 
but he gives the Preference to 
the two laſt, and particularly 
when the Corinthian is rai 
over any other Order. | 
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For its Leaves being flat and 
plain, they reflect more Light 
than the others, which are more 
wrought and uneven; for which 
Reaſon the firſt have a better Ef- 


than the laſt; which are only fit 
to be viewed near at hand. 

Hie likewiſe obſerves, that in 
making the Leaves either of this 
or the Roman Capital, great Care 
muſt be taken that they be well 
defigned ; particularly, that di- 
viding them into Plumes, thoſe 
Plumes. don't run too far off 
from one another, but ſhall all 
together appear to form one 


al fingle Leaf ; which muſt not be 
le too narrow towards the Top, 
ne that each Plume dire& to its Ori- 
th gin, c. Without ſuch Precau- 
to tion, the Leaves will loſe all 
p- their Grace and Beauty. 
gs If a Corinthian Order were to 
be placed very high, as in th 
al, Lanthorn of a Dome, he woul 
m- rather- chuſe not to divide the 
| Leaves of its Capital at all, but 
rc, to preſerve the Maſs intire. 
ine In ſome Capitals we find 
to Leaves that are finely wrought, 
ole which nevertheleſs are of an ex- 
treme ill Taſte, as thoſe of 


Olives, for inſtance, in ſome Pi- 
laſters. This, he ſays, he men- 
tions for the ſake of thoſe, who, 
having no great Share of Judg- 
ment, think they can't fail of 
doing well, if they do but-imi- 
tate what. they find in Buildings 
of Reputation. | 
The Compoſite Capital is ſo 
called, as partaking of the Doric 


nie in its Volutes, and of the 
Corinthian in its double Row of 
Leaves underneath, Which are in 
—_— 


fe, when ſeen. at a Diſtance, 


in its Quarter-Round, of the 
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M. Le Clerc ſays, the Leaves 
he gives it are of Laurel, which 
not being much edged or in- 
dented, are leſs delicate ; and 
for that Reaſon more ſuitable 
to the Volutes of this Capital, 
which are tolerably maſſive, but 
agreeable to the Modilions of 
the Eutablatures. | 
In the Middle of the Abacus, 
is a Flower, and under the 
Horns, Leaves which return up- 
yards, as in the Corinthian : But 
inſtead of Stalks in the Corinchi- 
an, the Compoſite has ſmall 
Flowers, which lie cloſe to the 
Vaſe or Ball, twiſting reund to- 
8 the WR of the Face of 
the Capital, and terminating in 
the Kale. pf onthe 

The' Height of the Compo 
Capital is Fo Modules rac 
Third, and its Projecture one 
Madule two Thirds, as in the 
Corintbiau. | 

1. The Differences of the 
Character of this Capital conſiſt 
in this; that the Volutes which 
ordinarily.deſcend and touch the 

Leaves, are in ſome Works of 
the Antique ſeparated from them: 
that the Leaves which are gene- 
rally unequal in Height, the 
lower Rank being the talleit, are 
ſometimes equal. | 

2. That the Volutes' of the 
Moderns generally ſpring out of 
the Vaſe; whereas they do in the 
Antique ordinarily run ſtraight 
the Length of the Abacus, over 
the Ovolo, without ſtriking into 
o G5 a 
3. That the Volutes, whoſe 
Thickneſs. is contracted in the 
Middle, and enlarg'd above and 
below in the Antique, in the 
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Works of the Moderns have 


their Sides parallel. 

4. That the Volutes which 
have been hitherto made, as tho* 
ſolid, both by the Antients and 

oderns, are now made much 
lighter, and more airy; the Folds 
ſtznding hollow, and at a Dif 
tance the one from the other, 

This Capital, called the Com- 
pofite or Roman, is made and di- 
vided by Vitravins, Scamoxzi, 


and Palladio; except that the 


Carving of this is different from 


at. 

Some Architects diſtinguiſh the 
Tuſcan and Doric Capitals, which 
have no Ornaments, by the Title 
of Capitals of Mouldings ; and 
the three other, which have 
Leaves and Ornaments, by the 
Title of Capitals of Sculpture. 

An Angular Capital, is a Ca- 
pital which bears the return of 
an Entablature, at the Corner of 
the Projecture of a Frontiſpiece. 

Capital of a Balluſter, is that 
Part which crowns the Balluſter, 
which ſometimes does ſome- 
what reſemble the Capitals of 
ſome Columns, and particularly 
the Ionic. 

M. Le Clerc gives the Capital 
of the Spaniſh Grder eight large 
Leaves, ſimple, but a little wav'd 
with grenate Stalks, or Flowers 
riſing among them, which may 
be managed in various Manners, 
according to the various Places 
where this Order is uſed. 

The Horns of the Abacus are 
ſapported by little Volutes ; the 
Middle of the Abacus being a- 
dorned with a Lion's Snout in- 
ſtead of a Roſe, which noble 
Animal is the Symbol of Spain 


and expreſſes the Strength and 


Gravity, as well as the Prudence 
of that Nation. 

In the Friezes over this Capi- 
tal may be added a terreſtrial 
Globe; with Cornucopia's, Palms 
and Laurels, which are fignifi- 
cant Ornaments that explain 
themſelves. 

Capital. of a Triglyph, is the 
Plat-band over the riglyph ; 
which Vitruvins calls Tenia. 
Alſo a Triglyph ſometimes does 
the Office of a Capital to the 
Doric Pilaſter. - 

Capital of a Nich, is a ſort of 

little Canopy made over a ſhal- 
low Nich, which covers or 
crowns a Statue. 
CAR A kind of rolling 
CARR : Throne uſed in Tri- 
CARRE I umphs for Victories, 
in which the General; fits and in 
the ſplendid Entries of Princes. 

CARACOL, a Term ſome- 
times uſed in Architecture for a 
Stair-Caſe, in a helix or ſpiral 
Form. e ehad ts 

CARCASE, is the Shell or 
Ribs of a Houſe, containing the 
Partitions, Floors, and Ratters 
made by the Carpenter; or it is 


the Timber Work (or, as it were, 


the Skeleton) of a Houſe, before 

it is lathed and plaſtered. It 1s 

otherwiſe called the Framing. 
The Price of Framing. Some 


Workmen fay, that the Price of 


Framing the Carcaſe of a Houle, 
(in the Country) is about eight 
Shillings. per Square, if the 
Workman pay for the ſawing of 
the Timber; and if he does not, 
about _ Shillings and Six- 
nce per Square. 
70 ATIDES or CARIA- 


” 


TES. See CARYATIDES. | 
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CARINA, a Term uſed in 
antient Architecture, a Name 
iven by the Romans to all 
uildings in the Form of a Ship, 


[from Carina, the Keel of a 


Ship, ] as we till uſe the Word 
Nave tor Navis, a Ship, the 


middle or principal Vault of our 


Churches, becauſe ir has that Fi- 


—_ 


CARPENTERS Hort, in a 
Building, includes the Framing, 
Flooring, Roofing ; the Fouu- 
dation, Carcate, Doors, Win- 
e 


Of Ca enters Work: The ſe- 
veral kinds of it, (in relation to 


Building) with their Prices and 


Methods ot meaſuring them, c. 
are too many to be comprehend- 


eld under this ; gay a Term 


as Carpenters Work ; for which 
Reaſon they ſhall be reterred to 
their Particulars, (as Framing, 
Flooring, Roofing, c.) 


1 
The Meaſurin of Carpenters 
ork. 597 5 


Carpenters Works, which are 
meaſurable, are Flooring Parti- 
tioning, or Roofing; all which 
are meaſured by the Square of ten 
Feet long, and ten broad; ſo 
that one Square contains 100 
ſquare Feet. e 

1. Of Flooring. 

If a Floor be 57 Feet 3 Inches 
long, and 28 Feet 3 Inches 
broad, how many Squares of 
Flooring is there in that Room? 

Multiply -57 Feet 3 Inches by 
28 Feet 6 Inches, and the Pro- 
duct is 1631 Feet, c. which di- 
vide by 100, {this is done by cut- . 
ting off two Figures towards the 
Right Hand with a Daſh, of the 
Pen,) and the remaining Figures 
are the Quotient, and the Figures 
cut off are Feet ; Thus 1631 di- 
vided by 100, by cutting off 3r 
from the Right Hand thereof, the 
Quotient is 16 Squares, and the 
3a:cpe-08f is. 20:Bear.. 


See the Work both by Decimats, and alſo by Feet and Inches. 
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 Facit 16 Squares, and 31 Feet. 


; Note, That 5_is the Decimal cauſe 3 Inches is a Re of a 


for Half of any Thing, 25 is the Foot, and F is the 


ecimal of 


ecimal for a Quarter, or 3 In- 6 Inches ; becauſe 6 Inches is 


ches; and 125 is the Decimal of 


1 Inch and half, or 3; be- 


half a Foot. 


Example 
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Example 2. Let a Floor be 
Feet 6 Inches long, and 47 
Feet 9 Inches broad; how ma- 


„ e 
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4 Squares are contained in that 
loor? | 


K. T. 
53 6 
47 9 
371 
212 


26 9 


. 13 4 6 
23 6 


25154 . 7 6 
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Facit 25 Squares, and 54 Feet. 


By Scale and Compaſſes. 


In the firſt Example, extend 
your Compaſſes from 1 to 28.5; 


and that Extent will reach from 


57. 25 to 16 Squares, and near a 
third Part. 

In the ſecond Example, ex- 
tend the Compaſſes from 1 to 
47-75, and that Extent will reach 


bove à half. 


om 53.5 to 25 Squares, and a- 


12.25 
82. 5 


6125 
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Of Partitioning. 
Example 1. If a Partition be- 
tween Rooms be in Length 81 
Feet 6 Inches, and in Height 12 
Feet 3 Inches; how many 
o—_— are contained therein ? 

e Length and Breadth be- 
ing multiplied together, the Pro- 
duct will be tes & which 
divide by 100, (as before has been 
ſhewn,) and the Anſwer is 10 


Squares 10 Feet ; the Inches or 


Parts in theſe Caſes. 


Faris 10 Squares 10 Feet; 


1 
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If a Partition between Rooms The Length and Breadth being 
be in Length 19 Feet 9 Inches, multiplied together, the Froduct 


and in Breadth 11 Feet 3 Inches; is 1032 Feet; which divided by 
how many Squares are contain'd 100, the Anſwer 


willi be 10 
therein? Squares and 32 Feet. 
. | 
11.25 X / 
45875 11 3 
18350 
2175 1009 3 
9175 2 2 
10032 2 3 
Of Roofing. in the Walls be 44 Feet 6 Inches 


It is a Rule among Workmen, 
that the Flat of any Houſe, and 
half the Flat thereof, taken with- 
in the Walls, is equal to the 
Meaſure of the Roof of the 
ſame Houſe; but this is when 


the Roof is true pitch'd; for if duct will be 812 Feet the Flat; 


the Roof be tnore flat or ſteep 
than the true Pitch, it will Mea- 
ſure to more or leſs accord- 
„ 

Example 1. If a Houſe with- 


18.25 
44 5 


— — 
9125 
7300 
7300 
Flat 812.125 
Half 406 


12118 


— 


Scale and Compaſſes. 


In che firſt Example of Parti- tent will reach from 82. 5. to ten 
tioning, extend the Compaſſes Squares and one Tenth. 
rom x, to 12. 25, and that Ex- | 


long, and 18 Feet 3 Inches 
broad ; how many ſquare Feet 
of Roofing will cover that 
Houſe ? 
Multiply the Length and 
Breadth together, and the Pro- 


the Half of which is 406, which 
being added to the Flat, the Sum 
is 1218; Which being divided by 
100, the Anſwer is 12 Squares, 
and 18 Feet. 


6 
0 


The Flat 812 1 6 
406 


— 


Sum 12118 


* 


— — — 


Facit 12 Squares, 18 Feet. 


In 
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In the ſecond Example, ex- 
tend the Compaſſes from t to 
11. 25, and that Extent will reach 
from 91.75 to ten Squares, and 
a little leſs than a third Parr. 

In the Example of Roofing, 
extend the Compaſſes from 18. 25, 
that Extent will reach from 44. 5 
to $12, the Flat; to which add 
the half-thereof, and the Sum is 


12.18, which is 12 Squares 18 * 


Feet, as above. 

There are other Works about 
a Building done by the Carpen- 
ter, that are meaſured by the 
Foot, running Meaſure; that is, 
by the Number of Feet in Length 
only, as Cornices, Doors and 
Caſes, Window- Frames, Gut- 
terings, Lintels, Summers, Skirt- 
Boards, Sc. f 8 
Note 1. In the meaſuring of 
Flooring, after the whole Floor 
has been meaſured, there are to 
be deducted out of it the Well- 
Holes for the Stairs and Chim- 
neys ; and in Partitioning, for the 
Doors, Windows, Sc. except 


{by Agreement) they are to be 


included. 

Note 2. In meaſuring of Roof- 
ing, ſeldom any Deductions are 
made for the Holes for the Chim- 
ney- Shafts, the Vacancies for 
Lanthorn-lights and Sky-lights; 


for they are more Trouble to the 


Workman, than the Stuff that 
would cover them is worth. 


CARPENTRY: [ of Carpen- 


tum, L. a Car or Cart] is the 


Art of cutting, framing, and 
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Joining large Pieces of Wood 
for the Uſes of Building; it is 
one of the Arts which is ſubſer- 
vient to Architecture, and is divi- 
ded into 2 Branches, viz Houſe 
Carpentry and ShipCarpentry. The 
firſt is employ'd in raiſing, roof. 
ing, flooring, c. of Houſes, 
Sc. And the ſecond, in the Con- 
ſtruction or Building of Veſſels 
— the Sea, as Ships, Barges, 


C. 

The Rules and Practices in 
Carpentry, are much the ſame 
with thoſe of Joinery, as to ſaw- 
ing, plaining, mortiſing tennant- 
ing, moulding, ſcribſng, pating; 
and fo alſo are the Tools or lu- 
ſtraments uſed by them, and like- 
wiſe the Stuff or Materials. Al! 
the Difference between the two 
Arts confiſts in this, that Car- 
peniry is uſed in the larger, 
ſtronger, and coarſer Work; 
and- Joinery in the ſmaller and 
more curious. N 
Fr. Pyrard ſays, that the Art 
of Carpentry is in its greateſt Per- 
fection in the Maldives Iſl andi: 
He obſerves that their Works 
there are ſo artfully managed, 
that they*will hold tight and firm 
without either Nails or Pins; 
and that they are ſo ingeniouſly 
and curiouſly put together, that 
no Perſon can take them to 
pieces, but one who is acquaint- 
ed with the Myſtery. 

To make a Carpenter's Bill: 
This is to be done after the fol- 
lowing Manner, 


” 


| Mr. 
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d oF | ' ; iy FE 
is Mr. Thomas Johnſon, of London, his Bill of Mate- 
t- fals had of, and Work done by John Robinſon, this 
10 23d of June 1733. | 
he 5 E 65M 
f- For 15 Loads of Oaken Timber, at 217. the Load 15 15 oo 
es, For 24 Loads of Fir Timber, at 33s. the Load 42 12 00 
n- For 156 Feet of Oaken Planks, two Inches thick, $2 Ea of 
els at 3 d. per Foot — 3 
es, For 15 M. 104. Nails, at 69. per MM. w— 04 10. oo 
For 6 C. of Deals, at 61. the C. — — 286 0; "0 
in For 30 lb. ot large Spikes, at 44. per lb. — o 10 OO 
me For 7 Weeks Work for myſelf at 35s. per Day 06 06 oo 
w- For 7 Weeks Work for my Man, at 27. 64. per Day oF 10 oo 
nt- 
185 | The Total is 113 oo 06 
u- —— 
ke- | | | | 
All But here it is to be noted, if Stairs, either at ſo much per 
wo the Carpenter does not work by Pair, or ſo much per Step, Mc. 
ar- the Day, then he writes or makes A 
ger, his Bill for ſo many Square of CARTON, 22 Deſign in 
rk; Roofing (at the Price agreed up- CARTOON, S Painting, made 
and on per Square) ſo much Money. on ſtrung Paper, to be after- 
ikewile, for ſo many Square wards calked through, and tranſ- 
Art of Flooring, at ſo much per ferred on the freſh Plaiſter of a 
Per- Square, ſo much Money. Wall, to be painted in Pref- 
= ; _ for ſo many Squares co. 
orks artitionin ſo much per | 
ged, Square, ſo — loney. N CARTIOUCEES, Jof Car- 
firm Alſo, for ſo many Square of CARTOUSES, toc cio, I- 
ins; Cieling Joiſts, c. CARTOUZEs, talian J. 
2uſly Windows are either ſet down an Ornament in Architecture, 
that at ſo much per Light, or ſo much Sculpture, c. repreſenting_ a 
to per Window. Scroll of Paper. It is uſually a 
aint» The Door Caſes at ſo much Table, or flat Member with a- 
der Piece, either inward or out- vings, on which is ſome Inſerip- 
Bill: ward. tion, or Device, Ornament of 
e fol- Mantletrees, Taſſels, c. at Armoury. Cypher, or the like. 


ſo much per Piece. 
The Lintelling, Guttering, 
Cornice, Winder - Boards, c. at 
. to much per Foot. 


Mr. 


They are ſometimes made of 
Stone, Brick, Plaiſter, Wood, 
Sc. for Buildings. | 


The 
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They are, in Architecture, 
often much the ſame as Modi- 
lions; only theſe are ſet under 
the Cornice, in Wainſcotting, 
and thoſe under the Cornice, at 
the Eaves of a Houſe. 


Perrault ſays, Cartouch is an Co 
Ornament of carved Work, of 


no determinate Form, whoſe 
Uſe is to receive a Motto or 
Inſcription. 8 - 
CARTRIDGES, 'in Archi- 
teQure, as ſome Workmen call 
them, are the ſame as Cartou- 
ches. N 
. CARYATIDES, 2 [ ſo called 
CaRIATES, I from the 
Caryatides'a People of Caria] 


are in Architecture, a kind | of 


Order of Columns ot Pilaſters, 
under the Figures of Women 
dreſs'd in long Robes, after the 
Manner of the Carian People, 
and ſerving inſtead of Columns 


to ſupport the Entablement, - 


"Vitruvins. relates the Origin 
of the Caryatidet. He obſerves, 
that the Greeks having taken the 


City of Car ia, led away their 


Women- Captives; and to per- 
petuate their Servitude, repre- 
ſented them in their Buildings 
as charged with Burdens, ſuch 
as thoſe ſupported with Co- 
umns, | 


M. Le Clerc, aptly enough, 


calls theſe, Symbolical Columns 


and tells us, that the antient 


Greeks had a Cuſtom in the Co- 
lumus of their publick Buildings, 
to add Figures and Repreſenta- 
tions of the Enemies they had 
| ſubdued, to preſerve the Memo- 
ry of their Victories. 


That they having reduced the 
rebellious Carians to Obedience, 


and led away their Wives Cap- 


— 


tives; and that the Lacedemo- 
niaut havihg vanquiſh'd the Per- 
fians at Platæa, they were the 


firſt Suqjects of theſe Columns; 


which have preſerved to late Po- 
ſterity both the Glory of the 
nquerors, and the Diſhonour 
of the Conquered. 

And hence originally came 
the Names Caryatides, and Per- 


Jian Columns; whlch Names 


have been ſince apply'd to all 
Columns made in human Fi- 


gures, though with Characters 
very different fromone another. 


M. Le Clerc likewiſe obſerves, 
that the Caryatides are not now 
repreſented 8 us, as they 
were among the Antients, viz. 
as Subjects of Servitude and 
Slavery, vis. with Hands tied 
before and behind, ſuch Charac- 
ters ſeeming injurious to the fait 
Sex; and for that Reaſon we 
give them others entitely oppo- 
ſite, 2 uſing them in build- 
ing Fut as ſingular Beauties, and 
ſuch/as make the greateſt Orna- 
ment thereof 

Among us, they are repreſent- 
ed under thq-hoble Symbols, or 
Images of FJuſtice, Prudence, 
Temperance, Fc. 

The —— ſhould always 
have their Legs pretty cloſe to 
each other, and even acroſs, or 
the one athwart the other, their 
Arms laid flat to their Bodies, or 
to the Head, or as little ſpread 
as poſſible; that as they do the 
Office of Columns, they may as 


near as poſſible bear the Figures 


of them. ä 
When the Caryatides are in- 
ſalated, they ſhould never have 
any great Weight to ſupport; 
nor greater than thoſe of Balco- 
5 nies, 


8 
0 


STC 


REL 
nies, Itt.e Galletles; or Night 


*Crownings, and their Entabla- 


tare and Pedeſtal are not to be 
thought ſo proper to bear great 
Loads: | 


If the Caryatides have a Pro- 
JeQure, beyond the Wall, in the 

anner of Pilaſters, they may 
be uſed in the Architecture of a 
Gallery or Salon, provided they 
may be not made to ſuſtain any 
Thing but an Entablature, the 


Weight of the Vault being born 
by the Wall behind, which ſerves 


them as a Ground or Bottom, 


The Caryatides * always 


to appear in Characters proper 
to the Places they ate uſed in. 
As for Inſtance, thoſe which ſup- 
port the Crowning « 
ſhould be Symbols or Repreſen- 
tations of Heroick Vertues. 
Thoſe whichare ſetin aPlace 
of Devotion, ſhould bear the 
Characters of Religion, and thoſe 
in Halls, and . Banquetting- 
Rooms, ſhould carry the Marks 
of Mirth and Rejoicing,. 
Caryatides, and common Co- 
lamns, ſhould never be uſed to- 
gether under the ſame Entabla- 
ture; for beſides that, there can 
never be a juſt Symmetry bes 


of a Throne, 


CA 


They may alſo upon Occaſion 
be raiſed upon Pedeſtals, which 


, onght not to be lower than one 


Third of. their Height: And be- 


- fides this, if there be Conſoles 


placed over their Heads, the Fi- 
gures may be made of a reaſon- 
able Height, 


Sometimes the Arms of the 


Caryatides are cut off for the 
reater Delicacy, as thuſe for 
nftance, in the Halls of the 


Swiſs Guards in the Louvre. 


But M. Le Clrc does not ap- 
prove of ſuch Mutilations. 

Theſe Kinds of Mutilations, 
Which are only uſed to make 
the Figures more light and deli- 


cate, or rather to make them 


more conformable to the Co- 
lumns, are only proper for Ter- 
mini, or Forms, which are a 
kind of Half-human Figures, 
ſeeming to proceed out of a 
Vagina or Shea. 

he Caryatides are ſometimes 
repreſented in the Form of An- 
gels; which, M. Le Clerc is of 
Opinion, ſhould not be, except 
at Baldaquins, and Altars, And 
ſuch as do appear under that ho- 


1x Form, ought, in his Opinion, 


to Iupport the Entablature with 


een them. The Figures of their Hands; or as others ſay, 


Women, as tall as common Co- 
lamns, would appear monſtrous, 
md-make all the reſt of the Ar- 
chitecture/ appear low and mean. 
gain, the Caryatides ſhould 
never be made of an immode- 
rate Stature, leſt being too large, 
tazy might become frightful to 
Ladies; and fot this Reaſon, 
one would chuſe to confinethem 
ſometimes under the Impoſt of 
a Portico, ſuch Impoſts ſerving 
them for an Entablature. | 
Vor, J. | | | $ 


: 
. 5 


With their Heads, as bearing it 
_ and without Trouble, 

e Entablature ſupported by 
Angels, M. Le Clerc would have 
to be of the Corintbhian Order: 
and that by the Vertues, of the 
Ionic; and both the one and the 
other ſome what leſs maſſive than 
the ordinary. . 
The Antients made the Caryg- 
tides frequently to ſupport Cor- 
bels or Baskets of Flowers; and 
N . * 3 theſe 
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theſe they called Caniferæ, and 
Ciſtiferæ. | ie 
CASCADE, is a Cataract or 
Water-Fall; either natural as 
that at Tidboli, c. or artificial, 
as thoſe of Verſailles, and that 
either falling with a gentle De- 
ſcent, as thoſe of Sceanx; in 
Form of aBuffette, as at Trianon; 
or by Degrees, in Form of a per- 
ron, as at St. Cloud; or from 
Baſon to Baſon, Qc. | 
CASING , Timber-Work, 
is the Plaiſtering a Houfe all 


CA 
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A Caſe of Crown Glaſs con- 
tains uſually twenty- four Tables; 
each Table being circular, or 


nearly ſo, and about three Feet 
ſix Inches, or three Foot eight 
Inches Diameter. a 

Newcaſtle Glaſs: A Caſe con- 
tains thirty-five Tables, and each 
Table does, or ought to contain 
ſix Feet of Glaſs. Some that 
have been meaſured, contained 
three Feet and a half on the up- 
per or circular End, and about 


eighteen or twenty Inches at the 


over on the Outſide with Mor- lower End. and the Perpendicu- 
tar, and then tne bo wet by a lar Height about three Feet. 
Ruler, with the Corner of a Mr. Leybonru, and from him, 
Trowel, or the like Inſtrument, Mr. Winz, ſays, that a Table of 
to make it reſemble the Joints Newa Glaſs contains about 
of Freeſtone; by Which Means, five Feet; and that forty-five of 
the hole Houſe appears as if thoſe Tables go tos Caſe. 
built thereof. . — Mr. Wing alſo ſays, that twen- 
As tothe Method of doing it: ty- five Tables make a Caſe of 
Some direct it to be done upon Normandy Glaſs, 
Heart Laths; becauſe that the CASEMAT E, 2 in Building, 
Mortar would in a little Time CASEMEN T, Sis a hollow 
decay Sap-Laths: And although Moulding; which” ſome Archi- 
it will require more Labour to teas make one Sixth" of a Cir- 
lath it with Heart, than with cle; and others, one Fourth. 
Sap Laths, yet will be better for CASEMENTS, in Architec- 
the Mortar to hang to, becauſe ture, are Windows to open. 
Heart-Laths are the narroweſt; As to the Price: Mr. Ley- 
and Laths ought to be cloſer to- hours ſays, they are valued ac- 
12 for Mortar, than for cording to their Largeneſs and 
z0am. They alſo ſay, that they the Goodneſs of their Work- 
commonly lay it on in two manſhip in. their Locks and Hin- 
Thicknefles, viz. a ſecond be- ges, from 35. to 20s. aCaſement. 
fore the firſt is dry. | Caſements about two Feet and 
As to the Price: It has been a half long, are worth about 45. 
done for 55 or 4d. 1 Yard, or 4s. 6d. apiece. | 
including Doors and Windows, olding Caſements, of the like 
i. e. meaſuring it as if there were Size, with Bolts, Hinges, &. 
none, and for 64. per V ard ex- about 12, or 13s. the Pair. 
cluding Doors and Windows, 
i.e. deducting. them from the 
Whole. T3 "Be 4 » 
CASE of Glaſs, as of Crown 


Mr. Wing ſays, theyare worth 
7d. or $4. the Pound, and ſome 
of them 94. 

Some Smiths in London have 

ca 
me nis, 1 


asked 64 à Pound for 
EI OSS 


pence 
oe 
0 

of 
try G 
Caſen 
that if 
the G 
Rate 
a ſma 


piece 


Gs 


ments, and (aid they were worth 
more if they had Turnbouts (or 
Turn - buckles, as ſome called 
tem, ) or Cock · ſpurs, aud Pull - 
backs at the hind Side, to pull 
to With. "HE 
Some Smiths in the Country 
make them by the Foot, meaſur- 


ing the whole Circumference * 


round by the outer Edge of the 
Caſement ; ſo if a Caſeiment be 
two Feet long, and 4 broad, 
they reckon it to make ſeven 
Feet. - 
In Suſſex, they have been of- 
fet d to be made for 64. per 
Foot, if ordinary; but if ſome- 
thing extraordinary (as Folding 
Caſements, c.) L d. a Foot. 
Of Painting them: They are 
uſually painted at three Halt- 
pence, two Pence, or three Pence 
apiece, according as they are in 
Largeneſs. 
Kh Hanging Caſe ment: Coun- 
try Glaziers ſay, Hanging of 
ir- Cement is Smiths Work, and 
that if they don't do it, they pay 
.c. de Glaziers for doing it, at the 
Rate of two Pence for hangin 
a ſmall Caſement, and three Pence 
apiece for large ones. 


2 


rk. ie Running of a melted Me- 

lin- al into a Mould prepared for 

ut, {Wot Purpoſe. | 

and Coſting of Lead on Cloth, is 

45 the Uſing. a Frame or Mould 
cover'd with Woollen Cloth, 

like Ned Linnen over it, to caſt the 


Oe. Lead into very fine Sheets. 
Caſting in Sand or Earth, isthe 

vorm Running of a Metal between 

ſome N, Frames or Moulds filled 


with Sand or Earth, wherein 


las been impreſs'd in crews 
Means of a Pattern, 


CASTING. with Founders. . 
and . 0 -raifed on a 


the Figure the Metal is to take, 


CA 


Caſting in Stone or Plaiſter, is 
the filling a Mould with fine 
liquid Plaiſter, that had been ta- 
ken in Pieces from off a Statue, 
or other Piece of Sculpture, and 


run together again. 


There are two Things to be 
minded in reſpect to the Mould. 

Firſt, That it be well ſoak'd 
in Oil, before the Plaiſter be run, 
to prevent its Sticking. 


Secondly, That each Piece of 


which it conſiſts, have a Pack- 
thread to draw it off the more 
eaſily when the Work is dry. 

Caſting in Joinery, &c. Wood 
is ſaid to caſt or warp, when ei- 
ther by its own Drought, or 


. Moiſture of the Air, or. other 


Accidents, it ſhoots or ſhrinks, 
and alters it Flatneſs and Strait- 
neſs and becomes crooked. 

CATACOMBS, Grotto's, or 
ſubtetraneous Plazes for the Bu- 
rial of the Dead. 

CATADROME, a kind of 
Engine like a Crane, uſed by 
Builders in lifting up and letting 
down any great Weights. 


CATAFALCO Tin alan, 4 
Scaffold] in Architecture, it is 


uſed for a Decoration of Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, or Painting, 
| imber-Scaffold, to 
ſhew a Coffin or Tomb in a Fu- 
neral Solemnity. 
CATENARIA [inthe Higher 
Geometry] a CurveLine, which 
a Chain or Rope forms itſelf in- 
to, when hung freely between 
two Points in Suſpenſion, 
CATHETA, aPerpendicular 
or Plumb Line falling from the 


Fxtremity of the Underſide of 


the Cymatium (of the Ionic Ca- 
ital) through the Centre of the 
olute, | 


Oa CATHETUS, 
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CATHETUS, in Geometry, 
a Perpendicular, or a Line, or 
Radius, falling perpendicularly 
on another Line or Surface. 
Cuatcbhetus of Incidence, in Ca- 
toptricks, is a right Line drawn 
from a radiant Point perpendi- 
cular to the Plane of the Specu- 
lum or Mitrour. ? 
- Cathetus of Reflection, or of the 
Eye, is a Right Line drawn from 
any Point of a reflected Ray, per- 
pendicular to the Plane of Re- 
flection, or of the Speculum. 
Cathetus of Obliquation, is a 
Right Line drawn perpendicular 
to the Speculum in the Point of 
Incidence or Reflection. 
Cathetus, in Architecture, is a 
perpendicular paſſing along 
through the Middle of a Column. 
See CATHETA. Sins 
CATOPTRICKS [of 
dle Gr. a Speculum] the 
Science of Reflex Viſion, or that 
Branch of Opticks, which treats 
of, or gives the Laws of Light 
| Ae: from Mirrours or Spe- 
cula. 


CAVETTO. [the Word is 


Italian, and ſignifles the fame as 
hollow a hollow Member, or 
round concave Moulding con- 
taining a Quadrant of a Circle, 
and having a quite contrary Effect 
to thar of a Quarter-Round, it is 


uſed as an Ornament in Cor- 


nices. Fi 3 pad 
Mr. Felibien takes Notice, 
that Workmen eonfound the Ca- 
vetto with a Scotia, but to ill 
Parpoſe, the Cavetto being in- 
deed only half a Scotia. 

When it is in its natural Situa- 
tion, it is by Workmen frequent- 
ly called Gula, or Guele, or 
Mouth, in Ezghfp; and when 
inverted, Gorge or Throat. 


CE 


.CAVASION,in Architecture, 
a Term uſed to ſignify the Un- 
der-digging or Hollowing of the 
Earth for the Foundation of a 
Building. This, Palladio ſays, 
ought to be the ſixth Part of the 
Height of the whole Building. 

AULICOLES, 2 are 8 leſſer 
CAULICOLI, - 5 Branches 
or Stalks in the Coriutbian Capi- 
tal, ſpringing out from the four 
greater or principal Caules or 

Statks. | 

The eight Volutes of this Or- 
der are ſuſtained by. four Caules 
or primary Branches of Leaves, 
and from which theſe Caulicoles 


or leſſer Foliages do ariſe. 


Some Authors confound theſe 
with the Volutes themſelves; 
ſome with the Helices in the 
Middle; and ſome with the 
principal Stalks whence they 
ariſe. _ | | 

Some define them to be car- 
ved Scrolls (under the Abacus) 
in the Corinthian Capital. 

CEILING, the upper Part or 

Roof of a lower Room, or a Lay 
or Covering of Plaiſter over 
Laths nail'd on the Bottom of 
the Joiſts, which bear the Floor 
of the upper Room, or on Joilts 
put up for that Purpoſe, and cal- 
ted Ceiling-Joiſts, if it be in a 
o 

Theſe Plaiſter'd Ceilings are 
much uſed. in Exgland, more 
than in any other Country, nor 
are they without their Advantae 
'ges, they making the Rooms 
lightſome, are excellent in Caſe 
of Fire, ſtop the Paſſage of the 

Duſt, and leſſen the Noiſe over 
Head, and in the Summer-Time, 
make the Air of the Room 
cooler, FOOTY 


1 
; 
1 


Ot 


Of Meaſuring Ceilings: This 
Sort of Work is uſually done 
bythe Yard (containing nine ſu- 
pexficial Feet,) and in takingthe 
Dimenſions, if the Room be 
wainſcotted, they conſider how 
far the Cornice bears into the 
Room, by putting a Stick per- 
pendicular to the Ceiling, cloſe 
o the Edge of the uppermoſt 
Part of the Cornice, and mea- 
ſuring the Diſtance from the per- 
pendicular Stock to the Wain- 


ſcot; twice which Diſtance is 


ded ucted from the Length and 
Breadth of the Room taken upon 
the Floor, and the Remainder 
gives the true Length and Breadth 
of the Ceiling; which if it be ta- 
ken in Feet, as it moſt uſually is, 
the one being multiply'd into 
the other, and the Product divi- 
ded by 9, gives the Content in 
Yards ſquare. | 

As tofthe Price: The Work- 
manſhip, viz. Lathing, Plaiſter- 
ng, and F iniſhing, is common- 
ly teck on'd at London, at about 
two Pence three Farthings per 
vr | 
In ſome Places of the Coun- 
try, as Kent, c. they have three 
Pence a Yard. And in ſome 


ſay they have four Pence for 
Workmanſhip only. 8 
But if the Plaiſterer finds all 
Materials, and lath it with Laths 


of Heart of Oak, they uſually 


reckon 17. a Yard, and if Fir- 
Laths, about 8 4 

> CEILING-Foifts or Beams. 
Ot meaſurivg them: The 
Workmanſhip of putting up 
Cerling-Forfts, is meaſured by th 
Square; ſo that the Length in 
Feet being multiplied by the 
Breadth in Feet, and two Places 


CE 


of Figures being cut off on the 
Right Hand, what remains on 
the Left Hand, is Squares; and 
what is cut off is odd Feet, 25 
of which make a Quarter; 50, 


a half; 75, three quarters of a 


Square, 


As for the Price; The putting 


up Ceiling-Foiſts is valued at 4, 
5, or, ſome ſay, 6s, a Square. 
CELERITYf{in Mechanicks! 
is the Velocity or Swiftneſs of a 
moving Body, or that Affection 
of a Body in Motion, by which 
it is enabled to paſs over a cer- 
tain Space in a certain Time. 
CELLS, are little Houſes, 
Apartments, or Chambers; par- 
ticularly thoſe wherein the An- 
tient Monks and Hermits, &c, 
liv'd in Retirement. 
CELLARS, are the loweſt 
Rooms in a Houſe; the Ceil- 
ings of which lie level with the 
Surface of the Ground on which 
the Houſe ſtands, or at moſt, but 
very little higher. d Rp 
*. 0 oy Situation : * 
e otton lays, they ought, 
ae the whole Houſe bes dele 
lared, to be ſituated on the North 
Side of the Houſe, as ſtanding 


in Need of a cool and freſh 
Parts of Saſſex, ſome Workmen Ai 


ir. | 
Of Digging them; They are 
uſually 2 by the Solid Yard, 
which contains:twenty-ſeven ſo- 
lid Feet; therefore the 


| and A, 
Length, Breadth, and Depth be- 


ing all multiply'd together, and 

the Product divided by 27, the 

Quotient will give the Content 

in ſolid Yards. | 

- CEMENT, Hin the general 
C/EMENT', For the Word, 
CIMENT, Sfgnifies any 

W ot glutinous, or 


tenacious 
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tenacious Nature, proper for 
binding, uniting,. and keeping 
Things in Coheſion. 

Cement, in Architecture, is a 
ſtrong Sort of Mortar, uſed to 
bind or fix Bricks or Stones to- 
gether for ſome kind of Mould- 
ings; or in cementing a Block 
of Bricks (as theyicall it;) for 
the carving of Capitals, Scrolls, 
or the like. | 

It is of two Sorts; one called 

or Cement, and the other Cold 
Cement; becauſe the Hot Cement 
is made and uſed with Fire; and' 
the Cold Cement is madeanduſed 
without Fire. 
To make the Hor Cement, 
take half a Pound of Bees-Wax, 
an Ounce of fine Brick-Duſt, 
an Ounce of Chalk-Duſt or 

owdered Chalk; fift both the 

rick-Duſt and Chalk through 
2 fine Hair-Sieve, (the Brick and 
Chalk may be beat in a Mortar, 
before it is ſifted .) Let all theſe 
be boiled together in a Pipkin, 
or other Earthen Veſſel, for about 
a quarter of an Hour, keeping it 
- continually ſtirring with a Piece 
of lron or Lath, then take it off, 
and let it ſtand for four or five 
Minutes, and it is fit for Uſe, 

The Bricks which are to be 

exmented with this Kind of Ce- 
ment, muſt be made hot by the 
Fire, before the Cement is ſpread 
on them; and after that, be rub- 
bed to and fro one upon another, 
after the ſame Manner that Joi- 
ners do, when they glue two 
Boards together. a | 

The Cold Cement is leſs uſed ; 
and is accounted a Secret known 
but to few Bricklayers. - 

It is made after the following 
Manner ; | 


> 
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Take a Pound of old Che hire 
Cheeſe, pare of the Rind, and 


throw it by, then cut or grate 
the Cheeſe very ſmall,-put it in- 
to a Pot with a Quart of Cows 
Milk ; ler it ſtand all Night, and 
in the Morning, takethe Whites 
of twenty-four or. thirty Eggs, 
and a Pound of the beſt un- 
ſlack'd or quick Lime, and beat 
it in a Mortar to a very fine 
Powder, ſift it in a fine Hait- 
Sieve, put the Cheeſe and Milk 
to it in a Pan, or Bowl, and ſtir 
them well * witha Trowel 
or ſuch like Thing, breaking the 
Knobs of the Cheeſe, if there be 


any, then add the Whites of 


Eggs, and temper all well toge- 


ther, and it will be fit for Uſe. 


This Cement will be of a white 
Golour; but if you will have it 
of the Colour of Brick, put in- 
to it, either ſome very fine Brick- 
duſt, or ſome Almegram, but 
not too much, but juſt enough 
to give it a Colour. 
CENTRE, Tin Geometry] 
of a Circle, is a Point in the 
Middle of a Circle, or-circular 
Figure, from which all Lines 
drawnto the Circumference, are 
equal. 

Centre of a Parallelagram ot 
Polygon, is the Point wherein its 
Diagonals interlect. 

Centre of Magnitude is a Point 
equally remote from the extream 
Parts of a Line, Figure, or 
Body; or the Middle of a Line 
or Plane, by which a Figure or 
Body is divided inta twa equal 
Parts. | 

Centre of a Sphere is the Poin t 
from which all the Lines drawn 
to the Surface, are equal. 


Cenire 
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Centre of an Ellipfisis that Point 
where the two Diameters, the 


. Tranſverſe, and the Conjugate, 


inter ſect each other. 

Centre of Gravity, in Mecha- 
nicks, is a Point within a Body, 
through which, if a Plane pals, 
the Segments on each Side will 


| equiponderate, ji. e. neither of 


them can move the other; 

CENTRAL, ſomething rela- 
8 to a Centre, 

CHALK, a white Subſtance 
uſually accounted as a Stone: 
Though Dr. Slare thinks there 
is not ſufficient Reaſon for it; 
fince it having been examin'd by 
the Hydroſtatical Balance, it is 
found to want much of the 
Weight and Conſiſtence of a 
real Stone. 

Chalk is of two Sorts, the 
hard dry ſtrong Stone, uſed in 
making Lime; the other is a 
ſoft unctuous Chalk, uſed for 
paring Lands : eaſily diſſolv- 
ing with Rain and Froſt. 


. CHAMBER, in a Houſe, or 


Building, is any Room ſituate be- 
tween the lowermoſt (excepting 
Cellars,) and the uppermoſt 
Rooms. So that there are in 
ſome Houſes two, in othersthree 
or more Stories of Chambers. 
Sir Heury Motton directs, that 
the principal Chambers for De- 
light be ſituated towards the 


As to the Proportions : The 
ngth of a well-proportion'd 
odging (hould be the Breadth 
and half of the ſame, or ſome 
{mall Matter leſs; but ſhould ne- 


CH 


yer exceed that Length. As for 
the Height, three Fourths of the 
Breadth will be a fit 2 e 

Palladio directs that Chambers, 
Antichambers, and Halls, either 
flat, or arched, be made of the fol- 
lowing Heights. | 

It they be flat, he adviſes to 
divide the Breadth into three 
Parts, and to take two of them 
for the Height of the Story from 
the Floor to the Joiſt, as in the 


Figure, 


et the Figure repreſent the 
Chamber, whoſe Height you 
would find, which ſuppoſe to 
have in Breadth 24 Feet within 
the Work, which ſhall be divided 
upon the Line AB into three 
equal Parts within Points, where 


is mark'd the Numbers 1, 2, 3, 


each Part being eight Feet ; two 
of each Parts ſhall be the Height 
of the Chamber, c. to wit, fix> 


teen Feet from the Floor to the, 


Joiſt. 2 2 

If you would have it higher, 
the Breadth mnſt be divided into 
ſeven Parts 
for the Height. 


n 


of which take five 
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Let the Figure be of the ſame wit, twenty-four Feet within 
Breadth with the foregoing, ro the Work, which ſhall be divided 
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4pon the Line AB into ſeven e- 
qual Parts; take five of them to 
make the Height of the Story 

AC and B 5, and the ſaid 
Height will be ſeventeen Feet 


— 2962 ne 


Let the Figure be of the ſame 
Breadth, viz. twenty-four Feer 
within the Work; which divide 
upon the Line AB into four e- 


qual Parts; three of which you 


mult take for the Height of the 
Story, which will be eighteen 
Feet from the Floor to the 
. 775 


the ſecond Story fhall be 4 
y elltp Part lefs than the ham. 


- The Height of the Chambers of 


two Inches from the Floor untq 
the Joiſts. * 7 

Or divide the ſaid Height into 
four Parts; and three of thoſe 
Parts will like wiſe give a greatet 
„ - 


11 


bers below; as ſuppoſe its fitſt 
Story be tixteen Feet from the 
Floor to the Joiſt, divide the ſix- 
teen Feet into twelve equal Parts; 
und take eleven of them, which 
will make fourteen Feet eight 
Inches for the Height of the ſe- 
cond Floor to the Joiſt. 
Again, ſuppoſe the firſt Story 


. be. ſeventeen Feet two Inches, 


and in twelve equal Parts; 
take eleven of them which will 


make fifteen Feet, ſeven Inches 


for the Height of the ſecond 
Story from the Floor to the 
R 

f If you would make above the 
Second Story and Attic, or third 
Story, the ſecond muſt always 
be divided into twelve equal 
Parts; nine of which will give 


the Height from the Floor to the 


Bottom of the Joiſts: 3 


C 


EH 


In the building of Chambers, 
Regard ought to be had as well 
to the Place of the Bed, which 
is uſually fix or feven Feet 
ſquare; and the Paſſage, as well 
to the Situation of the Chim- 


ney; which, for this Conſidera- 


tion, ought not to be placed juſt 


in the Middle, but diſtant from 


it about two Feet, or two and a 
half, to the End it may make 
Room for the Bed; and by this 
Means the Inequality is little 
diſcern'd, if it be not in Build- 
ings of the Breadth at leaſt of 24 
Feet within the Work; and in 
this Caſe, it may be placed juſt 
in the Middle. 

- CHANCEL [fo called, of 
Cuncellæ, Lettices or croſs Bars, 
wherewith the Chancelt were an- 
cently encompaſſed, as they are 
now with Rails] a Part of the 
Choir of a Church, between the 
Altar, and the Communion-T a- 
ble, and the Baluſtrade or Rails 


that incloſe it; where the Mini- 


ſter ſtands at the Celebration of 
the Holy Communion, 


CHANNEL in Architecture, 


is particularly uſed for a Part of 
te Toric Capital, a littlehollow'd, 
in Form of a Canal, lying un- 
der the Abacus, and running the 
whole Length of the Volute, 
incloſed/ by a Liſtel; or it is 
Otherwiſe deſcribed to be that 
Part of the Ionic Capital, which 
s under the Abacus, and lies 


open upon the Echinus or Eggs, 


which has its Centres or Turn- 

ings on eyery_ $lde, to make the 
olates. * | N 
Channel of the Larmier is the 

Soffit of a Cornice which makes 

the'Pendant Moucherte. _ 

* Channel of the Volute, in the 

{nic Capital, is ihe Face of its 


CH 


Circumyolution, incloſed by 2 
Liſtel. 


.CHANTLATE, in Building, 


a Piece of Wood faſtened near 
the Ends of the Rafters, and pro- 


jecting beyond the Wall to ſup- 


Porttwo'or three Rows of Tiles, 


ſo Placed, to hiader the Rain 


Water from trickling down the 
Sides of the Walls. 
CHAPEL 2A fort of little 
CHAPPEL 5 Church, where 
an Incumbent, under the Deno- 


mination of a Chaplain, of- 


ficiates. | 
CHAPLET, aString of Beads, 


called Pater-nofters, uſed in the 


Romiſh Church. 

CHAPLET, in Arcbitecture, 
is a ſmall Ornament cut or car- 
ved into round Beads, Pearls, 
Olives, and Pater-noſters, as is 
frequently done in Baguettes. 
A Chaplet is, in truth, little 
elſe but a Baguette, inrich'd with 
Carving! 7 | | 
CHARGE, in Painting. Over- 
Charge is an om, es Repre- 
ſentation of any Perſon, wheres 


in the Likeneſs is preſerved, but 


ridiculed, > 

The Method is to puſh out 
and heighten ſomething already 
amiſs in the Face, wheher by 
way of Defe& or Redundancy : 
Thus, v. gr. if Nature has given 


a Man a Noſe a little larger 
than ordinary, the Painter falls 


in with her, and makes the Noſe 
extravagantly long; or if the 
Noſe be naturally too ſhort, in 
the Painting, it ſhall be made a 
mere Stump; aud ſo of the 


elt. 4 
CHARNEL, a Building, a 
kind of a Portico or Gallery, 
uſually in or near the Church- 
Yard, over which were antient- 


ly 
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iy laid the Bones of the Dead, 


after the Fleſh was totally con- 


ſi 
The Horſe- 


ſumed. | 
CHESNUT.. . 

\ Cheſnut, lays a certain Author, 
ought to be univerſally propa- 
gated, being ea! ly Increaſed 
from , Layers, and grows in 

goodly, Standards, and bears a 
moſt glorious Flower a 
much uſed for Avenues in France, 
and was brought into theſe Parts 
of Europe from Tarkey, and has 


been raiſed from Nuts brought 


from thence; which grow well 
with us, and in Time to fair 
large Trees, full of Boughs and 
Branches, green - leaved, and 
ſtreak ed on the Edges; with 
Threads in the Middle, that in 
their native Country turn to 
Cheſuuts; but rarely with us. 


It is. valued for the fair green 


Leaves and Flowers ; and for 


want of Nuts is propagated by | 


Suckers: Its Name comes from 
the Property of the Nuts, which 
in Txrkey are given to Horſes for 
their, Provender, to cure ſuch as 
have Coughs, or are broken- 
winded. _. 55 

Mr Chomel ſays, that nothing 
feems to him more agreeable, or 
that would bring more Profit to 
a Country, than Ceſusts planted 
in Rows, well managed, and 
kept in good order; which would 
not oniy be pleaſing to the Eye, 
but the Flower would be agree- 
able to the Smell, and the Taſte 
in Time will alſo be gratified. 

Theſe Trees are of quick 
Growth, they ſhoot up in a lit- 
tle Time, and their Leaves, which 
are very fair and beautiful, will 
_ a Shade, which. will invite 

eople to retire under them. 


«0.1! 
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In ſome Places he tells vs, 
that Cheſnut - Trees grow like 
Oaks, and make Foreſt Trees ; 
they likewiſe plant them at a 
Foot Diſtance one from the 
other, like young Oaks for Cop- 
ice and Underwood ; but this 
is rarely done, becauſe they are 
not good for burning, by reaſon 
of their crackling in the Fire, 
and Aptneſs to burn Peoples 
Clothes that ſit at it. 

As to the particular Uſes of 
Cheſnut Timber, they are next 
to the Oak, moſt coveted by 
Carpenters and Joiners ;- and for- 
merly moſt of our antient Houſes 
in London were built of it, there 


being a large Foreſt of them not 
far fr 


tar from this' City in the Keign 
of our King Henry Il. 

It makes the beſt Stakes and 
Poles for | Wiſadoes, Pediments 
for Vine Props and Hops; it is 
alſo proper for Mill-Timber and 
Water; Works, or where it may 
he d 

It is ſo prevalent againſt Cold, 
that Cheſuxt-Trees defend other 
Plantations from the Injuries of 
the Teverelſt Froſts,' 

The Cheſnnt-Tree is alſo pro- 
per for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, 
Chairs, Stools,' Bedſteads, an 
Wine-Casks, and thoſe for 0- 
ther Liquors, . giving the Liquor 
the leaſt' TinQture of the Wood 
of any whatſoever ; and having 
been dipped in ſcalding Oil, or 
well pitched, is extremely du- 
rable. It will look fair with- 


out, indeed, when rotten with- 


in; however, the Beams give 
warning of a fall of a Houſe 
by their cracking. Es 


In ſmall Apartments 
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The Coals of this Woed are 
excellent for the Smith, ſoon 
kindled, and as ſoon quenched. 

CHIMNEY, that Part of a 
Room, Chamber, or Appart- 
ment, wherein the Fire is made. 

Chimneys conſiſt of theſe fol- 
lowing Parts: The Jaumbs or 
Sides coming out perpendicu- 
larly, ſometimes circularly, c. 
from the Back, the Mantletree, 
which reſts on the Jaumbs; the 


. 
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Tube or Funnel which conveys 
away the Smoke; the Chimmey- 
Piece or Moulding, which is on, 
the Foreſide of the Jaumbs over 
the Mantletree, and the Hearth 
or Fire-Place. 

Palladio lays down the follow 
ing Proportions for the Breadths 
and Depths of Chimmeys ou the 
Inſide, and for that Height to 
the Mantletree. | 


Chimneys in 


— EE eI.- 


| Breadth. 


| Height. | Depth. | 


Halls, 


6, 7, or 8 Peet. 43, or 5 Feet. z + or 3 Feet. 


Chambers, 


_ [55,6,0r 7 Feet. g, or 44 Feet. az, or 2+ Feet. 


Studies and Wardrobes 4,44, or 5 Feet. 4, or 44 Feet. a, or 24 Feet. 


——äé 


Wolfins orders the Breadth of 
the Aperture at Bottom to be to 
the Height as three to two, to 
the Depth as four to two. 
the 
Breadth is three Feet, in Bed- 
Chambers four, in larger Apart- 
ments five, in ſmall Banquet- 
ting Rooms five and a half, in 
large fix, 

ut the Breadth muſt never 
exceed two and a half, leſt there 
deing too much Room for Air 
and Wind, the Smoke be driven 
into the Room: Nor muſt the 
Height be too little, leſt the 
dmoke miſs its Way, and be 
check'd at firſt ſetting out. | 

The fame Author adviſes to 
dave an Aperture, through which 
ne internal Air may, on Occa- 
lon, be let into the Flame to 
aive up the, Smoke, which the 
nternal Mir would otherwiſe bg. 
maple to do. | 


Some make the Funnel twiſt⸗ 
ed, to prevent the Smoke's de- 
ſcending too eaſily ; but the bet- 


ter Expedient is to make the 


Funnel narrower at Bottom than 
at Top, the Fire impelling it up 
more eafy when contracted at 
the Bottom ; and in mounting it 
finds more Space to diſengage it- 
ſelf, and therefore will have leſs 
Occaſion to return into the 
Room. 

Mr. Felibien orders the Mouth 
of the Tube, or that Part joined 
to the Chimney-Back, to be a 
little narrower than the reſt; 
that the Smoak coming to be re- 
pelled downwards, meeting with 
this Obſtacle, may be prevented 
from getting into the Room. 

To prevent ſmoaking Chim- 
neyt, Mr: Lucar adviſes to leave 
two Holes, or make two Pipes 
in the Chimneys one over the 


other on each Side, the one ſlo- 


ping 
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ping upwards, and the other 
downwards ; thro' theſe Holes 
or Pipes, ſays he, the Smoke 
will eaſily paſs out of any Fun- 
nel which, way ſoever the Wind 


blows. [ 

Philip D'Orme adviſes to pro- 
vide a hollow Braſs Ball, of a 
reaſonable Capacity, with a ſmall 
Hole in one Side for the putting 
in Water, to be hung up in the 
Chimney, at a Height a little a- 
bove the greateſt Flame, (with 
the Hole upwards,) by an Iron 
Wire that fhall traverſe the Chim- 
ney a little above the Mantle- 
tree; where, as the Water grows 
hot, it will rarefy and drive thro? 
the Aperture or Hole in a va- 
poury Steam, which will drive 
up the Smoke that would other- 
wiſe linger in the Funnel. 

Some think it would be bet- 
ter if this Braſs Ball were made 
with a ſhort Noſe to Icrew off 
Iden it is to be fill'd with Wa- 
ter ; and then the Hole at the 
End of this Noſe need not be 
bigger, than that at the ſmall 
End of a Tobacco-Pipe. 

It alſo may be proper to have 
two of theſe Balls, one of which 
may ſupply the Place of the 


other when it is exhauſted; or, 


upon Occaſion, to blow the Fire 
in the mean Time. 

Others place a kind of move- 
able Vane or Weather-Cock on 
the Top of the Chmmrey; to that 
what Way ſocver the Wind 
comes, the Aperture of the Chim- 
wey will be skreen'd, and the 
Smoke have free Egrels.. _ 

Indeed the beſt Prevention of 
a ſinoking Chianey ſeems to lie 
in the proper placing of the Doors 
of a Room, and the apt fallin 
back of the Back, and due ga 
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thering of the Wings and Breaſt 
of the Chimmey. 

Rules about Timbers near 
Chimneys : It is a Rule in Build- 
ing, that no Timber be laid with- 
in twelve Inches of the Foreſide 
of the Chimuey Jaumbs ; that all 
the Joiſts on the Back of any 
Chimney be laid with a Trimmer, 
at fix Inches diſtance from the 
Back; that no Timber be laid 
within the Funnel of any Chim- 


ey. 

r Hooks, are Hooks of 
Steel and Braſs, put into the 
Jaumbs of Chimneys, into each 
Jaumb one, for the Handle of 
the Fire Tongs and Fire Pan ta 
reſt in, 

Their Price: The Steel Hooks 
are about 15. the Pair, and the 

als about 27. the Pair in Lon 


a. | ö 

Chimney Faumbs, are the Sides 
of a Chimney, commonly ſtand- 
ing out perpendicularly (but 
ſometimes circularly) from the 
Back, on the Extremities of 
which the Mantletree reſts. See 
CORNER-STONE. 

Chimney-Piece, is a Compoſi- 
tion of certain Mouldings of 
Wood or Stone, ſtanding on 
the Foreſide of the Jaumbs, and 
coming over the Mantletree. 

The Price: Chimmey-Pieces of 
Free-Stone, wrought plain, are 
worth 10s. but there may be 
ſuch Mouldings wrought in 
them, as' with their Coves, and 
other Members, may be worth 
29,39, or 40s, per Piece. 
 Chimmey-Pieces of Egyptian 
Marble, or black-fleak'd Marble, 
or of Rome, or liver-coloured 
Marble, (of an ordinary Size,) 
are” worth twelve or fourteen 
Pounds per Piece. | 


Chimney 
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Chimmey-Pieces of Wood, are 
alſo of different Prizes, as from 
ten to twenty Shillings a Piece, 
more or leſs, according to their 


Size, Goodneſs of the Stuff, and 


Curioſity of Workmanſhip, 
' The Price of painting Chim- 
wey-Pieces ; They are uſually 
painted by the Piece, at about 
two Shillings each, more or leſs, 
according to their Magnitude, 
and Goodneſs of the Work. 
In'the Year 1713 was publiſh- 
ed a French Book, intitled, La 
Mechanique du Feu; or, The 
Art of augmenting the Effects, 
and diminiſhing the Expence of 
Fire, by M. Ganger, which was 
ſince publiſhed in Engl; by Dr. 
Deſaguliert; in which the Au- 
thor examines what Diſpoſitions 
of Chimneys are moſt propgr to 
augment the Heat; and alſo 
— geometrically, that the 
iſpoſitions of parallel Jaumbs, 
with the Back inclined as in the 
common Chimneys, is leſs fitted 
for reflecting Heat into a Room, 


man parabolical Jaumbs, with 


the Bottom of the Tablette hori- 
zontal. a 
He alſo gives ſeveral Con- 
ſtructions of his new Chimneys, 
and the manner of executing or 
making them. | 
Of meaſuring Chimneys: Brick- 
layers commonly agree for build- 
ing of Chimneys by the Hearth ; 
yet they ſonietimes work them 
by the Rod, as in other Brick- 


ork, and then their Method 


of taking the Dimenſions is as 


| follows : 


If you are to meaſure a Chim- 


ney e by itſelf, with- 


out any Party Wall adjoin'd, 
then gitt it about for the Length, 
and the Height of the Story is 
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the Breadth; the Thickneſs muſt 
be the ſame the Jaumbs are of, 
provided that the Chimmey be 
wrought upright from the Man- 
tletree to the Cieling, not de- 
ducting any thing for the Vacan- 
cy between the Floor (or Hearth) 
and the Mantletree, becauſe of 
the: Gatherings of the Breaſt and 
Wings, to make Room. for the 
Hearth in the next Story. ' 

If the Chineney-Back be a Party 
Wall, and the Wall be meaſured 
by itſelf, then you muſt meaſure 
the two Jaumbs and the Breaſt 
for a Length, and the Height of 
the Story tor the Breadth, at the 
_ Thickneſs the Jaumbs were 
of. | 
When you meaſure Cimney- 
Shafts, girt them with a Line 
round about the leaſt Part of 
them for the Length, and the 
Height will be your Breadth. 
And if they be four Inch 
Work, then you muſt ſet down 

our 1 hickneſs at one Brick- 

ork; but if they be wrought 
nine Inches thick, (as ſometimes 
they are, when they ſtand high 
and alone above the Roof.) then 
you muſt account your Thick- 
neſs one Brick and half, in con- 
ſideration of Wyths and Parget- 
ting, and Trouble in Scaffold- 
ing. 

& is cuſtomary ia moſt Places, 
to allow double Meaſute for 
Chimneys. x 

Por Example: Suppoſe the 
following Figure ABCDEF 
GHIK L to be a Cimney that 
has a double Funnel towards the 
Top, and a double Shaft, and is 
to be meaſured according to 
double Meaſure. 

I firſt begin with the Breaſt. 
Wall IL, and the two 1 


pe 


- * 
—————— rey Yr Hr yp 
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+ teen Feet fix Inches, and Height 


the Length of the Breaſt-Wall 


- Shafts is thirteen Feet nine In- 


four Inches, fix Parts, the Con» © 


e C H 
are eighteen Feet 9 Inches; then Foot three Inches; 
I take the Height of the Square 8 
HF twelve Feet ſix Inches, 
which multiplied together, pro- 
duce 234. Feet 4 Inches, fix 
Parts for the Content of the Fi- 
„ G HK. As for the Square 
4 Eb, the ent of the Breaſt- 
Wall, and two Angles, is four- 


Da nine Feet; which multiplied 60 hill 
together, make 130 Feet fix Ilu- ih JV 
ches for the Content of the Part . — — 

Da Ez. Then the Height of 
the next Square ſeven Feet, and 


and two Angles is ten Feet three | 
Inches; which multiplied toge- Ta 
ther, produce ſeventy Feet nine 
Inches for the Content of the 


| 
| 


i, 


Square Bec cd. | 
. The Compaſs of the Chimney 


ches, and the Height fix Feet fix 
Inches; which multiplied toge- 
ther, produce eighty-nine Feet 


tent of the Shafts. 


The Depth of the middle Fet- tiplied together make fifteen Feet 
ter that parts the Funnels is the Content thereof. 


/ The Work. 


LE 

12 8 18.75 

12 6 12. 5 
n 225 9375 
FGHK 9 6 


3 3750 
-, FA 187 
product 234.375 


14 4 5, 
: 8 9 — 
. D Eb 130 5 


Nb — — 


LE and HI, which together twelve Feet, and its Width one 
i which mul. 


| 
| LE EY AE FD Ak 
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The Shaft 89 4 6 
. 


13 
1 8 


The Fetter 15 © 


272) 1082 (3 Rods. 
68) 266(3 quarters. 


—— — 


62 Feet. 


When the five Products have 
deen produced together, the Jum 
; to be doubled, and that double 
Sum is the Content of the Chim- 
wy in Feet; according to the 
double or cuſtomary Meaſure ; 
which Feet muſt be reduced to 
Rods, as directed in reducing 
Feet to Rods. 

So. the Feet in the foregoing 
Example being-reduced to Rods 
(the Thickneſs being ſuppoſed 
one Brick and a half,) it makes 
three Rods three quarters, and 
ſuty- two Feet; that is, four 
Rods wanting two Feet. This 
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10 25 

„ 

Be C4 71.75 
% — — 


13.75 
6. 5 


——— — 


6875 
8250 


The Shaft 89 375 


= 
My MM 
8 


Be CA 19 © 
The Shaft 89 4 6 
TheF etter 15 0 © 


The Sum I 
The Double 1082 


is all the Meaſure that can be 
allowed, when a Chimney ſtands 
in a Gable or Side-Wall; in 
which Caſe the Back of the 
Chimney (here not mentioned) is 
accounted as Part of the Gable; 
but if the Chimneys ſtand by 
themſelves, as all Stacks of Chim- 


.meys in great Buildings do, in 


ſach Caſe it is all Chimney Work, 
and therefore ought to be mea- 
ſured double on all Sides. 

The Price: Chimneys are ſome- 
times meaſured and paid for by 
the Rod, like other Brick- Work; 
and ſometimes by theFire-Hearth, 
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at ſo much per Hearth, and the 


Price ls various, from 20 to 505. 


per Hearth. | f 
Mr. Wing ſays, that building 
of Chimneys for ordinary. Build- 
ings, With Architrave, Frize, and 
.- Corniſh, is worth from 15 to 20s. 
per Hearth, according to their 
Height and Subſtance; and with- 
dut Architrave and Frize, from 
10 to 20. | rf 1 
le adds, that in great Build- 
ings they are uſually done by 
the Feet, v:z. at about 64. per 
Foot. \\ 
They are commonly built in 


London, and ſome other Places, - 


for about fifteen Shillings a 
Hearth ; and ſome ſay, they have 
twenty and twenty-five Shillings 

22 Hearth for building in S, 
EX. 

M. Ganger has given us anew 
Treatiſe of Chimneys, and has 
ſhewn a Way how to build them 
for the moſt Convenieney. He 
has ſhewn you how you may 
readily light a Fire, if you 
have italways blaze, what Wood 
you ſhould burn, how to warm 
you you on all Sides, though 
never ſo cold, and and yet with- 
out ſcorching; how always to 


breath freſh Air, and of what 


Degrees of Height you pleaſe; 
how to keep the Room ever free 
from ſmoaking, aud without any 
Damp ; and how to put out a 
Fire that has catched the Funnel 
of a Chimney in a Moment, 


All theſe Conveniencies de- 


pend upon the Diſpoſition of the 
Hearth, Jaumbs, and the Fun- 
nel upon an Iron or Copper- 
Plate, apply'd in ſuch a Manner, 
that it leaves a void Space be- 
bind, through which the exter- 


the Side Bb, mark the Lengt 


— 


nal Air that ſhould-go into th 
Room, paſſes, and warms, -upo1 
4 Trap which ſerves inſtead of 

Pair of Bellows, upon a Baſcule 
or Swipe, whichis fitted to th 
Funnel of the Chimney; and t 

particular Way of forming th 
upper End of the Funnel « 
ſome Chimneyt. 


A Mitel of @ Hearth-and Naum 
for the Increaſe of Heig bt. 


Suppofe the Space | betwee 
the Extremities of the Jaumb 
taken on the Side of àa Room 
4 Feet, and the Depth of th 
Chimney twenty Inches, whic 
is the common Size of Chimneys 
and if there are thoſe whicha 
larger or ſmaller, they increal 
.or diminiſh the Lines by whic 
they would determine. 

b Take a Board, ſuppoſe AB 
b a, four Foot long and twent 
Inches broad, whoſe Sides mn 
be drawn by a Rule one upol 
another, or a ſquare Dtaug 
made in the Middle of M « 


MC eleven Inches, and from 
mark upon the ſame Side, th 
Leugth CG, which muſt be fou 
or five Inches long. 
From the Point H, draw H 
by a Rule upon the Line G H | 
From the Point G, draw al 
Cp, by your Rule upon the Lin 
M, upon the Point P, wher 
theſe two Lines drawn by th 
Rule, meet as in a Centre; an 
from the Diſtance PH, or PC 
deſcribe the Arch HC: Dot 
ſame Thing on the other Sid 
M h, in order to deſcribe th 
Line b 025% $99 
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# Then, within three Inches of 
this rectangular Figure, trace 
another, .as at Z, 3 Inches long, 
and two and a halt broad. Theſe 
two rectangular Figures ought 
to anſwer to the Middle M of 


Oc, cut off the Draught upon 


the Board marked AH, Cm, 
cha; and ſo you will have your 
Model for the Chimney. 


WL 
The Great Rectangle X will 


ſerve as a Model for the Aſh-Pan, 
which muſt be dug in the Hearth, 
ofa convenient Depth, if you 
have a Mind to have one. 

The 1mall rectangular Figure 
£ (erves to be a Model for a 
Pair of Bellows of a new In- 
yention, | | 

The Hearth is to be opened 
here; and this Opening is to 
yield a Paſſage to the Wind that 
comes from the Street, or ſome 
dither convenient Place, by the 
Means of a Funnel or Pipecon- 
cealed in the Floor of the 
Room. 

This Hole or Opening is to 
be furniſhed with an Iron, or 
oper Frame; to which is faſt- 
ened a ſmall Trap-Door, that 
Mats cloſe, and lies open to- 
wards the Fire; the Sides of the 
Frame and Trap are made lope 
and Bevel-wiſe ; on the Side op- 
polite to the Turning - Joint or 
Hinge, with which the Trap- 
Door is faſtened to the Frame, 
placed a ſmall Button, that 
you may lift this Trap-Door with 
ide Tongs ; and you may put on 
a Button: There will be below 


Part of a Circle, whoſe Centre 
muſt touch the Hinge, that the 

ind may not get out another 
Way: than before, and towards 


the Fire, when the Trap-Doer 
Vox. I, | 


on both Sides the Trap, a ſmall 


—_— — 
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is lifted up; and to the End it 
may be kept open to ſuch a 


eight as you think proper, and 


yield more or leſs Wind: Two 
ſmall Springs muſt be faſtened 
under the Frame, each of which 
muſt reſt upon ſome Parts 
of the Circle, and preſs them ſo, 
that the Trap-Doot may be kept 


Let the Bottom of the Ta- 
blet or little Board be placed pa- 
rallel to the Horizon, according 
to its Breadth, or Level that 
Way; for it may be arched ; and 
it muſt not be above ren or 
twelve Inches diſtant from the 
Bottom of the Chimney, to the 
End that the Funnel of the 
Chimmey may have no more 
Breadth-in that Place. , 

If the Funnel is looſe, you 
muſt have Languets or Tenons 
on the Sides, in ſome Parts of 
the Circles, from the Top of 
the Jaumb to the Floor, 

In building or forming the 
Bottom of the Chimney, ſo that 
the Air may come into the 


Room Hot, you muſt make uſe 


of a ſingle Copper or Iron 
Plate or Back made of ſeveral 
Sheets about four Feet long, and 
three and a half high; furniſh'd 
with ſeveral Iron Bands, which 


muſt be five Feet broad, and not 


ſo high by ten Inches, as the 
great; apply them to it in ſuch 


a Manner, that the firſt Band 
may reach from the Top to wich- 


in ten Inches of the Bottom, 
that the ſecond may have the 
ſame Diſtance from the Top as 


- the firſt has from the Bottom; 


that the third be placed in the 
ſame Manner as they firſt, are 
repreſented in the Firſt Fi- 


E. 
pure, % 
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that as it © will, 


UGH 
It would be convenient, ifyou 
can, to hollow the Wall as much 


as is neceſſary, that the Back 
may not be too forward; but be 


ere muſt be 
made, as it were, two Gutters 
an Inch deep in the Wall, which 
may anſwer the Tenons that may 
enter in, which are to be filled 
with very freſh Mortar, and a 
Space muſt be left between the 
Wall and the Back, four Inches 
deep. | r 
It would, perhaps, be more 
convenient to make a Caiſſe or 


Box of Iron, furnifhed with Te- 


nons of the Dimenſions afore- 
ſaid, and to faſten it in the Bot- 


tom of the Chimney; you may 
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Room may be augmented-or di- 
miniſn'd, according as you part- 
Iy ſtop, or open the Hole, which 
need be but two Inches Diame- 
r. = 19900 28111). 501 bi 
If you hare a Mind to heat 
ſome particular Part of a Radom, 
ſuppoſe a Perſon ſick in Bed, 
you may appiy a Tin Pipe to this 
Hole, by which you may alſo 
convey the warm Air into ano- 
ther Room; perhaps, ai Leather, 
or Paſteboard one may do. 
Laſihy, itte Heat is not ſuſ- 
ficient, you may canſe the little 
Cells of this Bot to paſs under 
the Hearth, and under the Ta- 
blet. alan o 80 


Wen once! ther Micha de- 


alſo order as many little Cells as ſoribd is underſtood, there 


you pleaſe, but there muſt not will be no Difficult 


to make it 


fewer than ten or twelve In- ſetve in all Parts of the Hearth, 
ches Diſtance between the 'T'e- - where you thiak it may contri- 
nons; and Matters muſt be fo bute to increaſe the Heat. 
contriv'd, that the ſecond. little But if :yow'cannot poſſibiy be 
Cell be bigger than the firſt, and able to adjuſt the little; Cells in 


the third than the ſecond and ſo 


of the reſt. 


This Box ſhould have but two 
Openings; one at the Bottom, 
at D; and the other on the op- 


poſite Side above, at R. 


the Bottom of the-Ghymney, you 
muſt content your ſelf to do it 
in the Jaumbs, under the Hearth 
and little Board. 2 0" 3 
As to the forming of the up- 
per Part of the Chimmey; to pre- 


In framing the Chimmey, you vent its ſmoking; yon muſt fir! 


- © muſt make a Conduit-Pipe, / obſerve, that your Chimney be 
which muſt be open to a Street not commanded: by any Thing; 


or Court, and be about a Foot that is, that thete are no Buildings 
ſquare; this Pipe will convey the about it higher than the Funne| 
cold Air as far as D, yet not You muſt alſo place your Fun 
without the Uſe of the particu- nels one by the Sides of another 


lar Iuſtrument at R before de- as tbe common Practice is. Sup 
ſcribed. From D, it enters into - poſe that the Funnel wichin de 
the Box, where it tuns winding- - thirty - Inches long, and tht 
ly through all the Cells form- Breadth ten, make a Ledge 0 
ed by the Tenons or Lan- two Inches, floping/ underneath 
guets : It grows warm there, quite round and within; 
and comes out at the Hole R, at 
che Corners of the Tablet; in- twenty-ſix Inches long, and (iN. 
fomuch, that the Heat of the broad; divide this Length in 


pening will be no more tha 


See 
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to three Paris by two Partitions, 


each of four Inches; the lower- 


moſt Part of which will deſcend 


Anglewiſe into the Pipe; each 


of the three Openings will be 
ſix Inches Square. 

Make three curtail'd ſquare 
and hollow Pyramids, the Baſis 
of each of which within will be 
eleven or twelve Inches ſquare, 
and the Height from twelve to 
fifteen Iuches; divide this upper 
Opening by a ſmall Laugnet of 
two or three Inches in Height, 
which you are to place diffe- 
rent Ways: You are alſo to ap- 
ply and fix theſe three Pyramids 
near one another, over the three 
Openings you have contriv'd on 
the Top of the Funnel of the 
Chimmey, If the Opening of 
the Chimney is too ſmall, which 
is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, you 


muſt leſſen the Apertures of the 


Pyramids; and if it be too big, 


zou muſt enlarge them, or in- 


ſtead of three, uſe four. 

Theſe Pyramids may be made 
of Tin, Clay, or Potters Earth, 
bak'd, as you do Other Earthern 

„„ e 

You may fit a Cap to theſe 
Pyramids, made in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that being higher, it may 
ſerve to ſuſpend a Body above 
the Opening of the Pyramid, 
made in the Form of a triangu- 
lar Priſm, one of the Angles of 
Which mult be turned towards 
the upper Openings of the Pyra- 
mids, and the Smoak gets out 
thro? the Sides. It will be beſt 
to make all thoſe Pieces of Tin. 
The Swipe is an Irön-Plate, 


placed in ſome Part of the Fun- 
nel of the Chimney: It ſhould be 


D C H 


exactly of the Length and 
Breadth of that Place, where 
you. put it, that it may ſtop it 
exactly, | 
To the Middle of this Swipe 
two Trunnions or Knobs are 
to be fitted, which are put into 
the Wall; by the Help of which, 
— may fit it where you pleaſe to 
ave it; and draw it with two 
two Wires that are faſtened to 
both Ends. | 
This Swipe being ſhut, keeps 
the Heat in. the Room, when 
the Fire is covered, and there 
is no Smoke: It likewiſe hin- 
ders the Smoke of the neighbour= 
ing Chimneys, to enter in, as it 
very often happens when there is 
no Fire in the Hearth: Youm 


likewiſe uſe it to extinguiſh it, 


when a Chimney is ſet on Fire, 
having no more to do, than 
o take out the Coals or hot 

mbers, and ſhut the Swipe. + 

The Wood mot proper to 
burn, is that which is called Float- 
Wood; which has leſs Heat, 
and burns quicker than new 
Wood. | 

Float, Beech, or Bakers Bil- 
lets, burn faſter than the other. 

Green Wood will not burn 
ſo well as dry; it grows black 
in the Fire, cauſes much Smoke, 
and is hard to be lighted. White= 
wood, and the Poplar, Bitch, 
Aſpen, c. are the worſt of all 
Woods to burn. 

If there is a Diſtinction to be 
made between Oak, young Oaks 
burn and heat much, the old 
grows black in the Fire, makes 
a ſort of ſcaled Coal, that yields 
no Heat, and is ſbon put 


EE 
P 2 Thus 


C H 
Pbivs in bung 'Oak for Firing, Goages 
ddr Bitter three or Chiſſel with a round! 


dock In Diameter 


N wh yields" vet. little Heat. 


1 


The Oak, Side of which ſerves to pre 
whoſe Bark is taken off for the the Way for an Au 
. Tanhers Ute, burns well enough, other to cut ſuch 


on 
Ade 
one 


5. qt 1 he 


and the 
ood as is 


to be rounded, hollow d, Gy: - 
| 192i emgkes-— : 


ood many > chiefly uſed by Carpenters; Dr. 
ch laſt having their Shank made with a 


f. Soc tet. Chiſſ eli; which are 


7172 hollow Socket at Top, to be- 


" 
"Preto of ee 


ceive a ſtrong Wooden Spꝛig fit- 


ch, Which makes 4 good ted into it With a Shoulder. 


— 


it Five,” and bur little Smoke, Theſe Chiſſelt are alſo diſtin- 


N well ordered: It yields ' guiſt'g according to the Breadth 
g60d deal of Hear, and many jo the Blade, into Half. Inch 


good Embers. 0% 


CHISSEL; en eee Get 


much uſed in Carpentry, 8 
17 M nr y, Scuſptorẽ, 

'Chi ; 
and have different Names, ac 
cotdintz tothe differetit Utes they 
ate ap * — Au £75 35 i 
\p4s 
if Gente "and oineryyfirſt' of- - 

all before the Paring 47 
and juſt after che Wolter 

1. Ine Pufeg 


| has'a' 155 wing 6, - 
0 moothing 
, whicharemade- 


a 
orimer. This is not a 


the i 

Ke Man ſet. as ne For- 
"4s, but is prefſed with the aſſiſt 
Wouter“ 
Sb former; which R 
is fed cheanſing acute 
With the nt or Corner o 

| E 09 {+ 1 ep 
. The Mort e-Chiſſel, which 
78 narto w, {bar very thick and 
ſtrong, to endute hard Blows; 
5 deut to a very broad Ba- 


Weg 


Uſe is Strom — 7 N Fi 
Hol for 3 


Wood 


842 


\ $1<) e N ts 2 


ic | Solkes 
ls are e uren Kings z ving s blunt Edge with no 


mer. which i-ufed? them, 


/ Ghifſel which : fit; 
and is becher is diſtinguiſh'd from 


its: 


Chiſſelt, — of an Inch 


e we Chi Il; died is a 
ſel, — broad; ha- 
l 
to it, for ripping and tearing two 
Pie 8 $ of Wood 4 oye 2 
ci the blunt Edge: between 


"CHOIR, is that” Part © of a 
Church, Cathedral, Se. where 
the » Prieſts,Choriſtars, and S ingers 


the Chancel, or SanEtuary,where 
the ; Communion is. celebrated; 
91 alſo from the Nave or Bod 
of the Church, where the People 
CHORD fin Geometry] i is 
Right Line connecting the twc 
Extreams of an Arch; or it is: 
Right Line terminated at eac 


Extream in the Circumference o 
a Circle, without paſſing throug 
the Centre, and dg the Cir 
cle into two unequal Parts calle 

Segments, as res — Bin 6 
ter a 


LON += F 


" PT. P 5 ph . * 4 
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The Chord of an Archis a Right 
Line drawn from one Extremi- 
ty af an Arch to the other; cal- 
led alſo the Sate. n 


H 26. ö 681 


l of chend, for the 


Angle... 
& 4 ki Mee 


P1 — as AB, and from any 


Point, as D, raiſe the Petpen- whoſe Nave is longer than the 


diculur DN, and.'compleat; the 
Quadraiit BNB of. = age 
Magnitude. Hie ob; #1 


ul 1 t 210 


Sec, Divide the Arch N 
into ninety Tang Fi Parts, and 
= eig on of 
mpaſſes in B. 155 eu 8. 
Hrher * the ſeveral 266; na 
"the transfer 
0 ine Lint N. as the od eget 
Dig ns af the Arch, and tranf. t 
thee to the. Line. A B, as the 
Weral pricked Arches L 10,29, 
40, e. exhibits; which 
"comple the Line of 
Gs ult d. 
B The larger theft Scales 
ae 1 the bettet they are for, 


Practice 

sch, is defined by Da- 
wer, to eh les extend- 
ed in Length, w * Nave, Choir, 
Illes, Chapel, and Bel fry. 

A Simp Church, a 2758 10 
called, having only a 185 and 
A Choir. - N 


Mlenſuration of the A of 


tectute, a Ring, 


GI: 2 
A-: Chareh . with Iſles is one 
which has a Row o Porticoes 


in Form of Vaulted Galleries, 
With Chaplets in the Pourtonr- 4 


the Length of whaſe 
is oval to that of the Nave; ſo 


Crore = ith 2 » 
" ree * ilt in „ 
„Draw a Right Line at Form, atlanta | 


 Chareh in a Latin Graſt,;is one 


Croſs, as molt of. the Gorbick .. 
Churches. 

Charchin Rojondo,. one whoſe” 
Plan is a perfect Circle, in Imi- 
tation of the Pantheon. 

_ CIMA, er SIMA, a Member 
or Moulding; called alſo, Cy- 
98 and Cala: A Walen 


\CIMBLY. Soe Prbxsrat! 
* CILERY, a Term in Archi- 
* ſignifying the Drapery | 
e that! is wrought upon 
* Heads of Pillars 
CIMELLARGC, in Archi- 
tecture, is à Veſtry, or Roo 
them Where a Pe Veſtments, and 
other tich Things belo to 
the Church A. aging da 
INCI URE, 34, Fr a « Girdle. 


CEN a ANT? 


— 2 8 
at the Top and Bo fe 
Shaft;: at one End Coma the Ba 
=_ at the other. from the Capi- 


That at the Botrom is parti- 
culariy called-. Apophyges,; as if 


the Pillar took its, 9 from 
2 and that at Top, Clarin, or 
or Coker, aud ee 

2 i 
The Ciftare | is ſuppoſed to 
be in Imitatiqh of the Girts or 
P 3 PFerrils, 


* I 


Chaurch.in aGreek Croſs is one 
Croſs... 


7 


_ 
- 
. 


CT 
Fetrils, which where uſed by the 
Antients to ſtrengthen and pre- 
ſerve the primitive Wooden Co- 
. Jumns, . 
* CIPHER, 7? one of the Nu- 
CYPHER,S meral Charac- 


ters or Figures, in this Form o. 
The Cypher, in itfelf, implies 


a Privation of Value; but When 


placed with other Characters on 
the Left Hand of it, in the com- 
mon Arithmetick, it ſerves. for 


augmenting each oftheir Values 


by ren; and in Decimal Arith- 
metick, leſſens the Value of 


each Figure. at the Right there- | 


| of in the fame Proportion. 
N CIRCLE, is A plain Figure 
-.contain'd under one Line, 


which is called a Circumference, 


unto. which all Lines-drawn 
from a Point in the Middle of 
the Figure, call'd the Centre, 
and falling upon the Cireumte- 
rence of it, are all equal the one 
to the other. The Circle con- 
rains more Space than auy plain 
Figure of equal Compals. | 
. Problem 1 hath the Diame- 
ter and Citcumference to find 
te Area. 3 
re 

Every Circle is equal to a Pa- 

. rallelogram, whole Length is 
== to half the Circumference, 

and the Breadth equal to hal 
the Diameter; therefor? multi- 
73 ply half the Diameter, and the 

: + is the Area of the Cir- 
SSN 
Thus if the Diameter of a 
Circle (that is the Line drawn 
eroſs the Circle through the 
_ 'Centre,) be 22. 6 and if the Cir- 
Euriference be , the Half of 
73 is 35. 5 and the Half of 22.6 
is ith which multiplied toge- 
ther, the Product is 301. 15, which 
Is the Area of the Circle. 


14 „ % 


: 


15 


355 Half Circum. 
11.3 Half Diamet. 


1065 8 a 
e 
375 | Tag 
401.15 


+ * 


2 . Ms fie pafhe ID Spoons 
| DEMONSTRATION: . 


Every Circle may be conceiv'd 
to be à Polygon of an. iafinite 
Number of Vides, and the Se- 
midlameter muſt be equal to the 
Perpendiculat of ſuch a Poly- 
gon, and the Circumference of 
the Crrele equal to the Periphery 
of the Polygon.; therefore half 
the Circumference multiply'd by 
halt the Diameter, gives the 
ou 0 3 N Gap | 
Or (with F. Ignatius Gaſton 
5 Circle is equal 
to a Rectangle Triangle, one of 
whoſe Legs is the Radius, and 
the other a Right Line equal to 
the Circumference of the Circle . 
For ſuch à Triangle will be 
Fane than any Polygon in- 
mſcribed, and Tefs than any Po- 
lygon „ 24th, 
25th, 26th, and 27th Articles of 
the Fourth Bookof bis Elements of 
i 


r 


Geometry) and therefore muſt be 


equal to the Circle, 

For, ſays he, ſhould it be grea- 
ter than the Circle, be the Exceſs 
as little at it will, a Polygon 
may be circumſcribed, whoſe 


Difference from the Circle ſnal! 


be yet leſs than the Difference 
between that Circle, and the 
Rectangle- Triangle; and that 
that Polygon will be leſs than 
the Triangle, is abſurd: And 
if it be ſaid, that this Rectangled- 


Triangle is leſs than the Circle, 


an inſcribed” Polygon may be 
made, which ſhall be greater 
than that Triangle; which is im- 
poſſible. 3 
This cannot but be admitted 
as a Principle, That if two de- 
terminate Quantities A and B, 


| are ſuch, that if every imagina- 


ble Quantity, which is greater 
or leſs than A, is alſo greater or 
leſs than B, theſe two Quanti- 
ties Aand B, muſt be equal. 

And this Principle being grant- 
ed, which is in 4 manner, felf- 
evident, it may be directly prov'd, 
that the Triangle before men- 
tioned is equal to the Circle; 


| becauſe every imaginable in- 
| ferib'd Figure, which is lefs than 


he Circle, is alſo leſs than the 
riangle; and every eircum- 
ſerib'd Fl | 
Circle, is allo greatet than the 
Triangle. * 


As 7 to 22, ſo is the Diameter 

to the Oircumference; or as 113 
KEEL ſo is the Diameter to 
ſe dee dence 


Figure greater than the 


G 


- 


To deſcribe a Circle, whoſe Cir- 
cumference ſball paſs through 
any three given Points, provi- 
ded they are not in a Right 
Line, as the Points ABC. 


Firſt, Draw two Right Lines 
from A to B, and from B to C, 
it matters not which; then di- 
vide thoſe two Right Lines con- 


tain'd between the three Points, 
each into two equal Parts, by 
the Perpendicular & H, and FE, - 
which will interſe& each other 
in D, the Centre of the Crrcle 
that will paſs through the Points. 
Seconitly Set the Compaſſes 
in D, and extend the Foot to A, 
and then deſcribe the Circle re- 
quir*d, | T &. £5 . 
& Circle is nd by the 
Fluxion of a Line, whoſe Cen- 
tre being exactly in the Middle 


of it, 2 Right Lines drawn 
from thence 'to the Circumfe- 


| We rence, are equal. 
Problem II. having the Dia- 
mietet ot a Cirele to find the Cir- 
r 


2. All Right Lines which paſs 
through the Centre of a'Circle, 


as DC, or EG, ate called Dia- 


meters, and divide its Superficies 
into two equal Parts, which are 
called Semicircles; as the Dia- 


+. 


meters DBC, nn 
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the Cirele ED GC into two e- 
qual Parts, do thereby conſtitute 
the two Semicircles EDG, and 
'GCE, therefore a Semicirle is, 
a Figure contained under tha 
Diameter, and that Part of the 
Circumference which is cut off 
by the Diameter. 
3. Half the whole Diameter 
of a Circle is called the Semi- 
diameter, or Radius, of the Cir- 
cle, as EB, DB, GB, CB, 
4. A Segment, Section, or 
Portion of a Circle, is a plain Fi- 
zure or Superficies contained 
under a Right Line (which is 
leſs than the Diameter,) and 
Part of the Circumference, 
either greater or leſs than a Se- 
micircle. _ 5 
As = Example: The Right 
Line H I cutting off the upper 
Part of the Grcle HDI, does 
thereby divide the whole Circle 
into two ynequal Parts, which 
are called Segments, Sections, 
or Portions; as H Dl, the leſſer 


cContained under the Line HI, 


and Part of the Circumference 
HDI, which is leſs than the 
Semicitele ADC and HCI un- 
der the Line HI, and the re- 
maining Part of the Circumfe · 


* 
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rence HE CI, which is 1 
than the Semicircle ECG. 

.. The fourth Part of a Circle, 
as EBD, DBG, Sc. is cal- 
led a Quadrant, being contain'd 
under two Semidiameters (which 
ate called the Sides) and the 
tourth Part of the Circumference, 


Which is called the Limb of the 


Quadrant. iy, „nn 
6. A Sector of a Cirele is a 
Figure contained under tvWo Se- 
midiameters, (as BF and BE,) 
and Part of the Circumference 
F E contain d between the Cir- 
cumference of every Cirele is 
ſuppoſed to be divided: into i 360 
equal Parts, which are called 
Degrees; therefore as a Qua- 
draut is one fourth Part of a 
Circle, the Degrees contained in 
it, are 90; and 4 Semicircle 
therefore contains 180 Degrees. 
8. Every Degree of a. Circle 
is ſuppoſed to be ſubdivided in- 
to. 60 equal Parts, which are 
called Minutes ; therefore one 
Fourth of a Degree contains 15 


Minutes, half a Degree 30 Mi- 


nates, three Fourths of a 
45 Minutes, Sc. | 
9. All Right Lines (leſs than 
the Diameter,) which divide Cir- 
cles into Portions as HI. arecal- 
led Chord-Lines, or Subtenſe 
Lines,of thoſeArches, which they 
ſoſubrend; becauſe they ſubtend 
both Segments, that is, the 
Line HI is common as well to 
the Segment HECGI, as to 
the Segment HDI. | 
10. Thoſe Parts of the Cir- 
cumference of Circles, which are 
contain'd between. the Extreams 
of Chord-Lines, as HDI, or 
EDG are called Arches, or 
Arch-Lives, | 


11. The 


egree 


tity of Degrees and Minutes 


Ass for Example: The Com- k D 
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II. The Complement of an Arch HD, and HDG is the 
Arch to a Quadrant or 90 De- Complement of the Arch HE. 
grees is ſo much as an Arch To divide the Circumference - 
wants of go Degrees: As for of the. Circle CAED into 360 


Example, the Complement of equal Parts or Degrees, by which 


the Arch G is the Arch ID, and the Quantities of all Angles are 
the Complement of the Arch H meaſured : Firft, Deſcribe a Cir- 
E is HD; alſo in Number of cle of the given Magnitude, as 
Degrees, the Complement of 40 ACE, and draw the two Dia- 


Degrees is 0 Degrees; becaule meters CE and AD ar Right 


that 40 Degrees is leſs by 5o . Angles, to each other through 

Degrees, than 19 Degrees : So | Fe; 

likewiſe is 40 Degrees the Com- — 

5 50 Degrees, and 10 
egrees the Complement of 80. 

Degrees; and the like of any 

other Quantity of Degrees what- 

ſoever. | 
12. The Complement of any 

Number of Degrees and Mi- 

nutes to 90 Degrees is the Quan- 


which ate wanting to make their 
Sum 9o Degrees compleat. 


lement 2) Degrees 16 Minutes, its Centre; then will the Circum- 
—.— ſubtracted from go De- ference of the Circle be divided 
rees, the Remainder will be 62 into four equal Paris, at the 
* 44 Minutes; and the Points CAE D, and conſe- 
like of any other Quantity. Fm the Circle into four 

13, The Exceſs of an Arch, Quarters, each of which is cal- 
greater than a Quadrant, is ſo led a Quadrant, as ABC,or A 
much as the ſaid Arch exceeds BE, & 


” 


As for Example: The Exceſs equal to the Radius BE, or AB 


90 Degrees. | Secondly, Make A3 and EG 
of the Arch EDI is the Arch then will the Arch A E be divi- 


DI; becauſe when the Arch E vided into three equal Parts, each 


D (which is a Quadrant) is ta- = 3o Degrees. 


ken from EDI, the Remainder nd here obſerve, That as 
is DI, which is the Exceſs more this Diviſion of the Arch AE 


than the Quadrant EHD. was made by the Radius AB be- 


14. The Complement of an ing ſer from A to 3, and from 
Arch leſs than a Semicircle, is E to 6; therefore it is plain, that 


ſo much, as that Arch wants of as thereby the Arch is divided 


a Semicircle or 180 Degrees. into three equal Parts, eachcon- 


As for Example: The Arch taining a Third of go Degrees, 


E H is the Complement of the the Radius AB muſt = 60 De- 
Arch HDG: - $o likewiſe is grees of the Arch AE, 
CEH the Complement of the * Ib There- 


** 


CI 


Therefore hereafter, when the 
Radius of a Circle is mention'd, 
the Arch of 60 Degrees is to be 
underttood by it at the ſame 
Time. | 

| Thirdly, With the Compaſſes 
divide E3, 36, and 6A, each 


into three equal Parts; and 


each of thoſe Parts into ten 
equal Parts (there not being yer 
any Geometrical Method of di- 
vidingan Arch otherwile,) then 
will the Quadrant A E be divi- 
ded into 90 equal Parts; and 
conſequently if the other three 
Quadrants AC B, CBD, and 
BED, be divided in like man- 
ner, the Whole will be divided 
into 360 equal Parts, as required. 
It is by the Number of Degrees 
contained in every Arch of an 
Angle, that its Quantity is mea- 
ſured. | 
Thus the Quantity of the 
Right Angle ABC is 90 De- 
grees, the Acute Angle 6BE 60 
oy” and the Obtuſe Angle 
CBE6 120 Degrees; that is the 
the Arch cr Quadrant CA 90 
Degrees, and the Arch A6 30 
Degrees; which taken together, 
are = 120 Degrees. | 
_ Hence'tis plain, that all Acute 
Angles contain leſs than go De- 
grees, or a Right Angle, and all 
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Obtuſe Angles more than ninety 
Degrees, and leſs than a hundred 
and eighty Degrees, or two 
Quadrants, which taken toge- 
gether, are == to a Semicircle ; 
therefore' a Semicircle contains 
a hundred and eighty Degrees. 

If from the Points, 8, 7, 5, 
4, 3, 2, 1, of the Quadrant 
there be right Lines drawn. to 
the Centre B; and if on the 
Centre B. another Circle be de- 
ſcrib'd, as the Circle FH GK, 
the Quadrant H G will be divi- 
ded by the Lines 8B, 7B, 6B, 

c. unto. the like Number of 
equal Parts or Degtees, as the 
Quadrant A C; wherefqre tis 


plain, that all Circles, either 


great or ſmall, have theit Cir- 
cumferences alike, divided into 
three hundred and ſixty equal 
Parts or Degrees, and each of 
thoſe Degrees are ſuppoſed to 
be again divided into ſixty equal 
Parts called Minutes 

Every Circle is nearly equal 


to à Parallelogram, whoſe 


. Length is equal to half its Cir- 


cumference, and Breadth to the 
Semidiameter: Or every Circle 
is equal to the Parallelogram, 
whoſe Length is equal to the 
Diameter, and Breadth to eleven 
Fourteenths thereot. 


Suppoſe the Circle ABI to be ſay, that the Oblong BHIM, 
fourteen Feet Diameter, then I whoſe Length BH is equal to 
Ao 546: boz 
. 
| . 
Fa ; 
r 


= 22, the Half of the Circumfe- 
fence of the Circle A EI, and 


Breadth HM, to the Semi: 
diameter B L, is equal to the Pa- 
e rallelogram 


Ci 


llelogram ACIK, whoſe 
Leng CK is equal to the Di- 
ameter Al, and the Breadth to. 
eleven Fourteenths thereof. 
For HM, which is equal to 
ſeven Feet, being multiply'd in- 
to BH. twenty-two Feet, the 
Product or Area thereof is one 
hundred and fifty-four Feet. 
And again, Al the Diameter 
fourteen Feet, ange multiplyed 
into A C +5 thereof, viz. eleven 
Feet, the Product or Area there- 


of is one hundred and fifty- four 


Feet, as before, 


Therefore thoſe two. Paral- 
lelograms are equa), and either 


of then neatly equal to the Area BX 


Now ſeeing that QX is equal 
to AQ, and 


1 


of the Circle ABl. 

N. B. In the preceding Figure 
ttbere ſhould baue been a Cir- 
cle deſcrib'd on B, as a Cen- 
tre, whoſe Diameter is BA. 


Corolla 1. Hence appears the 
general. Rule for the Menſura- 


tion of Circles ; to multiply half 


the Circumference by half the 
)iameter, ; 0 
Corollary 2. Hence every Semi- 
circle is nearly equal to the Ob- 
long or Parallelogram, whoſe 
ength is equal to half the 
Curve, or Arch, and Breadth to 
the Radius or Semicirele; 
That is, the Semicircle AEI 


= 


is nearly equal to: the Parallelo- 


m BHIM, whoſe Length I 

is nearly equal to half the 
Arch Line A-EI, and Breadth 
H M, ta the Semidiameter BI; 


for the Parallelogram A CB F is 


equal to half the Paralellogtam 
ACIK. 


oY Corollary 3. Hence it appears, 
e 


that every is nearly equal 
to that Right-angled Triangle, 
| yhoſe Baſ@1s equal to its Circum- 


CI 


ference, and perpendicular to 
the Semidiameter thereof. 


For if the Side AQ of the Pa- 
rallelogram A QBH be conti- 
nued to X, and made equal to 


the whole Circumference AEZI, 


and the Hypothenuſe BX being 
drawn, I ſay, that the Triangle 
BAT is equal to the Parallelo- 
gram AQBH. | 

For as AX is equal to twice 
AQ, and AB is perpendicular 
to AX, therefore QX the Side 
continu'd will be equal to BH, 
which is parallel to AQ, and 
conſequently Q H will be biſec- 
ted in P by the Hypothenuſe, 


X to PP, and the 
Angles X OP, and BHP, both 
right-angled ; therefore the Tri- 
angle AXB is equal to the Pa- 
rallelogram AQBH; becauſe 
the Triangle QXP is equal to 
the Triangle BPH. 

Theorem. Every Sector of a 
Circle is nearly equal to a Paral- 
lelogram, whoſe Length is equal 
to the Semidiameter of the Cir- 
cle, and Breadth to half the 
Curve or Arch Line thereof; or 


whoſe Length is equal to half 


the Semidiameter, and Breadth 
to the whole Curve or Arch 
Line thereof. 

Loet NMX be the Sector of 
a Circle, whoſe Arch Line NX 


is equal to five Feet, and Semi- 


diameter N M to ſeven Feet, 1 
ſay, that the Oblong AN NM. 
whoſe Length is equal to the 
Semidiameter NM. and Breadth, 
to half the Arch NX, is equal 
to the Oblong HBY M, whoſe 
Length V Mis equal to the whole 
Curve NX; and Breadth, to half 
the Semidiameter BM, 
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For AN, which is equal to 
half the eurved Line NX, viz. 
two Feet; one half being mul- 
tiply'd into ſeven Feet, the Se- 
midiameter, the Area or Pro- 
duct will be ſeventeen one half: 
So likewiſe H B, which is equal 
to the whole Curve NX, v:z. 
five Feet, being multiply'd into 
half the Semidiameter B M, three 
Feet and a half, the Area or Pro- 
duct will de alld ſeventeen and 
a half, as before. | 

For as NX is equal to HB, 
and H.V equal tro BM ſo allo 
is ARequalto NM, and AN 
to half NX, and as all the An- 
gles of the three Parallelograms 
ANRM, OBRM, HOVR, 
are all Right Angles, and their 
reſpective oppoſite. Sides equal; 
therefore the two Parallelograins 
ANOB, and OBRM, which 
compoſe the Parallelogram A N 
RM, made by the Half Arch 
multiply'd into the whole Semi- 
diameter, is equal to the two 
Parallelograms OBRM, and 
HOVR, which compole the 
Parallelogram HBV M, made 
by the whole Arch multiply'd 


=, balf the Semidiameter - Circumference given. 
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that the Axis of any Girele, Semi- 
Circle, Quadrant, or Sector, may 
be found by this one general 
Rule, zz. a 3 
Multiply half the Curve, or 
Arch-Line, by the Semi- Diame- 
ter, or multiply half the Semi- 
Diameter by the whole Curve, 
or Arch- Line; and the Product 
will be the Area requited.. 
Theorem. If the Proparti 
that the Diameter of a, 


hath to its — fied”. 


lowed to be as 7 are to 
the Square made of the, 
ter of any Cirele is in. r- 
tion to that Circle, (as 14 1s. to 
11;) and therefore every in- 
ſcribed Grele within a Square is 
1A thereof, | | 
Let the Circle be inſcribed 
within the Square, I ſay that the 


Area of that Grele is equal to 


: 


3X of the Square. 


Suppoſe the Diameter of the ; 


Circle or Side of the Square 
to be equal to 14 Feet, 
and the Circumference to 44 
Feet ; for as 7 is to 22, ſo is 14, 
the Diameter given, to 
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Demonſtration. Multiply half will be 196, the Area of tlie 
the Diameter, 7 Feet, by half the Square. 


\. Circumference, 22 Feet; and the Now by the Rule of Propor- 


Product is 154 Feet, the Area of tion: 


the Circle, | As 154, the Area of the Circle, 
. Multiply one of the Sides of is to 196, the Area of the Square, 
the Square, as into itſelf, ſo is 11 to 14. 

viz. 14 by 14, and the Product 
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154: 196 :: 11: 14 
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Therefote the Proportion that found, when the Diameters only 


a Circle has to a Square, whoſe are given, vix. 

Diam eter and Sides are equal, 18 Square the Diameter given, 
c multiply the Product by 11, and 

\ Croftary. Hence ariſes the divide the laſt Product by 14, the 

ſtateck Numbers and Rules, by Quotient is the Area required. 
which the Area of Circles are 
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dunn by 195 
196 


ha 14 2156 05 54 The Nika of the Grele as See 
| | when half the Circamference 
n — was multiplied into the Semi- 
e Diameter. 
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Or as 1 to 5 ris 539; ſo is the Or (by the Sand 0 
Bones: to ircumfe- if 22.6 be multiplied by 3175 the 
U .)-5 42 Product will be 801.3 ; this be- 

Let the Diameter (as in the ing divided by 113, the Quotient 
former Cire nn be 22.6; this be- is 71, the Circumference. 
ing multiplied by 22, theProdu Or (by the third | Propor- 
| will be 497.2; which being di- tion) if 22,6 be multi 5 
vided by 7, will give 5603 for into 3.141593, the Prod 

the Circumference. - 710090018, th Circormſatence. 
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70 


452 
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948 (71.028 

23.1415. 9 
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18849558 
6283186 


6283186 


1. O08 


| c By Scale and C ompaſſes. - 
Extend the Compaſſes from 7 


to 22, or from 113 to 355, or 


from 1 to 3-14159; that Extent 
will reach from 22.6 to 71. 

The Proportion of the Diame- 
ter of a Circle to the Circumfe- 
rence, was never yet exactly 
found, notwithſtanding many 


nlogam: 1554 


Of which large Number, theſe 


6 Places 3.14159, anſwering to 


the Diameter 1.00000, may 


ſufficient for theſe latter Propor- 
tions; as 7 to 22, 113 to 355. 


and 1 to Fe 59, the Reader 
may be at Liberty to uſe which 
of them he pleaſes. I ſhall only 
add, that the laſt two are the 


moſt exact, tho“ the firſt is the 


34 1.000 000. 000. O00. Ooo0. O00. O00. O00. O00. oo0. 00.0. 
5 . Ci.rcumference. 53 Gun that wt 
3.1479. 6535. 89793. 23846. 26433 83279. 88. 


355 
| 22.6 


2130 
710 ft 
710 


113) 8023.0(7I 
791 


| \ © -- 
113 


= 


eminent learned Men have la- 
boured very far therein; amongſt 
which the excellent Van Cullen 
hath hitherto out done all, in his 
having calculated the ſaid Pro- 
portion to 36 Places of Deci- 
mals, which are engraved on his 
Tombſtone in St. Peter's Church 
at Leyden; which Numbers are 
theſe : 


8 0 
FTF ROTLEM III. 


Having the Greumference of 4 
Circle, zo find the Dames, 


As 1 is to 318309, ſo is the 
Circumference to the Diameter. 
Or, as 355 is to 113. ſo is the 
Circumference to the Diameter. 
Or, as 22 is to 7, ſo is theCir- | 
cumference to the Diameter. | 


* % 
\ 19 Let 
1 
*. 
EE 
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Let the Circumference be 71, 
(as in the former Circle) if 
318309 be, multiplied by 71, (as 
by the firſt Proportion) the Pro- 
duct will be 22.599939 for the 
Diameter, 

Or, by the ſecond Proportion, 
113 multiplied by 71, the Pro- 


CT 


duct will be 8023 Which di- 
vided by 355, the Quotient will 


be 22.6, the Diameter. 

Or, by the third Proportion, 7: 
multiplied by 7, the Product will 
be 497; this being divided by 22, 
the Quotient will be 52.5909, the 
Diameter. 5 


31839 113 71 
* 71 1 
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318399 113 21) 497 (22.59 
2228163 791 4 
22.599 39 3550 8023(22.6 3 
5 | 710 44 
923 130 
; A 0 
Daa, 
2130 198 
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Thus by both the firſt Pro- | Pronte IV. 


portions, the Diameter is 22.6 
dut by the lait it falls ſomething 
ſhort. LPs 


By Scale and Compaſſes. 


Extend the Compaſſes from 
314159 to 1, that Extent will 
reach 71 to 22-6; which is the 
Diameter ſought. AG 

Or you may extend tom 1 
to 318309. 825 7 

rom 22 to 7. | 
Or from 355 to 113; the ſame 
will reach from 71 to 32 6, as 

Note, That if the Circumfe- 
rence be 1, the Diameter will be 
318309. | Te, 


o# 


Having the Diameter of a Circle, 


to find the Area. 
All Circles are in Proportion 


one to another, as are the Squares 
of their Diameters, (by Exclid 


XII. 2.) | 

Now- the Area of a Circle, 
whoſe Diameter is 1, will be 
785.398, according to Van Cul- 


lens Proportion before men- 


tianed; but for Practice 7854 
will be ſufficient: Therefore 
As 1 (the Square of the Dia- 
meter 1) is to 7.854, ſo is 
22 (the Square of 226 the 
iameter of the given Grele) to 
1. 15, (the Area of the given 
ircle 9 ut, 6 
| According 


th 
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According to Metins's 
portion, 


the — as 
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Pro- 14! 11 :: ro. 75: 401. 313 
wet rea is greater, = 1 7 


As 452: 395221096: 401.15, the two former Proportions ; 


: tho” in ſmall Circles this is near 


But if you . Archimedes $ enough the Truth. 
Proportion, ſay FEE 
See . of all theſe. 
y 22.6 As 1 : .7854 :: $10.96 | 
22.6 * 7854 ; 
1356 204304 © 
452 FZ% 1 
* 408608 


510. 51096 The Slice of the Diameter. — 


401. 1 50904 The Area. 
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By Scale and Compaſſes. 


The Extent from 1 to 2 


7854, will fall at laſt u 
_— n 
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2.6 being twice * oyer from 
pon 401. f, the Area, 
355 1 $10.76 
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Having the Circumference of 4 As 1: 8 0 
- | '- Circle, 20 find ibe . ll 


Becauſe the Diameters of r- — 


dtles are proportional to their Cir- 31832 8 
N cumferences; that is, as the Di- 397900 de 
mieter of one Circle i is 10 its Cir- | | | 

cumference, ſo is the Diameter PEE] Area. 
6 of another Circle to its Circum- . 
„ erence... 8 3 
Therefore the Area's of Cir- . Or thus: 8 
=» cles are to one another, as the _ 88 75 22 For f i thi 
Sauares of the Circumferences. 7 | 
And if the Circumference of the 


a Circle be 1, the Area of that Cir- | > 25287 (400 g8/ Area wt 


- cle will be .07958 ; then the 7 eq 
Square of 1 is 1, and the Square 51 1. for 
of 71 (the Circumference of the | 0800 1 {EP 
former Circles) is 04h; 5 855 6 ene L » 
| fore i it will be . — 
. ; 76 


Or a8 1420 11 FO4L 401.17. 
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1 © Proms V. As 1: 8862 : 22.6, the Diameter. 
| #y baving the Diameter, to find 22.6 
; the Side of a Square that is - — 

Equal in Area to that Circle, 8 


N 17724 
I the Diameter of a. Circle be 17724 
I, the Side of a Square equal | 
thereto will be 8862: There- 20.2812 The Side of the | 

e — — c Hquarc Ac. 1 


E 


Let the Diameter of the Circle ſquare-wiſe, that is, by itſelf, it 
EF, or GH, be.22.6 (as before) will produce 401.12559073443- 
to find the Side of the Square of which is nearly: equal to the 
the Side AC, AD, &«. found in the laſt Problem. g 

If. 8862 be multiplied by 22.6, You may find the Side of the 
the Product will be 2002812, Square equal, by extracting the 
Which is the Side of à Square Square Root out of the Area of 
equal in Area to the Grele given; the given Circle. 8 

for if 2002812 be multiplied 7 0 
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Or if you uare- the Semi- 
The The Side 2 * Diameter double that 

Square. Square, the. 80 Square Root of the 
doubled Square will be the Side 


3 + de of the Square inſcribed: For (by 
mente Die lebe Kath 1. 47.) the Square of the 


be Hypothenuſe EG is equal to the 
Sum of 5 NY no Lep EO 
Fang OG; 5902 
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'PROBLEM IX. 


the Circumference, to find 
: the Side of @ Square, which ney 
be inſcribed, © 


"Io che Ge ess es 
Side of the Square inſcribed wil 


be . 2251: Denen 


from 1 to 2251; that 
As: 1 5: 1 <> 


15. — The Side of the 
Square EG. 


Becauſe that in each oft a four 
laſt Problems, ix. VIth, V1ith, 
VIIIch, and IX th, there is a Pro- 
portion laid owt it will be caſy 


do work them by Scale and Com- 


. 


Compaſſes 


from the firſt to the 
ſecond, that Extent will reach 
from the third to the fourth: As 
in the laſt Problem, where the 
Proportion is AS 1 t0 21 __ ſo 
is 71 to the Side of tle 
15.9821. 

22 extend the . 


tent 
— reach from 71 to 15. e 


ſd of the reſt. 
But the fifth muſf be 
yo the fourth, thus: tend the 
mpaſles from 1 to 3 and _ 
Extent turn'd oyer the 
from .o7958, will fall at the 2 
upon 401.15 
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- Dy Scale Es. equal Parts; and one of thoſe 
Parts will reach from 1 to 22. 

Extend the Compal es from 1 mann. fought. WA 

to 1. 732; that Extent will reach ne NN 

from 401.15 t0:.510:74, c. * PROBLEM: Kenn — 
| 3 — wa 22 een 72 the Area, 0 find the . 

Parts, and you'll find the mid. asd 8 


die Point at 236. If the Ares of a Circle be I, 


Or yon may divide the: Space the Square of the Circumference 
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the Squares of their like Sides 
- Proportional voi the Geb, het 

are inſcribed in: or n 
about, and ale 


do the Figures 
themſelves : The Square of any 
Side of one Fi z a5 the Square 


of the like Side of another ſimi- 


lar Figure is to the Area thereof: 
as may be found provy'd at large | 
in Exclid, Sturmiur, — is 


an "and other Authors. 


Scale and G I 
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"4 By Seal and Oma 


Extend the Compaſſes from 1 
to 1.4143, and that Extent will 
reach 


Diameter ſought. 
. PROBLEM: XIV. 


Having the Side of a 


2m Diameter of a Gele 
o 


If the Side of a + Syure be be * 


the Diameter of a 


thereto, will de 1. 128: Therefore | 


gs Diam. Side of a Square, þ 
: 1.72$:; 20. | 


15.98 to 22.6, the 
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> made Ciremwf. Side Sg. 
D : 15:98 
15.9 
— . 
35544 
7 
42417 
4443 


70. 99914 Circumference, 


Extend the Compaſſes St 
to 4.443, and that Exent will 


from 1 to 71, the Cir- 
curnference. Oe 


1128 | PROBLEM XVI. 
Havi the Side 
, 1602325 find the Groans} a 
1 Ke thes * 
200 1 
* 2 9 EY 
mn > Bs If the Side of ef, 
th * Diamet. the Ciccumference of a Circle 
OO nt eee that will be equal vers, bel 
” "Þ Groban Gopaſes, II Ten" non” 
Extend die Compailes from x As 2 : : 3-549 3 20.0297 f 
40 1185, and that, Extent will e ee 
reach from 20.9294 (the. Side of - it + W 
e Square ep. r 
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| 18000147; : 
5 XY. 1 1 573 
Having the Side. of a Square, to | ee 
Fd the l or ay of "the r 3 we 
circumſcribing Circle, _ al Stole and * er. 


| If the Side of a Square be r, 
the Circumference of a Crcle, 
vit will encompaſs that 

ill be 4-443: Therefore 


* ! e 


Square, 


Extend the Compaſſes from r 
to 3.545, and that Extent will 
reach from 20.0291 to 71, the 
Circumfe 


re 


A N In 


Y 7.8 


. 


— 


5 and 


CI 


pn pere of the foregoing 


bblems, where the Diameter 


mference is required, 
the Atiſwers are not exactly the 


ſame as the Diameter and Cir- 


cumference of the given Circle; 


but ae ſometimes too much, and 
ſometimies too! little, as in the 
two laſt Problems; where. the 
Anſwers in each ſhould be yr, 


the d depen, too much, and the 
* toon aarirent 


other to !it 


The Reaſon of this is, the 


ſmall 'Defect that happens to be 
in the Decimal Fractions, they 


deing ſometimes too great, and 


ſometimes too little; yet the De · 
fect is ſo ſmall, that it is need- 
leſs to calculate them to more 
Exactnels. N 

Every Circle is ſuppoſed to be 
divided into 360 Degrees. 

The Area of. a Grele is found 


by multiplying the Periphery by 
the fourth Part of the Diameter, 


or half the Periphery by half the 


' 


Diameter. . 
The Area is alſo found by 


finding a fourth Proportional to 
1000. 785, and the Square of the 


"Y 1 C 1 
a Grele, or the Surface of 
Globe. y 
Circular Lines are ſuch ſtraight 
Lines as are divided from the 
Divitions made in the Arch of a 
Circle; as Sines, Tangents, Se- 
A 
Circular Numbers are ſuch, 


whoſe Powers end in the Roots 


themſelves; as 5, whoſe Square 
is 07 and Cube 125. 4} 
- CIKCUMVOLUTIONS. 
The Torus of the Spiral Line o 
the Ionic Volute. | 
"CIRCUS, - a. large Building, 
either round or oyal, uſed” for 
the exhibiting Shews to the 
People. | Kare 


e Roman Circus was a large 


Place or Square, atched at one 
End, encompaſſed with. Porti- 


coes, and furniſhed with Rows 


of Seats, placed aſcending over 
each other. A 

CIS TERN, is properly uſed 
for a ſubterraneous Reſervoir of 


Rain-Water; or a Veſſel made 


to ſerve as a Receptacle for Rain 
or other Water, for the neceſſa- 
ry Uſes of a Famil... 


Diameter; or to 452.355, and If you would make your Ci- 


the Square of the Diameter. 
Circles, and ſimilar Figures in- 


ſocribed in them, are always as 
the Squares of the Diameters: 


So that they are in a duplicate 


Ratio of their Diameters, and 
therefore of their Radii. | 


\, ACircle is equal to a Triangle, 
whoſe Baſe is equal to the Peri- 
phery, and its Altitude to the 


Radius; therefore Circles are in 


a Ratio compounded of the Pe- 
ripheries and the Radii. 


— CIRCULAR, any Thing that 
is deſcribed or moved in a 


Round; as the Circumference of 


| flerns under the Houſe, as a Cel- 


lar, which is the beſt Way to 


preſerve Water for” culinaty 


ſes; then lay the Brick or 

Stone with Tertas, and it will 
keep Water very Well. | 

r you may make a Cement 

to join your Brick or Stone 

withal, with a [Compoſition 


made of lacked fifted Lime and 


Linſeed Oil, g * 
with Tow or Cotton-Wooll. 


The Bottom ſhould be covered 


with Sand, to ſweeten and pre- 
ſerye it. N 8 n = 


Or 
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Or you may lay a Bed of good 
Clay, and on that lay the Bricks 
for the Floor ; then raiſe the 

all round about, leaving a 

onvenient Space behind the 

all to ram in Clay, which 
may be done as faſt as the Wall 
is raiſed : So that when it js fi- 
niſned, it will be a Ciſtern of 
Clay walled with Brick; and be- 
ing in a Cellar, the Brick will 
keep the Clay moiſt, (although it 
ſhall ſometimes be empty of 
Water,) that it will never crack, 
Mr. Worlidge ſays, he has 
known, this to hold Water per- 
fectly in a ſhady Place, though 
not in a Cellar. 9 

Thus in a Garden, or other 
Place, may ſuch a Ciſtern be 
made, and covered over, the 
Rain- Water being conveyed 
thereto by declining Channels 
running to it, Alſo in or near 
Houſes, may the W ater that falls 
Row them, be conducted there- 

0. 8 4 
Authors ſpeak of a C/tern at 
Conſtantinople, the Vaults of 
which are ſupported. by two 
Rows of Pillars 212 in each 
ow, each Pillar being two 
eet in Diameter. They are 
planted circularly, and in Radii 
tending to that in the Centre. 
There are ſome Perſons very 
ſc rupulous about theſe Waters, 
which are received in Ciſterxs ; 
for they pretend that they are 
not all good, without Diſtinc- 
tion; that Rain which falls in 
a ſmall Quantity during Heats, 
and the great Rains which fall 


preſently after great Droughts, 
are reckoned in the Number of 
thoſe that are bad: And thence 
jt is, they ſay, that the Water 
, which is ſometimes taken out of 


through which the Water cannot 


CI 


Ciſterns, has a very diſagreeabl: 
aſte, and very ofteu ſtinks. As 
for thoſe Rains that fall during 
the Autumn, Spring and Winter, 
When the Weather is not vio- 
lent ; theſe, ſay they, will do. 
And in all fine Weather, they 
eſteem the ſmall Rains that fall 
in the Month of May, which 
ſhould carefully be ſaved, to be 
the beſt, as being the pureſt and 
lighteſt, and even purity the Wa- 
ter they found in the Cſtern. 
As: to the Way of makin 
Ciſterns, that is left to the Artiſt 
Skilled that way ; only it may 
be obſerved, the Walls ſhould; 
be good, and built ro advantage, 
for fear the Water ſhould be loſt; 
that the Inſide ſhould be well ce- 
mented, eſpecially in the Angles, 
without any Neceflity of doing 
the ſame by the Arch or Roof, 


paſs. As to the Ka. ng of the 
Ciſtern, that depends upon the 
Fancy of the Perſon, 8 

The Manner of bringing to- 
gether Rain-Water, is of Chan- 
nels made of different Materials, 
fixed to the Edge of the Roofs 
of Houſes, which convey the 
Water into a ſmall Baſon made 
of Lead or Tin, in the Midſt of 
which, there is a Hole through 
which the Water paſſes into a 
Pipe that is there; and which, 
before it enters into the tern, 
helps it to fall into a Stone 
Trough made on purpoſe near 
the / | 


ern. 

This Trough is placed. to re- 
ceive the Raia that falls from 
the Roofs of Houſes, from 
whence it runs into the Ciſtera; 
but, as it has been obſerved be- 
fore, that there is a Difference 
to be made between the Ba | 
e ee e Ig nga 


W 

CL 
2 at f Une 
that fu 178065 which are received 
Be Conyeyances,. without 

ivy i is neceſlaty you | 

| ſhould know how to fave thoſe 
that ate good and wholeſome, * 
and get rid; of the reit; it muſt 
beſby the Means of this Trough, 
Which has a Hole in e Bot- 
tom, in a 1 e that Side 
where the moſt Neclivity app ears. 
This Hole muſti, at the, 
you judge it ee e 6 5 6 


the Water, be 
Dee comi 5:9 


be filled up to a certain Pla, 
where there is a Grate. on 7 
Side: of the Cftern, it may, de. 
bY a Padage. for the .inclo 


ater. to: 1all;. imo the Ciftern.; s Viz 


2nd; when, on the contrary, they 
res Faris the; — that fall, 
they only leave that. Hole 0 

ſo that ſo faſt as theWater, 8 
into the Trough, ſo faſt it TY 
out. ' 

There are thoſe who 45 not 
uſe-any ſuch Trough, as this, 
but ſuffer the Rain to fall with- 
out any Diſtinction into a ſubter- 
raneous Place built higher than 
the Ciſtern, in which they put 
Tome River Sand, pretending 
that the Water which paſſes'thro 
is purged of all ill qualities it 
may have; and that conſequent- 


ly the Water they take out of 


thele Cfterns to drink, ought to 
be extreamly. good. 
CLAIR 688CURE in 
CHIARO SCURO 
| Painting, isthe Art of ON 
to Advantage the Lights lng 
Shades' of a Piece; both with 
ard to the eaſing the Eye, 
the Effect of the whole 
Piece. 
Tus, when a Painter 
dis Figures a ſtrong Rellevd, 


| glancing, as when it 


ives 


CL 


looſens them from the Ground, 
and ſets them free from each 0- 
' ther by the Management of his 
Lights and Shades, he is ſaid to 
underſtand the Clair 06ſcure. 
The. Clair Obſcure makes one 
the greateſt Diviſion 
Branetiee of Painting cheWhole 
of a Picture being Rfolvable in- 
to 7 and Shadow. 
The Doctrige of the Clair Ol- 


cure, a oF, brought under the 


ae en 
bt may 15 confi dered eicher, 
it, ia, regard 0 550, We in 
regard to ſts 
— to the lace. Wiegen Jes JtAs 


iffuſed ; 4zbly, in." regard 46 its 
FF: forthe, 17 9 is Ethet be 


XL 4 I 

rode 

lat y front e Sun,” Whic 
0 d its _ various, 
e N. to the Lime of the 
y;-or it is that pF Cleat Air, 
through, which h Lig is Tpread, 
and whoſe Colour Is a 3 
bluiſh; or, a cloudy Air, "which 


is darker yet repreſents' Objects 
in theix genuj Nee with 


the Sight, 

4 be LEM prdeceds rom 
Fire or Flame, 4 tiuges the Ob- 
je& with its © ol6pr ; but 
the Light it Roles is vety har 
row, and conifinet 

For the Tecond* The EffeQs 
of Light are either. principal, as 
whea the; Rays fall 9 5 1 
larly on the eh of Wo Rags 
without an Interrup ot 
4s Along 

ies; or ſecondary, Which is 
for Things at a diſtance. 

3. For the Place: It is either 
the open Campaigh, which makes 


Objects appear with great Soft- 


neſs; 


Ann erer er een raren 


re. - 


CL 


neſsg ot an inclos'd Place, where 


the Brightneſs, is more vivid, its 
Diminution more haſty, and its 
Extremes more abrupt. 


4 For the Uſe or Application: 


The Light of the Sun is always 
to be ſuppos'd without, and over- 
2gainſt-the Picture, that it may 
heighten the foremoſt Figures; 
the Luminaries themſelves never 
appearing, becauſe the beſt Co- 
lours, can't. N 0 them. 
The chief Light ta meet on 
the chief Group, and as much as 
poſſible, on the chief Figute of 


the Gubject; the Light to be pur- Bod 


ſued over the great Parts, with- 
out being ctoſſ d or interrupted 
e fail Forer of tbe princ 
Abe full Force ot the princi- 
pal Light to be only in one Part 
ot the Piece; taking care never 
to make two contrary Lights: 
Nat to be ſcrupulouſly confined 
to one univerſal Light, but to 
ſappoſe other acceſlary ones; 30 
the opening of Clouds, Fe. to 
looſen, ſame” Things, and pro- 
duce ther agreeable Effects. 4 
Laſtly, The Light to be diffe- 
nt, according to the Quality 
of Things Whence it proceeds, 
2 Nature, of the Subjeds 
ch receive it. 
wy for Shagows, they are di- 


OW 
: 
9 


b Into thoſe" form'd on the 


Bodies themſelves by their pro- 
per Relievo's. W 
* Thoſk made by adjacent 
Bodies; thoſe that make Parts of 
any Whole; and the different 
Effects, according to the Diffe- 


of Places. 434 
"ns the firſt: Since the different 


Effects of Ligbts only appear by 
Shadows, thar Degrees mult be 
well managed. : | 
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The Place which admits no 
Light, and wWhete the ts 
are loſt,” mult be'datker' th; bay, 
Part that has Rdievo,''aija" — 
poſed in the Front! Dont 

The Refjex or Return of Light. 
brings with it à Colopx borro]ͥ 
ed tron the Subjec tnt feffecrr 
it; and flies off at 4 greater or- 
lets Angle, accotditg te the Fi-! 
tuation of the reflecking bans Of 
with regard to the luminous ene. 
Hence its Effects muſt be diffe- 
rent it! Colour, and in Force, 
accotding ro the Diſpolition"6? 

og. $31) £ 41, 2% D9' if. 9d 
Deepenings which admit not 
ay Late: Or "reflex, muſt 

er meet on the Relievo of 
any Member of any great ele- 
vated Part, but in the Cavities 
or Joints of Bodies, the Folds 
of Draperies, Fc. | 
And to find ' Occaſions for 
introducing great Shadows, to 
{ſerve for the Repoſe of the Sight, 
and the looſening of Things, 
inſtead of many little Shadows, 
which have a pitiful Effect. 

Fox the ſecond: The Shadows 
made by Bodies, are either in 
plain or ſmooth Places, or on 
the Earth; wherein they are 
deeper than the Bodies that oc- 
cation them, as receiving leſs 
reflex Light; yet ſtill diminiſh, 
as they depart farther from' their 
Cauſe, or on the neighbouring 
Bodies, where they are to fol- 
low the Form of the ſaid Bo- 
dies, according to its Magnitude 
and its Poſition, With regard to 
the Light. | 

For the thicd : In Shadows 
that have Parts, the Painter muſt 
obſerve to take for a Light in a 
ſhadow d Place, the Teint or 
Luſtre of the light Part; and, 

| On 


1 


vo 


on the contrary, for the Shadow. 
in the lightened Part, the Teint 
or Luſtre in the Shadow: To 
make an agteeable Aſſemblage 
of Colour, Shadow and Reflex 
in the ſhadowed Part, but with- 
out interrupting the great Mal- 


ſes of Shadows; to avoid form- 


ing little Things in the Shadow, 
as not being perceiv'd, without 
cloſely look d at; and to work, 
as it were, in the general, and at 
one. Sight 5 never to ſet the 


ſtrong Shadows againſt the Light, 


without ſoftening the harſh Gon- 
traſt, by the help of ſome inter- 
mediate Colour; though the 
Maſs of Light may be placed 
Either before or behind that of 
the Shadow, yet ought it to be 
ſo diſpoſed, as to illumine the 
principal Parts of the Subject. 


For the fourth: The Effects 


of Shadows are different, as the 
Place is either wide and ſpaci- 
ous; as in thoſe coming imme- 
diately from the Sun, which are 


very ſenſible, and their Extremes 


pretty abrupt; from the ſerene 
Air, which are fainter and more 


ſweet; from the datk Air, which 


appear more diffuſed, and almoſt 
imperceptible; and thoſe from 
an artifrcial Light, Which makes 
the Shadows deep, and their 
Edges abrupt: Or as it is more 


- narrow and confined,” where the 


Light's coming from the ſame 
Place make the Shadow more 
ſtrong, and the Reflex leſs ſen - 
ſible. wp | 

' Clair- Obſtare , or Chiaro- 
© Sexro, is alſo. uſed for a Deſign 
conſiſting only of two Colours, 
ordinarily black and white, ſome- 
times black. and yellow. 

Or, it is a Deſign only waſh'd 
with one Colour, the Shadows 


7 


0 


being of a dusky brown Colout * 


and the Lights heightened up 
with white. e 


A CLAMP; is a kind of Kiln, 


built above Ground (of Bricks 
unburnt,) for the burning of 


Bricks. | 


Theſe Clamps are built much 
after 


the Method that the Ar- 
ches are built in Kilns, vi. with 


a Vacuity betwixt each Brick's 


Breadth, for the Fire to aſcend 
by, but with this Difference, that 
inſtead of arching, they r. 
over, or over-ſpan, as they term 
it, 4 e, they lay the End of one 
Brick about half way over the 


End of another, and fo tillboth 
Sides meet within half a Brick's 
Eength, and then a binding Brick 
at the Lop finiſhes the Arch. 


The Mouth (at which the Fire 
is to be put in) is leſt open about 
two Feet and a half wide, and 
about three Feet in Height; and 
then they 1 to truſs over, 
which they do fbr three Bricks 
in Height, and which, with a 


binding Brick at the Top, will 


cloſe up the Arch. 


But after they R 


make the Place to receive the 
Fuel (before it is cloſed at the 


Top,) they fill it almoſt full 


with Wood, and upon that, lay 
Sea- Coal; then it being over- 


ſpanned like an Arch, they ſtrew - 
Sea-Coal on all the Surfaces, 


and then lay another Courſe of 
Bricks the other Way, lay ing 


them at a little Diſtance from 


one another, and ſtrow ing Sea- 
Coal upon them: And thus they 
continue laying one Courſe one 
Way, and another the other, 
and ſtrowing Sea- Coal betwixt 
each Courſe, *till they come to 
eight or ten Feet high, accord- 


/ * 


2. Boles. 


"CL 
ing as the Clamp is to be for Big- 


neſs : When they have done this, 


they ſet the Wood on Fire, and 
that fires the Coals, which being 
all burnt out, the whole Clamp 
of Bricks is burnt. 


CLAMP-NAILS, ate ſuch 
_ as are uſed to faſten on _ 
lamps in the building or repair- Clay. 1:29 bs #15 a 
1; "Laftly, Three are mix'd with 

flat or thin Sand; ee with 


ing of Ships. 


CLAMPING, in Joinery, c. 


is when a Piece of Board, &c. 
is fitted with the Grain to the 
End of another Piece of Board 


croſs the Grain; the firſt Board C 


is ſaid to be clamped. - Fhus the 
Ends of Tables are commonly 
clamped, to prevent them from 


7 


„ De 5 
CLA, a ſoft viſcous Earth; 


found in various Places, and uſed 
divers Purpoſes, of ſeveral 
s and Properties. 70 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactians, gives a Catalogue 
of twenty-two ſeveral Clays 
found in the ſeveral Counties 
of Euglaud; five of which he 
calls Pure, i. e. ſuch as ar ſoft 
like Butter to the Teeth, With 
little ot no Grittineſs in them, 
vid. Fullers Earth, which he diſ- 
ting uiſnes by its Colours, into 
yellowiſh brown, and white, 
3. Pale- yellow Clay, 
Cowſhot Clay, Dark- blue Clay 
or Marle. Ar. 07g J5! 

Seventeen Impure; whereof 


5 eight are harſn and duſty when 
dry, as Creta, or | Milk-white 


Two Potters Pale- 


pvellow Clay. Potters Blue 


Clay ; Blue Clay, wherein the 
Aſtroites is found; Yellow Clay, 
and fine Red Clay. . Soft Chal- 
blue Clay; ſoft Chalky Red 
A 


6 4 


8 


Three ate ſtony, when dry; 
vg. a Red Stony Clay, à Blue 
Stony Clay, and à White Stony 

ay.” * 8 ne 


* ; , 5 

| hree are mix'd Sand, or 

Pebbles, vi. one a Yellow? 

1 a Red Sandy Cay. Three 
* 


3 
— 


Species of the ſame 


Mica, dig. one Crouch White 
Clay. Two Grey, or Bluiſ To- 
pom rp Clays. Three Red 
7 ak 2.4 a "WIT e. . 9 
CLEAR Cin Building] is 
ſometimes uſed by the Work- 
men for the Inſide Work of a 
Houſe. | on 
CLEAVING of Laths, Pales, 
Shingles, and Timber. 175 
CLINKERS, thoſe Bricks, 
which having naturally much 
Nitre, or Saltpetre in them, and 
lying next the Fire in the Clamp 
or Kiln, by the Violence of the 
Fire, are run and glazed over. 
CLOISTER, a Habitation 
ſurrounded with Walls, and in- 
habited by Canons, and the Re- 
ligiuus. . . » 
In a more general Senſe, 
Cloiſter is uſed for a Monaſtery 


. of the Religious of either Sex; 


where Friars, Monks, and Nuns, 
live retir'd from the World. Al- 
ſo along Place covered with a 
Floor or Plat-Fond, ſypported 
by Pillats. - | | 

CLOSET, a general Name 
for any very ſmall Room. The 
Contrivance of Cloſets in moſt 
Rooms, now ſo much practiſed 
in England, is one great Improve- . 
ment in Modern Architec- 
ture. 330 


COCHLEA, 


8 
CC ICHLEA, Mechanicks, 
one of N Mechanical 


1 otherwiſe called the the 


Ser 

+ { COCK LE-STAIRS. See 

W 1xDING-=bTAIRS. 
= COCK-FIF a ſort of Thea- 
tre, where Gume- Cocks fight 
their Bat«les. 
a Houſe, or _ Hovel, coyer d 
over. 
COENQT APH, an. 
Tomb ot Monument, ere& 
Memory of Some Nane 
Defunct, who periſhing by Shij 
_ wreck, in Battle, e. his 


refred or depoſited in the ſame. 
. COINS. See Oos. 
COLARIN, the thds Frize 
of the Capital of the Tuſcan and 
Doric Colemn,..placed betweet 


called by Pierwoins, Hypotra- 
chelium. Cafled alfo Cincture. 
* Colarin is allo uſed for the Or- 
lo or Ring on the Top of the 


Shaft of the Column 


SAN Bal 4 a Beam 
fram'd croſs bet wixt two prin- 
cipat Rafters. _ 
| "COLLEGE, a Place ſet a- 
part for the Society and Cohabi- 
tation of Students. 
COLLER. See CixeTuRE, 
COLONNADE; a Periſtyle, 
of-a circular Figure, or a Series 
of Columns diſpoſed in a Cir- 
cle, and inſulated withinſide. 
We Such is that of the little Park 
at Verſailles; which conſiſts of 
thirty-rwo Ionic Columns, all of ag 
ſolid Marble, and without In- 
cruſtation. 
A Poliyſtyle C . is that 
; whole Number of Columns is 


Bye grew aa ung Ws 


It is commonly b 


y pentics of this eminent M 
could not be found to be in- of | Archite& 


tue Aſtragal and the Anndlieté; 


2 F 


8 | 


Colonnade of the Palace at 
85 Peter at Rome, which. con- 


Columns of the Der 


each above four Foot and a half 
Diameter, all in e M 


00 LUNA. # round Pillar, 


made to ſapport ar .. adorn a 


or 1 


. 
Colem is the prigeipal 
or 25 Part of an Order. 
The principal Laws and Pro- 


embet 
| ure, aue thus de- 
duced.” * 0 


ſo 1 the more 


is the firmer, ot catties the gta · 


ter Appearance of | 
And hence all Cf Or 
Jars onght to have. their Baſe or 


Foot broader than themſelves. 1 


Again, as a Cylinder, and a 
quadrangular Prilin are more ea- 


fity removed out ofitheir Place 


than a truncated Cone or Pyra- 
mid, on the ſame Baſe, and of 
the ſame Altitude. The Fi igure 
of Columns ought not to be cy- 
lindrical, nor that of a Pilaſter, 
pyramidical; but both the one 


and the other to be contracted 


or diminiſh'd, i. e. grow leſs and 


leſs like a trüncated Cone, and 


a truncated Pyramid. 


For the ſame Reaſons, the 
loweſt Parts of the Columns are 
to be cylindrical, and that of 
Pilaſters, 5, pyramidical. Hence; 


again, as Columms are more firm, 
if their Diameter bears greater 
Proportion to their Height, than 
if it bore a leſs, the greater Ra- 
tio is to be choſen where alarge 
e Weight, 


ſiſis of two hundredeig * | 
er, 


1 Fulcrum or 3 


= * P my. gnroe a. ales anda ies ed 


fre 


r | 2 
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Weight is do de ſuſtain'd, aud à not only with Regard to their 
leſs, Where a leſs. - Order, but alſo to the Matter, 
Further, as the Deſign of a Conſtruction, Form, Diſpoſition, 
Cilines is to ſupport a Weight, and Uſe. 
it maſt never be ſuppos'd w the 
out an Entablature: Though a 
Colvinn- raiſed on an eminent 
lace, ſo as to leave no Room 
pe: its beings thruſt out of its Tuſcan Column is the thorteſt 
ce, tieeds no Pedeſtal. and moſt ſimple of all the G 
Tue entife Colums in each Or- lumns. 
der i is compoſed-of three princi- Its Hei eight, according to Vi- 
1 Parts; the Baſe, the Shaft, truvius, alladio, and Vignola, 
2 the 5 is ſeven Diamerers | or fourteen, 
Fach heſe Parts is again Modules; according to Stainez- 
ſabdivided into a great Number of 23, fifteen Modules; to De 
leſſer, calfed Members orMould- Lorme, twelve Modules; to 
: Some whereof are efſen- Trajan 5 Column, ſixteen Mo- | 
„and found in all Colmms; dules. 
others are-only accidental, ad Its Diminution, according to. | 
== in all particulac Orders. Vitruvius, is one Fourth of th 20 
am ate made different, Diameter; according to V To : 
according to the ſevera] Orders a Fifth; and according to * 
(hey; ate uſed in; and likewiſe. en N. : 
en : 


4 £3 * "= N » 
oi a | e | ; 4 N 2 r 


Cotumns, with Regard to 
Order. 


dat | . f . or 74 


% e Guben d e Se 
opal Pars there, according © >: ar. 7: 10 *. 05 7 
ing Table: - ESE 


1 ti * by. 9 * . 1 
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. 
an. mo. mi. mo. mio. mi. .mi. 


Vatrin 5 2 2010 30 « 
hr 52 20| © 30] 


Bao 15} t 010: 30 
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Tue Doric 'Colunm is fome- 


thing more delicate: Its Shaft 


is adorn'd with. Flutings. Its 


Height, according to Citruvius, 


is from fourteen to fifteen Mo- 
dules; to Scamoxzi, ſeventeen; 


to Vignola, ſixteen; in the Ci. 


590 


ſeum, nineteen; in the Theatre 
of Marcellus, fifteen two ods. 
Its Diminutions, according to 
the Theatte of Marcellut, twelve 
Minutes; to the Coliſeum, four 
Minutes and a half. 


vr 204517 


The whole Height of this Column, and the Height of each principal 
Part thereof, according to ſeveral Authors, is as in the following 


Table. 8 WR: «SL 
[Whol ee ee e ee eee 
ien | Body. OED AroNie Fiſeue tne! 

auth. — ; — — hn 
[Names mo. mi. mo. mi mo. mi. mo. mi. mo. mi. mo. mi. 

#r.\12 40} 4 44 0-39, 7 % 300 30 

gi 400 2.49] 0.3 7 O 3000 30/0. 

all 12 0] 2... 20] © 39] 7 450 30 0 30 

ca. 2 582. 261 30 T 3000 3000 35 


The Ionic Column is more de- 
Iſcate ſtill, it is diftinguiſh'd from 
the reſt by the Volutes in its 


© Capital, and by its Baſe, 


Its Height, according to Pal- 
ladio, is ſeventeen Modules and 


| © SEEN 
one Third; according, to Vig- 
nola, eighteen. © * Taco] 


. 


Its Diminution, iat | Temple 
of Cw NE a 


eee aff 


e e lum ant abs Hicks ne die 
Pars ibertef, according to ſeveral p aha, #bis followmy 


Table. A ir 
%, N . 

e | 83 

R n EE I AS HSE © Ih . 2 
edeſt. Baſe Body nou Archit.|Friezc}Cornic 
| An: | 
o. mi. no. mi. imo mi. mo. mi{mo.mi.[no.mi.ſmo.mi. 
3 0 30485 100 0 20 0 373Þo 3c © 522 
3 4 100 0 20 0373] 0 45} 0 52 
14 17 49] © 274] 0.343} © 25] 0 465 

. 3 21. 2 0 1 L % 8 04 
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be wg 4 
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+ 
Her 


| + The Corinthian Colom is the 


richeſt and moſt delicate of all 
e Columns, | 


The whole H 


CO 

Seventeen; to the three Column: 
in the Campo Vaccino, twenty; 
to the Baſuleck of Antoninus, ten- 
ty. <p 
Its Diminutions, according to 
the Temple of Peace, fix Mi- 
nates and a half; the Pantheon 
ſix and a half; the Temples of 

Sybil, and Fauſtina, eight; Con- 
ftantme's-Arch, ſeven; Porticoe 
of Septimius, ſeven and a half. 


© Pars thereof, actording to ſeveral Authors, is as in this following 
Table. FEAT | | 
CO. OL 0} en e | F , 
Pedeſt.| Baſe | Body Capita Archit, Frieze Corni | 
.mY]mo.mi.mo.mi.|mno.mi:]mo.mi.|mo.mi.mo.mi.|mo.mi. 
o 30] 8 200 1 100 © 30 0 37/11 © 
o 300 8 200 1 id e 45 045 
o 30 5 55 1 o 36] 02 80 Fo 
| 1. O el I 10 © O 31 0 46 
8 Ir teen war N ih 1 © | 
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The Compoſite Column has two 
Rows of Leaves in its Capital, 
like the Corinthian; and angular 


and a half; to Septimins's-Arch, 


O9. bp \ ; 
Its Diminution, according to 


Volutes, like the Ioic. Tua, and Septimiut t. Arc 
Its Height, according to Vig- ſeven Minutes; to the Baths ok 

vols, and Titas*s-Arch, is twenty Diocleſian, eleven and one Third; 

Modules; ta Scammozi, and the to the Temple of Bacchas, ſixty 

Temple , of Bace bat, nineteen and a hal. 

| . 155 4 3 Ne 

bes 10 Sig. | L 7 - 
OO) HE 
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The whole Height of this Column, aud zbe Height of ach pri 
Part, according to the ſeveral Authors, , as 


; 10 . 317m x 


cipal 


able. ES AMW 65 

W ] 8 1 Wenn 
oath hole * 2 4 1 A. > 

kagge gere Baſe Jody, Capital Archit, "rice Cor nic 
th. | — = — — — 
am. mo. mi. Imo. mi mo. mi. no. mi o. mi. m mo. mi. 
zr. 16 643 340 308 2001 10 
Vigu. 16 03 340 3008 20 1 
2all.\ry - 20] 3 24 308 2 1 
See, x5 20) l. 20 0 3d & 241.1 


It may be here obſerved, that 
there ſcem̃s to be more of Ca- 
price, than Reaſon, ja, that Di- 
verſity found in the Heights of 
Colemns of the ſame Order 
in different Authors; each of 


of diſpenſing with his 
Nales 


As for Inſtance, Pitruvins 
makes the Doric Columns of 


5 behind Theatres: Palla- 
dio gives a greater Height to Cu- 
amm, ſt anding on Pedeſtals, than 
to thoſe which have none: Aud 
Serlio makes His Columa a Third 
ſhorter, When inſulate or de- 
tached, than when contiguous to 
the Wall. aan 54 . 
But not withſtanding the Di- 


of the ſame Order, in different 
Authors, they till bear a true 
Proportion in the ſeveral Orders 
compated with each other; by 
Which they go incteaſing, as the 
Orders are leſs maſſive. 

But this Augmentation ĩs grea- 
ter in ſome Ordonnances than 


which frequently takes the Liber- 
own 


Temples ſhorter than thoſe of 


verlity of 1 Columns , 


in * ; foe ln the Anti 

it is but five Modules; or Semi- 
diameters, for the Fe Orders. 
the ſhorteſt Cum, vis. the 2% 
can, being fifteen Modules; | 
the longeſt the 


a , „ i 
In Vitruuius, this Increaſe is 


alſo of five Modules, but com- 


in tans doi, 
01774 # toy ; 


Compoſite, wen- 


_ 


mences from fourteen, Modules, 


and ends at nineteen. Nl 


The Moderns uſually make 


it greater: Scamezzi makes it 
five Modules and ahalf: Palla- 

dio, and Serlio, fix... 
From the ſeveral Proportions 
of Colamns aſſign'd | by feveral 
Authots. M. ; tad Bo form- 
ed a new one, Which is a Mean 
bet wirt the Extreams of the 
Thus he makes the Tuſcan 
. Colamn fourteen Modules and 
two Thirds; which is a-Mean 
between the Txſcan of Vite u- 
vins, fourteen ; and that. of Tra- 

jau u. Column, eighteen. ; 
The Height of the Doric Co. 
lumn he makes ſixteen Modules, 
Which is a Mean between the 
| 3 fourteen 


ioo, ind „esl 


co 


Fourteen of Vitruvius, and the 


incteen of the Coliſeum, 
"He makes the robs in Height 
ſeventeen Modules one Third; 
which is a Mean between the 
ſixteen of Serlio, and the niue- 


teen of the Col ſeum. 


He makes the Height of the 
Corinthign Column eighteen Mo- 
ules two Thitds, as being a Me- 
um between 'the fixteen Mo- 
ules fix Minutes of the Tem- 
le of the Sybil, and the twenty 
odules fix Minutes of the 
three Columm of the Roman Fo- 
rum. 

Laſtly, he, by the ſame Rule 
274 Nie Compoſite C olamy 
twefity N that Height 
being 2 Mean between 77. 
4 £ 3: Arch, and the Temple of 
i,, 


CT 30% ITS. 


er 2463 17! 2101 


ebe eee 


: 


CO 


Indeed, the Rule he goes by, 
ſeems very rational, viz. the pro- 
reſſional Advance of each Co- 
mu in the different Orders, be 
equal; ſo that having ſettled the 
whole Progteſſion from the Taſ- 
can to the Compeſite, at five Mo- 
dules ten Minutes: This being 
a Mean between the Modules 
of the Antique and the five one 
half of the Moderns; he divides 
this Sum, which is a hundred 
and fixty Minutes, into four e- 
qual Parts, giving forty Minutes 
to the Progreſſion of each Or- 
der: This makes the Taſcan Co- 
lamn fourteen Modules twenty 
Minutes, The Doric becomes 
ſixteen; the Ionic ſeventeen, ten 
Minutes; the Corinsbian, eighteen, 
twenty Min. and the Compeſite, 
twenty Mod. 255 


Te Method of Drawing à Column. 


EXAMPLE» 8 wa 


2. draw tht Baſe of « Column, by which the Natare of deeribing 


tc ART 


Let the Baſe ABCDEFGK. 


be given, to be deſeribed in 
offen:! 
I. Let LN be the Diameter 


of the Celams given, divided in- 


to fixty Minutes as aforeſaid. 


2, Draw a Right Line at Plea- 


ſure, as ul; and in the Midſt 


of that, raiſe the Perpendicular 


K L, which let let repreſent the 


Central Line of the Colums. 


3. Take from your Module 
ten Minutes, and ſet it on the 


Central Line from K to G; alſo 


and ſet it from G to F; alſo 


take ſeven Minutes and a half, 
e 
one Minute, and ſet it from F 


any "other Part may be known, the Rale being the ſame, 


to E; and ſo in like manner, the 
Diſtance E D five half Minutes; 


the Diftance DC one Minute; 


the Diſtance G B five Minutes; 
and the Diſtance BA one Mi- 
nute. ; | | 

4. Through all theſe ſeveral 
Points, draw Right Lines paral- 


lel to the Baſe wk. 


5. Make K, Ku, G, and 
G v each 40 Minutes, and join 
vw and ik, and ſo will the 
Plinth be compleated. 


6. Make r, F 5 Eg, ! and 
Ef, each = 35 Minutes, and 


join qr and fg, ſo will the lower 


de compleated; and if from the 
R 3 . | ſaid 


1318 


— | 


* 


circles ret, and '#b4, they 
compleat the lower Porus. 


0 20 70 : 


ſaid Filet, you - deſcribe Semis ) Entabtana 
Sight of the 


will ; / 


- of C 


indows above, 
or e the Sight of the 


Laſtly; Proceed to ſet off the Apartments below. 


other Fillets adp e, and lab, 


In theſe Caſes, the Clammtate 


1 TY Pay 


: 


FAN 
With the upper Torus hd, and to haye one third Part oy ek 
_ Scotiapegy, the hole: Baſe will Diameter. inſerted or let into the 


be compleated, uired. 


Thus may the ale of any Or- 
der be eaſily delineated by the 


Proportions fix&d: thereto; and” 


in the fame Manner, you may 


Ukewiſe compleat an entire Or-" of that Beauty and Grace which 


e Phi the Dees of lone, 


he » at the Baſe, bein di- 

: 5 55 o fixty equal Parts: is 

_ calledaV Wa and the equal 
Pas are. called N by 


Which, ihe 1 a and ty | 
| r are 


Lf ever) 
rom iy e Line of the 


umu. 
here ate Oebafiond 
-Are * give 


Nele e 


his Baila « Helen. ng 
dere, parka where” the 


6 * 


Wall behing them. 

But Recourſe 
had to this Shift, . | in 
Caſes of Nec Neceſſit for the Co- 
lumns here, ole 34 infinite deal 


they haye When they ſtand a- 
It frequently beben too o, that 


the Columns are let within the - 


Wall, for the 890 volidiry, 


ow the further* ee 0? of | 
Ry . 
his, b wever to be 
obſery* d, A th 3 Page + loſe 
above eee Third n their cs 
ter; the 
will N 1 of Res 


bosrs. 


Nn ; 


ould never be 


Red Octes : 
Earth, as Umber, Orpiment, 
Black Lead, Cinuabar, or Ver. 


C 9 

When the Colamns ſtand alone, 
they have uſually a Pilalter pla- 
ced behind them, joined to the 
Wall, or the illar of che Por- 
ticoe. | 
Comes inſtead of a Pila- 
ſter, we have Collum let with- 
in the Wall i in order to make the 
Symmetry mace compleat. 

Though we allow of a Co- 
lama lot? prithia The Pillar of the 


COLOURS; in Painting; is 

uſed both as to the Drugs them- 
ſelves, and t6'thoſe, Leim; pro- 
duced by thoſe Drugs vatiguſly ” 
mix'd and apply'd. ” 


Tue principal Colours uſed 


by Painters, are Row and White 
Lead, or Ceruſe, Yellow and 
Several Kinds of 


milion, Gumbouge, Blue and 
Green ARG, Py Biſtre, 


Wh 7 * 2 


C 0 


be ſo form'd, that the upper Pare 
of the Body be leſs than th 
lower. 

Which Diminiſhing muſt be 
more or leſs, according to the 
Proportion of "their Heights ; and 
is to be begun from one third 
Part of the whole Shaft upwards, 
(i. e. the lower third Part is to 
de of an equal Bigneſs) which 
Pyilander preſcribes by his own 


Perticoe, yet, we can never ap- preciſe meaſuring of antient C- 
prove 855 the letting a Column lumut.) as the molt graceful Di- 
| wa, a Pitaſter, minution, _ as tothe Quan- 
1 7 I» 
df Diainiſping. regs "lay 2 following 
Columns of every Order muſt Rule: 
n | Tuſcan I) 
| „ ee RD aric ' & 50h 
e n Ionic part 
5 Corinthian \ i . 
N Compoſite 3 
ſmaller at ihe Top juſt 618 the n that below W above 
the Baſe, i. e, the Diameter of | 
N Tuſtin E ; 
| TN SL. 4-738 5 
The 484 the clone Column is . 
„„ . CY my 2 
8 poſite. n 1 De | 
of the Diameter of the Columns he, 7 9 Ee ant ene pfO 


OY Small, Ultrama- 
e, ind Carmine. 
Of theſe Colouts, ſome are 
gund in Oil, others only in 
teleo, and others in Water, 
and other's For Nh ature. 
Painters tedu 155 Colours 
under theſe two. 8 es f Dark 
and Light Colours, Under Dark 


Colours, are , Black, 


and all thoſe which are obſcure 
and earth "» Umber, Biſter, 


6. An under Ly lit Colours, 
1 R 4 , «Fe 


EQ 


are comprehended White, and fice..into Rooms of Office and 
3g 


hoſe which approach hearglt 


Err aaa 

ENSUBABLE 
QUANTITIES, its Geometry, are 
ome common Ali 


COMM 


ſuch as have 


Reception or Entertainmen 
NR 
COMPARTMENT. 5 f 
compoſed af ſeveral different Fi- 
gutes, diſpoſed with Symmetry 


quot Part, or which mah be mea- to adorn a Plats, Freer 
An 


Lured. by ſome” 06 
ſure, ſo as to leave 
der in either. Thu 
2 Yard are Conmen(ir ables, 
being a third. Quantity, 


us a Foot, add ing, e. 


Panes of Glaſs, or Pannels of 
Joinety, the Squares of a Ceil- 
e A Compartiment of Tier is 


Ich | an Atrangement of white and 
loch, red Tites-varniſh'd for the De- 


will meaſure both, v2. 
which taken twelve, 
makes a Fo | 


or, and ihigty-fi 


, © Incammenſurable is otherwite. | 


coration of the Cevering of a 
L „Rot gon 00 co "Jl afl! 

+ COMPASSES, or 2 is 
A Pair, of;COMP:ASSES I a 


The Ratio of Commenſurables is Mathematical: Iuſtrument uſed 


rational; that of Incomm 
Bles is irrational. £ 
' Commenſurable Numbers, whe- 
ther Integers, or Fractio 
- ſuch as have ſome other 


enſura- for the deſerid 


0 f Circles, 
meaſuring. the Diſtances! bf 
Points, nes, & * War. ves ; 
| The.commdn-Compaſſe 5 con- 


um- ſiſt of two Branches or Legs of 


ber which will meaſure or di- Iron, Braſs; or other N 
vide them without an 


der: Thus 6 and 8 y Remain- /poinged+ as Bottom, and at the 


tal, 


Iz 4 arere- Top joined by a Rivet, whereon 
Commenſurable hex ore as on a Centre 


ſpectively by 


_**'COMMISSURE, - in Archi- 
tecture, c. the Joint of 


y 8 ate ſo contii- 
ved oi the Inſide, as te take an 


two Extent to a Hait% Breddm. 


Stones; or the Application of 
the one to that of the other. 
COMMON, 
is apply'd to an Angle, Line, 
the like, which belongs 
to two Figures,” or mak 
ceſſary Part of both. 
'*' COMMON. DIVISO 


in Geometry, 


es a ne- Spri 


Cemas Compaſſes: are thoſe 
whoſe Legs are a little bent out- 
wards towards the Top); ſb that 
or when ſhut, only the Points 

— in 


CG es or Divider 
| W 256.6 yer 


5 . are 
R. in Head *'arch'd, © Which, by its 


Arithmetick, is a Quantity or 
Number which exaQly divides 
two or more other Quantities or 
Numbers, wi ö 
Remainder. 
- -COMPARTITION, in 
« ehitecture, . ſignifies the uſeful ' 
and graceful 
* whole: Ground- Plot of an Edi- 
©. I han Me v9 A 8 i . . 


thout leaving apy | 
| „ wich a Nut. 


ſition of the 


Spring, opens the Compaſſec, the 
. 
> wa ob being directed by a cir- 
cular Screw, faſtenedto one Leg, 
and let through the other work d 
J Turu- up · Compaſſes a late Con- 
trivance to ſave the Trouble of 
changing the Points. 
Fre. | 
11 1 * | t 


| % 
%s. " 


_ Compaſſes 


Extents, 


00 


Þ | | 

Their Uſe is to take three Points 
-atlonce,! and I to form Trian- 
+1 {rife i Compaſſes: Whole 
 Uſeiis mc) riſen or Angles 
853 4 184 7 
iO Cylindriack Compaſſes, 

110 Projertionsl Compaſſes, 

Beam Compaſſes conſiſt of a 
long Branch or Beam l 
two Braſs Curſors; the one fixe. 
t one End, the otker Qliding a- 
long the Beam; with a Screw to 

faſten it, on Occafion: Lo the 
Ourſors may be sktew'd Points 
or any Kind; whether Steel for 
Pencſis, or the like. It is uſed 
to dtaw yy Circles, take great 

&, eb 

'  Eliiftical»Compaſſer, Their 
Vie — Ellipſet or Ovals 
of aidy inne 
++ COMPLEMENT, in Geo- 
© metry / is "what remains! of a 


20 of fre "Braxtbic.. 


CO 


unt, conformably to the reſt 
which are denominated from the 
eople, among whom they had 
* This by moſt Authors is rank- 
after the Corinrhian, either as be- 
ing the richeſt, or the laſt that 


Was invented. Scamoz zi alone 


places it between the Ionic and 
Corinthian, out of Regard to its 
Delicacy and Richnels, which he 
eſteems inferior ta that of the 
Corintbian, and therefore makes 
no Scruple to place it under it. 
In which he is follow'd by M. 
Le Clere. e 
The Proportions of this Order 
are not fixed by Vuruvius; he 
only marks the general Cha- 
Trader of it, by obſerving that its 
Capital is compoſed of ſeveral 
Parts taken from the Doric, 
Jonie, and Corintbian. 27 
He does not feem to look upon 
it as A particular Order, nor does 


Quadrangof a Circle; or of nine- he vary it at all from the Corin- 
ty Degrees, after a certain Arch ban, except in its Capital, 


has been tetrenched from it. 
„Thus if an Arch or Angle be 

twenty<«five Degrees, they ſay, 
ies Oomplement is "ſixty-five, 


| »ifince 65 and 251 to 9 


* COMPONITEOnxDPER;in Ar- 


cchitecture, is the laſt of the 


five 8 of emer ſocal- 
lech Hecauſe its Gapital is co 
«poſed out of thoſe of aer 
Polum 1 
It borrows a r N 

from the Tuſean Dorit; a 


1 
: 


Row of Leaves from the Cin- 


bin; ' and Volutes from the 
Ionic. Its Corniee has fimple 
\Modittions or Hentilss 

The Compoſits is alſo called 


the Romany ior” Iralick' Onder as is leſs by h 


In Fact, it was Serlio, who 
firſt added the Compoſite Order to 
the Four ot Yitravias, forming 


it ftom the'Reinains of the L em- 


— of Bacchus, the, Arches of 
Titus, Septimius, and the Gala- 
det was eſteem'd a Species of 
the "Corinthian, only i differing 


in if br MMOD 
4 This Gelee being. us. left 


undetermin'd by the Autiepts 
de Modes, have a Kind,gf 2 
Right to differ a Jut its Frogar- 


tions, c. N 1b 
„ Scamasi, and q enhimy M. 


(4; Cache, makes alumn nine- 
teen 1 10 a Ralf; which 
2, N dule, than 


having been invented by the Re- that of the Corinthian, as in Fr 


, feet, 


ſinitbt: Till that Time, this Or- 


* 


* 


* 


600 5 

fect the Ordet is leſs. delicate 

than che Corinthian. 
Vignola makes it twenty, which 

is the ſame with that of his Co- 


rinthian o But Serlio, ho firſt 


formed ĩt into an Order, by giv- 


it a proper Entablature and Baſe, 
and, aſter him, M. Rerrauls raiſe 
1 fil higher than the Carin. 
hin. „ (0% 
This laſt does not think dif- 
fetent Ornaments and Charac- 
ters ſufficient to conſtitute a dif- 
ferent: Order, unleſs it have a dif- 
ferent Height too. Therefore 
conformably to his Rule of 
augmenting the Heights of the 
ſeveral Columns by a Series of 
two Modules in each, he makes 
the Compoſite twenty Modules, 
and the Corintbhian eighteen; 
which, it L.ems, is a Medium 
between the Porch of Titus and 
the Temple of Bacc har. 
M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius, 


makes a Diſtinction between the 


| Compoſite, and Compoſed' Or- 
de 1 7 | 


NR | 
The latter, he ſays, is any 
Compoſition Whoſe Parts and 


Ornaments are extraordinary 


and- unuſual; but have withal 


dmewhat of Beauty, both on 


Account of their Novelty, and 


in reſpect to the Manner or 


Genius of the Architect: So that 
a Compoſed Order is an arbi- 
trary humorous Compoſition, 


whether regular or irregular. 


#ruvins himſelf obſerves. 


He likewiſe ' adds, That the 
Corinthian Order is the firſt Cam- 
oſite. Order, as being compos'd 
df the Doric and Ionic, as Vi- 


| the Attic Baſe in the Dorie 


-G O- 


The .Comrogire OnDER, by 
Equal Parts, - 
The Height, of the ,Pedeſtal 


being. three, Diameters and one 


L hird, is divided into four, giv- 


ing one to the Baſe, .,,whoſe 


Plinth is two Thirds thereof: 
The other Part is divided into 
ten; three for the Lorus, 


for the Aſtragal, one halt Par 
for the Eillet, three and a halt 
for the Uymaſe, one and a half 


for the Aſtragal, one half Part 


for the Pillet- which finiſhes to 
the Naked with a Hollow 


the 
Breadth of the Naked is 2 Dia 5 


meter and two Fifths, 

The Projection is 
Height; the upper Aſtragal hath 
three of theſe Parts, and the 
lower Aftragal eight. 
The Height of the Cor 


yT 
rnice. is 


half the Baie, being one Eighth 


of the Whole Height, and is 


divided into twelve Parts, giv - 
ing a half Part to the. Fillet, 
one and a half to the Aſtragal, 
three and a half to the Cymaſe, 


one 


equal to its 


a half Part to the Fillet, three to 


the Corona, two to the Ogee, 
and one to the Fille. 
For the Projedtions, the 


Corona ſeven, and the Waole, 


nine. 


n. Boſe of the Cin 


Make uſe of the ſame Baſe 1 
in the Corinthian Order; though 
ric, may 


very 


: p ; 
4 . 
* 


* 
| 


Aſtra- 
gal hath two and a half of 
theſe Parts, the Fillet ſix, the 


Go: 


very properly be made uſe of, 
for this, and alſo for the Tonic, 
and Corinthian Orders, eſpecial- 
ly in Work expoſed tothe Wea- 


ther? Therefore inſtead of pla- 


cing it here again, is ſhewh' the 
Plaue of either - oftheCapirals 
as mentioned in the Corinthian 
Order. 
The Diminiſhing of this Co- 
lumn'is the fame as the laſt. 

The Height of the Capital is 

iameter and one Sixth; and 

being divided, give two to each 
Height of Leaves whoſe Heads 
turn down à half Part, two 
Thirds of a Part to the Space 
between the Leaves and Fillet, 
one Third to the Aſtragal and 
Filler, Which is one I bird of 
that, two Thirds to the Ovolo, 
one Third to the Space between 
the Ovolo and Abacus, a half 
Part to the Hollow, and a half 
Part to the Ovolo, whoſe Fil- 
let hath one Third thereof. - 

Tze Projection is N ſame as 
the Corenthian.' "© 

Tue Height of the Bntabla- 
ture being two Diamerers, is 
divided into fix; giving two to 
the Architrave, one and a half 


| to the Frieze, and two and a 


half to the Cornice. 
The Height of the Archi- 


trave is divided into nine, gir- 


two and a half to the firſt 
ace, a half Part to the Ogee, 
three ue” a balf to the ſecond, 


the Aſtragal; 


f * a O0 


one Fourth to the Aſtragal, 
three Fourths to the Ovolo, one 
to the Hollow, and a half Part 
to the Fillet 

The Projection of the ſecond 
Fact hath half a Part, the Ovo-:. 
Jo one and one Fourth, and the | 
Whole, Wo: 

The Frieze is form'd.after 62 


ſame Method as the Ionic, being 


Part of à Circle that anſwers to 


the Naked, and Projection of 


the Architrave; | 

The Cornice is divided into 
ten Parts, giving one Fourth of 
a Part to the Filler, as much to 
one Part to' the - 
Ogee, another to the firſt F ace of 
the Modillions, a half Part to the 
Ogee, one and one Fourth to 
the ſecond Face, one Fourth to 
the Fillet, - a half Part to the 
Ovolo, two to the Corona, 
three Fourths to the Cima Re- 
verſa, one Fourth to the Fillet, 
one and 2 half to the Cima Rec- . 
ta, and a half Part to the Fillet. 

For the Projections, the Ogee 
hath one and half ot theſe Parts, 


. the upper Face of the Modil- 1 


lions in Front two, but is two 
and half in Breadth, viz. a half 
Part within the Naked, the Cap 
thereof a balf Part, the Return d 
Modillion four and a half, and 
its Cap 5, the Corona ſeven and 
a half, the Cima Reverſa eight 


and a half; and the Whole * In 


being equal to the Height. 
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COMPOSITION, in Paint- 
ibg; includes the Invention and 
Diſpoſition of the Figures, the 
Choice of Attitudes, Ge. 


ds qut by the Means of Hif- 
Vry, proper Objects for i Pic- 


re; affd the other diſpoſes 


hem to Advantage 


— - — —— 


8 3 
? opprtion we tay 12 is to 8, 


0 0. 2 , 
1 Ck, tion of Morin, in Me-\ 


7 | VI * 

F rwa Parts; of which the one 

ther, nor equally.ſwift, not eac 
u 


of prefling or 


680 


If two compounding Motions 
be each of them equable, the 
Line of the compound Motiou 
will ſtill be a ſtraight Line: And 


ther at Right Angles one to ano- 
to it ; 
ny, 
— 18 


4 COMPRESS 


thing together, 


make it — | a 
To CONC RATE, To 
make an arc in 


Vaults, &c.--- er 
CONCAVE, is faid to be 


52 


anicks, is an Aſſemblage. of \ the inner; Surface of a hollow 


everal Directions of Motion, 
jeſulting.from Power 
Wifferent;,_ though not oppoſite 
Ines. [=== 6 
If a Point more or leſs, flow 
:cordifig.. to one and the ſame 
Directioßß, whether that be equa- 
de or not, yet it will ſtill keep 
e ſame Right Line; the Cele- 
ty alone being changed, 5. e. 
hcreaſed or diminiſh'd, accord- 


Ing to the Forces with which it 


im r 3 
Ik the Directions be oppoſite, 
as one e. gr. direaly downwards, 


the other upward, Ec. yet Rill. 


the Line of Motion will be the 
fame. | | 
But if the compounding Mo- 
tion be not according to the ſame 
Line of Direction, the com- 
pound Motion will not be ac- 
cording to the Line of Direction 
of either of thein, but a diffe- 
tent one from them both; and 
this, either ſtraight, or crooked, 
according as the Directions or 
Celeritics ſhall require. 


4 
WI a 


Powers acting in lar. 


the lefs Sphere. 


ecially if it be circu- 
* od 


— 4 Whardoularly une 
 Coltarigy particularly under- 
Me 115 575 and Lenſes. 


| 8 Lenſes are either con- 
Cave 


o both Sides, called Con- 
3 Or concave on one 
ide, and plain on the other, 
called Plauo-conc aue, ot concave 
on the one Side, and corvex OH 
the other, called concavo- co ν⏑, Ä—j, 
or convex - concave, as the one ot 
the other Surface is a Portion of 
The Properties of all concave 
nſes are, that the Rays of 
Light, in paſſing through them, 
are deflected,” ot made to recede 
from one another; as in convex 
Glaſſes, they are infle&ed to- 


wards each other, and that the 


more, as the Concavity, ot Con- 
vexity, are Portions of leſs Cir- 
cles, ne Ft 

Hence parallel Rays, as thoſe of 
the Sun; which by paſſing thro” 
4 coxcave Lens, become diverg 


ing: Diverging Rays are made to 
| 3 diverge 


* 


. 
£ C 0 
diverge the more, an | converg- 


ing Rays, either made to con- 
"verge leſs, or become parallel, or 
36 out dive Ln FA. 


| ing. 
Tlence Gchecke vie w'd through 
concape Lenſes, appear diminiſh- 
ed; and the more ſo, as they 
are Portions of leſs Spheres : And 
this, in oblique, as well as in 
„„ 
_ Concave Mirrors have the con- 
trary Effect to Lenſes : They re- 
_ He the Rays Which fall on 
them, ſo. as to make hem ap- 
proach more to, or recede leſs 
from each other, than before; 
and that the mote, as the Conca- 
viry is greater, or the Spheres, 
of which they ate Segments, 
Meat of goed Brie | 
Hence concave Mirrors: mag - 
nify Objects preſented to them ; 
and chat, in a greatet Proportion 
of greater Spheres. «ot 
*Þ EONC N TRICK} that 
which has the ſame common 
Centre wiln another. The Word 
is principally uſed in ſpeaking of 
Neu odies, and Figures, viz. 
- Yircular and Elliptical ones, &c. 
But may be uſed likewiſe in Po- 
Iygons, drawn parallel to each 
other upon the fame Centre. 
 .,CONCLAVE, in Architec- 


CONDENSER,  in,Pneuma- 
ticks, is a Machine or Engine 


Air may be crow ded into a given 
Spade. 1 8 Þ- 7-7 "Es 

3 vey can throw in three, 
- four, five, or ten Atmoſpheres 
into the Cendenſer, i. e, three, 
four, Se. Times as much Air 
zs theke is in the ſame Compaſs 
Without the Engine. 


ure, is 2 Cloſer or inner Cham 


heteby an unuſual Quantity of 15 


do 


CONDUCTS, 7 Stiits gr 
"CONDUIT? 5 0 


Gutters, 
to convey away the Suillage 
of an Houſe, Alſo Canals or 
Pipes" for the Conveyunbe of 
Vater br other fluid Matter 
Sir Henry Wotton Cys! that in 
the firſt; Place, Art mould imi- 


tate Nati tf, in ſeparating thoſe 
ignoble Conveyances fromi'the 


Sight; and (where a Running 
ater is wanting,) they ſhould 
be placed in the moſt remote, 
and loweſt Part of the Foun- 
dation, with ſecret Veuts paſ- 
ſing up through the Walls ke 
« Pane, to the wide Air: 
Which all leeles Apty com: 
mend for the Diſcharge" of noi- 
ſome Vapours. 
A CONE, is. a Solid, having 
a_ Circular. Baſe, and growing 
ſmaller and ſmaller, 'till it ends 
in a Point, which is called the 


Vertex, and may be nearly re- 


preſented by a Sugar-Loaf. 


co CO 
or 6-6 Jmches 4 the Height, f 
or 0 
Irs, The: RULE, to 1 7 e tos ; 
age sli Soldin. 8 Square * {4-0 
or Fu 5, , 2X i will make 702. 25, 
of / Mattipy. the Area of the Baſe which, multiply by 1854 and 
hy a third Part of the . the Product will be 5154715; 
t in pe Height, and the rodud is which being, "multiply 9. 1 55. 
mi- the ſolid Content. the Product will be 933.4008253 
ofe Let ABC be the Cone, the which being divided by 144, the 
the Han of whoſe Baſe AB is Quotient will be. 210% .fere, the 
ing 8 bdbolid Content of the Co * 
uld a 8% | | 7 1 1 ty 
Ne, tan NO ay . The Oye a 
. non Off e „ Fer 1 
af. Teq 185 nn 75 * tit J T4 15 26,5 the Diameter 
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Vir: 81 e Sr elt a vc EL 
m. e 
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y Scale and Compaſſes. | 0 


* Extend the Compaſſes from 

EY "44, 54 to 16.5. (the Diameter) 

that extend, turn'd' twice over 

. from 5. (a third Part of the 

"IF Height) will at laſt fall upon 
| 41.07 Feet the Content. 


ot To find the Superficial Content: 
f Dy Maltiply half the Circumfe- . 


rence 41 626 by the ant Height 
AC 198.46, and the Proda@ 
will be 8261 .09596 ; which be- 
ing divided by 144, the Quotient 
is $7.37 fere the Curve Surface; 
to which add the Baſe, and the 
Sum will be 61.2 Baſe, ** Su- 

pet ficial 92 Ne | 


4 1 


. 
2 » 
© 


- . 
— — * 
* * 
4 
1 CY 
* 


* g 1 41.626 41 
; 5 3 1 198.45 5 vs . 
of 1 166504 . v4 


333008 1 4 

A 
41626 K 

826109 © 


e e f 
Ax Scale and Compaſſes. 


Extend the Compaſſes from 
4 x44 to 198.46; and that Extent 
| will reach trom 41.626 to $7.37 

| Feet, the Curve Surface. 
Ihen extend the Compaſſes 
from 12 tœ 26.5 (the Diameter) 
and that - Extent turn'd twice 
over from 7854 will at laſt fall 
upon 3.83 Feet, the Baſe; which 
| being added to 57.37, the Sum 

will be 61,2 Feer, the 

| 

| 

| 


Superfi- 
cial Content. a 


3 SN. 8 
+ DeMpNSTRATION, 


Fbery Cone is the third Part 
of a Cylinder of equal Baſe and 
Altitude. 7 
Tue Truth of this may eafily 
be conceived; by only conſider- 
ing that a Cone is but a tound 
Pyramid; and therefore it muſt 
needs. have the ſame Ratio to its 
circumſcribing Cylinder, as the 
fquare Pyramid hath to its cir- 


make it the (clearer, let it be 
J Tha. © 
Every right Cone is conſtituted 


[ 


% 


| 144) 551-54 (3.83 
ET | 


cumfcribing © Parallelopipedon, 
' 212. as 1to3. However, to 


0 


144) 8261.09 556 (57,37 Feet fer 
3 

"x | 1.20 e 
335 " (Cont: 


mm 


434 


. 


"1 


1 increaſe, in Arithmetical Pro- 


greſſion, beginving at the Vet- 
tex or Point C, the Area of its 
Baſe AB being the greateſt 
Term; and its perpendicular 
Height DC, the 
thefgircle of the 8 

e 


by a third Part of the Altit 
D C, will be the Sum of all the 


Series, equal to the Solidity of 


the Cone. 1 
The Curve Superficies of eve- 


ty Right Cone is equal to half the | 


Rectangle of the Circumference 
of its Baſe into the Length of 
its Ser EDI 

For the Curve Surface of eve- 


a Circle; whoſe ArchB© 


ry by Cone is equal to the Sec- 
tot © 


: N ” 4 ES 1 

E * 4 . - . * 

* WW.» 17 
= 


is equal to the Periphefy of the 
f an infinite Series of Circ! Fn Ke Cs og — * 
of an ite Ser Circles, dius equal to t de 
Whole Diameters do continual- of 5 Ys . wh ** 


the Cone. 


umber bf all 
Terms; therefore the Area of 


CO 
* 


Which will appear very evi- | 


dent, if you cut a Piece of Pa- 
per in the Form of a Sector of 
a Circle ABC, and dend both 
the Sides AB and AC together 
till, they meet, and you will find 
it to form a Right Conse. 
CONGE {ia Architecture. 
a Moulding, either in Form of 
a Quarter- Round, or a Cavetto, 
which ſerves to ſeparate two 
Members from one another. 
Such is that which joins the 
Shatt of the Column to the 


Cinctute, called alſo Apophyge | 


e, 
which in Greek, ſignifies Flight 
the Column Lend to 555 
Hence, by the Lats, it is called 
Scapus, the Shaft of the Co- 


lumn. 1 i 
CONGES, are Rings or Fer- 


rils, heretofore uſed in the Ex- 


tremities of Wooden Pillars, to 
keep them from ſplitting, after- 
wards imitated in Stone-Work. 
CONICK SECTION, a 
curye Line ariſing from the Sec- 
tion of a Cone. 
2ONICKS, that Part of the 
Higher Geometry, or Geometry 
of Curyes, which conſiders the 
Cone, and the ſeveral Curve 
Lines ariſiug from the Sections. 
CONOI WP Geometry, 
CONOID, _ S a ſolid Body 
reſembling a Cone, except in 
this, that. inſtezd of a perfect 
Circle for its Baſe it has an El- 
lipſis, or ſome other Curve ap- 


proaching ther 


eto. 
CONSECTARL is a Propo- 
ſion that follows, or is dedu- 
ced from ſome preceding Defi- 
nitions, Lemmata, Axioms, or 
he like; whence _ chuſe ra- 
ther to call it a equence 
and others a Corollar7. 
Wr | | 


60 


CONSOLE [of confolider, 
Fr. torc-unite, join, Mc. ] is an 
Ornament cut-upon the Key of 
an Arch, which has a Projec- 
ture or Jetting, and on Occation 
ſerves to ſupport little Cornices, 
Figures, Bults, and Vaſes.” 
helſe are alſo upon Occaſion 
called Matules, Modillions, 
hb according to' their Form: 
ome of them are ſtriated, or 


fluted; others in Form of Car- 


touches; others have Drops, in 
the Manner of Triglyphs. 

Thoſe made at the End of 3 
Plank of Wood, cut Triangu- 
lar wiſe, are called Ancones. 


Conſoles are frequently uſed as 
Keys of Arches, projecting out 


to ſupport a Vaſe, or other Or» 
nament. | 
M. Le Clerc is of Opinion, 
that a Conſole ſhould always have 
ſomething exceedingly maſſive, 
to ſuſtain and ſerve it as a Reſt. 
CONSPIRING POWERS, 
in Mechanicks, are all ſuch as 
act in Directions not oppoſite to 
one another. | 


CONTACT, we relative 


State of two Things that touch 


each other, or whoſe Surfaces 


join to each other without any 
terſtice. 6 
Hence becauſe very few Sur - 
faces are eapable of touching 


in all Points, and the Cohefion . 


of Bodies is in Proportion to 
their Contacts, thoſe Bodies 


will ſtick faſteſt together, which 
are capable of the moſt, Cn. 


tac | . 
CONTENT, the Capacity 
or Area of a Space, or the Qua- 


lity of any Matter. or Space in- 


cluded in certgin Bounds, 


8 . 


6 18 * 
* — 1 
, — 2 
* 
3-4.» 7 * 


Co 


The Content of a Ton of 
round Timber is forty-three ſo- 
lid Feet. A Load of hewn 
Timber contains fifty Cubick 
Feet. In a Foot of Timber are 
contained ſeventeen hundred and 
twenty - eight cubick or ſquare 
Inches; and as often as ſeven- 
teen hundred and twenty-eight 
Inches are contained in a Piece 
of Timber, be it round or 
ſquare, ſo many Foot of Tim- 
ber are contained in the Piece. 
.. CONTIGNATION, in the 
antient Architecture, the Art of 
laying Rafters (in Latin, Tigna) 
4 er, and particularly Floor- 
ng: _ | 
| CONTIGUOUS ſignifies 
that two or more Things are 
diſpoſed ſo near each other, as 
they join their Surfaces, ot 
touch. 0 
Contignons Angles, in Geome- 
try, ſuch as have one Leg common 
to each Angle, otherwiſe cal- 


led Adjoining Angles, in Con- 


tradiction to thoſe produced by 
continuing their Legs through 
the Point of Contact; which 
are called Oppoſite or Verti- 
cal Angles. | 
CONTOUR, the Out-Line, 
or that which terminates or de- 
fines aFigure, In Architecture, 
it is the Out-Line of any Mem- 


ber, as that of a Baſe, a Cor- 


nice, or the like. | 

CONTRACTILE Force, in 
. Mechanicks, is that Power or 
Property. inherent in certain Bo- 
dies, whereby, When extended, 
they are enabled to draw them- 
ſelves up again to their former 
Dimenſions. * 

CONTRAMURE, in Ar- 
chitecture, an Our-Wall built 
' abour the Wall of a City. 


n 
TO CONTRAST, in Ar- 


chitecture, is to avoid the Re- 
petition of the ſame Thing, in 
ordet to pleaſe by Variety; as is 
done in the Great Gallery in 
the Lonvre, where the Pedi- 
ments are alternately arched 
and angular, Ef | 
CONTRAST, in Painting, 
and Sculpture, ſignifies an Op- 
poſition or Difference of Poſi- 
tion, Attitude, c. of two or 
more Figures, conttiv'd to make 
Variety in Painting: Thus in a 
Group of three Figures, when 
one is ſhewn before, another be- 
hind, and a third ſideways, 
there is ſaid to be a Contraſt. 
The Contraſt is not only to 
be obſerv*d in the Poſition of 
ſeveral Figures, but alſo in that 
of the ſeveral Members of the 
ſame Figure: Thus if the Right 
Arm advance the fartheſt, the 
Right Leg is to be hindmoſt : If 
the Eye be direQed' one Way, 
the Right Arm is to go the con- 
Nay, the Coneraſt is to be 
ay, t ont raſt is to - 
ſa'd Sen in the Drapery. Aj 
CONVERGING Lizes,? . 
CONVERGEN T Lises, 
Geometry, are thoſe which ap- 
proximate, or whoſe Diſtance 
becomes continually leſs and 
le!s. Theſe are oppoſed to di- 
vergent Lines, whoſe Diſtance 
becomes continually greater. 
Lines which converge' one Way 
diverge another. _ x 
Converging Rays, in Diop- 
tricks, ate thoſe Rays, which 
in their Paſſage out of one Me- 
dium into another, of a different 
Deniity, are refracted towards 
one another, ſo as if far enough 
continued, they will meet in 4 
Point or Focus. „ 
| „ *Thes 


co. C 0 
Ar 4 be” . a 
Re- Thus all Convex Lenſes make Angles oppoſite to theſe Sides 
„ in the Rays converge, and Concave are equal alſo: The Cnverſe of 
as is ones make them diverge, i. e. the Propoſition is, that it the 
* the one infleAs them towards a two, Angles of a Triangle be 
di Centre, and the other deflects equal, the two Sides oppoſite io 
Fed them from it; and the more, as theſe Angles are equal alſo. 
| ſuch Lenſes are Portions of CONVEXITY is the exte- 
ting, ſmal ler Spheres. tior Surface of a Convex, i. e. 
Op- On which Properties, all the a gibbous and globular Thing, 
Poli- Effects of Lenſes, Microſcopes, in Oppoſition to Concavity or 
o or Teleſcopes, Sc. depend. the inner Surface, which is hol- 
make Rays coming cosverging out low or depreſs'd. 
. of a denſer Medium into a A Comex Lens is either con- 
when | rarer, v. g. from a Glaſs, into veæ on both Sides, called a Cu- 
er be- Air, become more convergent, vexo-Convex, or it is plain on 
ways, I and concur ſooner, than if they one Side, and convex on the 
aſt. were to continue their Motion other, called a Convexo-Concave, 
nly to through the firſt. . or Concavo-Convex, as the one or 
on of Rays coming converging out the other Surface prevails, i. e. 
in that I Of a rarer into a denſer Medi- as this or that is a ſmaller Por- 
of the um, converge leſs, and;concur tion of a Sphere. 14 
e Right later, than they had continu'd All Convex Lenſes inflect the 
ſ, the their Motion through the firſt. | Rays of Light in their Paſſage, 
"oft : If Parallel Rays paſſing from a i. e. ſend them out from their 
Way, denſer, into a rarer Medium, convex Surface, converging ſo 
he con- v. g. from Glaſs into Air, will as that they concur in a Point or 
become convergent, and concur Focus. | 
de per- In a Focus . Henceall Convex Lenſes mag- 
55 Converging Series, in the Ma- nify, 4. e. repreſent their Images 
ver, 2 zn thematicks, is a Method of Ap- larger than their Objects; and 
ber, d Mproximation, or coming ſtill this the more, as they are Por- 
hich ap- Nluearer and nearer towards the tions of ſmaller Spheres. ; 
Diſtance Nude Root of any Number or A Convex Mirror repreſents: 
ſeſs and Equation; even though it be the Images ſmaller than the Ob- 
d to di- Minpofſible to find any ſuch true jects, as a Concaye one repre- 
Diſtance NReots in Numbers. lents them larger: A Conve 
greatet. CONVERSE, in Geometry, Mirror reflects the Rays from it, 
one Way ec. A Propoſition is ſaid to be diverging; and therefore diſper- 
ie Converſe of another, when, - ſes. and weakens their Effect, as 
n Diop- ter drawing a Concluſion from a Convex one reflects them con- 
s, which omething firſt ſuppoſed, ' we verging, ſo as to coeur in a 
one Me- Wroceed to ſuppoſe what had Point, and have their Effect in- 
different een before concluded, and to  creas'd; and by how much the 
towards raw from it what had been ſup- Mirror is the Portion of a ſmal- 
r enough oſed. As for Example; ler Sphere, by ſo much does it 
meet in 2 Thus tis demonſtrated in Geo- diminiſh the Objects, and diſ- 
» Ferry, that if the two Sides of perſe the Rays the more. 
. Phos I Triangle be equal, the two 5M 
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Cops 


CO 


COPING of 4 Wall, the Top 
or Cover of a Wall, made flo- 


5 ping, to carry off the Wet. 
op! 


ng over, in Carpentry, a ſort 


'of Hanging over, not ſquare to 


its Upright, but bevelling on its 


Underſide till it end in an 18 


Tue Price: Brick-Walls (of 
a Brick and half thick) have 


been cop'd with Stone for 44. 


a Foot, lineal or running Mea- 
ſore, the Workman drawing 
the Stones, into this Price. | 
Drawing of Stones for Co- 
ping: A Penny a Foot has been 
iven for drawing them, for this 

'] fe. | 1 N 


CORBEILS [of the Latin fou 
Corbis a Basket] is a Piece of 


Carved Work in the Form of a 
Basket, full of Flowers or 


Fruits, ſerving in Architecture 
to finiſn ſome Ornament. 


CORBELS, in Architecture, 
the Repreſentation of a Basket 


: 


ſometimes ſeen on the Heads of M 
; 8 the Caryatides. e A 


Sometimes, Corbel is uſed to 
ſignify the Vaſe or Tambour 


ok the Corinthian Column, ſo 


called on Account of the Re- 
ſemblance it bears to a Basket; 


or becauſe it was fitſt form d on 


the Model of a Basket. 


CORBIL, Zis alſo uſed in 


_ © - CORBEL,S Building, for a 
mort Piece of Timber, placed in 


a Wall with its End ſticking out 
ſix or eight luches, as Occaſion 


ſerves, inthe Manner of aShoul- 


dering: Piece. 


The under Part of the End 

thus flicking out, is ſometimes 

cut in the Form of a Boultin, 

ſometimes of an Ogee, and 

_ ſometimes of a Face 

cording as the Workman's Fan- 

9 is, the upper Side being 
pla 


CG AC- ' 


in and flat. 


* 


Capital is adorp'd, uo 


co 


_ Theſe Corbels are-uſually pla- 
ced for Strength, immediately 
under the Semi-Girders of a 
Platform, and ſometimes under 
the Ends of Camber-Beams : 
In which latter Caſe, they are 
uſually placed a Foot or two be- 
low the Beam, and have a Piece of 
Timber ſtanding upright cloſe to 
the Wall from the Corbel to the 

m. a; 


Corbel is alſo uſed by ſome Ar- 


cChitects, for the hollow Niches 


or Hollows left in the Walls for 
_ Figures, or Statues to 
ſtand in. ; 
CORINTHIAN Oxpxx, the 
rth, or, as Scamoxzi and M. 
Le Clerc make it, the fifth and 
laſt of the Orders of Architec- 
ture; being the nobleſt, richeſt, 
and moſt delicate of all others. 
The Invention of this Order 


. 
tely 
of a 
nder 
ums: 
y are 
o be- 
ce of 
ale to 
to the 


je Ar- 
liches 
Ils for 
les tO 


R, the 
nd M. 
th and 
chitec- 
richeſt, 
"hers. 

Order 
n Athe- 
of the 
5, who 
" A Cer- 


phich it is 


reſt. Its 
wich two 
© Rows 


Nos of Leaves, between which 


arife little Stalks or Caulicoles, 
of which the Volntes are form- 
ed, which ſupport the Abacus, 
and are in Number fixteen. 

It has no Ovolo, nor even 
Abacus, properly ſpeaking; for 
the Member which goes by that 
Name, is quite different from the 
Abacus of the other Orders, be- 
ing cut with a Sweep, in the Mid- 


le of Which is carved a Roſe, or 


other Ornament. 

Vitraviut obſerves that the 
Corinthian Order has no particu- 
lar Ordonnandce for its Cornice, 
or any of the other Ornaments 
of its Entablature; nor does he 
give it any other Proportions, 
than thoſe of the Ionic Order: 
So that if it appears higher than 
the Ionic, tis Po owing to 
the Exceſs of the Height of its 


He alſo makes the reſt of the 
Entablature the ſame, and alſo 
uſes: the Arric Baſe indifferently 
for the one and the other. 

But Vitravins differs widel 
in this Order from all the Ex- 
amples of Antiquity now re- 
maining: The moſt beautiful of 
which have a' patticular Baſe 
and the whole Order twenty 
Modules high; whereas the 
Tonic has but eighteen. 

Again, its Capital is higher 
than that of Vitruvius by one 
Third of a Module; and its 
Entablature, which bas Modil- 
lions, and ſometimes Dentils to- 
gether with the Medillions, is 
very different from the Ionic En- 
tablature. Lek 

Moſt modern Architects paſs 
by Vitruvias's Corinthian Ordon- 
nance, and follow that of the 
ancient Buildings; and ſelect 


- 
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from them according to their ſe- 
veral Taftes. So that the mo- 
dern Cormthian is a kind of Com- 
pofire, differing from many of 
the antient Buildings, and much 
more from Vitruvius. 

Vignola and M. Le Clerc made 
the Corinthian Order twenty 
Modules in Height; yet Serlio 
makes it but eighteen; and M. 
Perrault, eighteen two Thirds, 
retrenching ſomething from the 
nineteen of Vitraviun. 

M. Perrault makes the Height 
of the Shaft leſs than,that of the 
Ionic, by reaſon of the Exceſs 
of its Capital. t 


The Corinthian Column by equal 
Parts, 

Corinthian Pedeſtal, being in 
Height three Diameters, and is 
divided into four, allowing one 
to the Baſe, whoſe Plinth is two 
Thirds of it: The other Part is 
divided into nine, allowing two 
and a half to the Torus,”a half 
Part to the Filler, three to the 


y Cymaſe, a half Part to the Fil- 


let, and two and a half to the 
Ogee; and the Breadth of the 
Die is a Diameter, and two 
Thirds. | 
The Projection of its Baſe is 
equal to its Height, the upper 
Fillet has' three of theſe Parts, 
and the lower Fillet ſeven. The 
Height of the Cornice is half 
the Baſe being one Eighth of 
the whole Height; and is divi- 


| 


ded into eleven, by allowingone - 


and a half to the Ogee, a half 
Part to the Fillet, three to the 
Cymaſe, three to the Corona, 
two to the Ogee, and one to 
Fillet. - The Projection of the 
Fillet has two of theſe Parts, 
the Cymaſe four and a half, the 

8 3 Corona 
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Corona fix and a half, and the 
Whole eight and a half. | 


Column is half a Diameter, which 
is divided into ſix, allowing three 
Fourths to the Plinth, one to 
the lower Torus, one Fourth 
to the Fillet, a half Part to the 
Scotia, one to the Aſtragals and 
Fillets (which are to be parted 
into fix, allowing one to each 
- Fillet, and two to each Aſtra- 
gal,) a half Part to the Scotia, 
one Fourth to the Fillet, an 
the other three Fourths to the 
Torus; the Fillet above the ſaid 
orus, is equal to the others, 
and Part of the Column. 
The Projection is one Fifth 
of the Diameter; and the upper 
Fillet has one of the ſaid ſix 
Parts, the upper Torus, and the 
leſſer Fillets have one and a half, 
and one three Fourths areallow- 
ed to the Aſtragals, and lower 
Fillet. a | 
Diminiſbing of this Column 


is one Eighth of the Diameter. 
The Orintbian Capital. Di- 
vide the Diameter into ſix Paris, 


and take ſeven ſuch Parts ſot the 
Height, N two to each 
Height of the Leaves (whoſe 
Heads turn down half a Part of 
it) allow another Part of the 


Stalks whoſe Heads turn down 


one Third of it; three Fourths 
to the ſmall Volutes, and one 
Fourth to the Filiet; the large 
Volnte is as high as the ſaid Fil- 
let; a half Patt to the Hollow, 
and a half Part to the Ovolo, 


-whoſe Fillet, has one Third of 


For the Projection of the Ca- 
pital, make a Square, each Side 


| draw the Di 
The Height of the Baſe of the. 


being a Diameter and half, and 
onals (See the 
COMPOSITE Order,) and towards 
each Angle, mark a Diameter 


; from the Centre, and draw the 


Cants at Right Angles with the 
ſaid Diagonals : Then, for the 
Curvature of the Abacus, make 
an equilateral triangle, (che Part 


of the Square cut off by the 


Cants being the Baſe,) and the 


oppoſite Angle the Centre. In 


the Circumterence of the Co- 


lumn are eigbt Leaves, each 


Leaf having four Plants, and 
each Plant five Raffles. The 
Projection of their Heads is 
found by a ſtraight Line from 


the Abacus to the Colarino. The 


Roſe is high as the Volute, and 
projects to the Side of the be- 
fore- mentioned Square. \ 
Ihe Architrave is divided in- 
to nine Parts, allowing one 
and a half to the firſt Face, one 
and one Fourth to the ſmall 
Bead, two to the ſecoud Face, 
three Fourths to the ſmall Ogec, 
two and half to the third Face, 
a half Part to the Bead, one to 
the Ogee, and a half Part to the 
Fillet. 7 + he 248 Wh 
The Prejection of the ſecond 
Face has one Fourth of a 
Part, the third Face, one of 
thoſe Parts, and the Whole, 
en uct! 
The Heigbt of the Entabla- 
ture is : two Diameters, and is 
divided into ſix Parts, two of 
which go to the Architrave, one 
and a half to the Frize, and two 
and a half to the Cornice. 
The Corzice is divided into 

twelve Parts, allowing one and 
one Fougth to the Gy 


1 ourth 


. 


ee, one 
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Fourth to the Fillet, one and 
one Fourth to the Dentils, one 
Fourth to the Fillet, one Fourth 
to the Ovolo, one Fourth to 
the Fillet, two to the Modil- 
lions, a half Part to the Ogee, 
and one Fourth to the Fillet ; 
one and three Fourths to the 
Corona, three- Fourths to the 
Cima Reverſa, one Fourth to 
the Fillet, one and a half to 
the Cima Recta, and a half Part 
to the Fillet. | 
As for the Projectiont of the 
Curnice: The Ogee is one half 
of theſe Parts, and the Dentils 


CO 


two and a half. The Dentils 
ere in Breadth two Thirds of 
their Height, and the Spaces two 
Thirds of their Breadth. 

The Modillions project three 
and three Fourths; and its 
Breadth is one Fifth of the 
Diameter ; and one being in the 
Centre, gives the Spaces. The 
return'd Modillions eight and 
a half, the Cap nine, the Co- 
rona nine and a half, the Cima 
Reverſa ten and a half, and 
the Whole twelve, being equal 
to the Height. See the Figure, 


CO 


CORK, a Tree like the Holm 
Tree, reſembling the ſame in its 
Leaves, Catkins, and Fruit, the 
Bark of it is light, ſpungy, and 
of a grey Colour, inclining to 
Yeliow. 

There are indeed ſeveral Sorts 
of this Tree; but two more re- 
markable, vis. One of a nar- 
rower, leſs jagged Leaf, and pe- 
rennial; the Other of a broader 
Leaf, and falling in the Winter. 

It grows in the coldeſt Part of 
Biſcay, in the North of England, 
in Italy, Provence, and South- 
welt Parts of Frauce, eſpecially 
the ſecond Species, which are 
the fitteſt for our climate. 

It grows in all ſorts of 
N dry Heath, ſtoney and 


rocky Mountains, ſo that its 


Roots run above. the Earth, 
where they have little to cover 
them; and therefore we have no 
reaſon to deſpair of their grow- 
ing with us. 

here were none of them in 
France in Plays Time; but there 
are large Woods of them in Italy, 
from whence it is probable they 
were tranſplanted hither. 

The Manner of decorticating 
or taking off the Back of the 
Cork-Tree, is as follows: They 
once in two or three Years ſtrip 
t in a dry Seaſon, other wiſe the 
inter cutaneous Branches endan- 
ger the Tree, and therefore a 
rainy Seaſon is very pernicious 
to them when the Bark is off; 
they unwrap it before the Fire, 
and preſs it even, and that with 


Weights, on the convex Part, 


and ſo it continues, being cold. 
The beſt Bark ſhould be light, 

even; of a middling Thickneſs, 

without Cracks, having a few 


CO 


There are Cups made of one 
ſort of Cork, good for heEical 
perſons to drink out of, 

The Egyptians made Coffins 
of Cork, which being lined with 
a reſinous Compoſition, preſer- 
ved their Dead uncorrupted. | 

They ſometimes in Spain line 
their Stone Walls with it, Which 
renders them very warm, and 
7 the Moiſture of the 

ir. 

Beneath the Cork, or Bark of 
this Tree, there are two other 
Coats; one of them reddiſh, 
which they ſtrip from the Bole 
when fell d, and is valued by 
Turners; the reſt of the Wood 
is not only good Firing, but alſo - 
applicable to many other Uſes in 
Building. | 

CORNER Sores, are two 
Stones commonly of Rigate or 
Fire-Stone; of which there ſtands 
one in each Jaumb of a Chim- 
ney. Their Faces are hollow in 
Breadth, being a certain Sweep 
of a Circle. The Breadth of 
each Stone is equal tothe Breadth 
of the Jaumb; and their Height 


reaches from the Hearth to the 


— 


Mantletree. | | 
As to the Price: Theſe Stones 
have been bought in London for 


205. per Pair. | 
RNICE 2 [ The Wor 
CORNICHE 5 is formed 


from the Latin, C 2 a be 
ing] is the u mo ember 
of * r ge a Column, 
or that which crowns the Ore 
der, My 
The Cormice is the third grand 
Divifion of the Trabeation com- 
mencing with the Frieze, 
ending with the Cymatium. 
The Cornice is different in the 
different Orders, there being as 
many 


3 8.0 


many Kinds of Cornices, as there to the Cymatium ; which being 
are different Orders of Columns. again divided into three Parts, 
It is moſt plain in the Tuſcan the uppermoſt ot them goes to 


Order. 5 the Fillet, and the other two to 
Vignola makes it to conſiſt of the Cyma or Ogee. 


- an Ovum or Quarter-Round, an The Projecture of the whole 


Aſtragal or Baguette, the Reglet Cornice, as alſo of each Member 
or Fillet, the Larmier, and the thereof, he makes to be equal to 
Io. its Height; and the under Side of 

In the Ionic, the Members are the Corona he divides into 11 
in molt Reſpects the fame as in Parts, of which he allots two to 


the Doric; except that they are the Fillet, and one to the Den- 


_ frequently inriched with Carving, ticle, and fo altetnately ; for, ſays 


the Capitals of the 


. vided into four grand Divi 
the uppermoſt of which goes to is three and a half M. the Scima 


4 
- 
* 
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lowermoſt grand Divition goes ſkions; the whole Height of the 


and have always Dentils. he, it is fitting to have three as 


In the Doric, 4 x makes deep as they are large. 

riglyphs of camoz24 makes the whole 
the Frieze, with their Bandelet- Height of this Cornice 39 Mi- 
tes, a Talon, Mutules, or Den- nutes, and the Height of each 
tils; a Larmier, with its Guttæ particular Member of it (begin- 
underneath, a Talon, Filler, Ca- ning at the Top, and'deſcending 
vetto, and Reglet. _ orderly) is as follows: The up- 
The Corinthian Cornice is the per Lift or Plinth of the Cornice, 
richeſt, and is diſtinguiſned by three M. the Supercilium, Lit, 
haviog both Modilions and Den- Tinea, or Eye-Brow, one M 
tils, contrary to the Opinion of and a half; the upper Cima or 
Vuruvius, who looks upon theſe Ogee eight M. the Lift under it 
two Ornaments as incompatible; one Minute and a half; the Co- 
and of M. Le Clere, who ac- rona or Crown 94 M. the Liſt 1 


counts the Dentils as peculiar to M. 4; the Oima or greater Opee, 


the ſonic. 4 {ix M. (here is one and a half M. 
In the Compoſite there are Den- left betwixt for the Depth of the 
tils, its Mouldiugs carved, and Dentils;) the Supercilium or Liſt 


there are Channels under the Soffit. one and a half M. the Cymatium 


© The Tuſcan, according to Vi- or little Ogee five M. the Liſt, 

truvius, the whole Height of two M. 1 

this Cornice is one Module and Palladio makes the whole 

a half; which Height being di- Height of this Cornice forty-four 
ions, M. of which the Liſt at the Top 


the Boultin and Fillet under it; Recta ten M. the Liſt under it 
and this Diviſion being ſubdi- two and a half M. the Corona 
- yided into four Parts, three of ten M. the Boultin nine, the 


them go to the Boultin, and one Liſt one and a half, and the Ca- 
0 ſhe Fillet. vetto or Hollow ſeven and a 


he two next grand Diviſions half M. | 


which is flat and plain,) and the Vitruvius after two different Fa- 


; 5 to the Corona, or Crown, The Doric Cornice is made by 


one 


„ „ Hd AH Hm . 


we op © bh. 
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ſeven M. the Liſt one 
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One is half a Module, which be- 
ing divided into two grand Di- 
viſions, one of them (viz. the 
upper one) is ſubdivided into 
eight Parts, of which one Part 
goes to the Liſt at Top, and the 
other ſeven to the Ogee. 

The other gran Diviſion is again 
divided into four Parts, the up- 

ermoſt and lowermoſt of which 
Parts go to the two Cymatiums, 
and the two middle Parts go to 
the Corona. | 

The Liſt of each of theſe Cy 
matiuins, is one Third of the 
whole Cymatium. 

The whole Height of the o- 
ther faſhioned Curmice is forty 
M. which being divided into 
nine Parts, two ate to go to 
the 'two Faſcia's, one to the 
Thorus or Boultin above them, 
two to the Modilions above that, 
two to the Crown, and two to 
the Cima or Ogee at the Top. 

The Modilions, as alſo the 
Crown, being divided each into 
three Parts, one of them ſhall go 


to their reſpective Cymatiums, 


of which their Lifts are cach one 


Third of the Whole. 


Scamozzs makes the whole 
Height of this Cornicfforty-rwo 
M. of which the-Lift at the Top 


is two M. the great Ogee ſcven 
M. the Liſt one M. the little 


nou three M. the Corona eight 
the Liſt one M. the Caſc- 


ment two M. the Boultin five 


M. the Liſt one M. the Square 


ſt one M. and 
the Boultin four M. A 
Palladio, in his verbal De- 
feription of this Cornice, makes 
the whole Height of it to be 
thirty- five M. But in his Figure 


it is but thirty-three M. and a 
Patter, of which the Liſt at 


48 


and Fillet over it, of which the 


c 


Top is two M. and a quarter, 


the Cima Recta, or Ogee, fix M. 
three Fourths; the Liſt one M. 
the Cima Reverſa three M. one 
Fourth; the Corona eight M. 


the Ovolo ot Boultia fix M. the 
Liſt one M. and the Caſement 


at the Bottom five M. 

The Ionic: Vuruviut makes 
the whole Height of this Corzice 
about fifty- two M. and a half. 
He deſcribes two Coruices of dif- 
ferent Faſhions in this Order; 
in one of which he divides the 
whole Height into eleven Parts; 
the two uppermolt of which go 
to the Cymatium, and the Boultin 
under it : And this Space is again 
ſabdivided into fix Parts; two 
of which go to the Fillet of the 
Cymatium, three to the Ogee, 
and one to the Bouitin, \' 

The next two grand Divi- 
ſions go to the Corona; and 


the next three to the Cartouſes, 


and the Cymatium over them : 
And this Space being ſubdivided 
into five Parts, one of them 
makes the Cymatium, of which 
the Fillet is one Third of the 
Whole; then one and a half of 
the next grand Divilion goes to 


the Boultin and Filler over it, of 


which the Filler is one ſeventh 
Part of the Whole. And again, 
one and a half of the next grand 
Diviſion goes to the Caſement 


Fillet is one Fourth of the 
Whole. | 
And the laſt grand 


the Fillet is one third Patt of the 
Whole. 


ln the Cornice of the other Fa- 


ſhion, he divides the whole 


Height into fix Parts; the upper 


moſt of which he allows to the 
Ga Ogee, 


- I 3p 5 


Diviſion 
goes to the Cymatium, of which 
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Ogee, the Fillet of which is one 
fixth Part; the next grand Divi- 
fion being ſubdivided into three 
Parts, the uppermoſt of them 
goes to the Cymatium, (the Fil- 
let of which is one third Part,) 
and the other two to the Co- 

rona. | 

- The next two grand Diviſions 
are ſubdivided into five Parts ; 
the uppermoſt of which goes to 
the Cymatium (the Fillet of 


which is one third Part,) and the 


other four to the Cartouſes, 

- The next grand Diviſion is 

ſubdivided . into four Parts ; 

three of which go to the Boul- 
tin, and one to the Fillet under 


at, Pg ' 
And the laſt grand Diviſions 


being ſubdivided into four Parts, 


three of them are for the Caſe- 
ment, and one for the Cyma- 
tium, of which its Fillet is one 
third Part. 
According to Scamozz;, the 
whole Height of this Cornice is 
forty-two M. whereof the Liſt 
at the Top is two M. the Cima 
Recta five and a half M. the Liſt 
one M. the Cima Reverſa two 
and a half M. the Corona fix 
and a half M. the Cima Rever- 
ſa two and a half M. the Car- 
touſes ſeven M. the Boultin 
four M. the Liſt one M. the 
Square five M. the Liſt one 
M. and the Boultin four M. 
According to Palladio, the 


AJ whole Height of this Cormce is 


forty+ſix and a half M. of which 
the Liſbat the Top is two and 
a half M. the Cima Recta ſeven 
M. the Liſt one and one Fourth 
M. the Cima Reverſa three and 
& half M. the Corona eight M. 


CO 


the Modilions ſeven and a half 
M. the Liſt one M. the Ovolo 
or Boultin fix M. the Liſt one 
and one half, and the Cavetto 
or Hollow five w. 

The, whole Height of the 
Corinthian Cornice, according to 
Vitravizs, is about one Mod. Aud 


he deſcribes two Forms of Cor- 


ices, in this Order: In one of 
which, he divides the whole 
Height into five Parts; the up- 
permoſt of which goes to the 
Ogee, of which its Fillet is one 
ſixth Part. 

Then one and one Fourth goes 
to the Corona and Cymatium 
over it, of which Space the Cy- 
matium is one third Part, and 
its Fillet one Third of that. 

Then one and three Fourths 
of the next grand Diviſions go 
to the Modillions and Cyma- 


tium over them, of which Space, 
the Cymatium is one ſeventh 


Part. FR | 

And the laſt grand Diviſion 
goes to the Boultin and Fillets 
over and under it; and this being 
divided into three Parts, the 
lowermoſt goes to the Filler - 
and the other two being ſubdivi- 
ded into ſm Parts, five of them 
go to the Boultin, and: the other 
to the Fillet over it. 

In the Cornice of the other 
Faſhion, the whole Height is di- 
vided into. nine Parts; of whictr 
the two uppermoſt being divi- 
2 into oy. — ove .of 
them go to the ,(whoſe Fil- 
let is — Sixth Sf the Whole, ) 
and the other to the Cymatium 
over the Corona, (whoſe Fillet is 
one Third of the Whole) and the 


rona. 


” 
IH 
& 
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next two grand Diviſions go to 
the Cima Recta over the Modi- Co Wr 


ons chree and one Fourth M. 


co 


The next 1 grand Diviſions 


| 8 to the Modillions, and the 


ymatium over them: One 
Fourth of this Space goes to the 
Cymatium (whoſe Fillet is one 

hird of the whole Cymatium) 
and the reſt of the Modillions. 

The next two grand Divi- 
ſions go to the Boultin, and the 
Fillet over and under it, which 
Fillets are each one Seventh of 
the Whole. And | 
Tue laſt grand Diviſion goes 
to the Cima at the Foot of the 
Cornice. . 
© Scamozzi makes the whole 

Height of this Corzice ſorty-ſix 
and three Fourths M. of which 
the Liſt of the Cima Recta is 
two M. the Cima Recta ſix and 
a half M. the Liſt of the Cima 
Reverſa one M. the Cima 
Reverſa three and one Fourth 
M. the Half Round one and 
one half M. the Corona ſeven 
and one half M. the Cymatium 
three and one half M. the Mo- 

ions eight and a half M. the 

iſ one M. the Boultin five M. 
the Liſt one M. and the Cima 
five M. 

Palladio makes the whole 
Height of this Cormice fifty M. 
of Which two and one Third M. 
go to the Liſt of the Cima Rec- 
ta; the Cima Recta is eight and 
one Third M. the Liſt two 
Thirds M. the Cima Reverſa 
three M. the Corona ſeven. one 


Third M. the Liſt of the Ogee 


over the Modillions two Thirds 


M. the Ogee 2 andtwo Thirds M. 


the Modillions eight and a half 
M. the Boultin four and one 
Third M. the Liſt one M. the 
Boultin fire and a balf M. the 
Liſt one M. and Ogee four and 
a half M. | | 


CO 
The Compoſite Cornice : N. 
truvius makes the whole Height 
of it equal to the Diameter of 
the Column above, which is a- 
bout fifty-two and a half M. 
He alſo deſcribes two Cor- 
vices of this Order of a different 
Faſhion; one of which he di- 
vides into two Parts, the upper- 
moſt of which goes to the Ogee 
(whoſe Fillet is one Seventh of 
the Whole,)-and the undermoſt 
to the Corona and Cymatium 
over it; and this Space being 
divided into four Parts, three of 
them gothe Corona, and one to 
the Cymatium, whoſe Fillet is 
one Third of the whole Cy- 
matium. | 
Scamozzs makes the whole 
Height of this Corzice forty 
eight M. and Palladio forty-five 
. but for the Height of each 
particular Member, they leave 
us very much in the Dark. 


Goldman makes the Height of 


the Tuſcan Cornice one and one 
Third, and its Projectute two 
and two--Fifths M. the Height 
of the Doric one and one 
Third, and its Projecture two 
and two Fifths. The Height of 
the Ionic one and three 
its Projecture two and two 
Fifths. The Height of the Come 
7e one and three Fifths; its 

tojecture two and thirteen 
Thirties. The Height of the Co- 
rinthian one and two Fiſths; its 
Projecture two and thirteen 
Thirties. 


The Projeckure f the Corncs. 


"Tis an eſtabliſhed Rule in 
Architecture, that the Corzice of 
the Entablement have its Pro- 
jecture nearly equal to its 

Height: 


\ 


ifths 8 


8 


Height; and yet the Projecture 


may may be ſafely made a little 
larger on Occaſion, particularly 


Where a beautiful Profile is re- 


quired. | 0 
Cornice is uſed in general for 
all little Projectures of Maſon- 
ry or Joinery, even where there 
are no Columns, as the Cornice 
of a Chimney, a Buffet, c. 
Architrave Cornire is one that 
is immediately contiguous to 


the Architrave, the Frieze being 


eine. 
Murilated Cornice is one whoſe 
Projecture is cut or interrupred 
to the Right of the | Larmijer, 
or reduced into a Platband with 


"a Cymaſe. 


 Camtaliver - Cirnice, a Term 


uſed by Workmen for a Cornice 


that has Cantalivers underneath, 
Cyving Cornice, a Cornice which 
has a great Caſement or Hollow 
in it, ordinarily Jathed and plaiſ- 
tered upon Compaſs-Sprechets, 
or Brackets. | X 
Modillion Cormice, a Cornice 
with Modillions under it. 
Cornice is alfo-uſed for the 
Crownings of Pedeſtals. | 
The Cornice, too, is different 
in the different Orders: In the 
Tuſcan, according to M. Per- 


« rault,” it has a Plathand, which 


ſerves as a Corona and a Cavet- 


to with its Fillet. 


In the Doric, it has a Cavet- 


towitha Fillet, which bears with 
a Drip crowu'd with a Square. 


In the Ionic, a Cavetto with 
its Fillet ebove, and a Drip, or 
banging Square, crown'd with 
an Ogee, and its Fillet. | 

In the Corinthian, an Ogee 
with its Fillet, a Cymatiun un- 


der the Ogee; Corona, and an 


Ogee with its Fillet. 


CO 


Laſtiy, In the Compoſite, a Fil- 
let with the Sweep over the 
Die, an Aſtragal, a Cima with 
its Fillet, Corona, and Ogee 


with its Fillet. * 


The Price: Mr. Leybourn tells 
us, ſome Cornices are valued by 
the Piece, dearer or cheaper, ac- 
cording to their Largeneſs, 
Goodueſs of the Stuff, and Cu- 
rioſity of the Workmanſhip: 
Others are meaſured and rated 
by- the Foot, running Meaſure, 
7. e. by the Number of Feet in 
Length only. 

Some ſay, the common Rate 
for making of Plain Cornices 
(without any Carving) under 
the Eaves of a Houſe, they com- 
monly have 1s. per Foot run- 
ning Meaſure. OY. 

Mr, ing ſays, that Cornices 
are valued according to theit 
Nature and Bignefs. © A Modil- 
lion Cornice of Freeſtone, of 
eighteen or twenty Inches thick, 
is worth 54. or 6d. a Foot 
running Meaſure. And as to 
Joiners Work, a Modillion Cor- 
nice, with its carved Work, is 
worth 7% a Foot, and a plain 


Modillion Cornice of twelve or 


fourteen Inches, will be worth 

35. 6d. or 4s. a Yard running 

Meaſure. | _ Al 
Some Workmen ſay a Brick 


Cornice is worth 25. 64. per 


Foot. he hg 4 
CORONA, in Archi- 
CORONES, tecture, is 
CROWN, b: large 
CROWNING, - flat ſtrong 


Member of the Cornice, ſo cal- 


led, becauſe it crowns not only 
the Cornice, but the Entabla- 
ture, and the whole Order. 


The French call it the Lar- 
mier, our Workmen the Drip, 


co 


as ſerving, by its great Projecture, 
to skreen the reſt of the Build- 
ing from the Rain. 
ome call it abſolutely the 
Cornice, as being the principal 
Member thereof Vitruvius fre- 
quently uſes the Word Corona 
for the whole Cornice. 
11 he Corona is itſelf crown'd 
or finiſh'd with a Riglet or Filler. 


The Corona, M. Le Clerc ſays, 


is that, large ſquare Moulding 
immediately under the Cymaſe. 
It projects very much, both 
for the greater Beauty of the 
Entablature, and for the better 
ſheltering even of the whole 
Order ' | | 
He alſo ſays, he makes this 
Part ſtronger than the Cymaſe, 
as being the ruling Member of 


the Entablature, and even of the 


Order. | 

Underneath this he uſually 
digs a Channel, for three Rea- 
ſons ; the firſt is to give it 
more Grace and Ornament; 


the ſecond is to render it leſs 


heavy; and the third is to pre- 
vent Rain, or other Moiſture, 
from trickling down along the 


Order. 


For the Water falling from the 
Top of the Cornice, not being 


able to aſcend into the Channel, 


—— — 


is forced to fall Drop- by- drop 


on the Gronnd, by the Means 
of a little Ledge; and cis on 


this Account, that the Bottom of 


the Corona is called Larmier, 
DD 
CORNUCOPIA, in Archi- 


| tecture, Sculpture, c. or Horn 


of Plenty, is repreſented under 
the Figure of a large Horn, out of 
which iſſue Fruits, Flowers, c. 


_ CORRIDOR, in Archirec- 
" "ture, a Gallery, or long Iſle, 


CO 


around a Building, leading to 
ſeveral Chambers, at a Diſtance 
from each other. | 

CORSA. This Word, as 
Faſcia and Tenia, in Vitru- 
vis, ſiguifies what is by us cal- 
led Platband. 

COUCH, in Painting, is uſed 
for each Lay or Impreſſion of 
Colour, whether in Oil, or in 
Water, wherewith the Painter 
covers the Wall, Waiaſcot, or 
other Matter to be painted. 

So they ſay, a Painting has 
had its 10 Couch, or Lay. A 
Ceiling has had two Coxches. 

The Word Couch is alſo uſed 
for a Lay or Impreſſion on any 
Thing, to make it more firm and 
conſiſtent, and to'skreen it from 
the Weather; as Painting is co- 
per'd with a Couch ot Varniſh. * 

COVING, in Building, when 
Houſes are built projecting over 
the Ground-Plot, and therurn'd 
Projecture arch'd with Timber, 
(turn'd with a Quadrant of a 
Circle or Semi-Arch,) lathed and 
plaiſtered, under which People 
may walk dry, (as is much ufed 
at Tznbridge-Wells) on the Up- 
per Walks, ) the Work is com- 
monly called Coving. 

Mr. Ving ſays, that the Car- 
penters Work of Coving is worth 
4s. per Square. | 

OUNTER Drawing, in 
Painting; c. is the Copying or 
a Deſigner Painting, by Means 
of a fine liunen Cloth, an oiled 
Paper, or other tranſparent Mat- 


ter, whereonThe the Strokes ap- 


pearing thröügh, are followed 
and traced with a Pencil, with 
or without Colour. + 
COUNTER FORTS, But- 
treſſes, Spurs, or Pillars of Maſon- 
ry, ſerving to prop or ſuſtain Walls 
or 
10 
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ot Terraſſes ſubject to bulge, 
or be thrown down. | 


Theſe Works are uſually bent - 


mto Arches, and placed at a 


' Diſtance from each other. 


When any Thing is built on 


the Deſcent of a Mountain, it 


muſt be ſtrengthened with Coun- 
terfurtas well bound to the Wall, 
and at the Diſtance of about 
twelye Vards from each other. 
Outer Gage, in Carpentry, 
2 Method uſed in mealuring the 
123 by transferring, v. g. the 
Breadth of a Mortoiſe to the 
Place in the Timber where the 
Tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other.” | | 
Counter Light, in Painting, a 
Window or Light oppoſite to 
any Thing which makes jt appear 
to a Diſadvantage. I 
Connter MareQ a little Wall 
Counter Hall I built cloſe to 
another, to fortify and ſecure it, 
that it may not receive any 
Damages from Buildings made 
contiguous to it. : 
COURSE: in Architecture, 
2 continued Range of Stones, le- 
vel, or of the ſame | Height 
throughout the whole Length of 
the Building, without being in- 
terrupted with any Aperture. 
A Courſe of Plintbs, is the 
Continuity of a Pliath of Stone 
ot Plaſter in the Face of a Build- 
ing, to mark the Separation of 
the Stones. 
COUsSSINET | 9:4! a Cuſbion] 
in Architecture, ſignifies the 
Stone which crowus à Piedroit 
or Peer, or that lies immediate- 
ly over the Capital of the Im- 


.. poſt, and under the Sweep. The 
wa Bed of it is level below, and 


h curved-above, receiving the ñrſt 


' oft 


ER 


Riſe or Spring of the Arch or 
Vault. | 
Coufſixet is alſo uſed for the 
Ornament in the Ionic Capital, 
between the Abacus and the 
Echinus or Quarter-Round, and 
which ſerves to form the Vo- 
lutes. 
It is thus named from its re- 
preſenting a Cuſhion or Pillow, 
preſs d by the Weight over it, 


and bound with the Str 


Girdle, called, by Vitruvius, Bal- 
theus. 1 
CRAMPOONS, 2 Pieces of 
CRAM PONS, S lron that 
are hooked at the Ends, for the 
the drawing or pulling up of 


Timber, Stones, Sc. 


CRANK, a Comtivance or 


Machine, in manner of an El- 
bow, only of a ſquare Form, 
projecting out from an Axis or 
Spindle; and ſerving by its Ro- 
tation, to raiſe and fall the Piſ- 
tous of Engines for raiſing Wa- 


ter, Te. i 
ROS ET TE, in Architec- 


ture, the Returns in the Corners 
of Chambranles, of Door-Caſes, 
or Window-Frames, called al- 
ſo Ears, Elbows, Aucones, Pro- 
thyrides. 3 

The Croſette of a Luthery is 


the Plaiſter or Covering near a 


Luthern. | 
CROSS GARNETS. See 
Hixezs | 45 
CROSS-Grain d. Timber is 
ſaid to be croſ5-gramn'd, where 3 
Bough or fome Branch ſhoots 
out on a Part of the Trunk of 
the Tree; for the Bough or 
Branch ſhooting forwards, the 
Grain of that Branch ſnhoots for- 
wards: alſo, and ſo runs acroſs 
the Grain of the Trunk; . 
. s 1 
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it be well grown together, it will 
ſcarce be perceived in ſome 
Stuffs, but only in working. 
CROSS Multiplication. See 
MULTIPLICATION. 
CROWN POST, in Archi- 
tecture, a Poſt which in ſome 


Buildings ſtands upright in the 


Middle, between two principal 
Rafters. ' 


Crown, in ArchiteQure, the 


uppermoſt Member of the Cor- 
nice, called alſo Corona, and 
rmier. A 
CROWNING, in Architec- 
ture, is generally underſtood 
when any Thing terminates or 
finiſhes a Decoration of Archi- 
teQure: Thus a Cornice, a Pe- 
diment, Acroteres, c. are cal- 
led Crownings. 
And thus alſo the Abacus is 
ſaid to crown the Capital: And 
any Member or Moulding is 
ſaid to be crowned, when it has 


a Fillet over it: And a Niche is 
crown'd; when it is cover'd 


with a Capital. | 
CRYPTA: [of =pvrl%, Gr. to 
hide] a ſubtertaneous Place or 
Vault, eſpecially under a Church, 
for the Interment of particula 
Families or Perſons. | 
Pitruvias uſes the Word for 
Part of a Building, anſwering 
nearly to our Cellar. Hence, 


CRYPTO PORTICO, - a. 


ſubterraneous Place, arched. or 


vaulted, uſed as an Underwork 


or Paſſage into old Walls The 
ſame ords are alſo uſed for 


the Decoration at he Entry of a. 


Grotto. 
CUBATURE, ? is the Cu- 
CUBATION, S bing of a 


Solid, or the meaſuring of the 
Vor. I. f 


C 
Space comprehended in a Solid, 
as in a Cone, Pyramid, Cylin- 
der, c. 

The Cubature has Reſpect to the 
Content of a Solid as the Quadra- 
ture has to the Superficies of a 


Figure: So that the Cubature of 
the Sphere turus on the ſame 


Thing as the Quadrature of the 


Circle. | 

CUBE, in Geometry, a re- 
gular or ſolid Body, conſiſting 
of fix - ſquare and equal Faces 
and Sides, and its Angles all 


tight, and therefore equal. 


The Cube is ſuppoſed to be 
8 by the Motion of a 
quare Plane along a Line equal 
to one of its Sides, and at Right 
Angles thereto: Whence it fol- 
lows, that the Planes of all See- 
tions parallel to the Baſe, are 


Squares equal thereto, and con- 


ſequently to one another. 


Cube, 7 Arithme- ' 


Cubic Numbers, & tick, is a 
Number ariſing from the Mul- 
tiplication of a ſquare Num- 
ber by its Root: Thus if the 
ſquare Number 4 be multiplied 
by its Root 2, the Factum ò is a 
Cube or Cube Root. 


Cube is a ſquare Solid, com- 


prehended under ſix Geometri- 


cal Squares, being in the Form 


of a Dye, to find the ſolid Con- 
tent. This is, 


The RULE, 


+ Multiply the Side of the Cube 


into itſelf, and that Product a- 


gain by the Side, the laſt Pro- 
ud will be the Solidity ot ſo- 
lid Content of the Cube. | . 


©" 


— 
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Suppoſe ABC DEF Ga Cu- 
bical Piece of Stone or Wood, 
each Side thereof being ſeven- 
teen Inches and a half, multiply 
17.5 by 17.5, and the Product is 
300-25 ; which being multiply'd 
y 17.5, the laſt Product will be 


$359 lolid Inches and 375 Parts. 


Jo reduce the ſolid Inches to 


Feet, divide by 1728, (becauſe 
there are ſo many Cubical In- 
ches in a Foot,) and the ſolid 
Feet. in the Cube will be 3, and 


175 Cubical Inches remaining. 
By Scale and 0 ompaſſes. 

Extend the Compaſles from 

I to 17.5, aud that Extent turn'd 
over twice from 17.5, will 
reach to 5359 the ſolid Content 
in Inches: Then extend the 
Compaſſes to 1, turn'd the ſame 
Way from 3359, and they will 
reach to 3.1 ect, | = 


6 


It the Square ABC be con- 
ceived to be mov'd down. the 


DEMONSTRATION, | 


| PFraxe ADE always remain- 
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5359. 375 the ſolid Content. 


——— — 


ing parallel to itſelf, there will 


be generated by ſuch a Motion, 


a Solid having fix Planes; the 


two oppoſite of which will be 
equal and parallel to each other; 
whence it is called a Parallelo- 


pipedon, or ſquare Priſm. 


And if the Plane AD EF be 
a Square equal to the generating 
Plane A BCD, then will the ge- 
nerated Solid be a Cube. 

From hence ſuch Solids may 
be conceived to. be conſtituted 
of an infinite Series of equal 
Squareg, each equal to the Square 
AB©QD, and AE or DF- will 


be the Number of Terms. 


Therefore, if the Area of ABCD 
be multiply'd into the Number 


of Terms AE, the Product is 


the, Sum of all that Series, (per 
Lemma I.) and» conſequently 


_ the 


c U 


the Solidity of the Parallelopipe- 
don, or Cube. ” 


Or if the Baſe ABCD, be 
ing divided into little ſquare 
Areas, be multiply'd into the 
Height AE, divided into a like 
Meaſure for Length: After this 

ay, you may conceive as ma- 
ny little Cubes to be generated 
in the whole Solid, as is the 
Number of the little Areas of. 
the Baſe, multiply'd bythe Num- 
ber of Diviſions the Side AE 
contains, 

Thus if the Side of the Baſe 
AB be 3, that: multiply'd into 
itſelf is 9, which is the Area of 
the ſquare Baſe ABCD; then 
if AE be likewiſe 3, multiply 9 
by 3, and the Product will be 
27; and ſo. many little Cube. 


will this Solid be cut into. 


From this Demonſtration, it 


is very plain, that if, you multi- 


— 


ly the Area of the Baſe of any 
Pardtelogram into its Length, 


or Height, that Product will be 


the ſolid Content of ſuch a So- 


nd. | 


| Extradion of the Cut Roor. 


To extract the Cube Root, is 
nothing elſe but to find ſuch a 
Number, as being firſt multiply'd 
into itſelf, and then into that 
Product, produceth the given 


Number. Which to perform. 


obſerve theſe follow ing Direc- 
tions: | 
Firſt, You muſt point your 


given Number, beginning with 


the Unit's Place, and make a 


Point or Dot over every third 
Figure towards the Left Hand. 


Secondly, Seek the greatelt 


Cube Number in the firlt Point, 


towards the Leſt Hand, putting 


% 


c v 


the Root thereof in the Quotient, 
and the ſaid Cube Number under 
the firſt Point, and ſubtract ic 
therefrom, and to the Remain- 
der bring down the next Point, 
and call that the Reſolvend. 
Thirdly, Triple the Quotient, 
and place it under the Reſol- 
vend, the Unit's Place of this, 
under the Ten's Place, and call 
this the triple Quotient. 
Fourthiy, Square the Quotient, 
and triple the Square, and place 
it under the triple Quotient, the 
Units of this under the Ten's 
Place of the triple Quotient, 
and call this the triple Square. 
Hfibiy, Add theſe: two toge- 
ther, in the ſame Order as they 


ſtand, and the Sum ſhall be the 


Diviſor. 

S:xthly, Seek how ' often, the 
Diviſor is contain'd in the Re- 
ſolvend, rejecting the Unit's 
Place of the Reſolvend, (as in 


the ſquare Root,) and put the 


Anſwer in the Quotient. | 
Seventhly, Cube the Figure 


| laſt put into the Quotient, and 


put the Unit's Place thereof 


under the Unit's Place of the 


Reſolvend. | | 
Eigbibiy, Multiply the Square 

of the Figure laſt put in the Quo- 

tient, and place the Product under 


the laſt, one Place more to the 
Left Hand. , | 


Ninthly, Multiply the triple 
Square by the Figure. laſt put in 


the Quotient, and place it under 


the laſt, one Place more to the 
Left Hand. „ 6382 
Tenthly, Add the three laſt 
Numbers together, in the ſame 
Order as they ſtand, and call 


that the Subtrahend. IVES 
Laſtiy, Subtract the Sudtra- , 
hend from.the Refolvend, and if 


$ 8 there 


* 
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there be another Point, bring it 
down in the "Remainder, and 


c 


Example 1. Let 314432 be a 
Caubick Number, whole Root is 


call that a new Reſolvend; and required. 


proceed in all Reſpects as before. 


314432068 Root. 
216 


——ůů— 


98432 Reſolvend. 


| 


18 Triple Quotient of s. 
108 Triple Square of the Quotient 6. 


1098 Diviſor. 


\ 


512 Cube of $. the laſt Figure of the Root. 


1152 The Square of 8, by the triple Quotient. 
864 be triple Square of the Quotient 6 by 8. 


— — 


— — — 't . 


After you have pointed the 
given Number, ſeek what is the 


greateſt Cale Number in gxa, 
«you will find the firſt Point to be 
216, which is the neareſt that is 
leis than 314, and its Root is 
6; which put in the Quotient, 
and 216 under 314, and ſubtract 

_ «it therefrom, and there remains 
983 to which bring down the 
next Point, 432, and annex to 

98; ſo. will it make 98432 for 
| the Reſolvend. Then triple the 
Quotient 6, it makes 18, which 
, write down, the Unit's Place, 
8, under. 3, the Len's Place of 
the Reſoſvend. Then ſquare 


the Quotient 6. and triple that 


Square, and it makes 108, which 
write under the triple Quotient, 
one Place on the Left Hand; 

then add thoſe two Numbers 


together, and they make 1098 


98432 The Subtrahend. 


\ 


for the Diriſor. Then ſeek 
how often the Diviſor is con- 


tained in the Reſolvend, (tej ect- 
ing the Unit's Place thereof) 
that is, how often 1098 in 9843, 
which is 8 Times; put 8 in the 
Quotient, and the Cube thereof 
below the Diviſor, the Unit's 


Place under the Unit's Place of 


the the Reſolyend. Then ſquare 


the 8 laſt put in the Quotient, 
and multiply 64, the Square 


thereof, by the triple Quotient 
18, the Product is-1152; ſet this 


under the Cube of 8, the Units 


of this under the Tens of that. 
[Then multiply the pl Square 
of the Quotient by 8, the Fi- 
gure laſt put in the Quotient, 
the Product is 864; ſet this 
down under the laſt Product, a 


Place more to the Left Hand. 


Then draw a Line under thoſe 
three 


CU 
three, and add them together, and 
the Sum is 98432, which is cal- 
led the Subtrahend ; which be- 
ing ſubtracted from the Reſol- 


vend, the Remainder is nothing ; 
which ſhews the Number to be 


a true Cubic Number, whoſe 


Root is 68, that is, if 68 be 
cubed, it will make 314432. 


44 
The Work 4 a 


The Proof 


e 2. Let the 75 Root 
0 5339 de required. 

Alle og have pointed the 
given Number, ſeek; what is the, 
greateſt Cube Number in 5, the 
firſt Point, which you will find 
to be one; which place under 5, 
and 1; the Root thereof, in the 


Quotient; and ſubtra& 1 from 5, 


and there remains 4 ; to which 


bring down the next Point, it 


314432 


— (H— 


C U 


For, if 68 be multiply'd by 
68, the Product will be 4624; 
and this Product, multiply'd a- 
gain by 68, the laſt Product of 
314432, which ſhews the Work 
to be right. 


68 
68 


— a >. 


4624 
68 


36992 
27144 * 


makes 4735 for the Reſolvend. 
Then triple the 1, and it makes 
31 and the Square of 1 is , and 
the, Triple thereof is 3; which 
ſet one under another, in their 
Order, and added, makes 33 for 
the Diviſor. Seek how often 
the Diviſor is in the Reſolvend, 
and proceed as in the laſt Ex- 
ample. , | 


EU 8. 


„ 


4. * 


$735339 (179 Root. 
1 : ; 
4735 Reſolvend. 
The Triple of the Quotient x, the firſt Figure. 
The triple Square of the Quotient 1. 74 8 


3 
ys The Diviſor. 


343 The Cube of 7, the ſecond Figure. of the Root. 
147 The Square of 7 multiply'd in the triple Quotient 3. 
21 Thetriple Square of the Quotient multiply'd by 7. 


— — — 


3913 The Subtrahend. 
822339 The new Reſolvend. 


51 The Triple Quotient 17, the two firſt Figures. 
867 be triple Squate of the Quotient 17. 


8721 The Diviſor. 
r eBRLmnns 2 | "Mo d 
729 The Cube of 9, the laſt Figure of the Root. 4 
4131 The Square of 9, multiply'd by the triple Quotient 51. 
7803 Thetriple Square of the Quotient 867 by 9. 1 


822339 The Subtrahend. | 


F Wa, 


3 . 


In this Example, 33, the firſt with 9 or 8, you will fi6d that 
Diviſors ſeems to be contain'd the Subtrahend will be greater 


more than ſeven times in 4735, than the Reſolvend. 
the Reſolvend; but if you work e 8 


Some 


c "HOOD 


Some more Examples for Practice. 


32461759 (319 The Root. 
BG 


5461 Reſolvend. 


9 The Triple of 3. 
27 The triple Square of 3. 


—̃ͤ ‚MPœ̊ᷣ — 


279 The Diviſor. 


1 The Cube of 1, the ſecond Figure. | 
9 The triple Quotient by the Square of 1. | 
„ The triple Square multiply'd by 1, the ſecond Figure. 


— — — 


2791 The Subtrahend. 
. 2670759 A new Reſolvend. 


93 The Triple of 3r. = | 
2883 The triple Square of 31. 


28923 The Diviſor. 


. * 


729 The Cube of 9, the laſt Figure. 


7533 The Square of 9 by 93, the triple Quorient, 
259479 The triple Square 2883 by 9. Ee 


2670759 The Subtrahend. 


T4 8 8460 


3 
0 


C 84604719 (439 The Root. 4 
2 | 


20604 Reſolvend. 


| Nx. The Triple of 4. 
48 The triple Square of 4 


— —— 


1 8 49 The Diviſor. | 


5 The Cale of z. 


x08 The Square 2 3 by the triple Quotient: ; 
144 The triple Square of 3. 


15507 The Subtrahend. 
_ 5097519 The Reſolyend. 


— — — 


129 The Triple of 43. 
55479 The triple Square of 43. 


— 


$5599 The Diviſor. 
By os The Cube of 9. 
10449 The Square of 9 by 129. wg 
- 49923 The triple Square by 9. GY Ne 


5097519 The Subtrahend. 


. 


x 
—4 
Ce 


* " 


259697989 


. 1 


* 


259697989 (638 | mm 
216 0 | 


43697 Reſolvend. 


18 The Triple of 6. | 
108 The triple Square of 6. 


1098 The Diviſor. 


27 The Cube of 3, the ſecond Figure. 
162 The Square of 3 by 18. 
324 The triple Square of 108 by 3. 


34047 The Subtrahend. 


a —— 3 — 


9650989 Reſolvend. 


189 The Triple of 63. 
11907 The triple Square of 63. 


119259 


— l ᷑— IIIOY 


512 The Cube of 8. a . 
12096 The Square of 8 by 189. 
95256 The triple Square of 1190) by 8. 


9647072 The Subtrahend. 


3917 The Remainder. 


—— — 


25917056 


CU 


2,917056 (295-9 


— — — 


17917 The Reſolvend. 


6 The Triple of 2. 1 
12 The triple Square of 2. 


126 The Diviſor. 


729 The Cube of 9, the ſecond Figure. 


486 The Square of 9 by 6. 
108 The triple Square by 9. 


16389 The Subtrahend. #7 
1528056 The Reſolvend. 


— — —— 


87 The Triple of 29. 
2523 Thetriple Square of 29. 


—— — 


25317 The Diviſor. 


2175 The Square of F by 87. 
12615 The triple Square by 75. 


- — — 


1283375 The Subtrahend. 
24468 1000 The Reſolvend. 


885 The Triple A 
261075 The triple Square of 295. --- 


2611635 The Diviſor. 


729 The Cube of 9, the 1aſt Figu 


71685 The Square of 9g by 885. 
2349675 Thetriple Square by 9. 


01.97 235685079 The. Subtrahend. | 
8995921 The Remainder. \ 


125 The Cabe of 5, the third Figure. 2 


CU 


In this Ex- 
ample I annex 
3 Cyphers to 
the Remain- 
der, Which 


makes the third 


Reſolvend; by 


Which Means 1 


bring one to the 
Place of Deci- 
mals. And ſo 


you may pro- 


ceed to more 
decimal Places 
at Pleaſure, by 
annexing three 
Cyphers to the 
next Remain- 
der, and car- 

ing on the 

ork, as be- 
fore. 


220698101 25 


18 


110 88 


5125 


cv 


220698101 25 (2809 
8 | 


14069 Reſolvend. 


126 The Triple of 2. 
The triple Square of 2. 


126 The Diviſor. 


312 The Cube of 8. 
384 The Square of 8 by 6. 
96 The triple Square by 8. 


13952 The Subtrabend. 


+ vu; 


117870125 


— — — — 


n SI 


— — — —-— 


I 1781015 New Reſolvend. 


The Triple of 28. | 
The triple Square of 28. 


The Diviſor. 


The Triple of 280. 
The triple Square of 280. 


New Diviſor. 

The Cube of 5. | 
The Square of 5 by 840. 
The triple Square by 5. 


The Subtrahend. ; 


C 5 0 


ed from the 


to the Reſol- 


- new Diviſor 


_ - finiſh the, reſt | 


In this Ex- 


ample, 13952 
being ſubrraQ- 


Reſolv. 14069, 
the Remain- 
der is 117; to 
which bring 
down 810, the 
third Point, 
and it makes 
117810, for. a 
new Reſol- 
vend; and the 
next Diviſor is 
23604, which 
you cannot 
have in the 
ſaid Reſolv. 
(the Unit's 
Place being re- 
jected,) ſo you 
muſt put o in 
the Ges, 
and ſeek anew 
Diviſor, (af- 
ter you have 
brought down 
your laſt Point 


vend;) which 
is 2352840; 
which you'll 
find to be con- 


tained 5 times. 
So proceed to 


of the Work. 


* 
n 


4 - : 4 - C U | N | C U 
93759-575970 (45.42 


N 


2979 The Reſolvend. 


12 The Triple of 4, the firſt Figure. 
48 The triple Squate of 4. 


492 The Diviſor. 


125 The Cube of 5, the ſecond Figure, 


300 The Square of 5 by 12, the triple Quotient. 


240 Thetriple Square by 5. 
. 27125 The Subtrahend. 
, 2624575 The Reſolvend. 


„ 135 The Triple of 4 
| 6075 ; The triple Square of 45. 
—— — . 0 . 
560885 The Diviſor. 


— nn 


64 The Cube of + 3 
2160 The Square of 4 by 135 
24300 \ The triple Square by 4. 


— 
2451664 The Subtrahenßd. 
| 182911070 The Reſolvend. 


— — 


1362 The Triple of 45. 4. — 2 
618348 The triple Square of 45. 4. 


OO —ä——— 
6184842 The Diviſor. 

: 8 The Cube of 2. 
3448 The Square of 2 by 1362. 
13236696 The triple Square by 2. 

| 123724088 The Subtrahend. & 


$9186982 The Remaiader. 


v. 


In extraQing the Cube Root of 


8 mix'd Number, always ob- 
ſerve to make the decimal Part 
to conſiſt of either three, fix, 


nine, c. Places, that is, always 
to confiſt of even Points, as 1n 
the laſt Example, where the de- 
cimal Places were five, to mh: 


FS 
n 
h 
I 
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I annexed a Cypher to make up 
fix, and ſo I proceed to point it; 
and by that Means I haveaPoint 
falls upon the Unit's Place of 
whole Numbers, which you 
muſt always obſerve. 


To extrad the Cube Root out of 
| a Fraction. 


This is the ſame to do as in 
whole Numbers, obſerve but 


the foregoing Directions for the 


Example 1. Let the Cube Root of 401719179 be required. 
401719779 (.737 Root. | 
43 Sh 


58719 Reſolyend. 


21 Triple of 7. 
147 Triple Square of 7. 


1491 Diviſor. 


ais ot 3. 
189 Square of 3 by 21. 
441 Triple Square by 3. 


46017 Subtrahend. | 
12702179 Reſolvend. N 23 


— — — 


219 Triple of 73. 
15987 Triple Square of 73. 


165089 Diviſor. 
343 Cube of 7. 


10731 Square of 7 by 219., 
111909 Triple Square by 7. 


11298553 Subtrahend. 
1403626 Remainder. 


— ————_——e—_—_— 


* 
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true . thereof; for, as 
was before directed, the Deci- 
mal muſt always conſiſt of three, 
ſix, nine, c. Places; and if it 
be not ſo, it muſt be made fo, 
by annexing of Cyphers, as is 
aboveſaid. 

If the Cube Root of a vulgar 
Fraction be required, you muſt 
firſt reduce it to a Decimal, and 
then extract the Root thereof. 


Examples of each follow. 


DAY, 


_ of .0001416 be required. | 
000141600 (.052 Root. 
. | 


16650 Reſolyend. 
8 The Ttiple of 5. A 
' "75 Triple Square of 5. 
765 Diviſor. 


8 Cube Of 2. 


60 Square of 2 by 17. 


1 
15608 Subtrahend. 


—  ——______ 


992 Remainder. 


Triple Square by 2. 


| Example 3. Let Y be a vul- 


gar Fraction, whole Cube Root 
is required. | | 


By this Rule, reduce the vul 
gat Fraction to a Decimal. 


; 276) 5.000000000(.0181 I 5942 


126 Diviſor. 


cu 


bon Wan 204 © 524 eie (462 Root. 
| Example 2. Let the Cube Root 8 594 ( 7 | 


oN 1 


1011 1 Reſolvend. 


I 
6 Triple of 2. 


12 Triple Square of 2. 


216 Cube of 6. fof * 
216 Square of 6 by the Triple 
72 The ttiple Square by 6. 


- 9576 Subtrahend, _ 
539942 Reſolvend. 


78 Triple of 26. 
2028 Triple Square of 26. 


1 


20358 Dwilot. 
8 Cube of 2. 
312 Square of 2 by 78. 
4056 Trip. Square of . 
5 (by 2. 
408728 Subtrahend, _ 


131214 Remainder, * 


* 


You may prove the Truth of 


the Work, by cubing the Root 
found, as was ſhewn in the firſt 
Example; and if any Thing re- 


mains, add it to the ſaid Cube, 
and the Sum will be the given 
Number, it the Work is right!y 


; petform'd. | 


I will 


Fa. 
iple 
6. 


ill 


C v 


Iwill ſnew the Proof of the 


fifth Example, the given Number 
being 259697989, whoſe Root is 


£ 


 CUBICLE, a Bed-Chamber. 
CULINARY, of or belong- 
ing to a Kitchin. 2 


CULVERTAIL, the ſame 


as Dovetail. | | 
CUPOLA, a ſpherical Vault, 
or the Round-T'op of the Dome 


of a Church, in Form of a Cup 


inverted. Some call it a Lant- 
horn. | 
CURLING STUFF, in 
Joinery. © See CRoss-GRAIN'D. 
' CURTICONE, in Geome- 
try, a Cone whoſe Top is cut off 
by a Plane parallel to its Baſis. 
CURVATURE of a Line, 
is its Bending, or Flexure, where- 
by it becomes a Cutve of ſuch 
peculiar Properties. | 
CURVE, in Geometry, a 
Line, wherein the ſeveral Points 
it conſiſts of tend ſeveral Ways, 


or ate poſited towards different 
Quarters. 


FD. 


638, it being a ſurd Number, 
there remains 3917. | 


2 
„ 1 Sp 
ways + 
1914 7 3 
3828 | 


The Square 497044 
| 63 


3256352 
1221132 
2442264 


wo) The Cube 2 2694072 
The Remainder add & g 


1 x 
Proof equal to the given Number 


4917 


— ——ů 


259697989 


| 
In this | Senſe the Word is 
uſed in Oppofition to a ſtreight 
Line, whoſe ſeveral Points are 
pointed towards the ſame Quar- 


ter. | 
CURVILINEALI,, crooked- 
lined, or conſiſting of crooked 
Lines. ä 
Curvilineal Figures, in Geo- 
metry, are Spaces bounded by 
crooked Lines; as Circles, El- 
lipfis, ſpherical Triaugles, c. 
CYCLOID, in Geometry, 
one of the mechanical; or, as 
others term them, the tranſcen- 
dental Curves, called alſo the 
Trochoid, © I 4 
Cycloidal Space, the Space con- 
tained between the Cycloid and 
the Subtenſe thereof. | 
CYCLOMETRY,; the Art of 
meaſuring Cycles, or Circles, 


CYLINDER, 


* 


if 
a 


1 * c 

CYLINDER, is a round So- 
lid, having its Baſes circular, 
equal and parallel, in the Form 
of a Rolling-Stone. 


To find the Hay” a this is 


Multiply the Area of the Baſe 


by the Length, and the Product 


is 5 ſolid Content 


De ABG te 4 Ghee 


Inches, and the engen 0 — is 


4 
1 


- - 


face: 


80 
16 Feet; what is the . Con- 
tent? 

Firſt ſquare the Diameter 21.5, 
and make it 462.25 ; which mul- 


tiplied by .7854, and the Product 
will be 363.051 15. 


Then multiply this by 16, and 


the Product will be 5808. 8164. 
Divide this laſt Product by 144, 
and the * will be 40.34 


Feet, the ſolid Content. 


By Scale and Compaſſes. 


Extend the Compaſſes from 
13.54 to 21:5, the Diameter, and 
that Extent (turned twice over 


from 16, the Length,) will at 


laſt fall upon 40. 5 the ſolid 


Content. 


To find the ett ial Content, 
Firſt find the Citcumference 


of the Baſe 67.54; Which being 
divided by 12, the Quotient will 


be 90.05; Feet the curved Sur- 
10 Aich add 5.04 Net, 
the Sum of the two Baſes; and 
the Sum will be 95.09 Feet, the 


whoſe Diameter A B is 21. 5 whole ſuperficial nee & 


Fad. -4 


363.05 


e ! 

66 16 1 
— def, 

een EZ | 149) 5 10 G 

113 22 

95-09. 610 

0 1080.64 1 9 

=_— ; | fa 
| 5 90. | 9 ; 


By Scale * = 
"Pinend the Compaſſes from - 
12 to 67.54, 925 Circumference) 


' that Extent will reach from 16 

(the Length) to 90. W Fac the 

curve Surface. 2 
n 


d 
br 


. 
. 5 - * N 
— 
. W. 
. 9 


And extend the Compaſſes 


from 12 to 21,5 (the Diameter, 
that Extent turn'd twice from 


+5854, will at laſt fall upon 2.52 


the A of one Baſe, which 
doubled is 5,04: This being ad- 
ded to the curve Surface, makes 


95.09 Feet, the whole ſuperficial 


Content. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The ſolid Content of every 
Cylinder is found by multiplying 
the Area of its Baſe into its 
Height, as aforeſaid ; For every 
Right Cylinder is only a round 
Priſm, being conſtituted of an 
infinite Series of equal Circles; 
that of its Baſe or End being 
one of the Terms; and irs Height 
CD (in the Figure) is the Num- 
ber of all the Terms. * 

Therefore the Area of its Baſe 
AB being multiply'd into CD 
will be its Solidity. Let DAB, 


and HCD. 


CYLINDROID isaFruſtum 
of a Cone, having its Baſes pa- 
rallel to each other, but unlike, 


To the longeſt Diameter of 
the greater Baſe, add half the 
longeſt Diameter of the leſſer 
Baſe, and multiply the Sum by 
the ſhorteſt Diameter of the grea- 
ter Baſe, and reſerve the Pro- 
duct. * 

Then to the longeſt 


Di F 
ter of the leſſer Baſe add half 


the longeſt Diameter of the leſ- 
ſer Baſe, and multiply theSumb) 
the ſhorteſt Diameter of rhe Jef. 
ſer Baſe, ' and add the Product 
to the former reſerved Sum, and 
that Sum will be the triple 


C * | 


Square of a mean Diameter ; 
which matey by .7854, and ' 
that Product multiply'd by a 

third Part of the Height, the 
Product will be the ſolid Con- 
tent. 


EXAMPLE. „ 
Let ABCD be a Cylindraid, 
whoſe Bottom Baſe is an Oval, 
the tranſverſe Diameter being 
fourty-four Inches; and the up- 
per Baſe is a Circle, whoſe Dias 


meter is twenty-ſix Inches, and 
the Height of the Fruſtum is 
nine Feet; what is the Soli- 


he | 
0 44 (the Diameter 
of the lower e,] add 13, 
(alk the Diameter of the leſſer 
e,) and the Sum will be 57; 
which being multiply d by 14, 
(the conjugate Diameter of the 
gs ale,) the Product will 
8; which teſet re. 
hen, to 26, (the Diameter of 
the leſſer Baſe) add 22, (balf 
the tranſverſe Diameter of the 
22 Baſe,) and the Sum will 


48; which being multiply'd.. 
bs RE by 


= = Y 
. ? 8 

* 2 v / 

. = * - 
2 ” fs * — 
y * 
"= * 
4 
* f A * 5 * 
* ” 
. - 


by 26, (the Diameter of the be 1606. 9284; which being mul- 4 
lefſer Bale,) the Product will be tiply'd by 3, (a third Part of the || e 
1248; to Which add the former Height,) the Product will be * 
relſerv'd Product, and the Sum 4820. 7852; which divided by bs. 
Will be 2046, which being mul- 144, the 32 will be 33.47 


| - * gply'dby 788% the Produ will Feet, the Tolid Content. = 
To . Ih CD. | IM A B | ; 606; 284 e Si 
Dek B 22 half CD ; 3 ; * 
Sum 48 Sum 144) 4820. 78ʃ52(33.47 » * 
T4=EP 26=AB © 40 "org; 8 He 
228 228 . 687 all 
57 64 | 96. 1118 CO1 
798 Prod. ref 1248 Fo SETS ary. vga 
1 | 798 add — 4 
Nn | | Wa 
2046 Ri, | 
. 4 
8184 3 "Ow | Cyr 
202 : h" | — 
* 3 by * "278 

(.'., | N fer 
| 1606-9284 28 nl = 
R gens af Sa Fay . 
Tue Rule being the ſame as the Ellipſis is 3.36 Feet; and the — 
that of the Fruſtum of a ReQ- Area of the Circle is 3.68 Feet; I the 
angled Pyramid- or Priſmoid; both which added to the curve vi 
the Proof of that may ſerve as a Surface, the Sum will be 74-2 * 
ſufficient Proof of this. Peet, the whole ſuperficial Con- I 

, _ ken 5... >; a ö 
To find the ſuperficial Content. CYMA in Architecture: See — 
HE IRONS 8 Cmta, Sol, and CYMATIUM. 8 
Add the Periphery of the Cir- CYMATIUM, 5 [ of the uſa 


cle $1.68 to the Periphery of CIMATIUM, Creek ww 
the Ellipſis 97.4r, and the Sum _CIMA, Jad her, a li- I wh 
will be 179.093 the halfof which, tle Wave] a Member or Mould- To 
89. 45, deing multiply'd by 9, ing of the Cornice, the Profile W. 
the Product will be beg ot Which is waved, 5. e. con- 
which being divided by 12, the cave at top, and convex at bot- fou 
Quotient will be 67.16 Feet, the tom. Which is oftentimes cal- 7 
eurve Surface: Then the Area of led alſo Doxcine Gorge, or Gull O\ 
ws 5 * | "© ficls TJ ods; 


* 


C 

recka Coletta, by the Italians; but 
moſt uſually mat ium, among 
us, as being the laſt, or upper- 
moſt Member, 9. 4. the Cima or 
Summit of the Cornice. 

Some write it Simaiſe, from 
Simut an Ape, or Camus flat- 
noſed ; but this Etymology ſeems 


not proper: The Beauty of the 


Moulding conſiſting in its ha- 
ving its projecture equal to its 
Height. | 

M. Felibien indeed will not 
allow of this Etymology ; and 
contends, that the Moulding is 
not ſo denominated from its be- 
ing the uppermoſt Member of 
the Cornice, but upon its being 
wayed; which is the Opinion oſ 
Vitruvins. 

Vitruviut does not confine 
Cymatium to the Cornice, but 
uſes it indifferently for any ſimi- 
lar Moulding, wherever he 
meets with it. In which he dif- 
fers from the moſt accurate a- 
mong the Moderns. 

Felibien makes two Kinds of 
Cymatiums; the one right, and 
the other inverted: In the firſt, 
that Part which projects the far- 
theſt is concave, and is other- 
wiſe called Cala recta, and Dou- 
ine. S 

In the other the Part that pro- 
jects fartheſt is convex, called 
Gula inverſa, or Salon. 25 
The Eugliſʒ Architects don't 
uſually give the Name of Cyma- 
tium to theſe Mouldings, except 
when they are found on the 
Tops of Cornices. But the 
Work men uſe the Name indit- 


ferently, wherever they are 
Tuſcan Cymatium conſiſts: of an 


Ovoto: or Quarter-Round. Phi- 


— 


CY. 


lander makes two Doric Cyma- 
tinms; of which this is one. 


Baldus calls this the Lesbian 


Aſtragal. | 

The Doric C,matinm is a Ca- 
vetto, or a Cavity leſs than a Se- 
micircle, having its Projecture 
ſubduple to its Height. 

Lesbian Cymariutn, accordin 
to Vitruvius, is what our Archi- 
tects otherwiſe call T'glon, vx. 
a. Concavo-convex Member, ha- 
ving its Projecture ſubduple its 
Height. 

CYPRESS-TREE is of two 
Sorts, Wild, and the Sative, or 
Garden one, the muſt pyramidal 
and beautiful, and which is pre- 
poſterouſly called the Male, and 
bears Cones. | 

The Cypreſs is a tall Tree, and 
ſhoots forth from its Roots a 
ſtraight Stalk, divided into ſeve- 
ral Branches that bear Leaves 
very much indented, thick, and 
of a browniſh-green* Colour. 
At the Ends of theſe Branches 
grow Flowers like Cats Tails, 
compoſed of ſeveral little ſtraic 
Leaves or Scales, and barren. 

Thoſe who would have Cy- 
preſs in Standards, and grow 
wild, which may in Time come 
to be of large Subſtance, fit for 
the moſt immortal of Timber, 
and, indeed, are the leaſt ohnoxi- 
ous to the Rigour 'of Winter 
provided they be never clipped 
or disbranched, muſt plant the 
Male Sort. It proſpers wonder- 
-fully where the Ground is hor 
and e The Venetian: 
make great Profit of this Free. 

The Timber of Cypreſs is uſe- 


ful for Cheſts, Mufical Inſtru- 


ments, and other Utenſils; for 
it reſiſts the Worm, and Putre- 
| 3 faction; 
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— 
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faction, becauſe of the Bitter · 
neſs of its Juice. It never rifts 
nor cleaves, but with great Vio- 
lence. And it may be worth 
1, obſerving, that the Yeretians for- 
merly made a conſiderable Reve- 
nue of it out of Candida, till 
the Foreſt there being ſet on 
Fire, either 3 Malice, or 
by Accident, in the Year: 1400. 
It burnt, ſeven Years together, 
becauſe of the unctuous Nature 
of the Timber. | 
The Gates of St. Peter's 
Charch at Rome were made. of 
Cypreſs Wood, and laſted fix 
hundred Vears as freſh as if they 
had been new, till Pope Enge- 
_ wins ordered Gates of Braſs in 
their Stead., bb 
The Cheſts of the Egyptian 
Mummies are. many of them, 
made of this Wood. The Can- 
dints and Malteſe uſe it in building. 
The Root of the wilder Sort 
of Cypreſs is of an incompara- 
ble Beauty, by reaſon of its 
crifped Undulations. It was 
antiently made uſe of in build- 
ing Ships, dy Alexander, and 
others. And ſome will have it, 
that Gophir, of which Noa#'s 
Ark was built, was Cypreſs. Pla- 
zo preferred it to Braſs itſelf, for 
writing his Laws on. if 


g - 
. . 
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DADO, in Architecture, the 

Dye, or that Part in the Middle 

of the Pedeſtal of a Column 

vhich is between its Baſe and Cor- 

"nice. It is of a cubick Form, and 
* thence takes the Name of Dye. 

DEALS. Of Dreſſing them: 

: The Drefling of Deals is the 


* 
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rough Planing of them over 


Yes Fore-Plane, in order to 
ry. | 3 3 

Mr. Ving ſays, this Work is 
worth 15. per Score: Though 
ſome ſay, they have had them 
done for 94. yo 

Of the laying of Deal- Floors, 
i.e. the Planing and Joining 
them, is worth F 5, per Square. 

But if the Floors be laid with 
Dovetail or Key-Joints, without 
Pins or Nails, ſome Workmen 
ſay, they have 10s., per Square 
for Workmanſhip only ; but if 
the Workman finds Deals, and 
lays them the ordinary Way, it 
is worth from 24 5. to 30s. per 
Square, according to the Good: 
neſs of the Deals. - 

But if the Deals are extraor- 
dinary, and laid either with 
Doverail or Key-Joints (with- 
out Nails or * tis worth 

5s. Or 409. per Square. See 


DECAGON, in Geometry, 
is a plain Figure of ten Sides, 
and as many Ang les; and if all 
the Sides are equal, and all the 
Angles, it is called a Regular 
Decagon, and may be inſcribed 
in a Circle. ine 

If the Side of a Regular De- 


' FLOORS. | 


cagon be 1, the the Area thereof 


will be 8.69; whence as 1 to 


$8.69, ſo is the Side of the Square 
of any given Decagon to the 


Area of that Decagon. 
DECASTVLE, in the an- 
tient Architecture, a Building 


with an Ordonance of ten Co- 
lumns in Front, as the Temple 


of Fapyter * was. 
CIMALS. - A Decimal 
Fraction is an artificial Way of 
ſetting. down and expreſſing of 
Natural or Vulgar Fractions, as 
whole 


4 


3 ne . 


valent to $434 or. 25. 
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Numbers: And whereas the 
Denominators of Vulgar Frac- 
tions are divers, the Denomina- 
tors of Decimal Fractiout are 
always certain: For a Decimal 
Fraction hath always for its De- 
nominator an Unit, with a Cy- 
pher or Cyphers annexed to ir, 
and muſt therefore be either 10, 
100, 1000, 10000, . And 
therefore, in writing down a 
Decimal Frafion, there is no 
Neceffity of writing down the 
Denominator ; for by bare In- 
ſpeQion it is certainly known, 
it conſiſting of an Unit, with as 
many Cyphers annexed to it, as 
there are Places (or Figures) in 
the Numerator, ME": + 
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Example. This Decimal Frac» 
tion f, may be written thus, : 
Zy, its Denominator being 
known to be an Unit with two 
Cyphers; becauſe there are two 
Figures in the Numerator. In 
like Manner Z24, may be thus 
written, . 125; and £535 thus, 
:3575; and 136, thus, .075; and 
773555 thus, .000F. ; 

As whole Numbers increaſein 
a Decuple, or tenfold Propor- 
tion, rowards the Left Hand, 
ſo, on the contrary, Decimals 


' decreaſe towards the Right Hand, 


in a decuple Proportion, as in 
the following Scheme. 


Parts. 


3 223 
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 // Hence it appears, that Cy- 


phers put on the Right Hand of 
whole Numbers, do increaſethe 


Value of thoſe Numbers in a 


decuple, or tenfold Proportion ; 


but being annexed to the Right 


Hand of a Decimal Fraction, do 
neither increaſe nor decreaſe the 
Value thereof: So d is equi- 
And, on 
the contrary, though in whole 
Nuinbers, Cyphers prefixed be- 


fore them, do neither increaſe 


nor diminiſh the Value, yet Cy- 


phers before a Decimal Fraction 
do diminiſh its Value in a de- 
cuple Proportion: For .2x, if 
you prefix a Cypher before it, be- 
comes , or .025: And. 125 
is dd, by prefixing two Cy» 
phers before it, thus, 001 25. 
And therefore, when you are to 
write a Decimal Fraction, whoſe 
Denominator hath more Cy- 
3 phers 


5 
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phers than there are Figures in 
the Numerator, they muſt 

ſapply'd by prefixing ſo many 
Cyphers before the Figures of 
your Numerator; as ſuppoſe 
Ter were to be written down 
without its Denominator ; here, 
becauſe there are three Cyphers 
in the Denominator, and but two 
Figures in the Numerator, there- 


fore prefix a Cypher before 19, 


and ſer it down thus, 019. 


The Integers are 1eparated 
from the Decimals ſeveral Ways, 
according to Mens Fancies ; but 
the beſt-and moſt uſual Way, is 
by a Point or Period; and if 
there be no whole Number, then 
a Point before the Fraction is 
ſufficient: Thus if you were to 


write down 317 fob, it may be 


thus expreſs'a, 317.217; and 59 


rsd thus, $9.9025 ; and oe. 
ihus, 0075, Wc. | 


Reduction of Decimals. 
In Reduction of Decimals, 


there are three Caſes. ' Firſt, To 


reduce a Vulgar Fraction to a 
Decimal. Secondly, To findthe 
Value of a Decimal in the known 
Parts of Coin, Weights, Mea- 
ſares, &c. Thirdly, Lo reduce 
Coins, Weights, Meaſures, c. to 


a Decimal. Of theſe, in their Order, 


I. To reduce a Valgar Fraction to 
l a Decimal. 


w. RULE. 


As the Dencminator of the 
given FraQtion is 10 its Nume- 
rator, ſo is an Unit (with a com- 


— 
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petent Number of Cyphers 
anne rd) to the Deci re- 


quir'd. 

Therefore, if to the Numera- 
tor given, you annex a compe- 
tent Number of Cyphers, and 
divide the Reſult by the Deno - 
minator, the Quotient is the De- 
cimal equivalent to the Vulgar 
Fraction given. 


Example 1. Let à be given to 


be reduced to a Decimal of two 


Places, or having 100 for its De- 
nominator. | 

To 3 (the Numerator given) 
annex two Cyphers, and it makes 
300; which divide by the Deno- 
minator 4, and the Quotient is 
.75, the Decimal required, and is 
equivalent to 4 given. 

Note, That ſo many Cyphers 
as you annex to the given Nu- 
merator, ſo many Places mult 
be pricked off in the Decimal 
found; and if it ſhall happen that 
there are not ſo many Places of 
Figures in the Quotient, the De- 
ficieney muſt be ſupply'd, by 
prefixing ſo many Cyphers before 
the Fes, as in the 
next Example. IK 

xample . Let 373 be re- 
duced to a Decimal, having fix 
Places. | 


To the Numerator annex fix. 


Cyphers, and divide by the De- 
nominator, and the Quotient is 


$235 : But it was required to have 
fix Places, therefore 
prefix two Cyphers d 


ou muſt 


then it will be .005235, Which is 
the Decimal required, and is equi- 
valent to 3, * 


- See tde Work of theſe two 


Examples. eb 
ee eee 
1 N Nee 


E it, and 


4) 


prick'd off by the 
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g 53) 3.000000 (235 
. 2 


20 
28 
— 
— 


In the ſecond Example, there 
remains 345, which Remainder 
is very inſignificant, it being leſs 
than +3555 Part of an Unit, 
and therefore is rejected. 


II. To fd the Value of a Decimal 
in the known Parts of Money, 
Weight, Meaſures, &c. | 


The RULE. 


Multiply the given Decimalby 
the Number of Parts in the next 
inferior Denomination, and from 
the Product prick off fo many 
Places to the Right Hand as 
there were Places in the Deci mal 
given; and multiply thoſe. Figures 
umber of Parts 
in the next inferior Denomina- 
tion and prick off ſo many Places 
as before, and ſo continue to do, 
till yon have bronght it to the 


loweſt Denomination required. | 


le 1. Let ,7565 of a 


ang. "am Pi abs 
.. Multiply by 20, by 12, and 4, 
as the Rule directs, and always 


1 off four Places to the Right 


Hand, and you will find it ſto 
Work 155. 1d. 2. See the 
Work. * 


J 


— 


— 


A more compendious IW, ay of find- 
ER 2 the Value of a Decimal of a 
ound Sterling. | 


Double the firſt Figure, (or 
Place of Primes,) and it makes ſo 
many Shillings ; and if the next 
Figure (or Place of Seconds) be 


5, or more than 5, for the add 
another Shilling to the former 


Shillings; then for every Unit 
in the ſecond Place count ten, 
and to that add the Figure in 
I third Place, and reckon that 
C many Farthings; but if they 
make above 13, abate 1; and if 
it be above 38, abate 2, and add 


the remaining Farthings to the 


Shillings before found. 
Example 1. Let .695 of a 


Pound be reduced to. Shillings, 


Pence, and Farthings. 
Firſt, Double your 6, and 


| - it makes 12s. then take 5 out 
Pound Sterling be given to be 


reduced to Shillings, Pence, and 


of 9, and for that reckon ano- 
ther Shilling, and it makes 13s. 
and the 4 remaining 4s four 
Tens, and the 5 makes 4s, which 


being above 38, you mult there- 
fare caſt away 2, and there reſts 


3. Farthings, which is 104. 4. 
8 the Anſwer is 135. 10d. 2. 


U'4 80 
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| 6 <4 
So the Value of .725 = 14 6 
And the Value of . 878 = 17 64 
And the Value of 47 8 4 
And ſo of any other. 


GR 


Multiply by 12, by 20, and by 
24, and always prick off five Pla- 
ces towards the Right Hand, 
and you, will find the Anſwer to 


be 702. * 10 gr. ferè, See 


. Let 59755 of a Pound Troy the Work 
be reduced to Ounces, Penny- . 
Weights, and Grains. . 
„ 
7.17060 ; 4 
5 20 ; 9 
— . put. Er. 
3.41 200 Facit TI" 9.888 
415864800 
13 5 [ 9.88800 | 
Let 1.43569 of a Ton be re- 050%. 
duced 10 Hundreds, Quarters, 95 7 
and Pounds. „„ — 
Multiply by 20, by 4, and b 11.5140 7 


28, and the Anſwer will be 8 K. 
2 7% 24 ford. 


43569 1 
TO 7 Dad nt rr 
4 8 gre. . 
o 
0 28 
yoo 1,247 /-5 
9595 of a Foot be re- 
i Inches, and Quar- 


4 Fat 11 Inches 2Qrs. 
i nes 


III. To reduce the knows Parts 
| 5 2 Meaſure, &c. to 4 


Tu. RULE. 
= the — umber of Patts of 
leſſer 3 iven 
annex a competent l 1 of 
Cyphers, and divide by the Num- 
er of fuch Parts that are con- 
tained in the greater Denomina- 
tion, to which the Decimal is to 
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be brought ; and the Quotient 


is the Decimal ſought. 

Example 1. Let 64. be re- 
duced to the Decimal of a 
Pound. 2% 

To 6 annex a competent 
Number of Cyphers, (ſuppoſe 

) and divide the Reſult by 240, 
the Pence in à Pound, ) and the 
Quotient is the Decimal requir d. 


240)6. oo O25 


1200 


S 


Example 2. Let 3 d. I be re- 
duced to the Decimal of a Pound, 
having fix Places. | 

In 34. & there are fifteen Far- 


things, therefore to 15 annex fix 


Cyphers, (becauſe there are tobe 
fix Places in the Decimalrequir'd,) 
and divide by 960, (the Farthings 
in a Pound,) and the Quotient is 
015625. 0 8 


Example 4. Let 9 C. 1 fr. 16 l. be reduced to the Decimal of a 


Example 3. Let 31 Inches be 
reduced to the Decimal of a 


Foot, 8 of four Places. 
| n 


In three4 Inches there are 
13 Quarters; therefore to 13 an- 
nex tour Cyphers, and divide by 
48, (the Quarters in a Foot, ) and 
the Quotient is .2708. 


£2 48) 13. oo. 278 


340 
400 
16 


Ton, having ſix Places. 


C. qr. B. f 
9 1 16 
4 | 


v— 
10552 Pounds: 
| — JS 


— —— 
20 ol 


224 lo) 15a. co. 496 4a 
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| Mddition of Decimals. 
Addition of Decimals is per- 


i,  form'd the ſame Way as Addition 


of whole Numbers, only you 
muſt obſerve to place your Num- 
| * C 


2755, 47-3579, and 


bers right, that is, Units under 
Units, Primes under Primes, 
Seconds under Seconds, c. 
Example. Let 317.25, 17,125, 
12.75, be 
added together into one Sum. 


317.275 
17.125 
275. 5 
47*3579 
| 12.75 
| Sum 669.9829 
This is fo, plain, that more form'd likewiſe the ſame. Way 
Examples I think needleſs. 5.1m whole Numbers, Reſpe& 
3 1. eing had to the right plaeing 
Suber 9 85 of e the Numbers, (as in Addition,) 
Subtraction of Decimali is per- as in the following Examples. 
e n 8 (2) 
From 212.0137 em "201/226 
Subtr. 31.1275 Subtr. 5. Y 8S 
Fog al _ Reſts | N 180.8862 n Reſts 195. 5467 
Proof 212.013) Proof 301.1250 
it det . > 
From 201.315 From 30.8 
Subtr. 79.172 Subtr. 7.2597 
Reſts 972.143 Reſts 23.2403 
Proof 2051. 315 Proof + %% ph 


Note, If the Number of Pla- from, you muſt ſu 


* _ c 
* 
* 


. 
: * 
— 


ppoſeCypher: 
ces in the Decimals be more in to make up the Number of 


that which is to be ſubtracted, Places, as in the fourth Ex- 
than in that which you ſubtra& ample. 


Multiplication 


4* * 
7 * 
% 


Ts 
of 
22 
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Multiplication of Decimals. 


Multi lication of Decimalt is 


alſo perform'd the ſame Way as 


Multiplication of whole Num- 
bers; but to know the Value of 
the Product, obſerve this Rule. 
Cut off, or ſeparate by a Com- 
ma, or Prick, fo many Decimal 
Places in the Product, as there 


are Places of Decimals in both 


Factors, viz. in the Multipli- 
cand and Multiplier, which I 


ſhall farther explain in the fol- 


lowing Examples. 
Loet 3.125 be multiplied by 
2.75; multiply the Numbers to- 
Cres as if they were whole 
ſumbers, and the Product is 
8.59375 ; and becauſe there were 
three Places of Decimals prick'd 
oft in the Multiplicand, and two 
Places in the Multiplier, there- 
fore you muſt prick off five Pla- 
ces of Decimals in the Product, 


as you may ſee by the Work. 


3.125 
2.75 
15625 
21877 
6250 


8. 59375 


— —-— 


Let 79.25 be multiplied by .459. 


In this Example, becauſe two 
Places of Decimals are prick'd 


off in the Multiplicand, and 


wu 


- three in the Multiplier, therefore 
there muſt be five prick'd off in 


DE 


8 


the Product. 


FG; + ol 
-459 


71327 
39625 | 
31700 


36.37575 


Let. 135272 be multiplied by 
00425. 


In this Example, becauſe in 
the Multiplicand are fix Decimal 
Places and in the Multiplier 
five Places; therefore in the Pro- 
duct there muſt be eleven Places 
of Decimals, but when the Mul- 
tiplication is finiſhed, the Product 
is but 57490600, vis. only eight 
Places; therefore, in this Caſe 
you muſt prefix three Cyphers 
before the ProduQ-Figures, to 
make up the Number ot eleven 
Places; ſo the true Product will 


be ,00057490600. 


135272 


More 


N 


* 5 4 
oo. 
More Examples for Practice. 


01472 


1045 


— 


279.25 


TU 4s 445 | 


— — — 


0001538 240 


139625 


111700 


„ 1 


1 ag 


* 
£ R 
* . 
„ = 


© 710031595 © 


017532 
347 
— —ͤ— 
122724 
70128 


52596 


"LJ 


452.592 
377160 
Dae 


026853792 
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Contrafted Multiplication of 
| an Decimals. 4 
Becauſe, in Multiplication of 

Decimal Parts and mix'd Num- 

bers, there 1s no need to expreſs 

all the Figures of the Product, 


but in molt Caſes two, three, or 
four Places of Decimals will be 


- ſufficient ; therefore, to con- 


tract the Work, obſerve this fol- 
lowing | | 


Write the Unit's Place of the 


Multiplier under that Place of 
the Multiplicand, whoſe Place 
you intend to krep in the Pro- 
duct; then invert the Order of 
all the other Figures, that is, 


', Write them all the contrary Way. 


Then in multiplying always be- 


gin at that Figure in the Multi- 


licand which ſtands over the 
igure you are then multiplyin 

withal, and ſet down the fir 

Figure of each particular Pro- 
duct directly one under the 
other; but yet a due Regard 
muſt be had to the Increaſe ari- 
ſing from the Figures on the 
Right Hand of that Figure in 


11 


the Multiplicand, which you be- 


gin to multiply at. This will 
appear more plain by Examples. 


\ExanerEl. *_ 


Leet 2.38645 be multiply'd by 


8.2177, and let there be only 
four Places retain'd in the Deci- 
mals of the Product. 


Firſt, 


D E 
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Firſt, according to the Diree- 


tions, write down the Multipli- 
cand, and under it write the 
Multiplier, thus ; 'Place 8 (bein 
the Unit's Place of the Multi- 
plier) under 4, the fourth Place 
of Decimals in the Multiplicand, 
and write the reſt of the Figures 
quite contrary to the uſual Way, 
as in the following Work : 
Then begin to multiply, firſt the 
7 is left out, (only with 
egard to the Increaſe, which 
muſt be carry d from it,) ſaying, 


8 times F is 40, carry 4 in your 


Mind, and ſay 8 times 4 is 32, 
and 4 I carry is 36; ſet down 
6, and carry 3, and proceed 
through' the reſt of the Figures, 
as in common Multiplication : 
Then begin to multiply with 2, 
ſaying, two times 4 is 8, for 
which I carry 1, (becauſe it is 
above 5,) and ſay, two times 6 
is 12, and 1 that I carry is 13; 
ſet down 3, and carry 1, an 

igures : Then multiply with x, 
ſaying, once 6 is 6, for which 
carty 1, and ſay, once 8 is 8, 
and 1 is 9; ſet down , and pro- 
ceed : Then multiply with 7, 


ſaying, feven times 8 is for 


Which carry 6, (becauſe it is a- 


dove 55, ) and ſay, ſeven times 3 


is 21, and 6 that 1 carry is 27; 
ſet down 15 and carry 2, and 
proceed: Then multiply with 5, 
ſaying, five times 3 is 15, for 
which carry 2, and ſay, five 
times 2 is 10, and 2 J carry is 12, 
which ſet down, and add all the 
Products together; and the total 
Product will be 19.6107. See 
the Work. | 


— through the reſt of the 


19.6107 


Note, That in multiplying the 


Figure left out every time 


next the Right Hand in the 


Multiplicand, if the Product 


be 5, or upwards to 10, you 
carry 1; and if it be 15, or 
upwards to 20, carry 2; and 
if 25, or upwards to 30, car- 


fy 3, Se. 


I have here ſet down the 
Work of the laſt Example, 
wrought by the common Way, 
by which you may ſee both the 
Reaſon and Excellency of this 
Way, all the Figures on the 
right Hand the Line being whol- 
ly. omitted. f . 


2.38645 
8.2175 
1193225 
1605575 
2386433 
47720. 
1909160 


19.6100 87 
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Example 2. Let 375.13758 be 
multiplied by 167324, ſo that the 
Product may have but four Pla- 
ces of Decimals. 


Firſt, 


Co 


24 
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Firſt, ſet 6, the Unit's Place 
of the Multiplier, under F, be- 
ing the fourth Place of Decimali 
in the Multiplicand, (becauſe 
four Places of Decimals were to 
be prick'd off,) and write all the 
reſt of the Figures backward. 
Then multiply all the Figures of 
the Multiplicand by 1, after the 
common Way. Then begin 
with the ſecond Figure of the 
Multiplier 6, ſaying fix times 8 
is 48, for which L carry 5, (in 
reſpect of the 8 leſt out,) and fix 
times 5 is 30, and F that I carry 
is 35; ſet down 5 and carry 3, 
and proceed after the common 
Method. Then begin with 7, 
the third Figure of the Multi- 
"lier, and ſay, ſeven, times 5 is 
35, for which carry 4, and ſay, 
ſeven times 7 is 49, and 4 1 car- 

ry is 53; ſet down 3 under the 
firſt, and carry 5, and proceed 


'DE 


as before. Then beginning with 
the fourth Figate ef the Mauls” 
plier, and ſay, three times 7 is 
21, carty 2, and ſay three times 
is 9, and 2.1 carry is 11; ſet 
own 1, and carry 1, and pro- 
ceed as before Then begin 
with 2, the fifth Figure, and ſay, 
two times 3 is 6, for which I 
carry 1, and ſay, two times 1 is 
2, and 1 carry is 3; ſet down 3; 


and two times F is 10; ſet down 


O, and carry 1, and proceed as 
before. Then begin with 4, the 
laſt Figure of the Muttiplier and 
ſay, four times 1 is 4, for which 
I carry nothing, becauſe tis leſs 
than 5; then ſay, four times 5 
is 20; ſet down o, and carry 2; 
and proceed through the reſt ot 
the Figures of the Multiplicand. 
Then add all up together, and 
the Product is 6276. 9520. See 
the Work, _ ; | 


975-1 3758 the Multiplicand. 3 
af 23585 the Maltiplier revers'd. 


37513758 the Product with . 
22508255 the Product with 6 increas'd with 6 x 8. 
2625963 the Product with 7 inereas' d With 7 x 5. 
112541 the Product with 3 increas'd with 3 & 7. 
75 the Product with 2 increafed with 2 x 3. 


1 


6276.9520 the 


* 


1500 the Product with 4 inereas d with o, 
Product requir'd. 


v * 


Arras OM 7 


„ 
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Let the ſame Example be repeated, and let only one Place in the 
Decimals beprick'd off. | 


D E 


DE 


375-1 3758 the Multiplicand. 
4237.61 


37514 the Product by 1 with the Increaſe of 1X7. | 


225 


the Multiplier inverted. 


the Product with 6 increaſed with 6 x 3. 
2626 the Product of 7 increaſed with 7 x 1. 


113 the Product with 3 increaſed with 3x 5. 
7 the Product with 2 increas d with 2 X7. 


I the Ihcreaſe only of 4x3. 


— — — 


| 6276.9 the Product is the ſame as before. 


More Examples for Prackice. 


ec 


395-3756 the Multiplicand, 


24657-- the Multiplier revers'd. 


2767629 the Product by 7 increaſed with 9.x 6. 


— — 


197688 the Product by x increaſed with 5 x 5. 


23722 the Product by 6 increaſed with 6 x 5, 
581 the Produ by 4 increaſed with 4 x 3, 
79 the Product by 2 increaſed with 2 x 5. 


299.0699 


295 


* 


Let the ſame Lxam 


395.3756 
24657. 


- 


* 


the Product required. 


ple be repeated, and let there be only one 


Place of Decimali. 


the Product by 7 increaſed with 7 X 


the Product by 5 increaſed with 5 x F. 
24 the Product by 6 increaſed with'6 x9-4-6 x 5, 
2 the Increaſe of 4 x 94-4 Xx 3. vt 


* 


| 


Multiply 295-3756 by .75642, and prick off four Places in 
oaths re AF wad 


. 


et ee — 
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Charadterr, andubeir Signification, 
Note, That this Mark 4 lig- | 


niſies Addition; as 84-5, that is, 
8 more 5, or 8 added to 5; and 
8 ＋3 47 denotes theſe Num- 
| _ are to be added into one 
um. \ ' 


om 9. ae) CW.) bs 
This Mack x ſignifies Multi- 
plication, as 7 Xx 'fignifies that 
7 is to be multiply'd into 55. 
This Mark — fignifies Divi- 
ſion, as 12 — 4 ſignifies 12 is to 
be divided by 43 
This Mark fignifies Equali- 
ty, or Equation; that is, when 
is placed between Numbers, 
or Quantities, it denotes them 


15727 
is equal to 8, or ſubtract 7 from 
15, and there remain 8. 


Proportion, or the Golden 
it being al ways placed bet wixt 


the two middle Terms or 
Numbers 5 Proportion, thus, 
4: 20 :: 6: 30, to be thus read, 

: 19 18 6 ke muſt be a competent N 
Cyphers annexed to the Divi- 


as 4 is to 20, fo is 6 to 30. 
© Diviſion of Decimals. 
| Divifion of Decimals is per- 


form'd after the ſame Manner 
as Diviſion of whole Numbers; 


but to know the Value or De- 


nomination of the Quotient, is 


the only Difficulty; for the re- 


ſolving of which, obſerve either 
of the following 


This — fignifies Subtractton, as 
os ſignifies that 4 is to be ta- 
en 


DE 
2 K Ul E $5: 


1. The - firf Figure in the 
uotient muſt be of the fame 


Denomination with that Figure 


in the Dividend which ſtands (or 


is to be ſuppoſed to ſtand) over 


the Unit's Place in the Diviſor, 
at the firſt ſeex ing 
II. When the Work of Di- 


viſion is ended, count how ma- 


ny Places of Decimal Parts there 
are in the Dividend morethan in 
the Diviſor, for that Exceſs is 
the Number of Places which 


muſt be ſeparated in the Quo- 
tient for Decimalt: But if there 


be not ſo many Figures in the 


Quotient, as is the ſaid Exceſs, 


that Deficiency muſt be ſuppiy d 


with Cypinge in the Quotient, 
to be equal, as 7-+5==r2, chat is, 
7 More is equal to 125 and 


prefixed before the ſigniñcant 


Figures thereof, towards the 
that is, 15 leſs by 7, L 


eft Hand, with a Point before 
them; ſo ſhall you plainly diſ- 


cover the Value of the Quotient. 
ule, 


Theſe following Direckions ought 
alſo to be carefully obſerv d. 
If the Diviſor conſiſts of more 

Places than the Dividend, there 

umber of 


dend, to make it conſiſt of as 


many (at leaſt) or more Places 
of Decimali than the Diviſor; 
for the Cyphers added muſt be 
- reckan'd as Dec imat. 
Conſider whether there be as 
many  Decimab Parts in the Di- 


vidend as there ate in the Divi- 


for; if there be not, make them 
ſo many, or mote, by atinexing of 


Cyphers. | 
5 ; In 


wOuBRnO . 


4 


5 
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tl 
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In dividing of whole or mix- 
ed Numbers, if there be a Re- 
mainder, you may bring down 
more Cyphers, and. by continu- 
ing your Diviſion, carry the 


otient to as many Places of 


ecimals as you pleaſe. 
Theſe Things being conſidet- 
ed, I ſhalt proceed to the Prac- 


tice of Diviſion of - Decimals, W 


which I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
ain in as familiar and as eaſy a 


nod as poſſible. 
\ Example 1. Let 48 be divided 
e 212%, Dy Ih<+: 


In this Example the Diviſor 
144 is greater than the Dividend 
5 therefore, according to the 

irections above, I annex acom- 
petent Number of Cyphers, (viz. 
four,) with a Point between 


them, and divide according to 
the uſual Way, , 


140% 48,0000(.3333 | 


. 480 
4 


N 


But, firſt; inſeek | ee 8 


144 in 48.0, (the fir 
gures of the 
the Unit's Place of the Diviſor 
to fall under the firſt Place of 
the Decimalt; therefore the firſt 
Figure in the Quotient is in the 


three Fi- 


firlt Place of Decimats: Or, by - | 


Vox. . 


YT 24 


ividend,)- 1 find 


the ſecond Rule, there being four 


Places of Decimals in the Di- 


vidend, and none in the Diviſor; 


ſo the Exceſs of decimal Places 
in the Dividend, above that in 
the Diviſor, - 
when the Diviſion is ended, 
there muſt be four Places of De- 
cimals in the Quotient. See the 
ork. + 138 


Example 2. Let 217. 75 be divided 
. by 6s. 


' Firſt, in ſeeking how oft 65 
in 217; (the firſt three 18. 


of the Dividend, ) I find the U- 
nit's Place of the Diviſor to fall 
under the Unit's Place of the 
Dividend; therefore the firſt Bi- 


gute in the Quotient will be U- - 


nits, and all the reſt Decimal. 


Or, by the ſecond Rule, there 


being two Places of Decimals 


in the Dividend, and no Deci- 


mals in the Diviſor, there- 
fore the Exceſs of decimal 
Places in the Dividend, above 


the Diviſor, is two; ſo when 


the Diviſion /is ended, ſeparate 
two Places in the Quotient to- 
wards the Right Hand by a Point. 
See the Wor 23 | 
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is four; ſo that 
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5 divided by 13.25. 
5 2 er pe 10h 
1 | 2 117 Ae 
S 2159 
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3975 


i r yd e * 9.4 
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In this Example; 3, the U- 
nit s Place of the Niviior, falls 
under 6, the Ten's Place of the 
| Dividend; therefore {by the firſt 
1 le) the firſt Figure in the 
1 otient is Tens. . Or, by the 
„ cond Rule, the Exceſs of De- 

8 the ivitor, is three: there 
| being five Places of. Decimal; 

20% in the Dividend, and but two in 

mie Diviſor, ſo chere muſt be 

F three Places amd in the 
Quotient. 


—— — 
- 


. le 4. LA 15.6551 59 be 
3 by 375. bg. ” 


WEL Miele 9 


Wen 
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In this E = 5, the Unit' : 
hee of the. Diviſor, falls 0. d 
der 7, the ſecond Place of De- 
187 the N there- 
dre (by the firſt Rule) the firſt 
Figure in He Quotient is in the 


| Hs 


8 


DE. 


d. Place. of; Decima 
55 mal RF ren. 192 00 
r 
— 5 
the 0 ee =) 


3 
1 — Ra 
the Dividend, above the 


e ihe Dit: 

eimal Places 
= inns 6, 1 
umher o es in the Divi- 
ſor mher of Plges in the” muſt 
be four Places of Decimals in 
the Quotient. But the Diviſion 
being finiſhed. hs. e common 
Way, the Figures in the Quo- 
tient are but three — 4 vou 
muſt prefix a Cypher before the 


ſigniticant Figures, 


Fund n co EET vids nl 
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4 1 Unt dit che 
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TO © few of Decimale 


Dividend, and as many in the 
Diviſor, ſothe Exceſs is nothin 
but in dividing, I put two y- 

phers 


\ 
. 


— 


n 
51 {4 
115 34 
57 4 
$7901 
N 
G 
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. 031. 
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pliers 10 e Remainders, and | 
continue the Division in two. 
Places cher, fo 1 ha two 
Places of Pi A 88 
Work.” base a 
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Let it be divided by 282. 
Tr .0000000( 0035467 fere. 
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6 ML + 1720 cz : Peet id 
5 nd; 1 280 0 * 45 0 
4 £0 * 51 bales 85 
N 72 320 yacoooofs.ag Ae 
0 * vod 
wett. \ ac If " Gated 
j Woe 1 S113 if 
7 e with 
* 9 the Unie' K . 2 59101 
Place of the Diviſor (if there had COTS, 
been any) would fall under the 3 | 
Units Place of the Dividend ; '- 3.2 4 5 waa 
— 8 Figure of the ere Kd 5500 
notient is Units. And by the ©0000 
Places d Rule, —— being even e 7. 7 7 
and but four” Plaves in the Fr . 2 
or, o the E tceſs is three; 330 
ay Dima 7 5 be three 360 | | 
= Pins was x Ho 
5 1 , the Work . _ 
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In Divifion of Decimals the 


"7" = 


kbowinds the Bit Fi- || ir 


#4 s | 1 | $ ww 5 0 then, Wo ng 4 | 
Diviſion of Decimals contracted. gure's enomination, you may | * 


have as* many or as few Places L 
of Decim of Decimals as you pleaſe, b 4: 
common Way, when the Divi- taking as many of the left Han L 
for hath many Figures, and it is Figures of the Diviſor as 4 

required to continue the Diviſion think convenient for the firſt Di- 
till the Value of the Remainder viſor ; and then take as many 
be but ſmall, the Operation will Figures of the Dividend as will 
ſometimes be large and tedious, anſwer them; and in dividing, 
but may be excellently conttact- | omit one Figure of the Diviſor 


ed by the following Method. . 
The RULE. 


| By the firſt Rule of this Chap- 
ter, find what is the Value of 


8 the firſt Figure in the Quotient; 


4.25743) 721.175162 (3194467, 1, - 


at each following Operation. A 
few Examples will make it plain. 

© Example 1. Let 721. 17562 be 

divided by 2, 25743, and let there 

be three Places of Decimals in 
the Quotient. 


. 67% 29% 871 
- | : aa * re 
: 43946 tt fp 4 ie | 
3 ane 
988 21372 2 
3 | „ ES 2 
r 1055 . Fr megan ta, 
ens 90 1 
152 ee ee | ; 
135 9 
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* 17 | . 55 5 
1 A Link 
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10e 4212-111 ing 15 2 8 | . ow 200 
Q 5m, Joougid hf 9d e "ds "Lad * 
T int r 3! Bia Fo 8 9 1 | Ho | 
CE ALES | 5 . 
In | this'Bxample the Unit's and three Places of Decimals © -4i 
Place of the Piviſor falls under Then, becauſe l can have the D- 1 
the Hundfef's Place in the Di- viſor in the firſt fix Figures of 
yidend; andizit! is requited that the Dividend, I cut off the 62 l 
reel Places of - Decimalt be in with a Daſh of the Pen, as uſe- 5} 
the Qddtient :; o chere muſt be leſs; then I ſeek how oft the 
Places ini all; that 13 Diviſor in the Dividend, and the I . 
ed the whole Numbers, Anſwer is three Times; put three I 7 
e BL. ; | ? in 


imals 
he Di- 
Ires of 
the 62 
is uſe- 
ft the 
nd the 
at three 

in 


DE 


in the, Quotient, and multiply * 
d ſubtra&_as in the common 
ny Hon, and the Remainder is 


43946. Then prick off three in the 


Diviſfor, and ſeek how often the 


remaining. Figures may be had 
in 43946, the Remainder, which 
can be but once; put 1 in the 


Quotient, and multiply and ſub- 


tract, and the next Remainger is 


' 21372. Then prick off the 4 in 


the Diviſor, and ſeek how often 
the remaining Figures may be 
had in 21372, Which will be 9 
times; put 9 in the Quotient, 


- © 


reſpect of the 4 laſt pric 
and nine times 7 is 63, and 4 is 
67; ſet down 7, and carry 6, and 


ſo proceed till the Diviſion be 


finiſhed, always reſpeQing the 
Increaſe made from the Figures 
prick'd off. Obſerve the 

which will better inform 


you 
than many Words. 2 


. 
— 
. 


2.25743) 7321-17562 (319.4 


677229 
4394616 _ 
| 2257413 
21372132 
2031687 
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I nn An If 5220 nM 26995 
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Itiply thus; ſaying nine times 
4 36, for which 1 1 0 + (in 
LY off,) 


ork, 


: , * 
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I have ſet down the Work of 


this laſt Example at large, ac- 


cording to the common Way, 
that thereby the Learner may ſee 
the Reaſon of the Rule, all the 


Figures on the right Side the per- 


pendicular Line being wholly 
omitted. . 


Example 2. Let 5171.591675 
be divided by 8.758615, and ler 
it be 5 70 that four Places of 
Decimals be ptick'd off in the 


Quotient. 


8.75861 50517 r. 16A. 4597 
43793075 


NN 7922841 
h 2882714 
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In this Example I can't have 


” 8, thefirſt F igure in the Diviſor, 
in 5, the firſt Figute of the Di- 


vidend ; ſo that the Unit's Place 


1. oftheDiviſorfallsunder the Hun- 
1+, dred's Place of the Dividend; fo 


that there will Be ſeven Figures 
in the Quotient, that is, three of 
whole Numbers, and four of 


Decimalt; therefore 421 7 moſt 
de ſeyen Figures in the Diviſor, 
| (becauſe 


X 3 


: i. | 


D E DE 


(becatife the Number of Places e Ler gag be di- 


| d let there 

beequal,) and there muſt be eight be five Places D mals in the 

Places in the Dividend; fo that Quotient. 

I I cut off the Figure 5 with a In this Example, 7, the Unit's 

; Daſh, as ufeleſs. Thus having Place of the Diviſor, falls under 

roportion'd the Dividend to the x, the firſt Place of Decimal ; 

Diviſor, and both to the Num- therefore the firſt Figure of the 

ber.of Places or Figures deſired * is in the firſt Place 

in the Quotient, I proceed to di- « ecimals, ſo the Quotient 

vide as before, ſaying, how often will be all Detimals : Then be- 

8 in 51, which will be five times; cauſt the Quotieur-Figures, and 

put 5 in the Quotient, and mul- the Figures of the Diviſor will 

liply and ſubtract, and the Re- be of an equal Number, daſh off 

mainder is 7922841. Then 1 the 43 in che Diviſor, and the 

prick off the firſt Figure in the} in the Dividend, as uſeleſs, ant 

Diviſor 5, and ſeek how often divide as betore. © 

the remaining Figures of the Di- " 
vilor are in the aforeſaid Remain-. 


in the Diviſor and Quotient will vided by 7. 3543 


=. ＋ 8 " x ö 15 
det, which I find 9 times; put g in as 35143) 25 18670 11564 


the Quotient, and multiply theres; * 0 
by, taying, nine times 5 (the Fis: 5; 3401 
gure prick'd off) is 45, for which —. 2270 
carry 5; and fay nine times * f 
is 9, and 5 I carry is 14; for . 1227 
down 4, aud 1 1, and pro- 1087 
| ceed to multiply the reſt Of the — 
= Figures, and ſabtra@, and te 140 
| Remainder will wad whqua Then e 
| \ park off the Figure'r, and ſeek —— 
ow often 87586 in the Remain- 5 | 


der 40087, the Anſwer will be 1 
o; ſo put o in the Quotient, and — 
Po off the Figure 6, and ſeek $i 

ow often $758 in 40087, which __ | 
will be four 1 put 4 in the £5 ts; 09% 5 
. Quotient, and multiply, ſay ing, Although I have hitherto given 
1 tour times 6 (the 4 ** 11707 BY 


N 
ö 
' , ö 


. ur ö. igure laſt Directions for proportioning the 
= _prick'd/ off) is 24, for which I Diviſor and Dividend, ſo as to 


- '- , carry 2; and ſay, four times 8 bring into the Quotient What 
Alis 32, and 2 I carry is 34; ſet Number of Decimals you pleaſe, 
don 4 and carry 3; multiply yet there is no abſolute Neceſſi- 
the reſt of the Figures, and ſub- ty for it ; but vun may carry on 

but as before, and ſo proceed; your Diviſion to what Degree 
"7 gr the ſane Manner, until all you pleaſe, before you begin to 


F Figures of the Diviſor be prick off the Figures of the Di- 

+ . prick'd off, to the laſt Figure. viſor, in order to contract the 
See he Work. © © + Work, as in the following ot 
| ” i = = b S A ** . k ampies, 
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- DECK- NAILS. See Nikita: 
DECORATION, iu Archi- 


Church, or other publick Place; 
or What adorns and inriches a 
| Building, Triomphat Arch, De. 
= either on the Inſide or without. © 
The Orders of ArchireQure 
| contribute a great deal to the 


Decoration; but then the ſeveral f. 


Parts of theſe Orders muſt have 
their ulr Proportion, Characters, 
and Ornaments; or otherwiſe 
the fineſt-Ordet will bring Con- 
fuſion rather than Richneſs. 


.. Paintings, Vaſes} Feſtoons,” Sc. 
e placed on or againſt 
Naa W ao but ſo dilcretionally, 
28 o take off any thin 3 85 
the ym and Beauty of t 


.odmBaſyiar the ſolenm Flats. 
a9 1 Dur 7s 


üs PL. 


endure; an Ornament in a 


Decorations? in Churches are 


b As is much beast! a 2115 be; a | ad that 
' £3: Firs to bl 2 


D E 


Decorations alſo. benily, the 
Scenes of Theatres... The Deco- 
rations. in Opera's, ., and other 
theatrical Pertormances, muſt be 


- _ often changed, in Conformity to 


the Subject. 

The 3 had two Sorts 
of Decorations for their Theatres: 
The firſt, called Verſatiles, ha- 


ving chree Sides or aces, which 


were turned ſucceſſively to the 
Spectators. The dthex; called 
Dadiles, which were drawn or 


Alidden before others. 


The latter Sort of 3 


is ſtill in uſe, and to greater Ad- 
vantage among us than the An- 
tients, who were under a Ne- 
ceſſity of drawing a Curtai 


whenever a Change was made 
in the Deco ration; z Whereas, the 


Change is made in a Moment, 


and without ſcarce "HOO per- 


1 on IN 


DECO i. . Dec 
DECOR M2 is 1— 4 


ly uſed in Architecture for the 
Suitableneſs of a Building, and 
the ſeveral Parts and Ornaments 
theteof, if, the, Wen and Oc- 
caſſo 
Jer wvizus {1 ye . in this 
Point, and gives ules expreſly 
or, the appropriating or. ſuiting 
the ſeveral Orders to their natu- 
ral ere So that, e. g. a 
Corinthian Column ſhould not 
be ſet at the Entrance of à Pri- 
Ton or Gate-Honſe, or a Tuſcan 
in the Portico. of. 4 Church, as 
has been done by ſome, of our 
Builders, ho haye offended even 
in the Di ofition. of the Offices 


K 5 15 ee ouſes; we of- 


ding t he/ Kitchen ſet — 8 


* 
— — 
2 


but my Heart 


DENTICLES 


D E 
which ſhould! have been con- 


- demned to the loweſt and worſt. 
Some interpret Decorum to 


ſignify the obſerving a due Re- 


ſpect between the Inhabitant and 
Habitation; Whence Palladio 


concludes, that the principal En- 
trance muſt never be regulated 
by any certain Dimenſions, but 
according to the Dignity of the 


Perſon who. is to live in it; yet 


to exceed rather in the more than 


in the leſs, is a Token of Gene- 


roſity, and may be excuſed with 


ſome notable Emblem or In- 


ſcription, as that of the Conti di 
Bavilaiqus oyer his large Gate 


at * where probably there 
had Men 


ome Diſproportion 
committed ;) ' Patet janua Cor 
magis, i.e. My Gate is wide, 
| more wide. 
DECUPLE, in Atithmetick, 
a Term of Relation or Propor- 
tion, implying a Thing to be 
ten times as much as another. 
DECUSSATION, in Geo- 
metry, Opticks, Ic. the Poiut 


in which two Lines, Rays, c. 


croſs or interſe each other. 


DEFICIENT NUMBERS, Li 
in Arithmetick, are ſuch, whoſe 
Parts added together, make leſs 
/tban the Integer, e. g. 8, Wboſe 


quota Parts are 1, 2, and 4, which 
together make no more than 7. 
in Architec- 


DENTILS 5 ture, an Or+ 


nament in Corniches, bearing 


ſome Reſemblance to Tecth, par- 


ticulatiy affected in the Ionic 


and Corinthian Orders. 


They are cut on a little ſquare 
Member, properly called Denti- 


cunlus; and the Notches or Orna- 


For 3 Ng 7 
l | 


ww x\ 
rn 


D E. 
In antient Times Dentils were 
never uſed in the Tonic Cornice ; 
yet they are found in the. Re- 
mains of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus; which ſome take for an 


Argument, that Fitruvius had 
not the Direction of that Build- 


ing. | | 
3 preſcribes the Breadth 
of each Dentil, or Tooth, to be 
its Height; and the Iudenture or 
Interval between each two, he 
directs to be two Thirds of the 
Breadth of the Dentil. 
| He alſo in his fourth Book ob- 
ſerves, that the Greeks never put 
entiis under Modilions, be- 
cauſe Modilions repreſent Pur- 
lins; whereas Dentili repreſent 
the Ends of Rafters, which can 
a be placed underneath Pur- 
ins. g 
The Romans were not ſo ſcru- 
pulous as to this Decorum, ex- 
cept in the Pantheon, where there 
are no Dentils under the Modi- 
lions, neither in the Portieo, nor 
the Inſide of the Building. 
DESCRIBENT, iu Geome- 
try, 4 Term expreſſing ſome 
Line or Surface, Which by its 
lotion produces a Plane Fi- 
gure, 7 a Solid. 15 
DESIGN, in Architecture, 
Sc. is the Draught, or the 
Thought, Plan, geometrical Re- 
preſentation, Diſtribution, and 
Conſtruction of a Building; Sc. 
In Building, the Term Ichno- 
5.555 may de uſed, when by 
Mn is only meant the Plau of 
a Building, or a tat FEigute 
drawn on Paper. And when 
ſome Side or Face of the Build- 
ing is raiſed from the Ground, 
we, may uſe che Term Ortho- 
graphy; and when both Front 
e vil 19 e 


Hf 
'F 
1 N 
v4 F 
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# 
1 d 
"1 
1 
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aud Sſdes ate ſeen in Perſpesttve, | 
we'may call it'Scenogriphy. 


DESIGNING is the Art of 


delineating or drawing the Ap- 


. Others Diametral of the Figure. 


Parts. © 


runce of natural djects by 

ines on a Plane. 

DIAGONAL; in Geometry, 
is a Right Line drawn acroſs a 
Figure of ſeveral Sides) fromthe 
Vertex of one Angle. Some 
Authors call it Diameter, and 


Hit, It is "demonſtrated; 
that every Diagonia, divides a 
Pardllelogratn into two equal 
Secondhy, That two Dia- 
gonals drawn in amy Parallelo- 


| gram, biſect each Gert 'T hirdly, 


hat the Diagonal of à Square is 


| incommenſurable With Ine of 


— 


Setting 
Wos fer lp) ya emple 
DOR, 


— 
- 


| 255 1 5 eat 


its Sides. 
DIAGRAM, Gee 


2 Scheme for the Explanation 


er Demonſtration of any Fi- 
hi or. N belonging to 
to DIAL: e 
to 8 ay or Time 
the Da en the Sun ſhines. 
Tue fitſt 1 Da at Was ſet 
up in Rome was erected by Pa. 
Ree \Curfor — — 
ity, 299: Feri Hays, 

Lein ebe any RS. 
count of Pie, but'6f the Sun's 
and a bis Dial 


NA went flot Fight. 
About Kg Tears after this, 

NE 
K of 


of ch 


alerins Meſſala, * 


1 = 55 


de uſe of it fot eleyen Years; 7 


up bn a"Pflar 


| That mention'd by 


5 


and then Marciar Philipper, who 


was Cenſor with Laciu Pau- 
les, Fee, uß another that was more 
exa TH 
The Greeks alſo: were 4 10 
Time without Clocks and & 
Dial. Some aſeribe the In 
vention of 'Sun+ Dial” to Anaxi- 


menes ns, N others 10 


e 


Kinds of 
tra vins 
vented by Beroſut the Ohat 
4 which was on 2 wes 


Thales. 


There are man 


Plain, — almoſt to 

Equinoctia there was an hal 
Circle 50 it; and theuce it 
was called Hemicyclus \ 110 


iſtarchus Samins found out 
the Hemiſphere Dial. And there 


were ſome Spherical ones wir a 


Needle for” a Gnomon. The 


Diſcus” of Ariſtarchas was an 
Horizontal Dial, with its Lit 
failed up all round to preve 
the Shadow from cxtevolng 
ſelf too far off. 
"DiaP Plates are of two Sorts 
Erft, Such as are made on t 
N 6f 4 Building. Or, Co. 
5 . — 04 are drawn! On ale 
0 common call 
Dual Board. | l 
"The firſt Sort, if they are 


made on Brick Work 1 Jotze | 


by Plaiſtering on the Wall with 
ame, Sand, and Hair mix'd: 
Fhis ff well drench'd with Lin. 
med *Oit; et it is dry;-or 
us" lt len in any, and 
Wards "ith Ol and White 
N 5 be durable eno 5 
211i Ws 4 better W 
ite Sant and 
d, which" wilt at, 


. of grent 


will equal in * the e Hart. 
neſs 


„rr NwceHtp 


—B— bet ,  L. . 
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neſs of a Freeſtone; und keep 


the Surface as much from the. 
2 of the Weather; Hut it and 
muſhbe afterwards painted white. 
If; you are to work. ona Stone, 
to drench 
Stone with Linſeed Oil 
White Lead, very thin, ul it 
will drink i in no More; then will 
the Dial you paint upon laſt 
longer, and be the 7 er 
to reſiſt the Ruins 6 
Now for Tables 7 8 
Boards of Wood, they being 
moſt common, I ſhall give ſuch 
Directions for the making, of 
them, as have been always found 
moſt profitable an fit for che 
Pucpole. $ 
The. beſt Wood for this. Pur- 
pole is tho cleareſt k, and the 
reddeſt Fir, neo vided. i ic be not 
urpentiny.. . There. is but little 
ifference between heſe. ewo 
Woods as 40 their \lterarion 
ahe Weather, both, deing 
ubje& to ſplit, in caſe they are 
bound, and have not free Li- 
berty to ſhrink. with- | Wear 
_ and to {well qui t. 
ut as to theit laſting, Oak 


4. the des of, the; two: 


ough good Red Fir chat is 


5 ut erde fal the Age 
A Man, if; it be ſecured as 


cb 1 88 to be. 


Ee eicher of theſe 
inds of W cut the 


e W 


wa. 1 of them 
he. Breadth. defined; 
wa by mod on — 
Why plan 
Sides, and alter warde wh ine: 


e ar ag 


96% T nj Oey 


FAKE 


11 
6 
o dry, yet hen they are thus 

and pled, they will ſhrink 2 


—— ud Belief, if kept 


dry. Wien they have been 
thought to have been dry enough, 


and will: ſhrink no more, let 
them be again. ſhox with gaod 
Joints, and let every Joint be 
ſecured by two Wooden Dove- 


_ tails, jet in croſs the Joint on 


the Backfide; but let this be 
done when the Boards aregiged | 
together, and well dry!d. 

After. they have been thus | 
glued, and the Joints. are ſuffi« 
ciently-dry'd,,. then let the Face 
of the Board be well planed, 
and... try'd every. Way, that 4 
mos, be both ſmooth! and true, 

all of a Thickneſs, as Pan- 
nels of Wainſcot are com- 
monly wrought, 

[The Edges, muſt be thus true 
24 even, that they. may fit. in- 
to the Radbet of a Moulding 
Wie tound it, jaſt as a —— 

ainſcot des in its F 
This witl give, Liberty to ede 
Board to ſuriuk. and Fel mich 
ant tearing; w beieas Mouldi 
that ate. naiſed round. the Ed 
as the common Way is, 9 
reſtrain the Motion of the Wood, 
that it cannot Mink; without 
tearing; ut Boards wrought. af- 
ter this. Manner will laſt, a long 
Time, without either parting-in 
the, Joints,...or ſplitting iu the. | 

Wot OA ware M 
10 ah are. me Fawn. on 


Lead, that (they . may. be 
atk ar 


hat \they may de free 
Iitring, Or teerſaß; du a 
's when js 2 9 5 5 


13 101 1 10 0 1 be 


= . ts EEC —— Ar 


4 


for: 
h White Lead forthe fecond Co- | 


the Margi 


for a blue [ 


A 
Aa Feb, is mu 


„Lead (and Copper too, 
will ſwell with the Heat 


N 


of the Sun, and grow in Time 6 


hollow outwards or convex, in- 
ſtead of a perfect Flat, ſo that 


the Truth of its Shadow will 


be much injured. Thirdly, the 
Colours will be apt to pee from 


the Metal, and the Dial will by 
that Means de in danger to be 
ſiiooner defaced, than if it were 
painted on 4 Wooden Plane. 
For lying the 1 7 of Dial i 


Boards, ſee e Article rt, 
Diredions for Painti 


Sun-Dial. " 


this * rk; big. Spaniſh, Brown, 


riming, or 7 Colour. 


lour and. finiſhing the. Pace of 
he Fable. 


by hab: Wh © drawing , the 


HogrrLincs. And 
Lamp: Black for the. Figures i in 

of every 

Dial... 


gures gilded, Fey {ome 78 
are required, a Gold, 1 
Sire to a Buy 5 a 

n 


7 0 
would haye à rich ö. 0 
| Burſomie lay the Ground ANG 
the Figures are 
million? And that int» well, 
if the Figures are liſted with 
black, and a black ieee 
round the Biel. 

Tbe next Particular ſhould be 
the Practice of painting the 
but before 
N ny be drawn; and 


t 


Vac. a. 


Four Colours a 1205 ſutfciedt for | 


reſpecking the Lines 
out, it it. de A plain 


But 5 you. would bars the Fi- 


gilt, with Ver- 


DI 


therefore it will not be unſea- 


ſonable to ditect to the beſt Au- 
tors who have pag on the 
8858 of Dialling b 

Firſt, Stirrap's ' I Huh ing, as 
being of excellent Uſe to ac- 
quaint a young Learner with 
the Knowledge of the Sphere, 


that he may underſtand the Na- 


ture and Reaſon of Dials. | 
Secondly, Collins's Dialling, 2 


very uſeful Book. 


Thirdly, Leybourn's Dialling, . 
in which you ave the beſt Ways | 
for drawing Eaſtand Weſt Dialr, 
and tar Decliners. 

Fourthiy, Collins's Sector on a. 
' Quadrant: In which you have 
communicated the Cut of 
Scale, that by knowing the De, 
elination, gives all the reſt of 


the Requiſſtes of an Upright 


Decliger, by luſpection only, 
with as great Eiadneſs, as 5 
the niceſt Calculation: Pede 

it reaches/the Way of wing 


the Hours of a Dial by a Tas 


gent Line, and alfo bythe 

of Hours; two of the beſt and 
molt ex 4 Ways that euer 
were y found out. 


. ; h 


The e de 15 pointing Sa- 


' When 1 to as Rules 
3 in the Books before men- 
tioned, you have _ on i 
Paper the Dranght'of your Di 
and N is ready, and als 
fo your | Colours Fate be ac- 

to the ections be- 
ven, Jou ſhould 9 in 


80 


| fore our Dial oceed as 
ial; Dons, . N T * 
that can be done, 55 


Take Shari Brown, thr bs 
been Well ground, andem 
|| . © , Moderately | 


dans 


. 


* 8.4 
4 — 


Feen 


* 


rr 


D 1 


moderately thin, and with a large 


Briſtle-Bruſh dipped in it, colour 


the Board or Plane all over, on 
the Back as well as on the Fare- 
ſide, to N it che better, ſo 
that no Part be left uncolout'd: 


This is called the Priming of a 


Dial. When this firſt Colour is 
dry, do it over again with more 
of the ſame Colour, temper'd 
ſomewhat. thicker; and when 


this is alſo dry, you may, if you 


pleaſe,' do it over again with the 
ſame Colour: The Work will be 
the... ſubſtantialler, and laſt the 


* * i 
| hen this laſt Time of Co- 


louring wich the Priming js done, 
then colour the Face of the 
Dia- Plane over with, White 
Lead; and when that is dry, 

rk it over again three or four 


Tir 
imes more, tucceflively_ after 


each Drying; and ſo will the 
Face. of the Dial- Plane be ſut- 
ficieutly defended againſt the ma- 


— 


ny Years Fury aud Violence 


the Weather. 
When the laſt Colouring of 
the White is drawn, you muſt 
draw 0a the Plane, with a Black 


Lead Pencil, a Horizontal Line, 


ſo far diſtant fromthe uppermoſt 


Edge of the Dial, as your Diſ- 


cretion ſhall think fit, or your 


Experience finds ſhall be moſt 


becoming the Plane: Lben ſet 
ut the Margin of the Dial with 
undary Lines, for the Hour 
Half Hour, Quarters, an 
Quarter-Diviſions of the Dial, 
as you ſee done in moſt Dials. 
Wen the Margin and Boun- 
dary Lines of the Dial ate ſet 
out, then take your Paper- 
Draught, that has been fairly 


Dl 


tal Line of that, on the Hori- 
zontal Line that you before 
drew on the Plane; in doing of 
Which, obſerve to place the 
Centre according as the Situa- 
tion of your Plane, for Conve- 
nlence fake, requires. Thus if 
your Dial be a Full- South Dial, 
then let the Centre be exactly in 
the Middle of the Plane: But if 
your Dial decline from the 
South, either Eaſt or Weſt, then 
phos not the Centre of your 

raught in the Centre of your 
Plane, but nearer to one Side or 
other of it, according as it de- 
clines, having alſo Regard to 
the Quantity of its Declina- 
tion. „ 


As for Example: If your | 
Dial decline Eaſtwards, then let 


the Centre of your Draught be 
placed _between the entre 


and the Eaſtern Side of your 


Plane, the Quantity *thereof 
muſt be according as your Dial 
declines: If it declines but a 
little, then place the Centre'of 
your Draught but a little from 
the Centte of your Plane; and 
if it declines much, place the 
Centre of your Draught the more 
out of the Centre of your Plane. 
The Reafon of adviſing this, 
is, that by ſo doing yon may 
ain a greater Diſtance for thoſe 
our-Lines, Which in _declinin 
Playes,. fall nearer together * 
one Side than they e 
other: For Which Reaſon, N is 


viſual ſo to do in declinin 


Plapes, except they decline far, | 


as between eighty: and ninety 
Degrees; For in Fl Cale, they 
are commonly drawn” without 
Centres, to gan che testet 


Nr een get - bt 
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uch 4 as egeh Diviſion 


a ſma 


8 
Wuen the Po 113 


been tus artificially; oF on 


the Plane, and, faftened with 
Pins, or ſmall Tagks, then let 
the Draught Of it be transferred r 


on the Plane, by laying a Ru-: 


ler over S Hour and Quar- 
ter · Diy ion, and where dhe Ru- 
ler cuts or iaterſects the Bounda- \ 
2 * Loves of the Margin, there 


cks, by drawing Lines. 
2 a ＋ Ig Jo Pencil, © 


. is defign'd by, your 
Boundary Lines ee al- 

ways to; draw the Hour and 

and Half Hur Lines gane 


| through Jon Margin, that they 


may de Fey tot, the rige. 
pls cis 1 8 ofthe; Figures, and tor, 
I Spot that is uſually pla- 
ced in e rg againſt 
the- Half, Hour. 17 EY 01 
»When mis % bas 

0 00 eee, be; 

elt, 0a mut not ary 

get ;*'y raw the Subſtilax.. Line 
according.;; as, it dies in your 
Draught, to bea Guide; for the 
right; placing the Stile, or, Qock;z, 
for Jeu must de ver exact in 
every; Particular, or el e the Dial 
will uot. be right. 


i [ns Fi 


„Every | hing that is W 


being taken the Dra 
6 . ; the Plane, 
en take . with 
ermillion very Well ground and 
wy as is. Ws 5 tanght, let 


| To Houn . 45 of TM 
| 5 90 00 he Bo 5 
ar yi 
Grow de e 
be 964 thi act; ſti. as 
you oil can er ; 1 as 
| << 1 e in: 


2-5 vol 


900 51s bun 


n 1 i iemit b 1812 
hen your Vermillion Ls | 
are drawu, then make 
gures With Lamp- Black A a 


Spot in the Middle of the 
right.. againſt, the Half Hour, 
Line; and, if you pleaſe, in — 
Margin at» the. Top of 
Plane, you may 7 the 
of the ear, your Name, = 
ſome, Semence as is uſua in 
Things of this Nature. 


of ft in your Cock; 4b as ro make 
right Angles with the Plane: 


So ſhalb your Diat be rawn, 
— finiſh'd in all R 
ee ought to be. 


If-you would haye Ferne 


in Hoh Fe Gi 1 


is a 49 ts in Gromery, 
e, rough 

the Centre of a S tho 

minati ug on ach Side at Ce: 


cu — 


Thy Progentes of the H 


That ie Aries e Oh. 
chu — into three equal 
Metal e eee 
circle upon any Line 8 
Poi 1 ie Tay: (1 
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ught;. the Diameter to dhe 
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Mogern p Pra -al 
eians affume the er do be 


to the bene renne AS 100. co 
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not erting 3 in 100000000. 
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that Patt included 
| Baſe and Cornice, ** dey 
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4 
ex eſs'd in ſmall Numbers and the Quotient will ive 
pr . Content i 9 lid Vards. 4 5. 
Diameter of a Column, is that DIMENSION is the Babes 
taken juſt above the Haſe. From ſion of à Body conſidered as 
this the Module is taken, which capable of being meaſuted. 
meaſures all the other Parts of a. Hence, as we conceive a Bo- 


kde 


Column. | e dy extended, and capable of be- 
Diameter ef be Swelling, is/ ing meaſured in Length, Breath, 
that taken at the Height. and Depth, we conceive a ttine 


Diameter of the ae Dimenſion, viz. Length, Breadth, 
Columns, is that taken from the and Thicknels.” The firſt is gal⸗ 
= of the Shafts. led aa Line,” the ſecond a Sur- 

[AMOND-GLASS." See face, and the third a Solid | 


OA r. DIMINISHING of Columns. 


"'Diamond-Pavement. re See COLUMN, and Pinto 
WGS. elniuß „ rn | | 
DIAPHANOUS;' "rein DIMINUTION, in; Archi- 
rene, , or pellucid,'s ng al- tectute. is the Contraction of 
1625 bt,” as the upper Part of à Columu 
ater,” 48 Ke whereby its Diameter is made 
Potcetane, & ee lefs! than that of the lower 
-DIAPHANEITY, che Qua- Part: RR 14 
lity * a tranſparent or pettyeid” Al ArchiteQs' W e 
Ine ' their Columns leſs above than 
rate, in id 17 betow, with Delign' to attain 
ghitectare, an — * Fete thoſe two important Points in 
85 umus 1 Architeckate, Strength, aud the 
Diſtance one from — * Appearance.” e501 WED 04 193 
that eight Modules, or four Dia- Some agam have made thein 
meters, are allowed for the In- a little digger toward the Mid- 
terccldmniatten dle, chan Wer the Bottom, 
DIE, a Term apply's to any wbich is Gafled the Swelling. 


Sheng Body, as the Prunk or ludeed, neither Deals, 


aked Of a e nor Sweliing, ate obſerved ' by 
the ard Architects wo make 


DIGGING. The of wm fot which they 
che Ground for The Digingof and ate propetiy ne PR lafs/"3n 


| for the Foundations of Build- Contradiſtinction to Cue, 


s, is commonly done by the The Dinintribn of Collins 
ſolſd, 8 ntaining twenty cominetices' See tothe on 
Keveti ſolid F . hich is com- Third of Height'vf tho 
monly coun Þ! Dead. lum; dme begin ie 
T ron 3 N from the Baſe SP tes 
Lowe wal ſo go vi tapeFihgito 
"the" S RO Pro- 9 8 N. kasan fot 
9 = * 75 eſt have w N EF 
#1422 5 Fial. 
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Viruviu himſelf would have 
the Diminution of Columns be 
different, according to their 
Height, and not according to 
their Diameter: As for Example, 
he diminiſhes a Column of 15 
Feet in Height à fixth Part of 
its Diameter, and another of 50 
only one eighth Part; but this 
Rule of Dimmution is not found 


Autique. 


Mr. Perrault obſerves, that a 


Difference of Orders does not 
infer | a Difference in Dimiuu- 
tions; thete being in different 
Works of the ſame Order both 
finall and great Him inutiam; but 
however, except the Taſcan Or- 
der, which Vieravms diminiſhes 
does it only by a fifth, an 
Trajan Column by a ninth.” 
| Diminatiing in Antique Byild- 
ings, are very differently. adjuſt- 


ed, as well as in different mo- 


dern Authors * 
M. Le Clerc ſays, all Dimina- 
tions of Columns begin to dimi- 
niſh in Thickne(s | 
Third of theit Height. But in 
Proportion, as their Orders are 
more delicate, their Diminution 
oughr to be leſs ſenſible. 


For inſtance, in the Tuſtan 
Order, where the Column is but 


14 Modules high, its Semidia- 


meter under the Aſtragal may de 


. diminiſhed fix Minutes. 
In the Taſtan Order, where 
the Column is 15 Modules high, 

its Diminution under the Aſtragal 


may be but 5 Minutes and a 
N f 
lu the Doric Order, where the 


Column is 16 Modules, the Di- 
mmiuntion may be but five Mi- 
To | 


_—_ 
- * 2 


from one 
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In the Ionic, where the Columu 
is 18. Modules, the Dimiuntion 
may' be buf four Minutes and a 
half. „ I RIFRF Ri 2 + OS 

And in the Roman and Corin- 


thian, no more than four, that 


is, a Dimiuntion of four Minutes 
on each Side the Axis, is the ut- 
moſt that the Column will un- 


dergo, though it al ways increaſes 
to have been obſerved in the in tle 4 


| ight in Proportion to its 
Sh © WES Re CERES 3cbs 

Indeed, ſays he, according to 
ſome Authors, the Dimiuntiom of 
Columns, even of the ſame Or- 


der, onght to be greater or leſs, 
according. as their Heights are 
greater or leſs.” . r 


For Inſtance; a Doric Column, 


hes. ſay they, 10 Feet high, muſt have 
by à fourth Part; though 9 75 5 5 | 
ne 


leſs Dimiuntion than another of 
15 Feet; and one of 30 lefs than 


one of 20. The Reaſon they 
give for this, is, that the Great- 
"neſs of the H. ' 


neſ eight cafily impoſes 
on the Sighe; and Hence. they 
conclude, that a very tall Co- 


lumn muſt of itſelf appear di- 


miniſned towards the LOp. 

Nor can it be denied, but that 
this holds true, where the Eye is 
placed near, and loòks up from 


"the Bottom to the Top of the 


Column; but then it is to be 


conſidered, that large Columns 
are never made with defign to 


be viewed thus near; but always 
at a Diſtauce ſuitable to their 


Height: And it would be ridi- 
culous to ſpoil their Proportions, 


out of Complaiſance to ſuch as 


ſhould pleaſe to view them at an 
1 Diſtance. 


herefore, ſays he, in my 


Opinion, when any certain Di- 
minutiom of a Column has been 
once eſtabliſhed, provided it does 
bur pleaſe the Eye when viewed 
6 if at 


ms r 
* 
. * 
N = 
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at 4 Diſtance, it ought never to 
be changed on Occaſion of any 
Alteration in the Height of the 
Column, excepting it ſhould be 
found in ſome cloſe narrow 
Place; which yet can never hap- 

u, unleſs in the Infide of a 

uilding: For Inſtance, of a 
Dome, or the like; to which a 
prudent Architect will always 
have a particular Regard. 

But, ſays he, here it muſt be 
remember'd, that I am here ſpeax- 
ing of Columns of the ſame Or- 
der; for in different Orders the 
Diminution muſt be different. 
But as to the Doric Column, for 
Inſtance, be its Height an hun- 
dred Peet, or be it but ten, its 
Dimination ſhould always be the 
ſame, at leaft, this is my Opi- 
nion. | 

DIOPTRICKS is the Doc- 
ttine of refracted Viſion, which 
are alſo called Dzaclaſticks. They 
are properly the third Branch of 
Opticks, whoſe Office is to con- 
ſider and explain the Effects of 
Light, refracted by paſſin 1 
different Mediums of Air, Wa- 
ter, Glaſs, c. E 0 

Dip TIERE 2 in the antient 

DIPTERON S Architecture 
fignified a Temple farrounded 
with two Rows of Columns, 
which form a ſort of Portico's, 
called Wings or Iſles. 


Pſeudo Diptere is the ſame, 
excepting, that inſtead of the 
double Row of Columns, this 


was only encompaſſed with a 
ſingle one 3 


IRECT VISION, in Op- 


ticks, is that which is perform d 
by direct Rays, in Contradiſtinc- 
tion to Vi 
flected Rays. 

: ._. + — 


ſion by refracted or re- 
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Direct Viſion is the Subject of 
Opticks, which preſcribes the 
Laws and Rules thereof. 0 

Direct Rays, are ſuch as paſs 
in direct Lines from the Lumi- 
nary to the Eye; without being 
turned out of their rectilineary 
Direction by any intermediato 
Body, either opake or pellucid. 


Direct, in Arithmetick. The 


Rule of Three Direct, is that op- 
poſite to the Inverſe. In the 
Direct, the fourth Number re- 
quĩred increaſes the Proportion; 


and in the Iuverſe, diminiſhes it. 


DIRECTION, in Mecha- 
nicks, or Line of Direction, is 
particularly uſed for a Line paſ- 
ting from the Centre of the Earth 
through the Centre of Gravity 
of a Body, and the Support or 
Fuleram that bears it. A Man 
muſt of Neceſſity fall down, as 
ſoon, as the Centre of his Gra- 
vity is out of the Line of Direc- 
tion, | | 

Angle of Direction, in Mecha- 
nicks, is that which is compre- 
hended between the Lines of Di- 
redt1on of two conſpiring Powers. 

Line of Directin, in Mecha- 
nicks, is that Line in which a 
Body moves, or endeavours to 
proceed. _ 

Magnetical Direction is uſed, 


in the general, to ſignify the Ten- 


dency or Turning of the Earth, 
and all magnetical Bodies, to cer» 
tain Points. 


Te Situation of our Earth is 
known to be ſuch, that its Axis 


is iche Axis of the Univerſe, and 
thi:refore its Poles and Cardinal 


Peunts correſpond 'exaQly ta 


thioſe of it. 
' This Situation ſome account 
far hence, that it is the moſt 
| Y - commiodious, 
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commodius, in reſpect to the dent of the next Pair, is not the 
Aſpects and Influences of the fame as of the Antecedent of 
heavenly Bodies, and renders it one Pair to its Conſequent ; as 
_ the fltteſt Habitation for Man. 3. :.6;:: 8: 16 are 0 
Others maintain, that this Po- Proportionals, becauſe the Ratio 
ſition of the Earth is the Effect of E to 6, is equal to the Ratio 
of a magnetick Virtue; and ſup- of 8 to 16; but the Ratio of 3 
poſe a celeſtial Pole, with a like to 6, or 8 to 16, is not the 
| magnetick Virtue, which,extend- ſame as of 6 to 8. | 
ing as far as out Earth, draws Diſcreet Quantity is ſuch as 
the correſpondent Part of it, the is not continuous, and joined 
Pole, towards itſeltf. together; as Numbers whoſe 
DIRECTLY, in Geometry, Parts being diſtin& Units, can- 
a Term uſed of two Lines, not be united into one Corti 
which are ſaid to be diredly a- nuum; for in a Continuum there 
Pant each other, when they are are no actual determinate Parts 
arts of the ſame Right Line. before Diviſion, but they are po- 
. bh eee, A nan is 918 ANCE 1 3 
aid to ſtrike direct iy againſt an- DIST Al s properly the 
other, if it Qrike in a Ri t Line ſhorteſt Line haters 1 
perpendicular to the Point ot Pointe. 
Con tat. i 2 Line of Diſtance, in Perſpec- 
A Sphere is ſaid to ſtrike di- tive, is a Right Line drawn from 
rectiy againſt another, when the the Eye to the principal Point. 
Line of Direction paſſes through Point of Diftance, in Perſpec- 
both their Centres. tive, is a Point in the Horizon- 
DIRECT RIXK 2 in Geome- kal Line, at ſuch Diſtance from 
DIRIGENT S try. a Terni the ea Point, as is that of 
which expreſſes the Liue of Mo- the Eye from the ſame. 
tion, along which the deſcribent D sr. ION of Picture, 
Line or Surface is carried. in the "aud Paintings; the Manner how 
Geneſis of. any Plane or ſolid and where Gentlemen Sc. who 
* „are poſſeſſed of ſeveral Sorts of 
18C 2 in Opticks, the Mag- them, ſhould place them in their 
DISK S nitude of Teleſcope- Houſes, . | 
- Glaſſes, or the Width of their I. Antique Works, or Grotel- 
Apertures, whatever their Figure co, may become a Wall, and the 
be, whether plain, convex, me- Borders and Friezes of other 
niſcus, c. Works; but if there be any 
DISCREET PxrororTION? Draughts in Figures of Men 
DISJUNCT Sy es a and Women to the Life on the 


is when the Ratio of two.orn1ore Wall, they will be beſt of Black 
Pairs of Numbers, or Quanti ties, and White, or of one Colon 
is the ſame, but not continual, that. heightened : If they be naked 
is, when the Ratio of the Co uſe- let them be as large as the Place 
quent of one Pair of Numb ers, will afford: If of Marble Co 

or (Quantities, to the Antt ce- lumns, AqueduQs, Arches,Ruins 


ame cut wo ly 6. mr A twmy 
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and Cataracts, let them be bold, 
high, and of large Proportion. 
II. Let the beſt Pieces be pla- 
ced to be ſeen with ſingle Lights; 


for ſo the Shadows fall naturally, 


being always barred to an- 
ſwer one Light; and the more 
under or below the Light, the 
better, eſpecially in Men's Fa- 
ces, and large Pieces. | 
HI. Let the Porch or En- 


trance into the Houſe be ſetout . 


— ruſtick Figures, and Things 
rural. | | 

IV, Let rhe Hall be 'adorn'd 
with Shepherds, Peaſants, Neat- 
Herds, with Milk-Maids, Flocks 


of Sheep, and the like, in their 


teſpective Places, and with pro- 
per Attendants; as alſo Fowls, 
Fiſh, and the like? 

V. Let the Stair-Caſe be ſet 
off, with ſome admirable Monu- 
ment or Building. either new 
or ruinous, to be ſeen and ob- 
ſerved at a view paſling up; and 
let the Ceiling oyet the Top- 


Stair be with F igures fore- ſhort- 


ened, looking u qut of the 


Clouds, with Garlands, and 


Cornucopia's. | 

VI. Let Landskips, Hunting, 
Fiſhing, Fowling, Hiſtories, and 
Antiquities, be put in the Great 
Chamber. K. 


VII. Let the PiQures of the 


King, Prince, c. or their Coats 
of Arms, be placed in the Di- 
ning-Room, forbearing to put 
any other Pictures of the Life, 


as not being worthy to be their 


Companions, unleſs at the lower 


End, two or three of the chief 


Nobility, as Attendants on their 


Royal Perſons; for want of 
Which, you may place ſome 


few of the neareſt Blood. 


\ 
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VIII. In the inward, or with - 
drawing Chambers, put other 
Draughts of the Life, of 
Perſons of Honour, intimate, 
or ſpecial Friends, or Acquain- 
tance; or of Artiſts only. 

IX. In Banquetting-Rooms, 
place chearful and merry Paint- 
ings, as of Bacchns, Centaurs, 
Satyrs, Syrens, and the like, for- 
bearing all obſcene Pictures. 

X. Hiſtories, grave Stories, and 
the beſt Works became Galleries, 
where any one may walk, and 
exerciſe their Senſes in viewing, 
examining, delighting, judging, 
and cenſuring. - - | 

XI. Place Caſtles, Churches, 
or ſome fair Buildings in Sum- 
mer-Houſes, and Stone- Walks. 
In Terraſſes, put Boſcage, and 
wild Works, Upon Chimney- 
Pieces, only Landskips; for 


they chiefly adorn. 


XII. Place your own, your 
Wife and Childrens Pictures, in 
in your Bed-Chambers, as only 
hopymin g the moſtprivate Room, 
and your Modeſty ; leaſt (ſays 
our Author,) if your Wife be a 


Beauty, ſome wanton Guelt 


ſhould gaze on't too long, and 
commend the Work tor her 
ſake. - +24 
XIII. In hanging Pictures, if 
they hang high above Reach, let 
them bend ſomewhat forward at 
the Top; | becauſe, otherwiſe, 


it is obſerved, that the viſual | 


Beams of your Eye which extend 
to the Top of the Picture, appear 
further off than thoſe of the 


* 


Foot. , 


DISTEMPER, in Painting, 


is the Working up of Colours 
'with ſomething elſe beſides bare 
Water, or Oil; as if the Colours 

Y. 2 8 are 
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are mixed with Size, Whites of 
Eggs, or any ſuch proper gluti- 
nous or unctuous Subſtance, and 
not with Oil, then the Painting 
is ſaid to be done in Diſtemper, 
as the admirable Cartoons at 
Hampton- Court are. 


DISTINCT BASE, in Op- 


ticks, is that Diſtance from the 
Pole of a convex Glaſs, in 
which Objects beheld through it 
appear diſtinct, and well defined 

and is what is otherwiſe called 
the Focus. 


DISTRIBUTION, in Ar- 


chiteCture, as the Diſtribution of 
the Plan, is the dividing and dil- 
nſing the ſeveral Parts and 
ieces, which compoſe the Plan 
of a Building. | 25 
Diſtribution of Ornaments, is 
an equal orderly. placing of the 
Ornaments in any Member of 
_ ArchiteQure. 7 + £55 7s: 
- DITRYGLYPH, in Arehi- 
tecture, the Space between two. 


Triolyphs,” ee 
DI ERGENT, 24 
DIVERGING Lines, 8 W 

Geometry, are ſuch Lines whoſe 

Diſtance is continually inerea- 

ſing. Lines which convergeone 

Way, diverge the oppoſite Way. 


Divergent 2097 5 in Opticks, t 


Diverging Rays, Y are | thoſe, 


Rays which 'ifſue from a Point 


of a viſible Object; are diſperſed, 
and continually depart from one 
another, according as they re- 
move from the Object. 
In this Senſe, the Word is op- 
poſed to Convergent ; which im · 

plies that the Rays approach each 
other, or to tend to the Cen- 


tre, where, when they are ar- 
rived, they interſe@, and if con- 
tinved further, they become 4. 
ee. 


DI 


Concave Glaſſes render the 
Rays diverging, and Convex 
ones — 

Concave Mirrors make the 
Rays converge, and Convex ones 
diverge. | 

It is demonſtrated in Opticks, 
that as the Diameter of a pretty 
large Pupil does not exceed two 
M. or one Fifth of a Digit. Di. 
verging Rays, flowing from a 
radiant Point, will enter the Pu- 

il, parallel to all Intents and 

urpoſes, it the Diſtance of 
the Radiant from the Eye de four 
thouſand Feet. 

Diverging Hyperbola, is one 
whoſe Legs turn their Convexi- 
ties towards one another, and 
run contrary Ways. 

DIVIDEND, in Arithme- 
tiek, is the Number that is to 
be divided into equal Parts by 
another Number. | 

[DIVISIBILITY is that Diſ- 
poſition of a Body whereby it is 


-) conceived-.to have Parts, into 


which; it may actually or men- 
tally be divided; or it is de- 
fined a paſſive Power, or Proper- 
ty in Quantity, whereby it be- 
comes ſeparable into Parts, ei- 
ther actually, or at leaſt men- 


* 7 e . 
Body is divilible in infinitum, 
i e. you cannot conceive any 
Part of the Extenſion ever ſo 
mall, but that till there may be 
a ſmaller. | 


There are no ſuch Things as 


y ſmall ; but yet 
the Subtilty of, the Parts of ſe- 
veral Bodies is ſuch, that they 
very much paſs our Conception. 


Parts | infinite] 


And there are innnmerable In- 


ſtances in Nature of ſuch Parts 
that are actually ſeparated from 
one another. 2 


Mr, 


2 oa a» 
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Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral In- 
ftances : He mentions a Silken 
Thread that was three hundred 
Yards long, which weighed but 
two Grains and a half. 

He alſo meaſured Leaf-Gold, 
and found that fifty ſquare In- 


ches of Leaf-Gold ' weighed - 


but one Grain. Now it the 
Length of an Inch be divided 
into two hundred Parts, the Eye 
may diſtinguiſh them all; there- 
fore there are in one ſquare 
Inch forty thouſand viſible Parts; 
and in one Grain of Gold there 
are two Millions of ſuch Parts; 
which viſible Parts may be fur- 
ther divided. = 

DIVISION is one of the four 
great Rules of Arithmetick, be- 
ing that whereby we find how 
often a leſs Quantity. is contain- 
- in a greater, and the Over- 
plus. | 

Divifion of Numbers, is in 
Reality only a compendious 
Subtraction: The Effect of it 
being to take a leſs Number 
from a greater, as often as it 
is poſſible, that is, as oft as it is 
contain'd therein, There are 
three Numbers contained in Di- 
viſion : Firſt, That given to be 
divided, called the Dividend. 
Secondly, That whereby the Di- 
vidend is to be divided, which is 
called the Diviſor. Thirdly, 
Thar which expreſſes how oft 
the Diviſor is contained in the 
Dividend, or the Number reſult- 
ing from the Divi/ion of the Di- 
vidend by the Diviſor, called the 
Quotient. 

DIVISOR, is the Dividing 
Number, or that which ſhews 
how many Parts the Dividend is 
to be divided into. 

DODECAGON, a regular 


DI 
Polygon, conſiſting of 12 equal 
Sides and Angles. 

DODECAED RON, in Geo- 
metry, is one of the regular Pla- 
zonick Bodies, comprehended un- 
der 12 equal Sides, each of 
Which is a Pentagon. Or, 

A Dodecaedron may be con- 
ceived to confiſt of 12 quin- 
quangular Pyramids, whoſe Ver- 
texes or Tops meet in the Cen- 
tre of a Sphere, canceived to 
circumſcribe the Solid, and of 
conſequence they may have 
their Baſes and Altitudes equal. 


To. find the Solidity of the 
þ Dodecaedrou. 

Firſt, Find that. of one of the 
Pyramids, and multiply it by 
the Number of Baſes, viz. 12, 
and the Product will be the So- 
lidity of the whole Body; or 
the Solidity of the whole Body 
my be found by multiplying the 
Bate into one Third of its Di- 
ſtance from the Centre 12 Times: 
And to find this Diſtance, take 
the Diſtance of two parallel Pa- 
ces, and: the Half will be the 


_— : Or 
ultiply the Area of the Pen- 
tagonal Faces of it by 12, and 
then this latter Product of it by 
one Third of the Diſtance from 
the Diſtance from the Centre of 
the Dodecaedron, which is the 
ſame as the circumſcribingSphere. 
The Side of a Dodecaedron 
inſcribed in a Sphere, is the grea- 
ter Part of -the Side of a Cube 
inſcrib'd in that Sphere, cut into 
extream and mean Proportion. 
If the Diameter of the Sphere 
be 1000, the Side of a Dodecae - 
dron inſcribed in it, will be 
35682. © 


Y 3 : All 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
' 


Do 


All Dodecaedrons are fimilar, 
and are to one. another as the 
Cubes of their Sides; and their 
Surfaces are alſo ſimilar, and are 
therefore as the Square of their 
Sides; whence,as .509282 is to 
10. 51462, ſo the Square of the 
Side of any Dodec aedron to its 
Superficies; and as .3637 to 
2.78516, ſo is the Cube of the 
Side of any Dodecaedron to the 
Solidity of it. 

Let ABCDEFGHIK be a 
Dodecaedron, each Side of which 
being 12 Inches, the ſolid Con- 
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tent, and ſuperficial Content is 
requir'd. | | 

The Solidity of the Dodecae- 
dron is compoſed of 12 Pent- 
angled Pyramids, whoſe Ver- 
texes all meet in the Centre. 

Therefore if we find the So- 
lidity of one of thoſe Pytamids, 
and multiply that by 12, that 
Product will be the Solidity of 


the Dodecaedron. 


The Altitude of one of the 
Pentangled Pyramids will be 
found to be W he 
The Perpendicular ot the Pen- 
tagon will be 8.258292, 


30 half Sum 8 


1103.48783 Content of one Pyramid. 
12 1 


13241. 85396 the Solidity of the Dodecaedron. 
35 " F T p If 


= ©” 4 
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If the Area of the Pentagon be multiplied by 12, the Pro- 
ae. duct will be the ſuperficial Content. 


ent- ( | 
V er- 247 7487 
. Fr 
x=4 RE 2972.98512 the ſuperficial Content, 
that "0 A 
ty of 
| Example 1. If the Side of a Dodecaedron be 12 Inches, what is 
= | the Content ſolid and ſuperficial ? | 
7.663119 the tabular Number. 
Pen- 1728 the Cube of the Side. 
61 3049 by 
. 5 5 
5341833 
7663119 | 
13241.869632 the ſolid Content, nearly the ſame as before. 
20.645729 
144 
82582916 | 
82582916 {rg 
20645729 J 
2972.984976 the ſuperficial Content, 
By Scale and Compaſſes. on 3241.86, Fc. the ſolid Cont» 
tent. - A 
Extend the Compaſſes from And if you apply the ſame 
I tO 12, (the Side,) that Extent Extent twice from 20.645729, it 
being turn'd three Times over will at laſt fall upon 2972.98, 
from 7.63119, will at laſt fall uf- Ce. the ſuperficial Content. 
Ws W 
dron, q 
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Example 2. If the Side of an Octaedron be 20. Inches, what 
is the ſolid and ſuperficial Content? 


? 


4714045 


the tabular Number, - 
ooo the Cube of the Side. 


3771. 2360000 the ſolid content. 


* 


3.464102 
| 400 


the tabular Number. 
the Square of the Side. 


1385.640800 the ſuperficial Content. +1 


© By Scale and Compaſſes. 


Extend the Compaſles from 1 
to 20, and that Extent turn'd 
three Times over from .4714045, 
will at laſt fall upon 3771-236, 
- the: ſolid Content. ; 
The ſame Extent turn'd twice 


over from 3.464, Sc. will at 


Jaſt fall upon 1385.64, the ſuper- 
ficial Content. | 
DOME, in Architecture, a 
ſpherical Roof, or a Roof of a 
 Jpherical Form raiſed over the 
Middle of a Building, as a 
Church, Hall, Pavilion, Veltible 
Stair- Caſe, e. by way of 
crowning. | 
Domes are the ſame that the 
Ttalians call Conppola's, and we 
pas, Vitruvius calls them 
. 
They are generally made 
round, or reſembling the Bell of 
a great Clock; but there are 
ſome Inſtances of ſquare ones, 
as thoſe of the Loavre; and alſo 
* ſome of them are in the Form 
of Polygons, as that of the Je- 
\ fuit's Church in the Rae St. An- 
thoine at Paris. 
Dames have commonly Co- 
lumns ranged around their Out- 
ſides, 
\ ' 


illy practi 


both for the ſake of Or» be very graceful, but 


nament, and Support to the 
. + 


DOORS, in Architecture, are 


Apertures in Walls, to give En- 


trance and Exit into and out of 
a Building, or an Apartment of 
it. 1 

It is laid down as a Rule, that 
the Doors of an Houſe be as few 
in Number, and as moderate in 
Dimenſions as poflible : For, in 
a Word, all Openings are Weak- 
nings. 

econdly, That they do not ap- 

proach too near the Angles of 
the Walls, it being a very great 
Soleciſm to weaken that- Part 
W ſhould: ſtrengthen all the 
reſt. | 

A 4 well recorded, but 

ed by the Icalians, par- 
ticularly at Venice. 

Thirdly, That the Doors, if poſ- 
ſible, be placed over one another, 
that Void may be over Void, and 
Full over F all; which will be a 
ren Strengthening to the whole 

abrick. | 

Fourzhly, That, if poſſible, they 
may be oppoſite to each other, in 
ſuch manner, that one may ſee 
from one End of the Houſe to 
the other ; which will not only 
moſt con- 

venient, 


hat 


to the 


ure, are 
ive En- 
Out of 
ment of 


le, that 
as few 
erate in 
For, in 
> Weak- 


not ap- 
ngles of 
ery great 
1at- Part 
1 all the 


ded, but 
ans, par- 


r, if poſ- 
another, 
Void, and 
will be 2 
he whole 


ſible, they 
other, in 
; may lee 
Houſe to 
not only 
noſt con- 
venient, 
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enient, in reſpect that it affords 
' Mans of cooling the Houſe in 
8 by letting the Air 
"through the Hopſe; and EM 
ing out the Wind in Winter, 
4 Which Way ſoever it fit. 
* Fiftbly, "Tis not only orna- 
mental, but very ſecure, to turn 
- Arches over Doors; which will 
* diſcharge them, in great Meaſure, 
of the ſuperincumbent Weight. 
The Proportion of Doors is 
adjuſted by that of a Man, 
In large Buildings they muſt 
always be larger than in ſinall; 


Foot high in any, to admit a 
Man of juſt Stature.ere& And 


his Arms placed. a-kembo, is 
nearly ſubduple bis Height, the 
Widch ought never to be leſs 
neee e 
Some Architects give us theſe 
Dimenſions following: 
In ſmall Buildings, the Breadth 
of the Door, four Feet, or four 
and a half; in middling Build- 
ings, five or fix ; in latge ones, 
ſeven or ejght; in Chambers of 
the firſt Story, three and a half, 
three and three Fourths; or four: 
of the ſecond, four, or four and 
a half; and of the third, five or 
fix; in Churches, ſeven or eight; 
in Gates, vine, ten, or twelve. 
HFlence their Height is eaſily de- 
ter min'd, except for the Gates of 
Cities, which ſhould only be 
four Fifths of their Breadth, - 
Palladio has an Obſervation, 
that the principal Door, or En- 
rance of an Houſe muſt never 
bg, cagniated by any certain Di- 
menſions, but by the Dignity of 
the Perſon who is to live in it; 
Jet to exceed rather in the more 
- than the leſs is a Token of Ge- 


* 


deen committed, 
cor magis, 


but ſhould not be leſs than ſix 


as the Breadth of a Man with 


DO 


nerofity, and may be excuſed. 
with ſome noble Emblem, as 
that of the Conte di Bevilacqua, 
over his large Gate at Verona, 
where a little Diſproportion had 


atet jauua 


As to the Price. of Doors : 
Thoſe that are made of plain, 
Whole Deal, and rabbeted, are 
far Stuff, Nails, and Workman- 
ſhip, valued, as ſome Workmen 
ſay, at 34. or 4d. the ſuperficial 
Foot; the Workmanſhip only at. 
25, Of 2.5. 64. per Door. 

Danble Doors batten d, or 
made Wainſcot-faſhion, may be 
worth 74. the Foot for Work- 
manſhip and Materials, and 4 5. 
or Fs. per Door, for Work man- 
ſhip alone. | 
Folding Doors and Caſes are 
uſually valued at 205. or 30s. 
der Pair; and Balcony Doors and 
Caſes at the ſame Rate. 
= Ordinary Doors, without plain- 
ing, are uſually valued ar 15. 
per Door, making and hanging up. 

Architrave Door-Caſes, in Brick 
Buildings, are worth, according 
to their Mouldings, a Penny an 
Inch, i, e. if the Breadth of the 
Moulding (from the Outfide to 
the Inſide of the Frame) be nine 
Inches, it is worth 94: per Foot 
running Meaſure; if ten Inches, 
.104., per Foot; and fo either 
more or leſs, in Proportion. 

Frontiſb Doors, in large Build- 


ings, With their uſual Ornaments, 


as Pilaſters, Ic. are worth (ac- 
cording to their Largeneſs | and 
Variety of Workmanſhip inclu- 
ded) from 3/1. to 5. 10, or 200. 


or more, per Door. See BATTEN 


DOR. ; | "x 

M. Le Cerec ſays, when a lit- 

tle Door is made in the Front of 
3 an 


—— 
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Fillet. , 
For the Projections, the 
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an ordinary, . lar Building, 
it ſnould be raiſed to che zal 
Height of the Windows that ac- 
company it; but its Breadth 
muſt a little exceed that of the 


Windows, leaſt while it is ad- 


uſted to the reſt of the Build- 
ing, — appear ill proportion d in 
tſe WW n 


I | \ J 

If it is deſir'd to have the 
Door adorn'd with an Order of 
Columns, it muſt be raiſed 
highs) “ 1 ve ot e 


5, 


A Geometrical, Rule, for a Door, 


k- 13/4 or Window, 


The Breadth being given, take 


it three Times for the Side of a 


a Square, and draw the Diago- 
nals, whoſe Interſection will be 
the Centre of the Pediment's 


Arch; then from the Top of the 


Pediment, draw Lines to the op- 
poſite Angles of the Square, and 
their Intetſection with the Dia- 
gonals, is the Height of the Door. 


The Breadth of the Door be- 


ing divided into fix, one is for 
the Breadth of the Architrave a, 
one Third to the Space x, two 
hirds to the Pilaſter b; the Plinth 
e js two Thirds bigh; the Height 
of the Kneelt ofthe 9 „ is 
twice its Breadth; the 
the Frize is equal to the Breadth 
of the Architrave, and the Car- 
nice © one Fourth higher; the 


Length df the Truſs? is from the 


Top of the Frize to-the Bottom 
of the Kneel. For the ſeveral 
Members, divide the Breadth of 
the Architrave 4 into fix Parts, 
giving half a Part to the Bead, 
one and a half to the firſt Face, 


half a Part to the ſmall Ogee, 


two to the ſecond Face, one to 
the Ogee, a half Part to the 


firſt 


* 
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Face is a half Part, the ſecond 
Face one, and the Whole two. 
For the plain Cornice B, divide 
the Height into eight Parts, 
giving one and one Fourth 
to the Cavetto, one Fourth 
to the Fillet, one and one 
Fourth to the Ovolo, one Fourth 
to the Fillet, two to the Coro- 
na, three Foutths to the Cima 
Reverſa, one Fourth to the Fil- 
let, one and a half to the Cima 


Recta, and a halt Part to the Fil- 
let. For the ProjeQions, the 


Cavetto hath one and a half, the 
Ovolo two and a half, the Co- 
rona five and a half, the Cima 
Reverſa | fix and a half, and the 
Whole eight. 14 
For the Dentil Cornicec, divide 
the Height into ten Parts, giving 
one and one Fourth to the Ogee 
one Fourth to the Fillet, one and 
a half to the Dentils, (whole 
Breadth is two Thirds of their 
Height, one Fourth to the Fillet, 
one and one Fourth to the Ovolo, 
one Fourth te the Fillet, two 
and one Fourth to the Corona, 
three Fourths to the Cima Re- 
verſa, one Fourth to the Fillet, 
one and a half to the Cima Rec- 


ta, and a half Part to the Fillet. 
eight of For the Projections, the Ogee 
hath one and a half, the Dentils 


two and a half, the Ovolo four, 
the Corona ſeven and a half, the 
Cima Revetſa eight and a balf, | 
and the Whole ten. See the Plate. 
DoRIC, in Architecture, 


is the ſecond of the Five Or- 


ders; and is that between the 
Tuſcas and the Tonic. 

This Order ſeems the moſt 
natural and beſt - proportion'd of 
all the Orders, all the Parts of it 
being founded on the natural Po- 
fition of ſolid Bodies. 

Accordingly, 


Yo 
Accordin ply, the Doric is the 
firſt and moſt antient of the Or- 
ders of Architecture, and is that 


which gave the firſt Idea or No- 


tion of tegular Building. 

It was, indeed, more: {imple 
at its firſt Invention than it is 
at preſent; and when they came 
in After-Times to adorn and en- 
rich. it more, the Appellation of 
Doric was reſtrained to this richer 
Manner; and then they called 


the primitive ſimple Manner by 


the new Name of Tuſc an. 
Tradition delivers that Dora: 
King of Ac baia having built a 


Temple of this Order at Argos, 


dedicated to Juno, cauſed it to 
be called Doric : Though ſome 
derive its Name from its havin 
been invented or uſed by the 
Dorians. 

Some Time after its Inven- 
tion, it was reduced to the Pro- 


; portions, Strength, and Beauty 
of 


the Body of a Man. 

'- Hence as the Foot of a Man 
was judged the fixth Part of its 
Height, they made the Doric Co- 
lumn ſix Diameters high. After 
that they added another Diame- 
ter to it, and made it ſeven ; 
which Augmentation ſeem'd to 
bring it nearer tothe Proportion 
of a Man; the human Foot, 
at leaſt, in our Days, not being 
exactly a Sixth, but nearly the 
Seventh of the Body. 

The Characters of the Doric 
Order, as they are now manag'd, 
are the Height of its Column, 
which is now eight Diameters; 
the Frize, which is adorn'd with 
N riglyphs, Drops, and Metopes; 
ts: 


apital, which is without Vo- 


lautes; and its admitting of Cy- 


D 0 


It has been already obſer ved, 
that the Antients had two Do- 
rics: The firſt of which was the 


more ſimple and maſſive, and ohief- 
ly uſed in Temples; the ſecond 
which was the more light and | 
delicate, they uſed*in Porticoes 
and Theatres. 14818 
Indeed, Vitruvius complains 
of the Doric, as being very 


troubleſome and perplexing on 


Account of the Triglyphs and 
Metopes, ſo as to be ſcarce ca- 
pable of being uſed, except in 
the Pycnoſtyle, by placing a Tri- 
lyph between each two Co- 
umns;' or in the Arzoſtyle, by 
placing three Triglyphs between 
each Column, | | 
The Doric is uſed hy the Mo- 
derns on Account of its Solidi- 


ty in large ſtrong Buildings, as 


in the Gates of Cities and Cita- 
dels, the Outſides of Churches, 
and other maſſy Works, in 
which Delicacy of Ornamen 
would be unſuitable, 1 fo 
The moſt conſiderable antient 


Monument of this Order, is the 


the Theatre of Marcellus at Rome, 
the Capital, the Height of the 
Frize, and projectute of which, 


are much ſmaller than in themo- 


dern Architecture. | 

Vignola adj uſts the Proportions 
of the Doric Order, as follows: 
He divides the whole Height of 
the Order, without the Pedeſtal, 
into twenty Parts, or Modules; 
one of which he allows to the 
Baſe, fourteen to the Shaft or Fuſt, 


one to the Capital, and four to 


the Entablature. The particular 
Proportions of the ſeveral Parts 
and Members may be ſeen under 
their reſpective Articles. 
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The Doric OrveR delineated by 


equal Parts, inſteadof Modder 
aa pe Mehr 


o 
16 


The Height of the Pedeſtal be- 
jameters and one 


1 two 


ird, is diyided into four, giv- 
Plinth is two Thirds thereof; the 


other Part is divided into ſeven, 


giving four to the Totus, one to 


the Fillet, and two to the Hol- 


low. The Breadth of the Die 
is a Diameter and one. Third, 
The Projection of the Baſe is 
equal to its Height, and the Fil- 
let hath four of theſe Parts. The 
Height of the Cornice is half the 
Baſe, being one Eighth of the 
whole Height; and is divided 


into nine, giving two to the 


Hollow, one to the Fillet, five 
to the Corona, and one to the 
Fillet; the Projection of the 
Hollow is three of theſe Parts, 
the Corona fix, and the Whole 
. 


Baſe of the Column, 
- The Height is half a Diame- 


ter, and is divided into fix, giv- 
ing two to the Plinth, one and 


a half to the lower Torus, one. 


Fourth to the Fillet, one to the 
Scotia, à to the Fillet, and one to 
the upper Torus. The Fillet 
above the Torus is equal to. the 
others, and is Part of the Co. 
lumn. The- Projection is two 
of theſe Parts, and one Third 
thereof is for the upper Fillet, 
two Thirds to the upper Torus, 
and the Fillet under it, is per- 
pendicular to the Centre. 

For forming the Scotia, di- 
vide the Height into three, as in 


* 


ing one to the Baſe, whoſe 


7 


the Scheme, and on the Line 
that ſeparates the one Part above 
from the two Parts below, and 


perpendicular to the Fillet, is the 
Centre for the firſt Quarter 
Sweep, and the ſame Diſtance 
forwards, on the Line, is the 
Centre for the other Quarter ; 
and is alſo the Projecture of the 
lower Fillet. 

The Diminiſhing of this Co- 
lumn is one Eighth of the Dia- 
meter. The Height of the Ca- 
pital is half a Diameter, and is 
divided into nine, giving three 
to the Frize of the Capital, one 
to the Fillets, which are three, 
and are equal, two to the Ovo- 
lo, two to the Abacus, and one 
to the Ogeed and Fillet, which 
is one Third.  -. 

For the Projections, the Fil- 
lets have one of theſe Parts, 
8 Abacus three, and the Whole 
Dare 

The Height of the Architrave 
is half a Diameter, and is divi- 
ded into ſix Parts, giving two to 


the firſt Face, two to the ſe- 


cond, one to the Bells e and Fil- 
let, which is one Third, and 
one to the Band at top. The 
Projection is equal to the Band. 


The Fre is in Height three 


Fourths of the Diameter, and 
the Triglyphs 4 are in Breadth 


half a Diameter; which are divi- 


ded into ſix, giving one to each 
of the Channels, half a Part to 
each Half - Channel, and one to 
the Spaces between the Channels. 

The Projection from the Na- 
ked of ithe Frize is three Fourths 
of a Part, and the Spaces, or Me- 


topes, between the Trighyphs, 
B 


ought to be equal to the 
of the Prize. LD A 


The 


-, © 


The Height of the Cornice is. 


three Fourths of the Diameter, 
and is divided into nine, givin 

one to the Cape of the Triglyph, 
one to the Hollow and Fillet, 
which is one Sixth, one to the 


Ovolo, one to the Mutule f and 


Fillet under it, which is equal 


to the other, a half Part to 
the Cap of the Mutule and Fil- 


let, which is one Third, one and 


three Fourths to the Corona, 
three Fourths to the Cima Re- 
verſas one Fourth to the Filler, 
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one and one Fourth to the Cima 
* — and a half Part to the 
et. Cath 


For the ProjeRions, the .Cap 
of the Triglyph hath one of 
theſe Parts, the: Hollow one and 


three Fourths, the Ovolo two 


and three Fourths, the Mutulg 


eight and three Fourths, the Co- 


rona nine and three Fourths, 


the Cima Reyerſa ten and three, 
- ourths, and the Whole twelve 
„ e 
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DORMER : in Architec- 
DORMAN T, S tecture, is the 


Window made in the Roof of 
a Houſe, or above the Entabla- 


ture, being raiſed upon the Rat- 
ters | 

Dormers are commonly rated 
at ſo much per Piece. 

Dormant-TreeisaNamegiven 
by Workmen to a great Beam 
lying croſs a Houſe, commonly 
called, a Summer be 


Dormant-Tiles. See Tirxs. 


DORMITORY, / a Gallery 


in Convents or Religious Hou- 


ſes, divided into ſeveral Cells, 


in which the Religious ſleep or 


DOUCINE 
UCINE, in Architecture, 
is a Moulding or Ornament on 
the higheſt Part of the Cornice, 
in the Form of a Wave, half 
convex, and half concave. 
The Doxcine is the ſame as a 
Cymatium, or Gula. | 
DOVE-TAILING, in Car- 
Pry. is a Manner of faſten- 
ing Boards (or other Timber) 
together, by letting one Piece in- 
to another, in the Form of the 
Tail of a Dove. It is the 
ſtrongeſt of the Kinds of Joint- 
ings or Aſſemblages, wherein 
the Tenon, or Piege of Wood 
which is put into the other, goes 
widening to the Extreme; ſo 
that it cannot be drawn out a- 


on by reaſon the Extreme or 


ip is bigger than the Hole. 

It is called by the French, 
Duene d' Aronde, i. e. Swallow- 
Tail; which Name is alſo uſed 
by the Exgliſb themſelves in For- 
tification, 

DRAG. A Door is ſaid to 
drag, When in opening or ſhut- 


ting, it hangs or grates upon the 


Floor, or Cell, 


D R 


DRAGON BEAMS are two 


ſtrong Braces or Struts which 
ſtand under a Breſt- Summer, 
meeting in an Angle upon the 
Shoulder of the 1 
DRAPERY, in Sculpture a 
Painting, the Repreſentation 
the Garments or Clothing of hu- 
man Figures. It includes n 
only Garments, but Tapeſtry, 
Han 208 Curtains, Sc. 
DRAUGHT, 2 in Architec- 
DRAFT, ture, is th 
Figure of an intended Building 
deſcribed on Paper; in which is 
laid down, by Scale and Com- 
po the ſeveral Diviſions and 
artitions of the Apartments, 
Rooms, Doors, Paſſages, Con- 
veniencies, c. i n their due Pro- 


ing. | 

1 is cuſtomary, and alſo ex- 
ceedingly convenient for an 
Perſon, before he begins to erect 
a Building, ro have Deſigns or 
Draughts drawn upon Paper or 
Vellum, wherein the [chnogra- 

hy or Ground-Plot of every 

loor or Story is delineated or 


repreſented, as alſo the Form 
or Faſhion of each Front, with 
the Windows, Doors, Orna- 


ments. c. in an Orthography, 
or Upright. 


Sometimes the ſeveral Fronts, 


ec. are taken and repreſented 


in the ſame Draught, to ſhew 
the Effect of the whole Building, 
which is called a Scenography 
or Perſpective. 

But this not being eaſily un- 
derſtood, except by thoſe who 
underſtand the Rules of Perſpec- 
tive, therefore it will be more 
intelligidle to the ſeveral Work- 
men, to have a Drang bi of each 
Front, in a particular Paper by 

| _ ſelf; 
w 


portion to the whole Build- 


= 4 


2 a 
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Building to 


or whiteſt brown Paper 


Frame, and fix it again 
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itſelf; and alſo a Draugbt of 
the Ichnography or Grouud- 


Plot of each Floor or Story, in 


2 Paper by itſelf; becauſe often- 
times the Contrivance and Con- 
veniencies of one Story differ 
from thoſe of another, either as 


to the Largeneſs of the, Chim- 


neys or Diviſions of the Rooms, 
ſome being larger in one Story 
than another, Sc. | 
All which Things being well 
conſidered and drawn on Paper 
before the Building is begun, 
theſe Draugbis will be a great 
Guide to the Workmen, and 
ſave them a great deal of Time 
in contriving their Work; and, 
beſides, - there will be no need 
of Alterations, or pulling the 
Pieces after tis bei 
gun; which, beſides the. Hin- 
derance of the Procedure, makes 


the Building lame and deficient; 


nothing being ſo well done, 


-when tis put up, and pull'd down, 


and ſet up again, as if it were 
done at firſt. | | 


To draw any Objed in its Out- 
Lines as exad at the Life, 
or Natar Es | 8 40 


Take a Sheet of the thinneſt, 
and 
bruſh it over with Oil of Tur- 
pentine, which will immediate- 


ly render it tranſparent and then 


put the Paper to dry in the Air; 
when it is dry, ſtrain it upon a 
any 
Object you deſign to draw, as 


an Houſe, Sc. then juſt before 
it place a piece of Wood with a 


Hole in it, fit for one Eye to 
look through; and as you meet 
any Outlines of the Object you 


defire upon the tranſparent Pa- 


J 
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per, trace them over with a Pen- 
eil, ſo will you be ſure you can- 
not err; for there will be no- 
thing bnt juſt Proportion, and 
a true Repreſentation of Na- 


ure: | 

o make this ſtill of more 
Elegancy, obſerve the Tracing 
of your Draugbis, where. the 
Shades are, and mark them with 


. your Pencil ; for all the Art in 
the World can never diſpoſe the 


Shades ſo regularly, as one may 
touch by this Method: But the 
Shades muſt be done quickly af- 
ter the Outlines are drawn, and 
not at different Times, becauſe 
every Inſtant the Sun changes 
them. | % 

In this too, obſerve, that in 
certain Objects, you will have 
fainter, ſtronger, and yet more 
dark Shades; and in your Re- 
marks of them, take ſuch Me- 
morandums, as may direct you 
how to finiſh them, with Indian 
Ink, or other Colour, hen you 
fit down to compleat your 
W ee , 
The be ay is to e 
three Shells or Gallipots of I. 


dian Ink mixed with common 


Water, before you attempt to 
trace out Jour Object, vix. one 
of a very faint Black, the next 


of a middling Black, and the 
other of an intenſe Black: 


Number them 1, 2, 3, from the 
lighteſt to the darkeſt; and as 
you make your Obſervation on 
the Shades of your Object, mark 
upon your Draught the ſame 
umbers, as they happen to ap- 
pear; ſo that afterwards you 

may finiſh with Certainty. _ 
Again, it is neceſſary in the 
drawing of any Thing after this 
Manner, to bbſerve that the 
| Lines 
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Lines on- the ſhady Side ſhoutd 


be thinner, in Proportion to the 
Light that falls upon them. 
As for Example : In the darkeſt 
Part a Line may be of that 
Thickneſs, in the next Part ſome- 
What thinner, and in the other 
thus; unleſs in Things of a 
great Diſtance hardly to be un- 
derſtood, or ſo faint as hardly 
to be perceived thus; a mere 
Shadow, as it wete. | 
Some Have been guilty of a 
great Fault, though they have 
taken the / Outlines very exact, 
by making all their Lines of an 
equal Thickneſs. 
If an Ohje@ be repreſented at 
a great Diſtance, as half a Mile, 
or two Miles off, and the Draw- 
ing be as ſtrong in that Part of 
the Picture, as if it was next the 
Eye, or not ten or twenty Feet 
from the Drazghts-Man, it would 
not appear pleaſant or natural 
to the Ey m | 
A Man muſt not be expreſs'd 
with Buttons on his Coat at a 
Mile's, Sc, Diſtance, no more 
than they muſt be omitted in a 
Perſon ſo near the Eye; as ten 
or twenty Feet: Though this 
has inadvertently been done by 
ſome that paſſed for great Men: 
Nor a Capital, c. with Carv+ 
ings and Mouldings, & c. 


And the Shades, in thoſe di- 


ſtant Appearances, muſt be in 
Proportion to the Strength of 
the Objects as they appear to us; 
i. e. imperfect. 3 

Three or füur well- directed 
Touches of the Pencil on the 
Ihady Side; will repreſent a Fi- 
e at the Diſtance we can di- 
dern it, as lively as ſome Hun- 


* 1 


dreds will near the Eye. 
Vos. I; 


— 


The tranſpatent Papet, before 
mention'd, is alſo of another 


Uſe; for if it be laid upon any 
Picture or Print, all the Lines 
may be ſeen through ĩt; and chen 
you may draw or copy it with 
the greateſt Pleaſure. 5 
You will then, if the Pictures 
be done by a good Maſter, ſee 
which Lines are ſtrong, and 
which tender or ſoft, and imitate- 
them. $$) 
There is yet another Way to 
take Views and Landskips, which 
ſome prefer to the tranſparent 


Paper, that is, either with white, 
or black Tiffany or Lawn ſtrain+.. 
ed upon a Frame; and uſed in 
the ſame Manner as the Paper, 


excepting that the Black Lead' 
Pencil is uſed to the Paper, on 
the Tiffany and the Lawn, Char- 


coal, finely pointed; and very 


ſoft, is uſed; but on the black 
Tiffany white Chalk of the 
tendereſt Sort: 5 


How to bring theſe Drawings ts 


Paintings, &ci 
If you draw upon ttanſpatent 


Paper, to take a Drawing from 


ir tegularly, get a Piece of 
Paper of the ſame Size; and tub 
on one Side of it ſome Powder 
of Black Lead, till it is well 
and equally black'd, and ſo well 
rubb'd, that a Touch of a Fin- 
get will hardly be tinged with 


t. 

Then take the Drawing you 
have made, or Print, and lay 
the black'd Paper under it, with 


the black'd Side down ward, up- 


on a Piece of white Paper, and 


pin the three togethet, in two 
2 * La 


Je, and to. copy from Prints, 
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or three Places; take then a Pin 


or Needle a little blunt at the 


Point, and trace it over the Out- 
lines of your Picture, which, 


with a little Preſſing, will di- 


rect the black. Paper to impreſs 


the undermoſt white Paper, ſo 


as to receive every Stroke you 
draw. 


with a Black Lead Pencil, cor- 
rect what Errors you find, and 
flightly clean the Draught new 
made, with ſome Crumbs of 
ſtale Bread. 


Black Lead Pencils, that are 


tolerably good, are difficult to 
be got; if we find a good Piece 
of L 


ead in the Beginning, when f 
it has been uſed an Inch or two, 
gritty, and full of Knots. 

pork e a great Pleaſure to a 


enerally proves hard, 


Dranghts-Man to work with a 
ood Pencil, and as great a 


Plague to work with a bad 


one, | 

As for Drazghts drawn on 
Tiffany, or Lawn, lay them 
only on one Paper, i. e. that 
which is drawn with Charcoal, 
on white-Paper, and that drawn 
with Chalk on black or blue 
Paper; then giving each of them 
a Knock or two with an Ham- 
mer, the Charcoal, or the Chalk, 
will fall through them upon the 


Paper directly in the Lines they 
were drawn, and give you the 


true Repreſentation of the Ob- 
ject you drew from the Life: 
Upon the black Paper, you will 


ſee zit in white Lines; and on 


the white in black. | 
Then you are to ſtrengthen 

theſe Shadows of Drawings with 

with your Black Lead Pencil, or 


* 


When this is done, you muſt 
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Chalk, or Red Oker, on the 
Sheets of Paper where they have 


made their Marks, otherwiſe 


the Lines will. be eaſily rubb'd 
out, Re : 

But you muſt take care that 
this Amendment be made ſud- 
den]y, for theſe tender Drang bis 
will ſoon vaniſh, 'if Care be not 
taken to ſtrengthen them imme- 
diately. Begin firſt at the Bot- 
tom of the Drawing, that you 
may not rub out the faint Lines 
by ſtrengthening the upper Part. 

Another Method, is to take a 
thin Piece of Paper, and hold it 
againſt a Glaſs Window, eſpe- 
cially at ſuch a one as is ſaſh'd; 
for the Interruptions of the Lead, 
in the ſmaller glaz d Windows, 
will hinder Part of the Proſpect: 


. The Point is to draw what you 


ſee from the Glaſs, and then 
the Black Lead Pencil is to be 


uſed as before directed. 


There is till another Way, 
which may be morEealy to the 


Hand or Arm of a Perſon not 


accuſtomed to drawing upon 


Paper or Lawn placed upright ; 
which is, by the Uſe of a por- 


table Camera Obſcrra': Though 


to help the firſt. one may hold a 
Baguette, or ſuch a Stick, in the 
Left Hand, as the Oil-Painters 
do to reſt the Right Hand upon; 
or have ſome. other Reſt made 
for the Right. Hand, as may be 


ſcrew'd up and down at one's 


Pleaſure, | 
But there is this Difference 


ſtill by drawing a Piece of Per- 
ſpective, or View on a tranſpa- 
rent 


Paper or Lawn, placed 
upright againſt any Object, that 
_ a Piece will take in more 
ot the View or Odject, and 

* 6 from 
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ſud- 
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rat you 
d then 
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Way, 
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hough 
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of Per- 
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in more 
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from a greater Diſtance than the 


portable Camera Obſcura will. 
However, as the portable Ca- 


mera will at firſt be moſt eaſy 


to the Arm of the Beginner, by 
reaſon that the Objects __ 
upon an Horizontal Plane, ſuch 
as a Table, the Hand will have 
a more proper Reſt, and more 
readily follow the Lines repre- 
ſented on the Plane with Ex- 
actneſs. | 

Indeed; [ſuch a portable Ca- 
mera is of ſome Expence; and 
ſuch as can afford it, may 
have them of any Price, from 
305. to gl. apiece, as they pleaſe, 
of Mr. 3 


change. 


hat will make the Diffe- 


rences in the Prices, will be the 
Largeneſs of the Sizes of the 
Glaſſes which lie horizontally, 
and receive the Objects which we 
are to trace out with the Pencil. 
The ſmaller of theft Glaſſes 
may be perhaps four Inches 
ſquare, and the larger Steen 
Inches. by. bv | 

On ſuch Glaſſes, you will 
have the exact Repreſenta- 
tion (ſmaller or larger, accord- 
ing to the Bigneſs of the Ma- 
chines) of the Objects they are 
pointed or directed to, each one 
adorn d with the natural Colours 


agreeable to the Point of Di- 


ſtance, ſtronger near the Eye, 
and gradually declining, as the 
Odjects are more remote from 
it: The Shades ofthe ſeveral Co- 
lours are in this Way expreſs'd 


in a very lively Manner. 


Afe w Leſſons, with good Con- 
ſideration, will be of good In- 
formation, not only to a young 


obn Fowler Mathema- 
tical. Inſtrument Maker, in Swi- 
then - Alley, near the Royal Ex- 
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Beginner, but to a Maſter of 
the Pencil. 


But till to advance the Know- 


ledge and Uſe of this portable 
Camera, I ſuppoſe, that inftead 
of the Glaſſes, which receive 
the Objects ſpoken of, there 
ſnould be placed Frames of 
tranſparent = to receive the 
Objects that are to be taken, u 
on which the Pencil may till. 
uſed with greater Freedom. 
A Dozen or two may be had 
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with each Camera or one Pune 


will ſerve. for as as many Pa- 
pers as you pleaſe to ſtrain upon 
it, if a Perſon has Patience to 
paſte them on. | 

There is alſo another Way of 
drawing Objects in the Camera 


Obſeara Way; which is by ma- 


king a Room as dark as may be, 
only leaving an Hole in one of the 


. Window-Shutters, as low as 


poſſible, to receive an Ox-Eye 
Glaſs, as it is called; which is 
ſold at the Mathematical Inſtru- 
ment Makers, 

This turns in a Socket, fo as 
to diggct every Object, within a 
cettam Reach, to a Sheet of Pa- 


per; ſo that yqu. may draw them 
in great Perfection; but they all 


appear revers'd, or the wrong 
nd downwards: However, they 
are in as exact Proportion aud 


Beauty as thoſe repreſented inthe 


former. N 

In this Caſe, however, tis not 
more difficult to draw, or rather 
copy the ſeveral Things that are 
ſeen upright on the Frames of 


tranſparent Paper, Lawn, or 


Tiffany ; for to trace Lines, will 
be done as eaſily one Way as 
the other. | 
And though the 4 vows falling 
on the Sheet of Paper, will, 
1 -- white 


| 
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while they are drawing, be re- 


verſed, 'tis dut turning the 
Sheet of Paper upſide-down 
when they are done, and the 
Draing 

Eye. 5 

When this is ſhewn by Way 
of Curioſity, to thoſe who are 


unacquainted with the Reaſons 


why the Images reprefented on 
a Sheet of Paper appear upſide- 
down, it would not have ſo de- 
firable an Effect; as if they ſhould 
be viewed in their natural Situa- 
tion: But to obviate this Diffi- 
culty, let the Sheet of Paper, 
which is to receive the Objects, 
be placed againſt the Back of a 
Chair, and let them look on the 
ſeveral Objects repreſented on 
the Paper over the Back of the 
Chair, and it will ſet them up- 
right to the Eye. | 


to rights, is thought on but by 


very few, tho' at the firſt Proof 


every one will wonder that he 
did not find it ſooner: ; 
Thus far is ſhewn how one 
may copy either a Print, Draw- 
#ng, or Piece of Painting; or 
even make an exact Reprelenta- 
tion from the Life. , 
But I ſhall. yet add, concern- 
ing the taking off of Prints or 
rawings, a Method or two, 
Which are eaſy or diverting, not 
before mentioned. | 
The one is, prick with a Pin 
any Out-Lines of a Print or 


Drawing you have a mind to 


copy, aud. then lay the faid Pa- 
pet on a Sheet of Paper; then 
ey 4 Powder Puff, or a Tuft 
of Cotton, and dip it now andthen 
in Charcoal Duſt, or 'red Chalk 
Duft, and beat it over the prick'd 
Lines through the PiQure, re- 
* 


\ 


will be right to the 


This Way of bringing them 
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newing it with Duſt by frequent 
dipping; and then you will have 
full Directions marked on your 
Cloth or Paper, ſufficient vo fi- 
niſh a juſt Drawing. | 

Another Way there is to make 
an Impreſſion from the Print or 
Picture, which ſhall give a juſt 
Copy of it. This is of great 
Uſe when we would carry eve- 
ry Stroke of the Engraver along 
with it. : J * 

It will indeed ſully the Print, 
though not very much, if it be 
done with Care: Which may be 
perform'd in a few Minutes 
Time, when the Drawing of it 
with every Stroke the Engraver 
has made, would coſt you whole 
Hours, nay, Days. | 

To do this, take ſome Soap, 


#either of the white or green Sort; 


mix this with Water, till near 
the Conſiſtenee of a-Gelly; wet 
the Paper you would have to re- 
ceive the Impreſſion from it with 
a wet Spunge, then lay it on the 
Print, and cover all with two 
or three Pieces of dry Paper, and 
rub' it very hard all over with 
any Thing that is very ſmooth 
and polliſh'd ; and the wetted 
Paper will have the reverſe of 
the Print you rubbed it upon, 
with every diſtinct Line in the 
Original, if it has been equally 
— 21 9retin i4 3 


To take a Drawing with fix'd Ink. 


Take a thin Sheet of Paper, 
and rub it all over with freſ 
Butter, as equally as poſſibly; 
then dry it well by the Fire, and 
rub the buttered Side with Car- 
mine, till 'tis all equally cblour- 
ed; or elſe rub it over with 
Lamp- Black; er with Black: 


? 
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Lead Powder, or with blue Bice 
finely ground; take Care in the 
rubbing on any of theſe, that 
the Colour will not come off 
by a very ſlight Touch of the Fin- 
90 and it will be fit for your 
Work. 

When you have choſen a Print 
or Deſign thar' you would copy, 
lay the coloured Side of your 
buttered Paper upon a Piece of 


clean Paper, and your Print up- 


on the buttered Paper; and then 
with a fine Pin or Needle, 
blunted a very little at the Point, 
trace the Out- Lines of your 
Drawing carefully, and you will 
have a good Copy of it upon 
5 75 white Paper, which may 
be touch'd up afterwards with 
Crayons of the like Colour. 


Short Rules for Drawing in 

Perſpective. 

Many are deterred from ap- 
plying themſelves to Drawing, 
I the Apprehenſion of the 

ime\it will take up to render 
themſelves Maſters of Perſpec- 


tive, and from being frightened 


at the Difficulties they conceive 
are in the Study; particularly 


imaginiag, that one mult be firſt 


well grounded in the mathema- 
tical Sciences ; but for the En- 


couragement of ſuch Perſons, 1 
ſhall lay down in the following 


eſſons how to lay any Plan in 
erſpective, and raiſe Pillars or 
Buildings, according to their 
proper Diſtances. © 
Les80N I, 

Of the Plan. 


Suppoſe we have a ſquare 
Piece of Pavement, as in Fig. I. 


, conſiſting of 25 Pieces of Mar- 
ble, each a Foot ſquare, it muſt 
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be meaſured exactly, and laid re- 
gular down upon Paper, You 
may likewiſe, for your. better 
Obſervation, mark every other 
Stone or Marble black, which 
will better inform you how 
every particular Square will ap- 
pear when we have a true per- 
ſpective View of them; or elſe 
you may number one, and when 
the following Leſſon is done, 
number thoſe in the perſp:Cive 
Plan with the ſame Figures as 
are marked on the firſt Plan. 


LESSON II. . 
Of layiag Figare I. in Perſpective. 


It is to be underſtood in Per- 
ſpective, that there are two 
Points to be conſidered ; the firſt 
we call the Point of Sight, that 
is, which relates to every Thing 
in our View from the Place 
Where we ſtand: And it matters 
little where we ſtand to take our 
View; for the Perſpective will 
ſtill be true, according to the 


Appearance of the Plan to our 


Eye, if we ſtand at a Corner, or 
in the Middle, or at any Point. 


The Method I ſhall preſcribe 


preſently, will lay our Plan juſt- 
ly before us as it will appear. 
The other Point is called the 
Point of Diſtance, becauſe it go- - 
verns the Diſtances and Propor- 
tions of every Thing we can 
truly ſee of the Plan, in what- 
ever Poſition we happen to be, 
At A you ſee the Plan of 
Fig. I. This is divided into 


Squares, as mentioned. in that 


Figure; the three at the Bottom 
marked BCD in both 4 the 
Plan A, marked 1,2,3,4, are thoſe 
Which are marked in PerſpeRive 
with the fame Numbers. 

2 3 Now 


— 


tive ought to be; 
Lines parallel to the Line LL, 
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Now to lay your Plan in Per- 
ſpective, fix your Point of Sight, 
as you obſerve in the Figure, or 


more or leſs to the Right or Leſt, 
as you think proper; then draw 
the Line K K parallel to, and 


at what Dittance you will from 
the Line LL; then raiſe a Line 


on each Side from L to K, to 


form the Figure you ſee as a 


Frame to you Picture; then 


Utraw a Line from the Corner of 


K, which is the Point of Diſ- 
tance to L, and this Line will 
regulate your Work. Then draw 
Lines from the Squares of your 
Plan to the Point of Sight, as 
exactly as poſſible; and where- 
ever your Line of Diſtance cuts 
thoſe Lines, which are drawn 
from the Square of your Plan 
to the Point of Sight, that marks 
where your Square in Perſpec- 
then (draw 


where the Line of Diſtance cuts, 
and that will give you a true Fi- 


' gure of every Square. So Din 


the perſpcttive Plan, anſwers to 
D in the meaſured Plan, and 
1, 2, 3,4, anſwers. to the [others 


in the fame. 


When you have done this, the 
next Rule you-are to know, is 
how to raiſe Pillars, Trees, 


Houſes, or any other Bodies, 


according to their reſpective 


Heights, at different Diſtances 
and Proportion on the Plan you 
| have laid down. 


| \ 3 : - | . 
Hou to raiſe Pillars, or any Bo- 


. + gies of à certain Proportion in 


| Perſpectiue. See Fig. III. 
You have now your Plan 


” * 4, * 7 


* 


meatured out in PerſpeQive into 
: Sap * * „„ „ "4485 


* 
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Squares of a Foot ; one of theſe 
Squares in this Leſſon ſerves for 
the Baſe or Battom of a Pillar a 
Foot thick, © 

This Figure III. js exactly of 
the ſame Dimenſions of the Plan 
laid in Perſpective at Fig. II. 

Firſt mark the Line IL. K in 
equal Proportions, by the ſame 
Scale of the ground Plan, Fig. II. 
as 4, b, e, d, Which are ſo many 
Feet in Hog 3 and they ſtand- 
ing. on the Baſe of the firſt Fi- 
gure, are Uprights not in Per- 
ſpective: Then draw a Line pa- 
rallel with LI, from Number 
4, which gives you the Front of 
the Body you are to raile; if it 
is to be only three Feet high, 
draw a Line croſs from Num- 
ber 4. and that determines the 
Height, which you - will then 
find to beta Foot wide, and three 
Feet high by Meaſure: Then 
from the Top of the Line 4, 
draw a Line with a Black-Lead 
Pencil to the Point of Sight; and 
raiſe another Line from 3 paral- 
lel to the Line 4, till it touches 
the penciled Line paſſing from 
to the Point of Sight ; whic 
gives you the Side Appearance of 
the Column or Body, as you will 
ſee it from the Place where, you 
ſtand, [the Line from Point 3 
ſhould de drawn with a Pen, be- 
cauſe it is to remain.;] then with 
a Pencil draw a Line from C to 
the Point of Sight, which will 
determine the other Line, to 


make the Shape on the Top of 


the Column: And then raiſe a 
Line parallel with L. 1, with a 
Pencil. from the Point, till it 
touches the Line from C to the 
Point of Sight; then draw a pa- 
rallel Line to C x, at 6,7, and 
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vou will have the Square at the 
Top of the Pillar or Column, 
as you can obſerve it from the 
Place where you ſtand, which is 
ſuppoſed to be at A. { You 
muſt remember, that the Line 
drawn from 2 to 6, is only an 
imaginary Line, to be rubbed 


out; for it cannot be ſeen from 
the Place where you ſtand, and 


therefore muſt not appear in the 
Drawing; but you ſhould not 
leave it out, becauſe it ſhews 
you where to regulate the Top 
of the Column, and teaches you 
to place your Column upon its 

e with Certainty. ] 

By this Means you may ſee 


Front, and one Side'of your Co- 


lumn : And the Line from t to 
2 muſt alſo be rubbed out, be- 
cauſe it can't be ſeen. 

Then finiſh your Column only 
With the Lines 


Ftom i to C From C to F 


From to 5 From 6 to 7, and 
From to 7 | From 1 to 4. 


a it 2 drawn without 
any Imperfection, and appear as 
follows Ih Fig:IV. pres 
When this is done, you may 
place another Column on any 
one of the Squares erected in 
the ſame manner, obſerving to 
fling your Shades all on one Side, 
and then you cannot err: But 
eſpecially mind where the dot - 


ted Lines are in Fig. III. 


DRAUGHT COMPASSES 
are Compaſſes with ſeveral move- 
able Points, to draw fine Draug bis 
in Architecture. 
DRAW- BRIDGE is a Bridge 
made to draw up, or let down, 


as Occaſion ſerves, before the 


* 


Gate of a Town or Caſtle; And 


DU. 


they are made after ſeveral Man- 
ners; but the moſt common are 
made with Plyers twice the 
Length of the Gate, and a Foot 
in Diameter. | 

The inner Square is traverſed 
With a Croſs, which ſerves for a 
Counterpoiſe; and the Chains 
which hang from the other Ex- 
tremities of the Plyers, to lift 
up or let down the Br:dge, are 
of Iron or Braſs. 

DRIP, in Architecture. See 
LARIMER. 

Drips are alſo uſed in Build- 
ing for a certain kind of Steps, 
made on flat Roofs to walk up- 
on; a Way of Building much 
uſed in Italy, where the Roof is 
not made quite flat, but a little 
raiſed in the Middle with Drips, 


or Steps, lying a little to the 


Horizon. 


DROPS, in Architecture, an 


Ornament in the Doric Enta- 
blature, repreſenting Drops, or 


little Bells, immediately under 
the :Triglyphs. | 
DUPLA aan e. Double 
DUPLE Ratio, in 
Architecture, is where the ante- 
cedent Term is double the Con- 
ſequent ; or where the Exponent 
of the Ratio is 2; thus 6: 3 is 
in a Daple Ratio. 
SUB-DUPLE, or Doable 
Sub-Duple. Ratio, is where the 
conſequent Term is double the 
Antecedent, or the Exponent of 
the Ratio is 4; thus 3: 6 is 3 
ſub-duple Ratio. 
DUPLICATE Ratio ought 


to be well diſtinguiſhed from 


Duple. 
In a Series of Geometrical 
Proportions, the firſt Term to 


the third is ſaid to be in a Da- 


plicate Ratio of the firſt to the 
ed” 3 Hh 


ſecond, 


| 
| 
| 


| 

| 

(| 
1 


Sy 


DU. EMG 
ſecond, or as its Square is to paſſed with a double 
the Square of the ſecond : Thus notes: and the Pleads Dio: 
2. 4. 8. 16. the Ratio of 2 to 8 is tere, or Falſe Diptere, was the 
Daplicate of that of 2 to 4, or as ſame, only that this was encom- 
the Square of 2 to the Square of paſſed with a ſingle Row of Co- 
4; for which Reaſon, Duplicate lumns, inſtead'ot a double Row, 
atio is the Proportion of 9 „ if 
Squates, as Triplicate Ratio is of | 
Cubes tvs, And the Rilo of for rome oem 
to 8, 8 to de ov" peer L 
of that of 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. 2 | 
DUPLICATION; i.e. EA 
Doubling, in Arithmetick and ; 


Geometry, is the multiplying a EWE, in Architecture, a 
Quantity diſcreet, or continued Figute of that Bird, antiently 
by two. LETS NE _ uſed as an Attribute or Cogni- 
"The Term is chiefly uſed of zance of Jupiter in the Capitals 
the Cube, as te Dwplicatios of and Friezes of the Columns of 
the Cube, which is a famous Pro- Temples conſecrated to that 
Pe that the Geometricians Ged. a | 
have ſought this 2000 Years.  - AVES, in Architecture, is 
The . a Cubic, is the-Margin or Edge of the Roof 
to find the- Side of a Cube that Of an Houſe ; being the loweſt 
ſhall, be equal i idity Tiles, Slates, or the like, that 
Cube given. over the Walls, to throw 


TW, 
\ This has OTE by ſeve-_ aff Ware to a Diſtance from the 


ral geometrically ; but it is in v all. "Wk 25 
to pretend to it, fot it cannot he Eaves-Lath, is a thick feather- 
dane without the lution of a edg'd Board, generally nailed 
cubick Equation ; and ſo a Co- round the \Eaves.,of an Houſe 
nick Section, or - fome higher for the lowermoſt Tiles, Slates, 
Curye, mult be uſed for deter- or Shingles to reſt upon. | 
mining the Problem. Eaves- Laths are commonly 
DE, in Architecture, is any ſold for three Half - pence or 
ſquare Body, as the Trunk or Two-pence per Foot, (running 
notch'd Part of a Pedeſtal; or it Meaſure,) according as they 
is the Middle of the Pedeſtal, or re in |Goodnefs. | 
that Part included between the = r TRICK 2inGeo- 
Baſe and the Cornice; or js fo EXCENTRIC 5 metry, 
called, becauſe it is often made * Term apply'd where two Cir- 
in the Form of a Cube or Dye. cles or Spheres, though contain- 
Pye is alſo uſed for a Cube of ed in ſome Meaſure within each 
Star, placed under the Feet of ather, yet have not the ſame] 
a Statue, and over its Pedeſtal, , and of conſequence are 
to raiſe it, and ſhew it the more, Dot parallel in Oppoſition t 
* DYPTERE? in the autient Concentrick, where. they hav 
- DIPTERE & Architecture, one and the ſame common Cen- 
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pe r is the 
EXCENTRICIT VS Diſtan- 
ces between the Centres of two 
Circles or Spheres, Which have 
not the ſame Centte. | 
-ECHINUS, in Architecture, 
is a Member or Ornament near 
the Bottom of the Ionic, Corin- 
zbian, and — Capitals, 
which the French call Quart de 
Rong, from its circular Form or 
Contour; and the Exgliſp, Quar- 


ter Round, or Boultin ; the Ita- W 


lians call it Ovolo, from Ovum; 
and the French, Ove, from the 
Latin, Ovum an Egg; and thence 
the Engliſh call'it Eggs and Au- 
chors, See ANCHOR. 1 

The Greeks call it xxr -, a 


| Cheſnut, from the Egg's being 
encompaſſed with a Cover ſome- Ech 


thing reſembling a Cheſnut cut 


open. 


ECHO, in Architecture, is a 


Term applied to certain Kinds of 


Vaults and Arches, moſt com- 


monly of elliptical and paraboli- 
cal Figures, uſed to redouble 
Sounds, and produce artificial 
Ee boe . | 


e. 
The Jeſuit Blanc, in his Echo- 


metry, at the End of his firſt 


Book of the Sphere, teaches the 

Method of making an artificial 
Echo. 

© Vitravins relates, that in di- 
ers Parts of Greece and Italy, 

wats were brazen Veſſels art- 


= 


fully ranged under the Seats of 
the Theatres, to render the Sound 


of the Voices of the Actors 
ore clear, and make a Kind of 
Echo; by which Means, every 


| Perſon of that prodigious Mul- 


titude who affilted at the Spec- 


tacles, might hear with Eaſe and 


Pleaſure. * 


* , 


Echo is a Sound reflected or 
reverberated from a ſolid con- 
cave Body, and ſo repeated to 
the Ear. + | 
The Peripateticks, who Ima- 
gined Sound to be I know not 
what Species, or Image of the 
ſonorous Body impreſſed on the 
adjoining Air, account for Echo 
from a Keſilivon or leaping back 
of the Species, cauſed by its 
meeting ſeme Obſtacle in the 
ay, | 

But modern Naturaliſts, who 
know that Sounds conſiſt in a 
certain Tremor or V ibtation in 
the ſonorous Body, communi- 
cated to the contiguous Air, and 
by that Means 10 the Ear, give 
us a more conſiſtent Account ot 

cho. f | 

For *tis evident, that a tremu- 
lous Body, ſtriking upon another 
folid Body, may be repelled 
without deſtroying or diminiſh» 


ing its Tremor; and of confe- 


quence, that a Sound may be re- 
doubled by the Reſilition of the 
tremulous Body or Air.  - 

But a ſimple Reflection of 
the ſonorous Air is not e- 
nough to ſolve the Echo; for 
then every plain Surface of a 
ſolid Body, as being fit to re- 
fleet a Voice or Sound, would 
redouble it; which, as is found 


by Experience, does not hold. 


Therefore it ſhould ſeem, that 


a kind of Concameration or 


Vaulting were neceflary to pro- 
duce an Echo, in order to col- 
let ; and by collecting, to 
heighten and increaſe, and after- 
wards to reflect the Sound; as it 
is found is the Caſe in reflecting 
the Rays of Light, where a con- 
cave Mirrour is required. 

hy) In 


- 
„ — 
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Iu Effect, as often as a Sound 
ſtrikes on a Wall perpendicu- 
larly, behind which, isany Thing 
ofan Arch, or even another paral- 
let Wall, fo often it will be re- 
verberated, either in the ſame 


Line, or other adjacent ones. 


Theretore it is neceſſary, in 
order that an Echo be heard, 
that the Ear be in the Line of 
Reflection; and in order that 
the ſame Perſon may hear it e- 
cho, who made the Sound, it 


| is necſſary, that he be perpendi- 


cular to the Place which reflects 
And as for. a tautological 
or manifold Echo, it is neceſ- 
fary, that there be a Number of 
Walls and Vaults, or Cavities, 
either placed behind each other, 
or fronting each. | 

A ſingle Arch or Concavity, 


Fe. can ſcarce ever ſtop, and 


reflect the Sound; but if there 
be a convenient Diſpoſition be- 
hind it, Part of the Sound, that 
is propagated thither, being col- 


lected and reflected as before, 


will preſent another E; or 


| if there be another Concavity 


oppoſed at a due Diſtance to the 
former, the Sound reflected from 
the oue upon the other, will be 


*roſs'd back again upon this lat- 


ter, c. 

Te Biſhop of Leigbs, &c. 
has well confider'd many of the 
-Phzznomena of | Echo. 


ling either ditectly or oblique- 
y on any denſe Body of a 
ſmooth, Superficies, 


* Hitemarks, that any Sound 
al 
I 


whether 


arched or plain, is reflected more 
or less. ; 


He ſays, the Surface muſt be 


ſmooth, or elſe the Air. by Re- 


verberation will be put out of 
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E C 


its regular Motion, and the 
Sound thereby broke or extin- 
guiſh'd. | | 

He likewiſe adds, that it e- 


choes more orleſs, to ſhew that 


when all Things are, as before 
deſcribed, there is ill an E- 
choing, though it be not always 
heard, either becauſe the direct 
Sound is too weak to be beat 
quite back again to him that 
made it, or that it does return 
to him, but ſo weak, that it can- 
not be diſcern'd ; or elſe that he 
ſtands in a wrong Place to re- 
ceive the reflected Sound, which 
paſſes either over his Head, or 
under his Feet, or on one Side of 
him, and which therefore may 
be heard by a Man who ſtands 
in the Place where the reflecting 
Sound will come, provided no 
interpoſed Body intercept it, but 
not by him that firſt made it. 
ths may be produced. with 
differeut Circumſtances : 
Fir, A Plane Obſtacle reflects 
the Sound back in its due Tone 


and Loudneſs, Allowance being 
made for the proportionable De- 


creaſe of the Sound according 
e its Mig -: ys 
Segondly, A Convex Obſtacle 
reflects. the Sound ſomewhat 
ſmaller, and ſome what quicker, 
though weaker than it otherwiſe 
would be. 5 
_.. Thirdly, A Concave Obſtacle 
echoes - back the Sound bigger, 
ſlower, and alſo, inverted, but 
never according to the Order o 
Words, lies: of f 
Nor does it ſeem poſſible to 
contriye any ſingle Echo that 
ſhall invert the Sound, and repeat 
backwards; becauſe in ſuch caſe, 
the Word which was laſt ſpoken, 


E C 


chat is, which laſt occurs to the 
Obſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt, 
which cannot be: For, where, 
in the mean Time, ſhould the 
firſt Words hang and be con- 
cealed? or, how after ſuch a 
Pauſe, be revived and animated 
again into Motion? 
From the determinate Conca- 
vity or Archedneſs of the reflect - 
ing Bodies, it may happen that 
ſome of them ſhall only echo 
back one determinate Note, and 
only from one Place. 
ourthly, The —_— Body 
being removed further off; it re- 
fleas more of the Sound than 
when nearer; which is the Rea- 
ſon why ſome Echoes repeat but 
one Syllable, ſome one Word, 
and ſome many. . 
Fifabiy, Echoing Bodies may 
be ſo contriv'd and placed, as 
that reflecting the Sound from 


one to the other, either directly 


and mutually, or obliquely aud 


by Succeſſion, out of one Sound 


all; a Maltiple Echo, or many 
Ec boes ariſe. | | 
Too this may be added, that a 
Multiple Echo may be made by 
ſo placing the echoing. Bodies 
at unequal Diſtances, as that 
they may reflect all one Way. 
.and not one on the other; by 
which Means a manifold ſuc- 


- ceflive Sound will be heard: 


One Clap of the Hands will be 
heard like many; one Hab, like 


a Laughter; one Word, like ma- 
ny of the fame Tone and Ac- 


cent ; and ſo one Vial like ma- 
ny of the ſame Kind, imitating 
each other. ; 
Laſtly, Echoing Bodies may 
be ſo order'd, that from any one 


Sound given, they ſhall ptoduee 


EC 


— Echoes, different both as 
to Lone and Intention. 

By which Means a Muſical 
Room may be ſo contriv'd, that 
not only Playing on an Inſtry- 
ment in it, ſhall ſeem-many of 
the ſame Sort and Size, buteven 
a Conſort of different ones, on- 
ly placing certain echoing Bo- 
dies ſo, as that any Note play'd 
ſhall be return'd by them, in 
1 hirds, Fifths, and Eighths. 

Echoes are diſtinguiſh'd into 
divers Kinds, viz. 77 7 

I. Single Echoes, which return 
the Voice but once; of which, 
ſome are Tonical, which only 
return a Voice when modulated 
in ſome particular 1 one. 

Others Polyſyllabical, which 
may return many Syllables, 


Words, and Sentences. 


II. - Multiple or Tamological 
Echoes, Which may return Syl- 
lables the ſame oftentimes re- 
peated. | 

In Echoes, the Place where 
the Speaker ſtands, is called 
the Centrum Phonicum, and the 


- Obje& or Place which returns 


the Voice, Centrum Phonicamp- 
ticam, 

At the Sepulchre of Metella, 
Wife of Craſſus, was an Echo 
which repeated what a Man faid 
five Times. And Authors men- 
tion a Tower at Cyzz:cxs, where 
the Echo was repeated ſeven 
Times. | 

EFFECTION, in Geometry, 
is uſed in the ſame Senſe with 
the Geometrical Conſtruction of 
Propoſitions, and often of Pro- 
blems and Practices; which, 
when they are reducible from, or 
founded upon ſome general 
Propoſition, are called the Geo- 
MEN: | nietrical 


9 — A” 5. * 
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' metrical Effeckions thereunto be- 
lon ing. ; 

1 EP ICIENTS, in Arithme- 

tical Progreflion, are the Num- 


bers given for an Operation of 
ä called Factors. 


Theſe Efficients are the Multi- 
plicand, and the Multiplicator 
EFFIGIES, 2 a Portrait Fi- 
EFFIGY, gure or Repre- 
ſentation of a Petrſan to the 
D ; 
* EGGS, in Architecture, an 
Ornament in that Form, cut in 
the Echinus or Quarter-Round 


5 of the Ionic and Compoſite Capi- 


tals. The Profile or Contour of 


aun Echinus is enrich'd with Eggs 
and Anchors 9 1 alternately. 


ELABORATORY. See 
LABORATORY. LIFE 71 
' ELASTICITY is that Pro- 


. perty of Bodies whereby they te- 
turn to their former Figure, 


when it has been altered by any 
* — For if a compact Body 


will return to its former Figure 


from the mutual Attraction o 


its Parts. 
All Bodies, in which we ob- 


ſerve Elaſticity, conſiſt of ſmall 
Threads or Filaments, or at 


leaſt may be conceived as con- 
fiſting of ſuch Threads; and 
it may be ſüppos'd that thoſe 
Threads laid together make 


up one Body: Therefore that 
we may | 

15 the Caſe which is the 
_ leaſt 


examine Elaſticiry 


complex, we muſt conſider 


Strings of Muſical Inſtruments, 
and ſuch as are of Metal; for 


Cat-Gut Strings have a fþiral 


I wiſt, and cannot be confider'd 
in the ame Manner as thoſe 


E L 


Fibres with which Bodies were 
8 . | 15 

The city of Fibres con- 
ſiſts in this, 4 they can be 
extended, and taking away the 
Force by which they are lengthen- 
ed, they will return to the 
Length they had at firſt. 

Fibres have no Elaſticity, un · 
leſs they are extended with a 
certain Force; as it appears in 
Strings which have their Ends 
fix*d without being ftretch'd ; 
for if you remove them a little 
from their Poſition, they do not 
return to it; but what the De- 
gree of Tenſion is, which gives 
beginning to their Elaſticity, is not 
yet determin'd by Experiments. 

When a Fibre is extended with 
too much Force, and this De- 
E of Tenſion is alſo un- 
known: This we do know, that 
the Degree of Tenſion in Fibres, 


which conſtitutes Elaſticity, is 
| confin d to certain Limits. 
de dented in, without the Parts 
falling into that Dent, the Body 


Hence appears the Difference 


of Bodies that are e | 


Juch as are not ſo; why a Body 
loſes its Elaſticity, and how a 
Body deſtitute of 3 

quires . A Plate of 
Metal, by repeated Blows of an 


Hammer, becomes Elaſtick, and 


by being heated, does again loſe 


that Virtue. 


Between the Limits of Ten- 


ſion that terminate Elaſticity, 


there is a different Force requir'd 
for different Degrees of Tenſion 
in, or to ſtretch Cords tocertain 


Lengths. What this Proportion 
is, muſt be determin'd by Ex- 
periments; which muſt be made 
with Chords of Metal. 


ELBOW, in Architecture, a 
Term uſed for an 66 
b 0 


f 


Elaſticity, ac- 


2 
v 
I 


OE. EDN add ade ol np. 


E L. 


E I. 


of a Wal, Building, Road, c. each other in the Centre, one is 
which divides it from its Right longer than the other, in which 


Line. it 
ELEMENTS, by Geome- 


differs from the Circle. 


tricians, Natural Philoſophers, To find the Area thereof, this is 


c. are uſually taken to ſign 
the ſame as Principles or Rudi- 
ments of any Science. So when 


the RULE: 
Multiply the Tranſverſe Dia- 


Natural Philoſophers ſay, be meter by the Conjugate, and 
Element ary Principles of mixed multiply that Product by .7854, 
Bodies, they mean the ſimple and this laſt Product will be th 


Body is compos'd, and into 
which it is ultimately reſolvable. 

ELLIPSIS, in Geometry, is 
one of the Conick Sections, pro- 
perly call'd an Oval or Oblong, 

Ellipſes, or Oval, is a Figure 
bounded by a regular Curve 
Line, returning into itſelf ; but 
of its two Diameters cutting 
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Particles out of which the mixed Area of the EAipſis. 


61.6. the Tratifverſe Dilametet. | 
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. .-- DEMONSTRATION: 


It you circumſcribe any E/- 
. lipfis with a Circle, and ſuppoſe 
an infinite Number of Chord 
Lines drawn therein; all parallel 
1755 | | 


- 


g 


* 


1 


the Area of the Oval: 


to the 7 Diameter, as 


thoſe in the Figure above, then 
it will be, 5 * f 

As DA the Diameter of the 
Circle is to Nx the Conjugate 
Diameter of the Elligſit; ſo is 
B aB any Chord in the Kr 


% 


: Na :: 


E L. 
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the Ellipfs. 


It is 
* d 

it is 
* 1. 2 


2 TC: NG::8 


3 
4 


r 
: 


2 Hence 


5 | - SHE TC : 2 NC-: Ba: ba 


That is 


3.55, its reſpeive' Ordinate in 


I 8 Xx T2 0 Ba, 


E L 
For, according to the Propera 
ty of the Circle, | N 


by the Property ot the Ellipfis. 
xĩ Tai Oba | 8 
OTC: NC: :q B.: ... 

TC: NC: .; BA: 332. | 


». 


DA: Na :: BAB: 346. 


But the Sum of an infinite their reſpective Ordinates, as l ab; 


Series of ſuch Chords as Bab do do con 
conſtitute the Area of the Circle; Iiſis. 


irute the Area of the ET 


and the Sum of the like Series of * . 


| 8 
Therefore TS: N:: Circle's 
Area : the Ellipſis Area but T'S 
Q TS: TS XN; 
whence it tollows that d 


TS; Circle's Area iT 8 


XN: Ellipfss Area. 
Conſequently, as 1 is to. 7854, 


ſo is the Rectangle or Produ 


of the Tranverſe and Conjugate 


Diameter of any Ellipſis to its 


Hence it is 
that the ſquate Root of the Pro- 


duc of the Trantverſe and Con- 
. jugate Diameters will be the Dia- 


eaſy to conceiyxe 


meter of a Circle equal to the 
Eo ; RTP) toad" 
_ ELLIPTICK,. * or per- 
ELLIPTICAL, S uiningto 
an Ellipſis. Serlio, Hartman 
Sc. demonſtrate, that the beſt 
Form for Arches or Vaults, is 
2 8 
lliptick Space is the Area con- 
tain'd within the Circumference 


or Curve of the Ellipſis. 


Elliptical Compaſſes, an Inſtru- 
ment uſually made of Brafs for 
drawing an Ellipſis or Oval at 
one Reyolution of an „ 


E M 


E LM is of ſingular Uſes, 
where it may lie continually wet 
or dry in . — therefore 
popes for Water-Works, Mills, 

adles, and Soles of Wheel- 
Pipes, Aqueducts, Pales, Ship- 
Planks, beneath the Water-Line. 
Some of it found in Bogs has 


turn'd like the moſt poliſh'd and 


hardeſt Ebony. 

It is alſo of Uſe for Wheel- 
wrights, Handles for fingle 
Saws, the knotty Parts for Naves, 
and Hubbs ; the ſtraight and 
ſmooth for Axletrees; and-the 
very.. Roots for curiouſly dap- 
pled Works, Kerbs of Cop- 
pers, 1 and Weather- 

ards, Trunks, Coffins, and 
Shovel-Board Tables. The Te- 
nor of the Grain makes it alſo 
fit for all Kinds of Carved 
Work, and moſt Ornaments be- 
longing to Architecture. 

itravius commends it for 
Tenons and Mortoiſes. 


.  EMBOSSING, 2 in Architec- 


IMBOSSING, & ture, Sculp- 
ture, c. is the forming, or 
faſhioning of Works in Relievo, 
Whether cut with a Chiſſel, or 
Otherwiſe; it is a kind of Sculp- 
ture or Engtaving, wherein the 
Figures ſtick out from the Plane 
whereon it is engraven, and ac- 
cording as they ate more or leſs 


+ protuberant. 


It is called by the Traliant, 
Baſſo, Mezzo, or Alto Relievo, 
and by the Exgliſß, Baſs-Relict, 
Mean Relief, or High Relief. 
EMBRASURE, in Archi- 


_ teQture, is the Enlargement made 


of a Gap or Aperture of a Door 
or Window on the Infide of a 

Wall. r 
Its Uſe is to give the greater 


Play for the opening of the 


is the laying on Colours thic 


of the ſame Line. 


E N 


Door, Wicket, Caſement, Sc. 
or to take in the more Light. 
The Embraſare coming flo- 
ping inwards, renders the inner 
Angles obtuſe. When the Wall 
is very thick, they fometimes 
8 Embraſures on the Out- 
ide. 7 ; 
EMPASTING, in Paintin 


and bold; or the applying ſe- 
veral Lays of Ge x the 
End that they may appear thick. 
ENDECAGON, 2 in Geo- 
HENDECAGON, S metry, a 
Figure having eleven Angles, 
and conſequently as many Sides. 
ENGINE, in general, is any 
Mechanick Inftrument compos'd 
of Wheels, Screws, Pullics, c. 
by the Help of which, a Body is 
either moy'd or hindred from 
moving. | 
Firſt When the Quantities of 
Motion; in the Weight and 
Power, are equal, the Engine 
ſhall ſtand i» eqzilibrio; bur 
when they are unequal, the 
greater Quantity of Motion ſhalt 
overcome and work the Ex- 
ine. | 
Secondly, Of Forces in them- 
ſelves equal, that which is near- 
eſt to that Point of the Es- 
gine, about which the Weight 
and Power move, or upon 
which they fuſtain each other, is 
relatively the weakeſt upon the 
Engine; for as the Engine works, 
the neareſt Force moves the 
ſloweſt, and therefore has the 
leaſt Quantity of Motion. 
Thirdly, The Effe of any 
Force upon the Exgine, will nbt 
be changed, if, without changing 
the Line ot Direction, it is 
only placed in ſome other Point 


—— 


EN 
© The Nature of atiy Engine is 
explain'd, when it is known in 


What Circumſtances the 4 th F 


and Power will be in equt 
upon that Engine. 

Fourthly, In all E 
whatſoever, the Weight and 
Power will be | 1. equilibrio, 
when their "Quantities are in 
the reciprocal Proportion of the 
Velocities, which the Working 
bf the Engine will give them. 

If an Engine be compound 
of ſeveral ſimple Ezgezes, the 
Power is to the Reſiſtance, 
when it counterbalances it in a 
Katio, compounded of all the 
Ratio's Which the Powers in 
each, ſimple Engine would have 
to the Reſiſtance, if they were 
ſeparately apply'd. 7 wa 

ENN AGON, a Figure of 
nine Angles and nine Sides. 

ENT ABLATURE, 2 in Ar- 

ENTABLEMENT, & cbi- 
tefture, which Vitruvius and 
. F:znola call Ornament, is that 
Part of an Order of a Column, 


which is over the Capital, and. 


comprehends the Architrave, 
Frize, and Cornice, 

The Eutablature is alſo cal- 
led the Trabeation, and ſeems 
| borrow'd from the Latin Trabs, 
a Beam. But ſome derive it 
from Tabulatum, L. a Ceiling ; 


becauſe the Frize is ſuppoſed to 


be form'd by the Ends of the 
Joiſts, which bear upon the Ar- 
Chitrave. f | 
It is different in different Or- 
ders: Indeed, it does conſiſt 
of the three grand Parts or Di- 
viſions above mentioned in all; 
but thoſe Parts conſiſt of a great 
or leſs Number of particular 
a Members or Subdiviſions, ac- 


Ehgines d 


; ſupply 


SN 
4 | 
cording as the Order is mote ot 
leſs rich. S | 
Viznola makes the Entablature 

a quarter of the Height of the 
whole Column in all the Or- 


In the T#ſzar, ind Doric, the 
Architrave, Frize, and Cornice, 
are all of the ſame Height. | 

In the Tonic, Corinthian, and 
Compoſite, the whole Entable- 
ture being fifteen Parts, five of 
theſe go to the Architrave, four 
to the Frize, and fix to the Cor- 


mes >. ; ; " 
Entablature, F Maſonry, is 
Entablement, & uſed for the 


laſt Row of Stones on the Top 


of the Wall of a Building, on 
which the Timber and the Co- 
vering reſt, _ | * . 

It is often made to proſect be- 
yohd the Naked of a Wall; to 
wy me ne IE. 

The Entablement bf the Taj 
can Order, ſays M. Le Clerc, con- 


ſiſts of three principal Parts; 4 


Cornice, a Frize, and an Archl- 
frave. n 

To the firſt, that is, the Cor- 
nice, he gives about two Fifths 
of the Height of the Entable- 


ment. 


Ide Frize he makes ſomewhat 
higher than the Architrave, to 


the End that thoſe two Members 


may appear to have nearly the 
ſame Height; the Overplus given 
to the Frize, being intended to 


hidden from the Eye by the Tæ- 
nia, which finiſhes the Archi- 
trave. And this ſame Rule, he 
10s, he uſes in all his Exzable- 
ments. 


Of the Entablement of the 


Column taiſed on a Pedeſtal, he 


tells 


the Place of that Part 


1e 


, * 
rr an Xx a  nuaa re,. a a 2a 3B 4 a A @ 


.* AC LG AS word nn” 6. 


were we only to have R 


E N 

telle us, he always makes two 
Deſigus of an Eutablement; the 
one à ſmall Matter higher than 
the other ; the firſt for Calumns 
that have no Pedeſtals, and the 
ſeeond for thoſe that have. This 
Difference of Eatablement is a 
Thing highly reaſonable, in re- 
— Columas that have Pede- 

„ are in a more ſtately Or- 
donnance than thoſe which 
have none, provided the Co- 
lumm be but equal in other 
Reſpects. Whence tis apparent, 
the Extablemeut of the fitſt ſhould 
be ſtronger than that of the laſt: 
Accordingly, making one Enta- 
blement three Modules and ſif- 


teen Minutes, which is the com- 


mon Height, he ſays, he could 
not think it adviſeable to make 
the other, which is for Columns 
withont Pedeſtals, above three 
Modules, ten Minutes; which 
comes five Minutes ſhort of the 
f wy 


I am ſenſible, ſays be, that 


the Laws of Strength and 
Weakneſs, we ſhould diminiſh 
the Eutable ments of Columns 
that haye Pedeſtals, rather than 
thoſe which have none. 

But we are hee, ſays he, con- 
ſulting Beauty, not Strength; and 
it may be | Obſerved, I don't 
A the Strength of this Ex- 

lement, but diminiſh that of 
the former, Where the Porticoes 
are leſs grand, and the Columns 
leſt diſtant. 

Of r have 
Breaks, and project unequally, 
M. Le Glerc ſays, the Eutabla- 
ture is Sometimes." made to give 
back or retreat a little betwe 

the Columns; but gn. exraordi- 
Wü ons, and for ſpecial 
VOL. 1. 0 


jecture of the Cornice for that 


rd to 


E Q 


Reaſons, as where there are not 
large Stones ſufficient to carry 
out the whole Establature to its 
dne Pitch; or where a great Pro- 
jecture between the Columns 
might intercept the Light neceſ- 
ſary underneath, or prevent the 
View of any Thing above. Bor, 
however, it muſt not be forgot 
that the principal End of the 
Entablature, is to ſhelter what 
is underneath; which, in this 
Caſe, it only does by Halves, as 
having nothing but the bare Pro- 


Purpoſe. 
ENTERSOLE, in Architec- 
ture, a kihd of little Story, 
ſometimes called a Mezanzine, 
contriv'd occaſionally at the Top 
of the firſt Story, for the Con- 
veniency of a Wardrobe, c. 
ENTRY, a Door, Gate, 
Paſſage, Sc. through which we 
arrive at any Place. | 
EPICYCLOID, in Geome- 
try, a Curve, generated by the 
Revolution of a Point of the 
Periphery of a Citele along the 
convex or concave Part of anc- 
ther Cixcle. a A 
EPISTYLE, in the antient 
Architectute, a Term uſed by 


* 


— 
; _— — 

5 — — — DP 
22. —— . we — — — 


n 


the Greeks, for what we call 
Architrave. viz. a maſſive Piece 
of Stone or Wood laid imme- 


diately over the Capital of a'Co- 


lumn. ö 99 
EQUAL is a Term of Rela- 
tion between two or more 
Things of the ſame Magnitude, 
Quantity, or Quality. 8 
Equal Circles are thoſe whoſe 
Diameters are equal. NE 
wal Angles are.thoſe whoſe 
Sides | are inclin'd alike to each 
other, or that are meaſured by 
GENET Parts of their CO 
a TY 


/ * 


D —— — — — 
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EQ 


E qual Figuresare aſe whoſe 


Areas are egal, ther the 
Figures be Gmilar, wb # 
Eons! Solid: re Inch as com. - 


prehend or contain, ach as nu 
as the other, . Or, * ole, 
ties and (Aae 7 
2 ual Geome 727 1 (5 
thoſe whole Tir mi- 
lar aliquot or e I 'of 
the greater... 
qual rich g tical } 0; are. 


olidi- 


8 of 'EC OA E 
N rte x «quo ordi- 
is that wher two Terms 
in in 4 Rank. OF 255 ar 'propor- 
tional to. as many erms © 
another Rank: 


z. e. the firſt 
dne Rap * to the firſt Pl LENT | 


and the ſecond to the ſecond, 


os E 4270 * evenly. 
roportion . of Eu 
ale ei 18 * 4 5 


pertarbata, .is vb hereinmore 
than two , Terms. * 
2 5 
of another 5 
_ each other In a. 
terrupted Order. * 


_ EQUIA 


Nen ald to 


A5. Nr 
the thre | 
J Pente We ſoles: 


GLE, 3. e. having equal Legs, is 


| what we more PR call ww 


les. | 


N 7 


| 1 they * laid to 


thoſe wherein be Di wag * third 57 
the two e is ei be F 
—— the Difference o the. {wo N. 3 


* 


AR Rank ate ; a 5 
P PIV 
tiy Terms of Which are alf e 


| Ne Ale r No 
ſaid x | 
EOUIRURAL TRIAN- 


EQ 


 EQUIDIFFERENT, in A- 
rithmerick. If in a Series of 
three Quantities, there be the 
, ſame 1 between the 
flirſt and cond; as there is be- 
tween the ſecond A third, 

continually 
eq 1 r. N = 
ur if. j ies of four 
8 ns 5p the ſame 
5 8 8 firſt and 


ſecond, 15 0 0 4 — the 


23 erent, Thus 
30 and T0 ee Hy equi- 


3 
erent an con- 
4 1 ug 3. 95 £6 
We 404 fi "8 


11 5 in Geo- 


Fo Po 
here at N 
9 Diſtanee 


others Wh, para] Liges are 


nh N 8 e ke 
ky 


155 


+ 


me 
Fig wy 


8 * 


recede: 
Al Nu rallet Wans ne di- 
fron 25 each öther, 
LATE AL Ry Terin 
to any "Th 


al n 
M of an 


ny, S ee 


eq Y, 1. e. 
or — 


In Arithmetick, we - 


9 uſe the — 


» 


9 | 


e de 2 ages 


f 
i 
< 
| 


© @£A pad @0. 


E V 


fot 'Nunibers which contain e- 
ually, or an equal Number of 
Times „their Submultiples. 
I and 6 ate Equimul- 
ti Dt their, Submultiples 4 
d 2, in as mus h as each 
them 1 its 5 Submuttiple 


thr 
"Eye N NUMBER is that 
1 be . two 


K Vids n n 


"which BY even Number 
tures by an even one; as 16 


11 


cauſe 8 an even apr ang 


* : WE: 5 is that 


mber meaſures. 


ne, as 20 which the 


er mpaſires Rſs 
13 a Wiel 


br 17 4 
from the Evolution of a Corve, 
in Contradiſt 


lute, . Which is the, firſt Curve 
1 to VE re 0 


lh the nee 
Ns. 
me which 
"other 


in *, | 
E 41 
of Roots, out of 
oY xs; 18. which toro it is 
ire to V tion. 
EURITH MY, in Architee- 


| i Scul = and 4 Painting, . 
rain Hazel, E 


a 2 Y, Elegance, an 
I, — * the 


is an Evenly-even. Number, be- | 


3 ome reſults - 


to the Evo- 


convenient 
another; the Intercolumniations 


three Di 


EK 


ſition of divers Members or 

arts of a Body, Painting, 
Sculpture, and reſulting dom 
the fine Proportion of it. 

Vitruvius ranks the Eurithmia 
among the effential Parts of Ar- 
chitecture. He deſcribes it as 
conſiſting in the Beanty of the 
Conſtruction or Aſſemblage of 
the ſeveral Parts of the Work, 
which render its Aſpect, or 
its whole Appearance grateful; ; 


e. g. when the Height corre 


nds to the 'Breadth, and the 
readth to the Length, c. 
From theſe three Ideas, or 


Deſigus, vis. Orthography, Sce- 


nography, and + Profile, it is, 
that he lame Euriibmia, ma- 
jeſtick and beautiful Appear- 
ance of an Edifice, does reſult; 
which ereates that agree able Har- 
mony between the ſeveral Di- 
menſions, 4, e. between the 
Length, Breadth, and Height of 

each Room in a Fabrick, ſo that 


nothing ſeems diſpropottional, . 


too long for this, or too broad 
for that, but correſponds i in a tag 


and regular Symmetry and 


ſent of all the Parts with — 
Whole. Bvehn Actonnt of 
Archite&s 
EUSTYLE, in Architecture, 
4 ſort of Building in which he | 
Pillars are placed at the moſt 
ſtance one from 


being all "juſt two Diameters, and 


a quarter of the Column; 3 except 
thoſe in the Middle of the Face, 


before and behind; which are ; 
ers diſtant. 


EXAGGERATION, in 
Painting. is a Method of repre- 
d ſenting Things wherein they are 
m- charged too much, or mark'd too 

/ LS ſtrong ; 


E. V 
mrong either in teſpect to. we 
Deſign or the Colonring. 


EXAGON. See HEXAGON. | 


EXPERIMENT UM: Cracis 
is a capital leading or decifive 
Experiment, thus called, as ei- 
ther like a Croſs, or Poſt of 
Direction placed in the Meeting 

of ſeveral Roads; It guides and 


directs Men to the true Know- e. 


ledge of the Nature of the 
ing, as it were, extorted by 
iolence. 

EXPONENT, in Arithme- 
tick, ot; Exponent of a. Power, 
the Nader which expreſſes the 
Degree of the Power; or which 
ſhews how often. a given * 
is to be divided by its Root, be- 
fore it be brought down to Uni- 


ty. 

EVE, in Architectur 

0 Ggnity any round W 
made in a Pediment, an Attick, 
Me Reins of a Vault, or the 


of 4 Dome is an Aperture 
"At 4 of. the Dome; as that 
of the Pantheon at Rome, of of © 
St. Paul's at London. It is uſu- 
J ally cover'd-with a Lantkory. 
Eye of the FVolute, in Architec- 
"Is, is the Centre of the Vo- 
lutes; or that Point in whichthe 


Helix or Spiral, of Which it is 


form'd, eommences: Or- it is 
the little Circle in the Middle of one 


the Volates, in which are found 


the thirteen Centres for the de- 
Loetibing the Circumvolutions of 
it. 0 

Brom. in Architecture, is 


1 eve vob as Lill or 
2 BUT E 


* * 


Fg 
FA 


24 


Pousg LICK, The Senden 

uGion of any 
Thing, . a Buildin 
as. an Houſe, ' Hall, Church, 


F ACADE, 


in Archite dure, 
FACE, 


the Front of a 


Building, or the Side on which 


the chiet Entrance is. Alfo it 
is ſometimes uſed for the Side 
that it 1 v to a Stteet, Gar- 
A Court, And ſometimes 

ky vice * to the 


ws AGE, K bo in Architecture, is 


ving a conſiders 
ble 3 and A a ſmali 
jecture; 2s the Bands of r- 
chirrave, Larmier, c. 

Face of a Stone, in. Maſonry, 
is the Superficies or Plane of the 
Stone that. is to lie in the Front 
of the Work; which is very eaſi- 
ly known, when the Face is 
ſcapted, the. Fate being always 
oppoſite to the Back; and the 
Back going rough as it comes 
from the Quarry, 

But in rough Stones, Work- 
men 2 chuſe to make 
of thofe Sides the Face, 
wah, when in the Quarry, lay 
perpendicular to the Horizon, 
and conſequentiy the breaking. 
and not the cleaving Way of the 
Stone, | 
For a better * of 
which, ſee W 


5 7 " FAGEING, 


a flat Member, ha- 


an woe - i 0 od mmtYtou 


are alſd fom 


FA 


FACEING of Timber Build: 
wth Brick. The Manner of 
this is as follows: All betwixt the 
Timber and the Wall is aBrick's 
Wat) thick, (or a nine lunch 
W 3 and againſt the Timber 
but half a Brick.” or a four and 


by reaſon that the Mortar does 
ſo extremely burn 'the Timber. 
FACIA in Architecture, 
 FASCIA ( according to M. 
5 CIO C Perrauk, ſigni- 
FACE J) ges any flat Mem- 
ber, as the Band of an Archi- 
trave, Se. Some write it Fa- 


ſee, As though from the Latin, 


Faſcia, a Swathe vor large Turban, 


which Vitruuias uſes on the like 7 


Occaſion. In effect it is no 


4 than a broad Liſt, or Fil- 
et. 


They ate commonly made in 
Architraves, and in the Cotnices 


Ped deftals. 
Faſcia's, in Brick Buildings, 
are certain Juttings-out of t 0 
rs _ the Windows of 
tor the u one. 
And the, Thel N wm 2 
like theſe of Columns; but 


ſometimes they are moulded, 
which make a very handſome 
Appear 


a And this Mould- 


ing, is uſbally a 1 Reverſa at 


e Wwhien are / 


bh ns of Bricks, 


ge at Alttagal, and laſtly” a 


"= 4/49 fame ith Stone Build- 
ings as it is in Brick; and the 


Reverſa, or Ogee. 
The Price of Faſeie's is, if the 


og finds materials, uſual- a 


metimes plain, 


etimes plain; aud 
metimes moulded with a Scima 


FE 


ly about 104. & Foot running 
Meaſure; but Workmanſhip — 
ly, is about 84 or 8 d. per 
Ot. 
Pitruvins m2ans the Term 
Faſcia, (as alſo Tenia and Corſa,) 
what we call Plat- Ban 


a half Inch Wall. FACTORS, in Arichmetick, 
But this Way of facing Tim- is a Name given to the Multi- 
ber Buildings is not a approved of, plicand and Multiplicator, be- 


cauſe they do facere produdtiem, 
i. e. make or conſtitute the Pro- 
duct. 5 

F ACTUM, in Arithmetick, 

the Produ of two Quantities 
multiplied by each other. 

F EATHER - EDG'D Boards 
or Planks, ate ſuch as are thicker 
on one Side than the other. 

T FELLING of Timber. See 


Tine 
| FENCING = with Pales : As 
Patin with three Rails, cleft 
ales Rails, and Poſts, cleaving 
and ſettin up, is uſually done at 
35. 64. the Rod, reckoning the 
telling of the Timber iuto the 
argain ; "but then their Mate- 
rials are laid down to their 
Hands. 
8 wi th fi ngle Rails and 
ofts, together with felling, clea- 
he "And ſetting up, is uſually 
done at 8 d. or 104. the Rod; 
but then alſo their Materials 
muſt be laid down to their 
Hauds, that they may have no 
ing. ft 31 


Some ay, that . they have 


known it done for 4d. 54. or 
6 4. per Rod, felling, cleaving, 


and ſetting up; ;. but then it is 


when the Fruce is croſs a Field, 


or the like, where the Poſt Holes 

may be eafily dug, (and when 

Prexty many Rods are to be done 
ogether, and the Materials are 
q laid down to their Hands 
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. 
* 


F E 
and not in Gaps in Hedges, and 
the like, where the Digging is 
hard Work, and but a little at a 
Place; for in ſuch Work it is 
worth 8 4. 10 d. or 15. the Rod. 
EENCE WALLS, are Walls 
of Brick or Stone, made about 
Gardens, c. X14 
FES TON, an Ornament or 
Garland of Flowers, Fruits, and 
Leaves, intermix'd or twiſted to- 


gether; They wereantiently much 
uſed at the Gates of Temples, 
Where Feaſts or ſolemn Rejoy- 
 Ccings were held; or at any other 
Places where marks of publick 
Joy and Gaiety were deſired ; as 
on Triumphal Arches, Tourns- 
res 5 
FESTOO 
e. à Decoration uſed by Ar- 
chitects, Painters, Joiners, & c. 
to entich their Works. It con- 
you of a String or Column of, 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leayes ty- 
ed together, ſomewhat bi 
in the Middle, and extended by 
the two Extremes; beſides which 
the main Part which falls down 
in an Arch, two leſſer. Parts 
hang perpendicularly: See the 
| . N 3 
Feſtoons are now chiefly uſed 
in Friezes, and other. vacant 
laces, which require to be fill'd 
5 n 


adorn'd. 


* 


This Ornament is made in 
mitation of the Feſtoont, or long 
Cluſters of Flowers, which the 


gular, [rregul 


Nis, in Architecture, 
and partly by crooke 


_ Circle, 


Tranſderſum 


4 Te * 2 F 
4 22 * 
0 5 
> 
F 1 » 
on 


Antients placed 


| Pn the Doors © 
their Temples, k 77, on feſtival 
ccaſions. | 


" FIGURE. is the. Surfacg or 
terminating Extremes of a Body. 
Fare alſo ſignifies all Repre- 
ſentations or Images of Things 
in Sculpture, Prints, e. 
Figure, in Geometry, fignifics 
a Surface inclos'd, 'or . circum- 


ſcribed with one or more Lines; 
as Circles 


Ellipſes, Triangles, 
Squares, Polygons, &&e. 
Figures are either reQilineal 
or curvilineal, or mix d, accord- 
ing as the Perimeter conſiſts of 
Right Lines, Curve Lines, or 
Z 
Redilineal Figures are thoſe 
which have their Extremities all 
Right Lines, as Triangles, Qua- 
drilaterals, c. Polygons Re- 
. : 
Curvilimeal Figures are ſuch 
as have their Extremities crook- 
ed; as Circles Elliples, &c, 
Mix Figures are ſuch as are 
bounded partly by * Lines, 
| "ones ; as 
4 . Semi-Circle, Segment of a 
e. 
| Flas 5 zres, or Plane Sur- 
faces, are ſuch as are terminated 


ſt og bounded- by Right Lines 
on : , | 4 5 i 
JS A Regular Figure, is that 


which is equilateral and equi- 
Wh... SS * 
An Irregalar Figare, is that 
which is not both, 
Figure, in Conic Sections, at- 
cording to Apollonins, is the ReQ- 
angle under the Lata Rectum & 
„ in the Hyberbola 
and Ellipſis. KS 


Figure of the Diameter, the 
Rectangle under any Diameter 


and 


;\vFs$# 4 
4 
\ 


A WTR 


| lette, 


FI 


and its p Parameter is in 
the Ellipfis and Wo Log call- 
ed the Figure of that Diameter. 
 Fgure, in Painting and De- 
ſigning, is the Lines and Colours 
that Form the Repreſencation'of 
a Man, or other Animal: 3 
F. ure, in in Akefirectute, Kc. 
ſignifies the N 3 — of 
ings made ib Hd Matter, as 
Statues, e. 
Fighres in Atihmetick; -are 
the nine Digits, or numerical 
Characters, . 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7.8, 9,0; 
or thoſe by 5 ambers are 
ex reſſed or written, © 
ILLET Fin tete a 
FILET 5 little ſquare Mem- 
ber, or Ornament, or Moulding, 
uſed in divers Places, and upon 
divers Occaſions; but generally 
as a Corona or Crowning | over 
a greater Moulding, 
he Fillet is the ſaſne that is 
by the * 
Mella; by the French, Reglet; 
and by others Band, and Bande- 


Fillet, in Painting, « Gitding; 
Sec. is a little 65 * or Reglet 
of Leaf Gold drawn over ſome 
Mouldings ; or on the Edges of 
Frames, likely: De, eſpecially 
when painted White by Way of 
Enrichment. + 
FINISHING, with Archi- 
teas, 697. is frequently uſed of 
a Crowning, Acroter, Fc. raiſed 
over a Piece of Building, to ter- 
a and, Bei , or compleat- 


FIR STONE, a ſort of 
Stone called alſ6 Ry ygate-Staxe, 
of the Name of the Place from 


| Whence it _is-Chiefy brov * be- 
| very 500d for Fire- earths, 
News, be Oves, Se. - 


Ken Liſta, or 


F L 


As to the Price of Fire- Svowe, 


* of it are uſuall Up pig 44. 


per Foot, and Chimney- 
Cornce Stones at 205. per Pair; 


and Blocks for ſetting up Cop- 


pers, each being about three Feet 


long, one and a half broad, and 


eight or nine Inches thick, at 
67. 8 4. per Piece. 
FLE 


lowiſh Colour, brought from 
Flanders 125 much uſed Nh 
paving Var Stables, c. be- 


— much bester And ſtronger, 


than common Bricks. 

Theile ſix Inches 
and a quarter in 2 two 
and à half in Breadth, and one 
and a quarter thick- Now al- 
lowing one Fourth of an luch 
for th bl Joint, 72 of them will 
pave a Vard fquare ; but if th 
be ſet T then a Yard 
ſquare Will require 100. 

eſe Bricks” are uſually ſold. 

for 2 5, per Hundred. 


FLIGHT of a Stair-Caſe. - 


See STAIR-CasE. H 
WALLS. 
FLOOR, in r 


the Underſide of the Room, or 
that Part whereon we walk. | 
Floors are of ſeveral Sorts ; 


ſome of Earth, ſome of Brick, 


ſome of Stone, and ſome of 
Wood. | 

Carpenters , by - the Word 
Hloor, underſtand as well the 
fram'd Work of Tiniber, as the 
Boarding over it. 


Earthen Floors are commonly 


made of Loam, and ſometimes 


(for Floors to make Malt 9 of 


Lime and Brook my and 
+1. Aa , 


ISH BRICKS, a neat 
ſtrong Sort of Bricks, of a yel- 
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II 
Duſt, or Anvil-Duſt from the 
We 11 Men 
FLOORING... a.. rural Sort 


of Work, by hieb m this 
Pla are pot meant Hloors Jaid 
with ds, or Planks, but 


fuqch as, are uſed, in plain Coun- 
Hebie 


t itations, and the Manner 
of making them. 


Take two Thirds f Lime, 
and one, of Coal, Aſnes well- 
ſikted, With. a ſmal! Quantity of 


loamy,.Clay.;,, mix. the, Whole 


that you intend to uſe, together, 
and tempęr it well with Water; 
making it up into a Heap, let it 
lie a Week or een Days in which 
Time it will mellow and digeſt: 


Then temper it well over again, 
and be ſure that your Quantity 


of Water does not exceed, but 


rather that it may obtain a mel- 
low Softneſs: and Toughnetfs 
from Labour : Then heap it up 


again for three or four Days, and 
repeat the Tempering yery high, 


till it becomes ſmooth and yield - 
in, tough and glewy, 
Then the Ground being le- 


2 y * * * 
* <"F. =? 
F ＋ 
— 
o : 


Floor. with the Stuff three or four 
Inches. thick, ſmooth. and even, 
Which avill cement, become hard, 
ſtrong, und durable, being done 


in a hot und dry Seaſon; good 


for Cattages, Barns, and other 
ſmall =» IAA a | 

But if any would have more 
beautiful Hort than theſe, they 
muſt lay their Mors even, ſmooth, 


and fine, either with the firſt or 
laſt mentioned Flaorizg ; then take 
Lime made of; Rag+Stones, . 


temper:it with a little Whites 4 
Eggs, the more Eggs the better, 
to a very high pitch, with which 
cover your about a quarter 
or half an Inch thick, before 
the e e vp too dry 

that they may well incorporate 
together: This being well done, 
and thoraughly dry, if ſome- 
times rubbed over with Mops or 
Cloths, with a little Oil thereon 

it will look very beautiful an 

tranſparent, as if it were polliſn- 

ed Metal or Glaſs, provided the 
Eggs and Lime were thorough! 
tempered, and otherwiſe well 


yelled, lay your Floor there with performed. 


about two and a half, or three 
Inches thick, making it ſmooth 
With a Trowel : The hotter the 
Seaſon is, the better; and when 


it is thoroughly dry'd, it will F 


continue Time out of Mind. 
This makes the deſt Floors for 
Honſes, eſpecially for Malt- 


Houſes ; but as for thoſe who 
cannot get theſe Materials, or go 
to the Charge of them, they H 
may take of clayey Loam and 


with a ſinal) Quantity of Coal 


Aſhes, if they can be had, and 


temper theſe after the aforemen- 


pioned Manner; and lay the 


| Wy” ! 
Sir Hugh Plat gives us a Re- 
5 for making an artificial 
Compoſition where with to make 
ſmooth, glittering,” and bard 
ors ; and which may alſa 
ſerve for plaſtering of Walls. 
os — ay Clay — 2 
peted together, he ſays, makes 
the fineſt Floor in he World ; 
and that this Mixture laid in any 
bor or Wall, will become 2 
very ſtrong and binding Sub- 


new ſoft Horſe· Dung one Third, ſtance. 2 
For Brick and Stone Floors, 


ſee PAviNG... | i 
Concerning Boarded Floors, it 
is to be obſefved, that the Car- 
e 


Balk; then on the firſt Side they 


would ſwell 


F I. 
never Floor their Rooms 


with Boards, till the Carcaſe of 


the Houſe is ſet up, and alſo is 
incloſed with Walls, leſt the Wea- 
ther ſhould wrong the Fhoring; 


et they generally tough · plane the 
Boards or Flooring > they 
in any thin elle about the 
Bui ding, that they may ſet them 
by to ſeaſon, which is done as 
follows: They lean them one by 
one om end aſlant, with N 
of the Board againſt a | 
ſomewhat higher than half the 
Length of the Board, and then 
they. ſet another Board in. the 
ſame Poſture on the other Side 
of the Balk, ſo that the Boards 
croſs one another above - the 


ſet another Board in the ſame 
Poſture, and on the ſecond Side 
another, and ſo proceeding. al- 
ternately, till the whole Num- 
ber of ds is thus ſet on- 
'The Boards being ſet up in 
this Poſture, there is left a 8 
of the Thickneſs of a Board all 
the Length of the Boards, but 
juſt where they croſs one an- 
other, for the Air to paſs through 
to dry and ſhrink them; but they 
are ſet under ſome covered Sh 
that neither the Rain nor Sun 
may come at them : For, if they 
fhould be wetted with Rain, that 
them iuſtead of 
ſhrinking them; and if the Sun 
ſhould thine very hot upon them, 
it would dry them ſo faſt, that 
they will ſplit or crack, which 
is * they call tearimg, or 


| * is alſo Mother Way of 
drying and ſeaſoning Boards for 
Floors, viz. by laying them flat 


* 


FL 


upon three or four. Balks, each 
Board about the Breadth of a 


| Board aſunder the whole Length 


of the Balks ; then they lay an- 
other Lay of Boards athwart the 
laſt, and fo till they have laid 
them all after this Manner; ſo 
that in this Poſition they alſo lie 
hollow, for the Air to play be- 
tween them. | nit 

Of meaſuring Floors : Boarded 
Floors are uſually meaſured by 
the Square, (of co ſuperficial 


Feet, ) by multiplying the Length 
of the Room in Feet by the 


Breadth in Feet, and the Product 
is the Content in Feet; then the 
Chimney-Ways and Well-Holes 


for Stairs are meaſured by them« 


ſelves, and their Content in Feet 
is deducted from the whole Con- 
tent; and afterwards cut off two 


Figures from the Remainder on 
the right Hand, and what re- 
mains on the left Hand is Squares, 


and what are cut off are odd 
Feet of the Content of the Floor- 
ing in that Room. 8 
The Price: Mr. Ving ſays, 
the Framing of Floors in ordinary 
Buildings is worth ſeven or eight 
Sbillings per Squate, and in great 
Buildings ten or eleven 1 
Some Szſſex Wotkmen tay, 
that they uſually have but four 
Shillings per Square for framing 
Floors | in ordinary Buildings; 
and that if they frame the Joiſts 
the whole Depth of the Girder, 
and pay for ſawing the Timber, 
they have nine or. ten Shillings 
per Square. | 
Mr. Leybourn- ſays the Price 
of laying (i. e. boarding) of Hor, 
is various, according to the Good- 
neſs of the Stuff, from twelve 


hne 


J 
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oth — on . : £7 we 


break 


'. - fer £1 loors running 


The] e Manner of Fran 
, x bi re# 


if it de in 


PL 


Dat it the Builder himſelf finds 

the Boards, the common Allow- 

Joining, and 

laying of Boards by four or five 
q 


ance for planing, 


Shilling s per "beſides 
Nails; of which 200 is a com- 
petent Allowance for one Square 
of Flooring. © 

Some Laer Workmen Rau 


| AG will Jo Deal 2 braded, 


oints broken at every 


rel or Joi Boards, for three' 
Shilli per Square; and if they 
int at every Board, then 


fix Shillings, and others fay fix 
Shillings and: eight Pence, or ſeven 


1 Square. 


licewiſe ſays tags, Pla 


man fi all, 0 was one 
Shilling an 
but the working Part only is 
worth four Pence, five Pence, 
or ſix Pence per Vatd. 


with the Names 7 each Mem: 


1. The” Thickneſs of the Wall 


' Wy Lintel, or Wall-Plate, | 
Timber Work, then a 


s-Summer, 
2. The Summer. 


3. The Girders kame into 
the Summer. | 


1 the Joins. 
5 Triomen for the Chimney- 


To W for the Stair-Caſe, 
or Well-Hole for the Stairs. 


See the Plate. 

FLUIlDIIX is the State or 
Affection of Bodies, which de- 
notes or renders them fluid, and 
is directly oppoſite to F — 
or 3 


- 
* \ 
J Ty 
. 
I — 


Idea of the 


ork- 


four Pence per Yard; 


'- Solid. 


«Floor, 


T.-L. 
It is diſtioguiſhed from Liqui- 
dity and Humidity, in that the 

felt, is abſolute, and 


the Pr 8 ontained in the 


Thing itſelf"; "whereas that of 
the latter gh relative, 'ahd implies 


wetting or adheri ring; i. e. ſome- 


what oat ives it the Senſation 

0 Blom . ot ee el and 
ch w ave ence 

but föt out 8 ess 
Thus melted N ie, 2 

even _Smoak, 4 Flan e itſe 

are fluid Bodies, nor uid 

ones, ad bbs Parts bly rm dall 

Y 


wh, t leaving 


are Bodies * 
Parts ate bht weakly 18 
their to! og], oleh on being in 


3 eaſure pre _ 
dme al Cauſe; in which 
Senſe a 


| Flnid is oppoſite to a 
Si 155 Newton defines a 
aid to be that whoſe 
Parts we 8 to the ſmalleſt Force 


imprels'q, and by yielding are ea- 


ily moved among each other. 
Fluid. Fy either natural, as 
Witer, y, Se. or "afti- 
mal, 4s bod. ilk, Urine, &&c, 
or fititious, as Wines, Drinks, 
Spirits, Oils, &c. 
The Kuowledge of the pro- 
D of Huidi being of uſe in 
raulicks, or the conductin 
of Water, 1 hal) here give ſome 
Laws of Fluids i in that diene. 


| Hydrawlic Laws of” Fluids. 


1. The Velocity of a Hui 28 
Water moved by the Pre * 


of a ſuperincumbent Flaid ; 


Air, is * equal Besch. 2 
2. The 
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=, ling 'are as their Vits- 
cock | 

6. If two Tubes hive equal, 
Apertüres, and e Ne 
tudes, the alitiry af 
diſchar 5 em the NN 

be to om, t 5 
other in . 220008 
ſubduplicate 5 0 of "ihe" In A 
15 18 } 

"if the” ae or two fi 
Tubes Veit And, kgs 
pertures like fe "Snail! 0 
Quantities . Acer Al harged: 
in the ſame T 1 be in a 
Ratio Seu of the lint 
Ratio of the Apertures, and 
the Subduplicate of one of the 
Altitudes. | 
8. If the Altitudes of two 
Tubes be equal, the Water will 
flow out with equal Velocity, 
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the 


ſpiraſiy; but this is 
counted an Abuſe. 


FL. 


They are ſuppoſed, as Vitru- 
vine ſays, to have been firſt in- 
troduced in Imitation of the 


laies of Women's Robes or fo 


arments. | 

The French call them Channel- 
lares, i. e. (hapnellings, as be- 
ing Excavations ; and we call 
them Flutes, or Flutings, as bear- 
ing ſome Reſemblance to the 


muſical Inſtrument called a Hate. in 
They are chie f affected in the 


Tonic Order, where they had 
their firſt Riſe ; though indeed 
they are uſed in all the richer 

rders, as the Corinthian and 
Compoſite, but ſeldom in the Do- 
ric, and ſcarce ever in the Tuſ- 
can. 


Each Column has 24 Flates, 


and eachFlate is hollow'd in ex- 
aQtly. a Quadrant of a Circle; 


but the Doric has but 20. 


Between the Flazes ate little 


8 that ſeparate them, which 


itravis Calls Strie, and we 


Lifts ; though in the Doric the 


"Elutes are frequently made to 


Join to one another, without any 
intermediate Space at all, the 


Liit being ſharpened off to a thin 
Edie, which forms a Part of 
ea | | 


each Flure. | 
Vignola determines the Depth 


of the Flutes by taking the Angle 


of the equilateral Iriangle for 
. 


Vitravius deſcribes the Depth 


from the Middle of the Square, 


whole Side is the Breadth of the 


Flute: Which latter Method 


makes them deep. | 

Some Columns have Flute: 
that go winding round the Shaft 
rather ac- 


one of whoſe Sides is the 


- 
The Hates or Striæ art fre- 
quently filled up with .a promi- 


nent or ſwelling Ornament; 
metimes plain, in Form of a 
Staff or Reed, and ſometimes a 
little carved or enriched, in Imi- 
tation of 2 Rope, or otherwiſe ; 
and therefore called Rudenture, 
or Cabling, and the Columns 
that are thus enrich d, Cable Co- 
muS., FR | ” ; 
Tnis is moſt often done in the 
Corinthian Order ; the Cablings 
or Fillings 8 commence from 
about. one Third of the Height 
of the Column, reckoning from 
85 Baſe, mg 8 _ ed 4 
the Capital, that. i ey begi 
and — wich the ind n of 
the Column. J 
| * of the Dorie Column, 
M. Le Clerc ſays; ought not to 
exceed 20, which is the Number 
obſerved by Vignola. . 
Palladio indeed has 24; but 
they appear too {lender for this 
Order. 1 
Theſe ſhould always be ſo diſ- 
poſed, as that there may be one 
to ſtand ful! in the Middle of the 
Column. 
. Vignola determines their Depth 
by an equilateral Triangle, ha- 
Ner- of its Angles in the 
Middle of the Hatingg. 
Vitruvius will have the Depth 
to be the Middle of a Square, 
idth 
of the Flating ; which laſt muſt 
indeed be the deeper of the two. 
Sometimes the Flutings are 
made flat, and are called Facettes; 
but theſe never have ſo good an 
Effect as the others, and for that 
Reaſon are not ſo much in uſe; 
though it can't be deny'd, 4s 
| at 
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E L. 
that they are more ſuitable to the 


Solidity of the Order. 


He likewiſe adds, that the 
Flutings ought alwrays to begin 
and end in the. Shaft, near the 
Extremity of the Apophyges. 

Whew iy are Flautmgs 8 
the Column, there ought alto t 
be Eggs aud — in the 
Quarter-Round of the Capital, 

even Pearls and Olives in a 
aguette, to be made under 
in lieu of Anulets. 

Theſe Eggs and Olives ought 
to be in the lame Number with 
the Flutings, and to be regularly 
_—— 7 * * 

he Flats | oman 
Order nnn 
the Ionic; but to diſtinguiſh them, 
he makes thoſe of the Compoſite 
flat at Bottom, and only a Mi- 
nate and a quarter deep, but 
twice as much in Width, 

As to the Flutings of the Co- 
rintbhian Order, he ſays, if we 


were only to have regatd to this 


Order, the Flatings of the Ionic 
would ſait it very well; but 
when the two Orders be 
compated together, as wil be 
the Caſe if they are placed over 


one another, then theſe Fueing, 
may eafily 'bave the additional 


Ornaments of a little Fillet run- 


| mg own round. 


When Flatings, ſays he, are 
uſed in Pilaſters, their Number 


ſhould be ſeven on each Side: 


The firſt and laſt of which may 
de a little further from the Angle 
than the reſt ate from each other, 


that the Exttemities ot the Pila- 


ſters may not be too much 

weakened. © 5 
He adds, in ſome old Monu- 

ments we find Pilaſters which 


” 
n * 
\ 
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F Q 


have only fiveFlutings on a Side; 
but then theſe are too large, and 
make the Pilaſters appear little 
and pitiful; and if there were 


nine, they would be too fine and 


lender, even for the moſt deli- 
cate Orders. 

We never, ſays he, make Hu- 
ting s in the Tuſcan Pilaſter ; and 
if by chance we make any in 
the Doric, ( which however is 
very rare,) we leave pretty large 
Spaces next to the Extremities, 
in order to fortify the Angles. 

One may either add a fingle 
Fluting in the ProjeQure or 
Thickneſs of the Pilaſter, or 
leave it quite plain, provided it 
don't exceed ten Minutes in 
Breadth, 2 | 

FLYERS, in Architecture, are 
ſuch Stairs as go ſtraight, and do 
not wind round, nar are its Steps 
made tapering, but the fore and 
back Part of each Stair, and the 
Ends, reſpeQively parallel to one 
another; or the ſecond of theſe 
Flyers (tanding parallel behind 
the firſt, and the third behind the 
ſecond, and fo of the reſt. 

So that if one Flight do not 
carry to your intended Height, 
then there is a broad half Space; 
from thence you begin to fly a- 
gain, with Steps every where of 
the ſame Breadch and Length, as 
before. 

FOCUS, in Geometry and 
Conic Sections, is a Term ap- 

ied to certain Points in the 

arabala, Ellipſis, and Hyper- 
bola, wherein the Rays reflected 
from all Parts of thoſe Curves 
do concur and meet. 
_ FOLIAGE, a Cluſter or Aſ- 
ſemblage of Flowers, Leaves, 

Branches, e. 

| Foliage 


3 F o 
Fi is particulärly uſed for The Cabie or Solid Foot is "Y 
eb pots bus” fe 4 ſame Meafüre in II the three 
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FOOT-PACE,\ is a 
BALF-PACE: Fa 
Stairs, whereon, aff 


art of 
air of 


ſix Steps, you arrive at e h 


Place, where you may take two 
or three Paces before you aſcend 
another Step, by that $.t0 
eaſe the Legs in aſcending the 
reſt of the Steps 
FORN iCATIONi; is anArch- 
or Vaulti 


OUNDA ON is 5 that Part 
of a 4 0 27 "which j 58 under 


Ground, or the Maſs of Stone, 


Brick, e. Which ſa a 
- Buildin ,or upon which ae 


of a uperſltucture WW raiſed 
Or it is the Coffer, or Bed dug 
below the Level of the Ground, 

to raiſe a Building upon; in 
which Senſe, the Foundation ei- 
ther goes to the whole Area 
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or Extent of the Buildin 
when there are to be Mat 
Cellats, or the like; or it is 
drawn in Cuts or Trenches, as 


when. only Walls are to be 


be F 
e e is rl 
ſo much of the W 
Bricklayers Work, as reaches as 
high as the Surface of the 
Ground, and ought always to be 
proportion'd to the Load or 
eight of the Building that it is 
to bear, 
Sometimes the Foundation is 
maſſi ve, and continu'd under the 
whole uilding, as in the an- 


tique Arches and Aqueducts, and | 


ſome Amphitheatres : But it is 
more, uſually in Spaces or Iuter- 
vals, either to avoid Expence, or 


becauſe the Vacuities are at too 


great 
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eat a Diſtance, in which latter 
_ Caſe, they make uſe of inſulated 


Pillars, bound together byArches. 
. Of Digging for, and Laying of 


oundations. 


There are ſeveral Things to be 
well confider'd in laying the 
Foundations of a Building, the 

moſt material of which ate here 
extracted from the beſt Architects 
Antient and Modern. 

That we may fozxd our Ha- 

bitation firmly, requires the ex- 
acteſt Care: For, ſays Sir Heury 
Mooton, if the Foundatis dance, 
"twill marr all the Mirth in the 
Houſe. 

Therefore, ſays that excellent 
Architect, we muſt firſt examine 
the Bed of Earth upon which 

we are to build, and then the 
under Fillings or SubſtruQion, 
as the Antients called it. 

For the former, we have a 
general Precept in Vieruvius, 
twice repeated by him as a Point 
indeed of main Conſequence; 
Subſtructionis Fundationes fodr- 
antur, fi queant inveuiri ad ſoli- 

dum in ſolido: By which, he 


recommends not only a diligent, 


but even jealous Examination 
What the Soil will bear; adviſing 
us not to reſt upon any appear- 
ing Solidity, unteſs the whole 
ould through which we cut, 
have likewiſe been ſolic. 
| But he has no where deter- 
min'd how far we ſhould go in 
this Search, as perhaps depend- 
ing more upon Diſcretion than 
Regularity, according to the 
Weight of the Work. 
But yet Palladio has ventured 
to reduce it to a Rule; and al 
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lows a ſixth Part of the Height 
of the whole Building for the 
Cavaſione, i. e. hollowing or 
under-digging, unleſs there be 
Cellars nnder Ground ; in which 
Caſe, he would have it ſome- 
what lower. See Sir Henry 
Wooton's Elements of Architec- 
ture. | 

| Palladio alfo lays down ſeve- 
ral Rules to know if the Earth 
be firm enough for the Foxnda- 
tion, (without artificial Helps,) by 
Obſervations , from the digging 
of Wells, Ciſterns, and the like, 
(which he would have to be 
done in the firſt Place) and from 
Herbs growing there, if there be 
ſuch as uſually ſpring up in firm 
Ground; alſo if a great Weight 
be thrown on the Ground, it 
neither ſounds nor ſhakes; or if 
a Drum being ſet onthe Ground, 


or lightly touch's, . it does not 


reſound again, nor ſhake the Wa- 
ter in a Veſſel ſet near it. T beſe, 
fays he, are Signs of firm 
Ground But the beſt Way to 
diſcover the Nature of the Soil, 
is to try it with an Tron Crow, 
404 by Wen Degen ſuch as is 
Wen- Diggers. | 

ArchiteQs ought to uſe the 
utmoſt Diligence in this Point; 
for, of all the Errors that may 
happen in building, thoſe are the 
molt pernicious, which are com- 
mitted in the Foundation; becauſe 


they bring with them the Ruin 


of the whole Building ; nor can 
they be amended without very 
great Difficulty. 
Forndations are either na- 
tural, or artificial: Natural, as 
when we build on a Rock, or 
very ſolid Earth; in which Caſe, 
we need not ſeek for any _— 
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ther Strengthening : For theſe, 


without Digging, or other ar- 
Helps, are of them- 


tificial H 
ſelves excellent Foundations, and 


moſt fit to uphold the greateſt 


Buildings. : 

But it the Ground be ſandy or 
marſhy, or have lately been dug, 
in ſuch Caſe, Recourſe muſt be 
had to Art. In the former Caſe, 
the Architect muſt adjuſt the 
Depth of the Foundation by the 
Height, Weight, Sc. of the 


| — A fixth Part of the 


whole Height is looked upon as 
a Medium; and as to Thickneſs, 
double that of the Width of a 
Wall is a good Rule. 

If you build upon, moſſy and 
looſe Earth, then you maſt dig 
till you find found Ground. 

his ſound "Ground (fit to 
uphold a Building) is of divers 
Kinds; (as Alberti well obſerves, ) 
in ſome Places 'tis ſo hard, as 
hardly to be cut with Iron, in 


other Places very tiff, in ther 


Places blackiſh, in®others whi- 


tiſh, (which is accounted the 


the weakeſt,) in others like 
Chalk, and in others ſandy; but 
of all theſe, that is the beſt 


that requires moſt Labour in 


cutting .or digging, and when 
=" does not diſolve into 
irt. 3 & 


If the Earth to be built on is 


very ſoft, as in Mooriſh Grounds, 
or ſuch that the natural Founda- 


tion cannot be truſted, then you 
Oak, wes called by the Antients, but 
whoſe Length muſt be the 


muſt get good Pieces of 


Breadth of the Treach, or about 
two Foot longer than the Breadth 
of the Wall: Theſe muſt be laid 
croſs the Foundation, about two 


Feet aſunder, and — well 
lanks 


ramm'd down, lay long 
Vox. I. 
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upon them; which Planks need 
not lie ſo broad as the Pieces are 
long, but only about four Inches 
of a Side wider than the Baſis ot 
Foot of the Wall is to be, and 
pinn'd or ſpik'd down to the 
Pieces of Oak on which they lie. 

But if the Ground be ſo very 
bad, that this will not do, then 
you muſt provide good Piles of 
Oak of ſuch a Length as will 
reach the good Ground, and 
whoſe Diameter mult de about 
one twelfth Part of their Length. 
Theſe Piles muſt be forced or 
drovedown with a Commander, 
or a Machine or Engine for that 


- Purpoſe, and mult be placed as 


cloſe as one can ſtand by ano- 
ther; then lay long Planks upon 
them, and ſpike or, pin them 
down faſt, | | 

But if the Ground be faulty, 
but here and there a Place, and 
the reſt of the Ground be good, 
you may turn. Arches over theſe 
looſe Places, which will dif- 
charge them of the Weight. 

You muſt not forget to place 
the Piles not only under the 
outer Walls, but alſo under the 
inner Walls that divide the 
Building; for if theſe ſhould 
ſink, it would be a Means to 
make the outer Wall crack, and 
ſo ruin the whole Building. 

Having thus far conſider'd the 


Bed of Earth on which the Build- 


ing is to be erected, we ſhall next 
conſider the Subſtruction, as. it 


the Moderns generally call it the 

Foundation. s 
This is the Ground-Wark of 
the whole Edifice which muſt 
ſaſtain the Walls, and is a kind 
of Artificial, as the other was 
Natural: As to which, theſe 
Bb Things 


FO 
Things that follow, are the moſt 


neceſlary to be obſervꝰd. 
Firſt, That the Bottom may 
be exactly level; therefore lay a 
Platform of good Board. 
Secondly, That the loweſt 
Ledge or Row be, all of Stone, 
(the broader the better,) laid cloſe- 
ly without Mortar; which is a 
general Caution for all Parts of 
a Building that are contiguous to 
Board or. J imber; becauſe Lime 
and Wood are utter Enemies to 
one another; and if unfit Con- 
finers any where, then a. are 
more eſpecially ſo in the Fun- 
dation. TREE | £ 
_ Thirdly, That the Breadth of 
the Subſtruction be at eat dou- 
ble the Breadth of the Wall that 
is to be raiſed upon it. 


But even in this Cafe, Art 


ought to give way to Diſcretion; 
and the Subſtruction may, be 
made either broader or narrower, 
according as the Goodneſs of 
the Ground, and the Ponderoſity 
of the Edifice requires. 

. Foarthly, That the Foundation 
be made to diminiſh as it riſes, 
but yet ſo, that 'there may be as 
much left on the one Side as the 
other; ſo that the Middle of that 
above may be perpendicularly 

over the Middle of that below: 
Which ought in like manner to 
be obſerved in diminiſhing the 
Walls above Ground; for by this 
Means, the Building will be- 
come much ſtronger thafl it 
would be, if the Diminutian 
were made any other Way. 

NMfibh, That you ought never 


to build upon the Ruins of an 
old 313 unleſs you are 


well aſſured of its Depth, and 


. that its Strength is ſuſhicient to 
bear the Buildiug. A 
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Laſtly, There is a curious 
Precept in the Writings of tome 
Jo Arropiteds, _ 1 
tones in the Foundation ho 

Wy kd as they naturally lay in 
tne 2uarry ; they ſuppoſing them 
to 22 moſt Strength in their 


natpral Poſition. 
1 "Thi Precept is generally ob- 


ery d by all good modern Ar- 
tiſts, not only in the Foundation, 
but alſo in all the Parts of the 
Superſtructure; and that for a 
better Reaſon than that bare Con- 
jecture, viz. becauſe they find 
the Stones to have à cleaving 
Grain, or that they are ſubje& to 
cleave that Way of the Stone 
that lay horizontally - in the 
Quarry: And for that Reaſon, if 
the horizontal Poſition of the 
Stones in the Quarry ſhould be 
laced vertically in the Build- 
ing, the ſuper-incumbent Weight 


would be apt to cleave them, 
and fo render the Building rui- 


nous For, as it has been ob- 
ſerv'd by ÞBbilip D*Qrme, the 
Breaking or Vielding of a Stone 
in the Foundation, although it 
ſhould be but the Breadth of the 
Back of a Knife, it will make a 
Cleft of more than half a Foot 
ig the Fabrick aloft. See Szone- 

ed, and Face of a Stone, / 

la ſome Places they found the 
Peers of Bridges, and other 
Baildings neat the Water, on 


' Sacks of Wool laid like Ma- 


traſſes, which being well preſs'd 
and greaſy, will never give way 
nor rot in Water, 


How to value Foundations. 


Mr. Phillips tells us there are 
ſeveral Ways of valuing Founda- 
tions, or Ground · Plots of Houſes. 

Firſt, 


. fiderations; which 


TS) -.. 
Firſt, Some value Buildings 


by their Length or Breadth to- 
wards the Street, reckoning eve- 


ry Foot in Front to be owed | 


5, 6, 8, or 105. yearly, accord- 
ing to the Street or 

and in; and this yearly Value 
they reckon at twenty Years Pur- 
chaſe,; and at thoſe Rates, every 
Foot in Front is worth 4, 5, 6, 
8, or 100. 

But this is a very uncertain 
— by reaſon of the great 
* 3 in the Deptn of Hou- 


„Ec. 
Secondly, Others value Foun- 
dations by their Length and 
Bread th, and meaſure them by the 
Foot, reckoning every Foot to 
be worth 3, or 4s. But this 
Method is as uncertain and fal- 
lible as the other. | 
For Ground being ſcarce and 
deur in the City of London, Ec. 
each Foot of it there, may in 
tome Places, be worth 8 or 105. 
Which in other Places of it ſhall 
not be worth half ſo much, and 
in the Country not half a Far- 
thing, though you reckon Land 
at 20s. per Acre, and twenty 
'Years Purchaſe; for at that 
Rate, it is worth but one Penny 
per Yatd, and every Yard con- 
tains nine Feet. | 
Thirdly, But a certain Author 
( vix. Mr. ¶ ing) preſcribes a more 
certain and general Way of va- 
luing theſe Foundations; which 
is by getting a true and indiffe- 
rent Eſtimate of the yearly Rent 
the Houſes formerly went at, at a 
moderate Rack-Rent, without 
any Abatement or Diminution 
of it by Fines, or any other Con- 
ing known, 
you may reckon the true Value 


of theſe Foundations to be four, 


lace they 
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ſive, or ſix Vears e ac 
cording to the ſaid yearly Rent 
that is, about the third Part of 
the whole Worth or Purchaſe of 
the Fee- Simple bf the Houle. 

But in order to make a more 
exact Judgment and Valuation of 
the true Worth of Foundations, 
it will be beſt co diſtribute them 
into three Sorts, reckoning the 
firſt and loweſt Sort of Houſes, 
Which yield leaſt Rent, at four 
Years Purchaſe; the ſecond Sort, 
which yield a moderate Rent, at 
five Years Purchaſe; and the 
third Sort, which yield the largeſt 
Rent, at fix Years Purchaſe. 

Mr. Wing attempts to demon- 
ſtrate, that this Way of valuing 
Foundations is better, and to be 


preferred to any other. 


The Foundations of Bridget. 


Of all the Antients (ſays M. 
Gautier) in Architecture, who. . 
have given us any Rules for the 
founding of Bridges, Scamozz: 
is the only one that has ſaid any 
Thing to the Purpoſe. 

He tells us, that the Founda- 
tions are laid atter different Man- 
ners. | 

The firſt is by \enclofing all 
round the Space of Ground you 
would build upon, by Dams 
made with Piles ſet deep in the 
Ground in double Rows, well 
ſtrengthened and bound together 
with croſs Picces and Cords, and 
filling the vacant Spaces between 
them with Chalk or other earthy 
Matter. 

This being dove; the Water 
mult be empty'd out, and the 
Foundation digged according to 
the Quality of the Ground, 
driving Gown Piles, if it be ne- 
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ceſſary; upon which the Walls 
of the Foundation muſt be laid. 
But this Method is onl: 
1333 in building on ſuc 
ivers where the Water is nei- 
ther very rapid, hor very deep. 
The ſecond is done by laying 
the Foundation on Grate-Work, 
Rafts of ſtout Oak well bound 
together and made faſt at the Sur- 
face of the Water with Cables 
or Machines, and building upon 
them large Quarters 'of Stone 
cramp'd together, and joined 
with good Mortar or Cement, 
and afterwards letting them de- 
ſcend ſoftiy by thoſe Cables and 
achines perpendicularly to the 
Bottom of the Water; as he 
ſays, Was done in the Time of 
the Emperor Claudius, at the 
Port of Oſtia; and as Draguet 
Reys did in the laſt Age at Con- 
ſtantinople, in the fine Moſque 
that he built upon the Sea. This 
Manner requires a good Bottom, 
equal ind very even. 
The third is by drawing off a 
or the greateſt Part of the Wa- 
ter of the River into ſome other 
Place or by digging it ano- 
ther Bed, or 2 
deep Ditches; in which, ſays he, 
teat Diligence miſt be uſed, to 
aveall'the Materials ready, and 
to have Workmen enough rea- 
dy, ſufficient to compleat it in a 
ſhort Time; io the End that the 
Maſonry may be well confirm'd 
and ſettled befote there is a Ne- 
cefſity to let the River into its 
former Bed. % 1 1 
The laſt Method, which is 
that which Scamozzi ſays, he 
believes Trajan made aſe of in 
building a Bridge over the Da- 
mube, is to dig a new Bed for the 
River, in a Place which ſeems, as 
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it were, to meet itſelf, after ha- 
ving made a great Elbow or 
Compaſs about; which being 
done, the Bridge may be built 
with Eaſe, and that dry-ſhod, in 


that Place. And when the 
Bridge has been well ſettled, to 
open the Paſſage of the Current 
at the two Ends, 3 — tlie 
Bed up with ſtrong Banks or 
Moles, and ſo the River will 
take to its old Courſe again; 
this, ſays he, is the ſureſt Me- 
thod of all. e 

To lay the Foundation of the 
Piers of a Bridge, if the Earth 
be ſoft, it muſt be piled, after 
as much of it has been carried 
away as can well be. The 


ſumeè is to be done, if it be 
Sand or Gravel; which muſt be 


dig out as deep as ;can be, all 
round about, to a reaſonable Di- 


ſtance; which muſt be ſurround- 


ed with pofnted' Piles or Stakes 
well faſtened to. one another, fil- 
ling the Spaces between Pile 
and Pile. with Chalk or ſolid 
Earth well tammed in; which 
will for a Time, hinder the Cur- 
rent from waſhing away the Piles 
andSand, and ruining the Work. 
The Piles ' ovighr to be made 
tapering from Top to Bottom; 
the Arches unequal in Number, 
and carried up higher than the 
higheſt Inundation. The Archi- 
tecture of — 'ought to be 
plain and ruſtic 2 
. "'Scamozz# © afterwards gives 
the Defign of his fine Bridge 
of Stone, and another of Car- 
pentty. The Profile of this 


1 


laſt may be ſeen in Monſieur 
De La Hire's Treatiſe of Car- 
perry. Bids 

M. Blogdel relates the Method 
he made uſe of in laying. the 
FRF 6 4 Foundation 
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Foundation of the Bridge of 
Xaintes, which he cauſed to be 
built over the Charante. | 


The ancient Bridge had been 
born down, it having been built 


'on Potters Earth or Clay, and. 
' piled, ſo that the Swelling of 


the Foundation had raiſed the 
Piles, and threw downthe Bridge. 
The Piles, by the Swelling of 
the Clay, ſtarted out above a 
Foot higher than the Level of 
the reſt. ; | 

The Plummets went into this 
oF. to the Depth of ſixty Feet, 
made with a large Borer, the 
Arms of which were of Iron 
each three Feet in Length, and 
well jointed one into another 
with good Pins. | 

After they had cauſed it to be 
dug ſeven Feet below the Bot- 
tem of the Water, all the Work 
being counterguarded and en- 
compaſſed with a good Dam, 


and the Hollownelſs rak'd level, 


then a Grate-Work of good 


. Oaken Wood was laid all over 


the Foundation, of twelve or 
fourteen Inches in Thickneſs, 
and ſquare , the whole Length 
and Breadth- of the Bolling, 
not only that Part that was piled, 
but alſo rhe Opening or Space 
between the Piers and Abutments 
of the Bridge, or the void Spa- 
—_— | 

The Chambers of the Grille 
or Grate-Work, filled with good 
Quarters of hewn Stone, and the 
upper Part covered with Planks 
of five or ſix Inches thick, well 
faſtened on with Pins all over 
the Grate-Work. - Afterwards, 


upon this Work: of Carpentry, - 


is laid a Foundation of Maſonty 


. five Foot thick, all level, with 
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good hewn Stones well faſtened 


together with Cramp-Irons. 
pon this flat Foundation of 


five Feet thick, the Piers are 


erected; which for the firſt Year 
are brought no higher than the 
Impoſts, to the End that they 
may ſettle well during the Win- 
ter. 
M. Blonde] makes it appear, 
that whatever Precautions Ar- 
chitects take to ſecure their 
Works by good Foundationt, yet 
they are very conjectural and un- 
certain. N 
He in this compares an Ar- 
chite& to a Phyſician, who pro- 
ceeds only upon Conjectures. 
For who can venture to ſay, 
ſays he, that building upon a 
Foundation of Conſiſtence, as it 
appears to him to be, that he ſhall 
not meet with ſoft or bad Ground 


underneath; which the Weight 


of the Building will preſs down 
and ſink into, and by that Means 
be overturn'd. 

Upon this Occaſion, ſays M. 
Gautier, I can give an Example that 
happen'd in one of the Iſles of 
Oleron, or Rhe, where the King 
cauſing Fortifications to be built, 
one Face of the Wall ſunk, or 
fell down, notwithſtanding it 
was built on a Bank of Rock; 
becauſe it had a Hollow under- 
neath, which could not be, or 


was not diſcovered. 


M. Blondel relates in*Confir- 
mation of what he has ſaid, that 
the vaſt Walls of the Church of 


Val de Grace, ſank in on one Side, 


though built upon a good Fun- 
dation; becauſe there were under - 
neath large Hollows which had 
been made in former Times, for 
taking out of Stones ſome Fa- 
Bb 3 thoms 
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thoms lower, there having deen 


a y 1 there. 
25 ichael Auge Bonarote cauſed 
the Foundation of the Dome of 
St. Peter's at Rome to be laid 
with all the Precautions imagi- 
nable. But for all that, this 
Work did gap or ſplit, which 
they cured 4 
with a Hoop of Iron of an ex- 
traordinary Breadth and Thick- 
neſs, which colt above 100000 
Crowns. | 
It is ſuppoſed, that this Frac- 
ture in the Dome is an Effect of 
the Waters of a ſubterraneous 
Source, from a Spring which 
runs down from the high Moun- 
taias of the Vatican and Jauicu- 


lus, which have waſhed the Fonn- 


dations. of this huge Edifice. So 
that according to theſe, Exam- 
ples, no Body can be anſwer- 
able for the Foundations of a 
Building. _ | 

The Corderie of Rochefort, the 
Defign of M. Blondel, is in 
Length two hundred and ſixteen 


Toiles, not compriſing the Pa- 


villions that ate at the two Ends, 
and four Toiſes, the Breadth be- 
tween the Walls, to two Stories, 
built upon a Grillage, or Grate- 
Work, as well in the Full, as 


y binding it about 


F O 


all the Parts of the Work may 
be in equilibrio. This Building 
thus raiſed, has ſucceeded per- 
fealy well,” 


M. Blonde! remarks further, 


that the Materials at Pariet not 


being of the ſame Solidity as 
thoſe of Italy, as perhaps Mar- 
ble, and harder, will not permit 
to make Bridges at Paris with 
ſo much Deljcacy, and ſo diſ- 
engaged as thoſe which are made 
in Italy; which have a great 
deal "leſs "Thickneſs at the Place 


of the Keys of the Arcades. 


Artificial FOUNTAIN, a 
Machine whereby the Water is 
violently ſpouted or darted out, 
called by the French a Jet I Eau. 


Of theſe there are - divers 


Kinds, ſome founded on the 


Preſſure or Weight ot- the Wa- 


in the Void of ten or twelve 


Inches thick, laid upon à Bottom 
of Potters Clay. „„ 
Upon this Grillage, are laid 
Platforms well faſtened together 
with Pins, and upon them a 
Couch or Courſe of hewn 
Stones, and good rough Stones, 
the Padding being ' raiſed ever 
; Where level continually, that 
may be every where equal, that 
re may be no more Weight on 


be one Side than the other, that 


" * 


ter, and others on the Preſſure 
Or Weight of the Air. Wii's "IEF 


The Coles W 
ountain' playmy by the Preſ- 
ſure or Weight of 2 Mater. 
The Fund or Reſervoir of 
Water muſt be placed conſider- 
ably higher than the Fountain it- 
ſelt, (Whether the Fund or Re- 


ſervoir has been placed there by 


Nature, or Whether it has been 
raited by Art for that Purpoſe by 
any Kind of Machine, as Pump, 
Siphon, or cus Ae and fon, 
the Reſervoir vertſcaf Fubes muſt 
be laid for the Water to deſcend 
through; to which vertical Tubes 


* 


horitontal ones are to be- fitted 


under Ground, to convey the 


Water to che Place where the 

Fummtain is to play 
Laſtly, vertical Tubes muſt be 
erected from theſe hotizontal 
ones, 
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ones, by way of Ajutages, Sponts, Or thus: Suppoſe the vertical 
or Jets: Their Altitudes maſt be Tube BA, (ſee the Plate, Fig. II.) 
much leſs than that of the Tubes, through which the Water rites, 
whereby the Water was brought to be ſtopped at the Top, as in B, 
from: the Reſervoir. to the hori- and inſtead of Pipes or Jets, let 
zontal ones. +4 1: ++ it be only perforated with little 

If this be done, the Water Holes all around, or only half 
will, by the Preſſure of the ſuper- its Surface; then will the Water 
incumbent Columy, be ſpouted fpirt or ſpin forth in all Direc- 
up at theſe Jets, and that to the tions through the little Apertures, 

eight or Level of the Water in and to a Diſtance proportional 
the Reſeryoir; and this will be, to the Height of the Fall of the 


though the Tubes be bent aud in- Water. 


uryated after any Manner what= And hence, if the Tube BA be 
ſoe ver.. ſuppoſed to be the Height of a 
By this Means Water may be Man, and be furniſned with a Cock 
Ponger to any given Height at at D, upon the opening the Cock, 
leaſure; and the Tubes may be the Standers-by not being appre- 
ſo proportioned, as to yield any henſiye of any ſuch Thing, will 
given Quantity of Water in a be coyered and ſurrounded with 
given Time; or ſeveral Tubes a Shower. 
of the ſame FHuntuain may be But here this is to be obſerved, 
ade to yield Water in any given that the Diameters of the Aper- 
atio; or different Tubes may tur2s ont of which the Water is 
may be made to project the Wa- emitted, muſt be a great deal lefs 
ter to different Altitudes. than that of the Tube in which 
As for Inſtance: In a the Water is conducted, leſt the 
| 6 Reſiſtance of the Air and other 


Fountain that ſhall ſpent the Wa- Impediments break the Force of 


ter in various Directions. the Water. 


Suppoſe the vertical Tube or AF ountain which ſpouts the Ma- 


_ the Water riſes, ter in Manner of a Shower Sis * 


A, [ſee the Plate, Eig. l.] thus conſtruct᷑ed. 
into this fit ſeveral other Tubes, N e a 
ſome horizontal, others oblique, To the Tube wherein the Wa- 
ſome inclining, others reclining, ter is to riſe, fit a Head that is 


— " 


as PO, NM, LF, &c. Then. it the Form of a Sphere or Lens, 


as all. Water retains the Ditec- as in the Plate, Fig. III. made of 


tion of the, Aperture through a Plate of Metal, and petforated 


which it is ſpouted, that iſſuing at the Top with à great many 
through B will riſe. perpendicu- ſmall Apertur es. 

larly ; and that through H, L, Aud tien the Water riſing 
P, N, E, will deſoribe Arches of with a great Force towards BA, 


different Magnitudes, and tend will be there parted; into innu- 


different Was. muerabdle little s, which 


* - 
. 
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' The Conſtrackiom of Fountains, 
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will afterwards break and diſ- 


perſe into the fineſt Drops. 


The Conſtrufion of 4 Fountain, 
the Stream of which 72 and 
| py 4 Braſs Ball. See the 
Plate, Fig. IV 


Procure a hollow Globe or 
Ball made of thin Plate, whoſe 
Weight ſhall not be too heavy 
for the Force of the Water. 
Let the Tube CB, through which 
the Water riſes, be exactly per- 
pendicular to the Horizon. 

Then let the Ball be laid in 13 

7 


Bottom of the Cup or Baſon 


and. it will be forced up by the 


Stream, and ſuſtain'd at a con- 


ſiderable Height, as at A, vibra- 
ting alternately, / or play ing up 
and down. 


And as the Figure, of the Ball 
does not contribute any Thing 


to its tiſing and falling recipro- 


-cally, any other Body, in ſeveral 


other Forms, that are not too 
heavy, may be uſed inſtead oft 


it, e. g. a Bird With its Wings 


ſtretched forth, G.,, 

But this Sort... 0 hy Fountain 
ſhould only be play'd in a Place 
that is not expoſed to the Wind. 


And it is alſo neceſſary, that I 


the Ball, when on the Deſcent, 


ſhould keep the ſame preciſe Per- 


pendicular in which it roſe, ſince 
otherwiſe it would miſs the 


Stream, and fall, downright. 


which ſpout 


OY 


Since Water may be .deriy'd 


or convey'd by Tubes in any Si- 


ſuch Fountain as play 


Water. out, of the | 
»”  Fignres of Men and other Ani- 
* N malt. 1 orion e 
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tuation, and always retains the 


Direction of the Apertures or 
Holes, all that is required in 
making ſuch Fountains, is to in- 
cloſe Tubes within the Figures 


of thoſe Animals, having their . 
Orifices in thoſe Parts out of 
which the Water is to ſpont. 


I herefore, from the Principles 


before laid down, it will be very 
eaſy to deduce whatſoever re- 


lates to the Furniture of Foxn- 
zams, and the various Forms that 
Water may be put into by their 
Meaus: All which depend on 
the Magnitude, Figure, and the 
Direction of the Ajutages or 
Apertures. Pan ntl 


The C an /irudlien of a /Fountain 
which ſpreads the Water iu the 


Form of a Club. 


Solder two ſpherical Segments 
D.and.C to; the Tube BA, Fi- 


gute V. almoſt touching each 


other, with a Screw F, that ſo 
you may either contract or en- 
large the Interſtice or Chink be- 
tween them at Pleaſure. 

r. vou may make a ſmooth 
even Nitch in a ſpherical or leu- 
ticular - Head, fitted upon the 
ube ; and then the Water ſpout- 


ing through the Chink or Nitch, 


will expand itſelf in manner ot 
a Cloth. N 


80 much may ſuffice, as to 
by Means 


of the Preſſure or Weight of the 


To? ater. 
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| The Conſtruction of an artificial 
Fountain, which plays by the 


Spring or Elaſticity of the Air. 


See the Plate, Fig. VI. 


Provide a Veſſel of Metal, 
Glaſs, or the like, proper for a 
Reſervoir, ending in a ſmall 
Neck d at the Lop. 

Put the Tube 46 through this 
Neck, traverſing the Middle of 
the Veſſel till its lower -Orifice 
e does almoſt, but not quite, 
reach the Bottom of the Veſſel, 
the Veſſel being firſt half fill'd 
with Water. | 

The Neck is to be ſo contriv'd, 
as that a Syringe or condenſing 
Pipe may be ſcrew'd upon the 
Tube; by Means of which a 
large Quantity of Air may be in- 
truded through the Tube into 
the Water, out of which it will 
diſengage itſelf, and emerge into 
the vacant Part of the Veſſel, 
and lie over the Surface of the 
Water DC. 

Now the Water here con- 
tain'd being thus preſs'd by the 
Air, which is, e.g. twice as 
denſe as the external Air, and 
the elaſtick Force of Air being 
equal to its gravitating Force, 
the Effect will be the ſame as if 
the Weight, 'or the Column of 
Air over the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, were double that of che Co- 
lumn preſſing in the Tube; ſo 
that the Water muſt of neceſſity 
. ſpout up through i Tube, with 
2 Force equal to the Exceſs of 

Preſſute of the included, above 
that of the external Air. 
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The Conſtruction of a Fountain 
which will play by the Draugbt 
of the Breath. See the Plate, 
Fig. VII. 


| Suppoſe a Sphere be made of 
Glaſs, or Metal, into which a 
Tube is fitted DC, having a lit- 
tle Orifice in C, and reaching al- 
moſt to D, the Bottom of the 

Sphere; if now the Air be ſuck'd 

out of the Tube DC, and the 

Orifice C be immediately im- 

merſed ander cold Water, the 


Water will aſcend through the 
Tube into the Sphere. 


Thus proceeding by repeated 
Exſuctions, till the Veſſel be a- 
bove half full of Water, and then 
applying the Mouth to C, and 
blowing Ait into the Tube, upon 
removing the Mouth, the Water 
will ſpout forth. | 

Or, if the Sphere be put in 
hot Water, the Air being there- 
by rarefied, will make the Wa- 
ſpout out as before. 

This Kind of Fozntarn is call- 
ed Pila Heronis, i. e. Hero's 
Ball, from the Name of its In- 
ventor. 1 


Tbe Conſtruction f 4 Fountain, 
which, when it has done ſpout- 
ing, may be turned like an == 
Glaſs. See the Plate, Fig. VIII. 


Be provided with two Veſſels, 
ML and ON, to be ſo much 
the bigger, as the Fountain is to 
play the longer ; and placed at 
fo much” the greater Diſtance 
from each other NP, as the 
Water is defired to ſpout the 


higher. , 
Let 


: F.O 


Let BAC be acrooked Tube, 
farniſhed in C with a Cock ; and 
FED, another crooked Tube, 
furniſhed with a Cockin D : In 
I and K let there be other leſſer 
Tubes, open at both Ends, and 
reaching near to the Bottoms of 


the Veſſels NO and LM, to 
which the Tubes QR and ST 
ate likewiſe to reach. | 


If now the Veſſel LM be 
filled with Water, it will de- 
ſcend through the Tube BA, 
and upon opening the Cock C, 


will ſpout up near to the Height 


of K; and after it is full again, 
will fink through the little Tube 
I into the Veſſel NO, and ex- 


8 57 Air through the Tube 
At length, when- all the Wa- 


ter is emptied out of the Veſſel 


LM, by turning the Machine 
upſide 


own, the Veſſel NO 
will be the Reſervoir, and make 


the 1 4 ſpout up through the 


Hlence, if the Veſſels LM 
ps NO contain juſt as much 
Water as will be ſpouted up in 
an Hour's Time; there will be a 
opting Clepſydra, or Water 
2lock, which may be graduated 
or divided into "Quarters, Mi- 
nates, c. See the Figure. 


The Conſtruct ion of 4 Fountain 
' which begins to play upon the 

lizhting of Candles, and ceaſes 
41 they go out. See Fig. IX. 


77 Take two cylindrical Veſſels 
AB and CD, and connect them 
by Tubes open. at both Ends KL, 


BF, &. fo that the Air may 


deſcend out of the higher into 


the lower. ite | 


FR 

To the Tubes ſolder Candle- 
ſticks H, c. and to the hollow 
Cover of the lower Veſſel CF 
fit a little Tube or Jet FE, fur- 
niſhed with a Cock G, and reach- 
ing almoſt to the Bottom of the 
Veſlels., In G let there be an 
Aperture furniſhed witha Screw, 
, Nee may be poured 
into C D. 

Then upon lighting the Candle, 
H, Cc. the Air in the contigu- 
ous Tubes becoming rarefied 
thereby, the Water will begin to 
ſpout through EF. 

By the ſame Contrivance may 
a Statue be made to ſhed Tears 
upon the Preſence of the Sun, 
or the lighting of a Candle, Sc. 
all that is here required being to 
lay Tubes from the Cavity where- 
in the Air is rarefied to ſome 
Cavities near the Eyes, and full 
of Water. S 

Vulgar FRACTIONS, 7. 4. 
a broken Number, in Arithme- 
tick, is a Part or Diviſion of an 
Unite or Integer ; or it may be 
defined to be a Number that 
ſtands in Relation to an Unite, 
as a Part to its Whole. 

Vulgar Fractiout, alſo called 
ſimple Fracłions, are always ex- 
preſſed by two Numbers, the 
one written over the other, with 
a ſhort Line drawn between 
them. | 5 , 

The upper Number, which is 
called the Numerator of the Frac- 
tiaa expreſſes the Parts given of 
Number, wich is called the De- 
nominator of the Faction, denotes 
the Unite, or Whole, which is 
divided into Parts. . 


the Denomiggtor; and the lower 
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Abus three Fourths of x Lane, 


or other Thing, are written 2, 
where the Denomivpator 4 ſhews 
that the whole Line is fuppos'd 
to be divided into four equal 
Parts, aud the Numerator 3 in- 
dicares, or aſſigus three of ſuch 
EE 
Again, ſeven T'welfths is writ- 
Where the Numerator 7 
ſeven Parts of an Inte- 
—— into twelve; and the 

ominator 12 gives the Deno- 
mination of theſe Paris, which 
ate called Twelfths, 

In all Faction, as the Nume- 
tator is to the Denominator, fo 
is the Frackion itſelf to the Whole 
of which it is a Fraction. | 
© Thus, ſuppoſing + of a Pound 
equal to r5 5: it is evident, that 

M4" ::' 15: 20; ' whence it 


| Ho; that there may be infi- 


nite Fractions of the ſame Value 
with one another, inaſmuch as 
there may be infinite Numbers 
found, which ſhall have the Ra- 
tio of 3 to 4. | 

Fe 2 are N into 
proper and 1mproper : / oper 
Fradtion is one Whoſe "Tf er6.4c 
tor is leſs than its Dehominator, 
and conſequently the Fradtion 
leſs "2 the Whole, or Integer, 
„ 
"An improper Fraction is one 
whoſe Denominator is either 


equal to, or bigger than the De-. 


nominator; and conſequently 
the Fractios equal to, or greater 
than the Whole, as 4+ or 14. 

Faction are alſo diſtinguiſh'd 


into 'zx ts and compound: Simr - 
ple Fra 


| ions are ſuch as conſiſt 
of one Numerator and one De- 


nominator, as 2, 2, Cc. 


HR 


Compound Fradtions are ſuch as 


conſiſt of ſevetal Numerators 


and Denominators, as 4 of 4, 


Fractions f Fractiont. | | 
The Arithmetick of Fradions 
conſiſts in Reduction, Addition 
SubtradFion, Multiplication, and 


Diviſion. 
I. Reduction of Fractions. 


Erſt, To reduce a given whole 
Number into a Fradion of any 


given Denominator ; 


Multiply. the given Integer by 
the given Denominator, and the 
Factum will be the Numerator. 


Thus we ſhall find 3a=34, and 


s, and 7==34. , ; 

If no Denominator be given, 
the Number is reduced to a Frac- 
tion by Writing 1 under it as a 
Denominator, as #, +, 314. 

Secondly, To reduce a given 
Fradtion to its loweſt I i. 6. 


to find a Fractius equivalent to agi - 


ven Fractiunm, as 4+, divide both the 
Numerator 12, and the Denomi- 
nator 48 by ſome one Number 
that will divide them both with- 
out any Remainder, as here by 
4, the Quotients 3 and 12 make 


a new. Fraction, as m are equal 


to 43. 
And if the Diviſion be per- 
formed by the greateſt Number 
that will divide them both, then 
will the Factios be reduced into 
its loweſt Terms. / | 
No to find the greateſt com- 
mon Diviſor of two. Quamities 
divide the greater by the leſs; 
then divide the Diviſor of the 
Diviſion by the Remainder there- 


9 


ot 


of. Again, divide the Diviſor 


j 
: 
# 


1 


of +3, c. Theſe ate alſo Allet | 


o 


F 


of the ſecond Diviſion by the 
Remainder of the ſecond, and ſo 
on till there remain nothing; and 
the laſt Diviſor will be the greateſt 
common Meaſure of the given 
Numbers. 
If it happen that Unity is the 
only common Meaſure of the 
Numerator and Denominator, 
then the Fraction cannot be re- 
duced any lower. 
Thirdly, To reduce two or 
more Factions to the ſame De- 
nomination, i. e. to find Frac- 
tions equal to the given ones, and 
with the ſame Denominators; 
If only two Fradtins be gi- 
ven, multiply the Numerator and 
Denominator of each into the 
Product of the Denominator of 
the other, and the Products gi- 


ven will be the new Fradions 


required. 


Thus 5) :, and 3) 4, make 45 3+ 


and 4+: If more than two be 
given, multiply both the Nume- 
rator and Denominator of each 

into the Product of the Deno- 
minators of the reſt: Thus 24) 4, 
12) 55, 18) 4, are = 54, 32, 3+. 

Forrthly, To find the Value 
of a Fractiun in the known Parts 
of its Integer ; e. gr. As ſuppoſe 
it were required to know what 
is the Value of & of a Pound, 
multiply the Numerator 9 by 20, 
and divide the Product by the 


1 


Denominator 16, and the Quo- 


tient will be 117. 

Then multiply the Remainder 
4 by 12, the Number of known 
Parts in the next inferior Deno- 


mination; and dividing the Pro- 


duct by 16, as before, the Quo- 
tient will be 34. ſo that & of a 
Pound is 2 115. 34. K 
Fifthly, To reduce a mix'd 
Number, as 6 4+, into an im- 


— 


proper Frackion of the ſame Va- 


lue; | 
' | Multiply the Integer 6 by 12 
the Denominator 5 the —— 
tion, and to the Product 72 add 
the Numerator: The Sum 83 
ſet over the former Denomina- 
tor #4, . conſtitutes the Fraction 
required : Iv. 
Sixthly, To reduce an impro- 
per Fraction into its equivalent 
mix'd Number. 
Sappoſe the given Fraction to 
be 43, divide the Numerator by 
the Denominator, and the Quo- 


tient 3 n is the Number ſought. 


Seventbly, To reduce a com- 
pound Fracłion into .a imple 
one, multiply all the Numera- 
tors into each other, for a new 
Numerator; and all the Deno- 
minators for a new Denomina- 
tor thus, 3 of 3 of + will be 

. 


II. Addition of Vugar FraQions. 


Firſt, If the given Faction 
have different Denomipators, re- 


duce them into the ſame; then 


add the Numerators together, and 
under the Sum write the com- 
mon Denominator, thus, e. 2 
+ ++ 6. 1 fl. ud 
+ 4 T1 T 
1 = x 22. 

Secondly, If compound Frac- 
tions are given to be added, they 
muſt firſt be reduced to ſimple 
ones: aud if the Fra#:0ns be 
of different Denominations, as 
2 of a Pound, and + ofa Shil- 
ling, they mult be 'firſt reduced 
to Fractions of the ſame Deno- 
mination of Pounds. l 

T hirdly, To add mix d Num- 
bers, the Integers are firſt to be 

| added 


ny 
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added, then the Fractional Parts; 
and if their Sum be a proper 
Fraction, only annex it to the 
Sum of the Integers. 

If it be an improper Fraction, 
reduce it to a mix'd Number, 
adding the Integral Part thereof 
to the Sum of the Integers, and 
the Fra#:onal Part after it, as 


FF +44=10 4. 
| If. SubtraZion of Fractions. 


Firſt, If they have the ſame 
common Denominator, ſubtract 
the lefſer Numerator from the 

eater, and ſet the Remain- 

er over the common Denomi- 
nator. | 

Thus from A take n;, and 
there will remain 3. 

Secondly, if they have not a 
common Denominator,they muſt 
be reduced to Fractiont of the 
ſame Value, having a common 
Denominator ; and then as in the 
Ss ee 
us + + = 3H. 

Thirdly, To ſubtract a whole 
Number from a mix'd Number, 
or one mix'd Number for ano- 
ther, or reduce the whole, or 
mix d Numbers to - improper 
Frattions, then proceed, as in 
the firſt and ſecond Rule. 


IV. Multiplication of Fractions. 


Firſt, It the Faction. propos d 


be both ſingle, multiply the 
Numerators one by another for 
a new Numerator, and the De- 
nominators for a new Denomi- 
**Thus 4 being multiply'd 

bus 4 being multiply'd by 2, 
2 AT ply'd by 5 
| Secondly, If one of them be a 
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mix d, or whole Number, it 
muſt be reduced to an improper 
Fraction; and then you are to 
proceed as in the laſt Rule, 
1 Thus + being multiply'd into 
15, | 2. 
In Multiplication of Factions, 
it is to be obſery'd, that the 
Product is leſs in Value, than 
either the Multiplicand and Mul- 
tiplicator; becauſe in all Mul- 
tiplications, as Unity is to the 
Multiplicator, ſo is the Multi- 
plicand to the Product. 
But Unity is bigger than either 
Factor, it the Frackiant be pro- 
per; and therefore either of them 
muſt be greater than the Pro- 
duct. | | 
Thus, in whole Numbers, if 
5 be multiply'd-by 8, it will be 
as 1 15 :: 8: 40; or 1:8 
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Wherefore in Fractions alſo, 
a 141: 4 :: 31 i; or as 
1 r: 1 3 
But x is greater than either + 
or +; wherefore either of them 
mult be bigger than £4. 
V. Diviſion of Fractions. 


. Firſt, If the Fractions propos d 
be both ſimple, multiply the 
Denominator of the Diviſor by 
the Dividend, and the Product 
will de the Numerator of th 
Quotient. 8 5 

Then multiply the Namera- 
tor of the Diviſor by the Deno- 
minator of the Dividend, and 
the Product will be the Denomi- 
nator of the Quotient, 

Thus 3) (29. I 

Seconaly, It either Dividend, 
Diviſor, or both, be whole, or 

> 0 mixed 
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- mixed Numbers, redacethetnto 
' improper Fradtions, and if t 


proceed as in the firſt Rule. 
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be compound Fradivis, reduce 
them to ſimple ones; and then 


In Diviſion of Fradrons it is 
to be obſerv d, that the Quotient 
is always greater than the Di- 
vidend; becauſe in all Diviſion, 


. as the Diviſor is to Unity, ſo is 


the Dividend to the Quotient; as 
if 3 divide 12, it will be as 3: 1 


* 12 o . 
Now 3 is 'greater than 1; 
Wherefore 12 inuſt be greater 


| than 4; but in Frack ions, as 


+: 1::$+ , where+ is leſs 
than 1; wherefore ? muſt be al- 
fo le& than 23. 
FRAMING of an Houſe, is 
the Carcaſe, Flooring, Partition- 
ing, Roofing, Ceiling, Beams, 
Aſhlering, c. all together. 


As to the Carcaſe of a Houle, 


Mr. Leybourn ſays, that Carpen- 
ters commonly work by the 
Square of ten Feet in erecting 
the Carcaſe, that is, (as he ſays) 


the framing and ſetting 1 with 
4 


the Partitions, Floors, Rafters, 


and ſuch like; for which, he 


ſays, they have in running Build- 


ings from 15 to 20s. the Square, 


and ſome may deſerve 30 5. 
or mote. And he adds, that to a 
Square of good Carcaſe, 20 Feet 


of Ground-Roof Timber may 
be allowed: But it does not ap- 


pear, whether he means that the 
Carpenter fells, hews, and ſaws 


8 the Timber into that Price. 


Some Suſſex Workmen have 
{aid, that they have but 8s. per 
Square for framing the Carcaſe 
of a Houſe, and ſawing the 


Timber; and but 4s. 6d. with- 
out ſawing the Limber, 


hey 8 
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As to the Carcaſe of à Barn: 
Some Workmen ſay, that they 
bave for frammg of Barns 37. 
4. per Square; and that the 
Charge of the Carcaſe of a Barn 
wg be thus computed, viz. 4, 
per Squate for ſawing the Boards, 
confidering the Slabbing and the 
tas lying over one another; 
25. per Square for ſawing the 
Timber; 35. 64. per Squart for 
framing ; 'and 47. per Square for 
the Timber, reckoning at 12. 
per Ton, and one Ton to make 
three Square of Buaming: So 
that the whole Charge of the 
Carcaſe will be at lealf 175 64. 
o Square; but if the Timber 
mote than 127. per Ton, then 
the whole Charge will be more 
than what has been before men- 
tiondd. | 
Partitions: Though indeed 
ſome Workmen ' reckon Parti- 
tions into the Carcaſe, yet others 
reckon for them by themſelves ; 
for which, and ſawing the Tim- 
ber, ſome ſay they have 6 or 7. 
per Square, and for the Work- 
manſhip: only, but 4s. 6 d. per 
quare. 1 | 
- Roofs: Mr. Leybourn ſays, 
that Carpenters commonly. rec- 
kon 4 or 57. in the Square more 
for framing of Roofs, than for 
the reſt of the Building. | 
But ſome Suſſex Workmen 
ſay, that for framing Roofs, and 
ſawing the Timber, they have 
no more than 8 or 9s. per 
Square; and for the Workman- 
ſhip, only 4s. 64. per Square. 
| Thorough Framing, is framing 
and making all Doors and Win- 
dows. This, ſome Workmen 
ſay, they have 5s, a Square for 


the Workmanſhip only. 
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_ By the Great Square : A Term 
uſed by Carpenters, who ſome- 
times work by the Great Square 
in Brick Buildings; and then 
befides framing the Floors, Par- 
tirions, Root, c. they alſo 
make Doors, Windows, Cor- 
nices, Stair · Caſes, and (in gene- 
ral) all that is Carpenters Work, 
and ſawing of Timber, (except 
Modilions or n for 
which Work they have 6/. per 
Square. . | 

But this is to be noted, that 
in this Way of Working they 
meaſure only the Ichnography or 
Ground-Plot, only, to the Di- 
menſions they add one of the 
Projectures in Front, and not in 
Flank, and ſo caſt it up. | 
This Sort of Work is mea- 
ſured by the Square, as Hoors. 
| ONE. in ArchiteQure, * 
. FRIEZE is properly a 
large flat Face or Member, ſe- 
parating the Architrave from the 
Cornice, and that Part of the En- 
tablature between the Architrave 
and Cornice. n 

This Member was called by 
the Antients Zoophoras, becauſe 
it was commonly. inriched with 
the Figures of Animals. 
Frieze is ſaid to be formed 
from the Latin, Phrygio an Em- 
broiderer, becauſe uſually adorn- 


ed with Sculptures in Baſſo Re- 


lie vo, imitating Embroidery. 
The Frieze is ſuppoled to be 
deſigned to repreſent the Heads 
of the tranſverſe Beams which 
ſuſtain the Roof or Covering. 
This Member is quite plain in 
the Togo Order; but is iarich'd 
with Triglyphs in the Doric : Is 
xtimes made arch d or:{well- 
ing in the Ionic, in which Caſe 
particularly, Vitruvius calls it 
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Palvinatut, g. d. pillowed. In 
the Corinthian an Compoſite, it 
is frequently joined to the Ar- 
chitrave by a little Sweep, and 
ſometimes to the Cornice : And 
in theſe richer Orders, it is com- 
monly adorned with Sculpture, 
Figures, Compartiments, Hiſto- 
ries, Foliages, Feſtoons, c. 
As to the Height of the Frieze, 
it is in the general much the ſame 
as that of the Architrave. 

Vitruvius makes the Tuſcan 
Frieze flat and plain, and in 
Height 30 Minutes. 

Palladio, who makes it con- 
vex or ſwelling, gives it but 26 
Minutes: And Scamozzi makes 
it plain, and in Height 42 Mi- 
nutes. F 

The Doric : Vitruvius and Vig- 
nola make this Frieze flat, only 
carved with Triglyphs and Me- 
topes, and its Height 30 or 40 
Minutes. And Palladio and Sca- 
mox i make it like V:erawvins, and 
in Height 45 Min. 

The Ionic: Vitravins makes 
this Frieze flat, only carved with 
Acanthus Leaves, Lions, Men, 
Sc. and in Height 30 Min. Vi- 
nola, he alſo makes it flat, and al- 


lows it 45 Min. And Palladio, 


who makes it convex or ſwell- 
ing, 27, aud Scamoxzi 28. 

he Corinthian Vitravins in- 
riches. with Acanthus, human 


Figures, Sc. and makes its 


Height 37 Min. Vignola 45. Pal- 
lebs 3, 14 Seemed MK 
Laſtly, the Compoſere;” This in 
Vitravns is ſet with Cartonſes 
and carved berween them, is 723 
Min. Vignola makes it like /itr u- 
vias, but gives it but 45 Min. 
Pallauio, who makes it twelling, 
has but 30, and Scamox æi 32. 


From 
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From theſe Vatiety of Inrich- 


ments which adorn the Fe exe, 


they obtain various Denomina- 


OCnveæ Freezes are ſuch 
Pulvuinated Freezes J whoſe 
Profile is a Curve; the beſt Pro- 
portion of which, is when drawn 


on the Baſe of an equilateral 


Triangle "al 
In ſome the Swelling is only 
at Top, as in a Conſole; in o- 


thers at Bott as in a Bal - 
luſter . 


Hlourifh'd Freezes are ſuch as 


are inrich'd with/Rinds of ima- 


ginary Foliages; as the Corinthi- 


an Freeze of the Frontiſpiece of 


Nero; or with natural Leaves, 
either in Cluſters or Garlands ; 
or continued as in the Ionic of 


the Gallery of Apollo in the 


on Dre. 


Hileruel Freezes are ſuch as 


are adorn'd with Baſs Relievo's, 


repreſenting Hiſtory, Sacrifices 
Ge as! the Aroh of ee at 
Rome. Fan 

Marine Freezes ate ſuch as 
repreſent Sea - Horſes, Tritons, 
and other Attributes of the Sea; 


. of: Shells, Baths, Grotto's, c. i 


iRanſtit Freezes. are ſach whoſe 
rſes are ruſticated or im- 
boſs'd, as in the Taſcan Freeze 
of Palladio. -N 
Symbolicd] Freezes are- thoſe 
adorned with the Attributes of 
Religion, as the Corinthian of the 


Temple. behind the Capital at 


Rome, whereon are repreſented 
e Inſtruments and Apparatus of 


Sacrifice. 


We ſometimes, ſays M. Le 
Clerc, make the Frieze of the 
Entahlature convex; but then 
this ſhould never be done with -; 
out ſome good Reaſon, mere 


* 


* 
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Caprice being not ſufficient to 
warrant ſuch an Alteration. 
When one Order is raiſed 
over another, and the upper Co- 
lumn has its due Bigneſs, its 
Pedeſtal nevertheleſs goes beyond 
the Naked of the under Column, 
which to ſome Perſons has a diſ- 
agreeable Effet. 
This, ſays. he, inclines me to 
think, that the firſt Archire& who 
made 'a conyex Frieze, did it 
with a Deſign to extenuate this 
Appearance of a Defect 
| his is evident, that as the 
Naked of a Frieze is hidden by 
this Swelling, the Pedeſtal of the 
upper Order appears leſs, to ex- 
ceed the Naked of the under Or- 
der, as may be eaſily obſerved 
where the two Orders are ſeen 
over each other. Were it not 
on this Account, the convex 
Friexe, juſt mentioned, ought not, 
ſays he, in my Opinion, to be 
imitated : The Freeze may be 
made convex in all the Orders 
except in the Doric, where this 
Swelling can't be allow'd, by 
reaſon of the Triglyphs. | 
FRESCO, a Method of Paint- 
ing, or rather Plaſtering ' on 
Walls to endure the Weather, 
and repreſenting. Birds, Beaſts, 
Herbs, Fruits, &'c. in Relief. 
It is performed on freſh Pla- 


ſter, or on a Wall laid with 


Mortar, not yet dry, and with 
Water Colours. 14 
This Sort of Painting has a 
great Adantage by its incorpora- 
ting with the Mortar, and dry- 
ing ou With it, it is rendered 
extreme durable, and never fails 
or falls but along with it. 
Of the Method of this Paint- 
ing: To make the Compoſt or 
Plaſter of old rubbiſh Stones, 
| g an 
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and mix it wich well · burnt Flint Beauty, wrought quick, and with 


(or Lime) and Water; but waſh 


out the Saltneſs of the Lime, by 
often pouring the Water, and i 


putting freſh to it. This ſhould 
not be done in moiſt Weather, 


becauſe that has a great Influence 


on the Walls. 
And in order to render the 
Plaiſter the more durable, t 
ſirike into the ſpas of the Bric 
mps of Horſe 
Nails, at about fix Inches Di- 
ſtance, to prevent the Plaiſter 
rom, peeling off, | 
Witch this Phlaiſter the Wall is 
firſttobeplaiſtered a good Thick- 


neſs, and left for ſome Time to 


dry; and the Deſign and Colours 
vey firſt ready prepared, _ 
This Painting is chiefly per- 
formed on Walls and Vaults 
newly plaiſtered with Lime and 
Sand; but the Plaiſter is only to 
de laid in Proportion as the 
Painting goes on, no more being 
to be done at once than the 
Painter can diſpatch in a Day, 
Ap i begun, 
1 re the Painting is 8 
thete is 79! Addon or De- 
fign made on Paper, to be calk'd 
and transferred to the Wall, a- 
dont half an Hour after the Plai- 
* oy laid * | 
e our deing prepared 
and mingled, the Wall is to be 
iſtered” over again a ſecond 
ime about the Thickneſs of 
Half-a-Crown, but only ſo much 
as you intend preſently to Work 
upon; and while it is wet, you 
muſt work the Colours therein, 
Which. will mix and incorporate” 


with. the Plailter, fo as. never ta 


waſhout. fx ate ih 

. The Painting muſt be, for the 
Wark to come out in all its 
4+ Vo. I. 


* 


a free Hand; for there can be 
no Alteration after the firſt Paint- 


ing, and therefore make your 
Colour high enough at firſt; 


6 may deepen, but not eabily 
eighten. x | 
or maſt they ever be re- 
touch'd dry, with Colours mix'd 
up with the White of an Egg, or 
Size or Gum, as ſome Work- 
men do, by reaſon ſach Colours 
row blackiſh ; nor do any pre- 
erve themſelves, but ſuch as 
were laid on haſtily at firſt. 

In this Painting all the com- 
pound and artificial Colours, 'and 
almoſt all the Minerals are ſet 
aſide, and ſcarce any Thing uſed 
bar Barths ; which ate capable 
of preſerving their Colour, de- 
fending it from the burning of 
the Lime, and relifting its Salt, 
wen Pitruvias calls its Bitter- 
1 | 
The Colours uſed are White 
made of Lime Nlack'd long ago, 
and white Marble Duft; Oker, 


both red and yellow, VioletRed, 


Verditer, Lapis Lazuli, Smalt, 
Earth, black Spanim Brown, 
Spaniſh White, c. All which 
are only ground and work d up 
with Water; and moſt of them 
ow brighter and brighter as the 
reſco dties. | | 
Bruſkes and Pencils for 

this Work muſt be long and 
ſoft, or elſe they will rake and 
raze the Painting : The Colours 
mult be full, and flowing from 
the Bruſh; the Deſign perfe@ in 


the Image or Paper Copy; for iu 


this Work yau cannot alter or 


add upon any Colour. 


This Sott af Painting has a 


great Advantage, by its incorpo- 
rating with 9 and dry- 
" G | 
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treamly ner 
nor falls but along with it. 


The Antients painted on Stuck; 
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ing alopg with it, is rendered ex- Bollmneo Martin Rouſe, a Florex- 
Juradle, and never fails and others. 


RET in Architecture, 
FRETTES is a Kind of 


And it is worthy Obſervation in Knot or Ornament, conſiſting 
Vitrut ius, what infinite Care they of two Liſts or ſmall Fillets va- 


took in making the Incruſtation 
or Plaiſtering of their Buildings, 
to render them beautiful and laſt- 
ing : Though the modern Pain- 
ters find a Plaiſter made of Lime 
and Sand preferrable to Stuck, 
both becauſe it does not dry too 


| haſtily, and as being a little 


browniſh, it is fitter to lay Co- 
lours on, than a Ground fo white 
as Stuck. 1 

This Kind of Painting was 


the antient Grecian Way of Paint- 


ing, and ſince much uſed by the 
Romans. peck > 

Platarch informs us, that Ara- 
zas, the great Commander under 
Ptolemy King of Egypt, (in A 
Compliment to the Emperor's 
Affections that Way,) forbore to 
ſack a wealthy City, merely for 
the Excellency of the Freſco 
Painting upon the Walls of the 
Houſes. | 

There have been ſeveral whole 


| Towns of this Work. in Ger- 


7 excellently well done 
8 ruin'd by Wars. 


riouſly interlaced or interwove, 


aud running at parallel Diſtances 
equal to their Breadth. 
Every Return and Interſection 
of theſe Frezs muſt be at Right 
Angles, This is ſo indiſpenſibly 
neceſlary, that they have no Beau- 
without it, but become per- 
etly Gotbie. 
Sometimes the Fre: conſiſts 


but of a . Fillet, which how- 


2 may ſo ordered, as to 
U its Space exceedingly well, if 


well managed. 


+ Theſe Frets were very much 
in uſe among the Antients, who 
apply d them chiefly on even flat 
Members, or Parts of Buildings; 
as the Faces of the Corona, and 


At Rome there are three Cham- Eves of Cornices; under the 
bers (in the Popes Palace) of Roofs, Soffits, &c. on the Plinths 


Freſco, done by Raphael Urbin, 
and Julio Romano, (his Diſciple) 


who finiſhed his Maſter's Work, 
which is yet called RaphaePs 
' Defign. | | 


There are other Places done 
by Andrea del Sexio and Michael 
Angelo, and ſome other Artiſts. 

here is an excellent Freſco 
Work at Fountainhleau in France. 
It is the continued Travels of 
Me,, in ſixty Pieces, done by 


i] 
* 


of Bales, e. | 
The Name Frette was hence 
occaſion'd, that Frette literally 
ſignifies the Timber-Work of a 
Roof; which conſiſts chieffy of 
Beams, Ratters, c. laid acroſs 
each other, and, as it were, 
fretted. e eee 
FRET-WORK, an Enrich- 
ment of Fette, ot a Place adorn- 
ed with ſomething in the Man- 
r | 
e 3 Fret- 
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Frei- Mort is ſometimes uſed 
for the filling up and enriching 
flat empty Spaces, but ir is prin- 
cipally practiſed in Roofs which 
are fretted over with Plaiſter- 


Work. | | : 
s- alſo uſe Fret- 


The Htali 
Work in the Mantlings of "Chim- 


neys With great Figures, a cheap 
Piece of Ma —— and as 
durable almoſt within Poor, as 
harder Matters in the Weather. 
FRICTION, in Mechanicks, 
is the Reſiſtance which a moving 
Body meets withal from the 
Surface on which it moves. 
Friction is produced by the 
Aﬀperiry or Roughneſs of the 
face of the Body mov'd on, 
and that of the Body moving. 
For ſach Surfaces conſi ing 
alternately of Eminencies, and 
Cavities, either the Emineacies 
of the one muſt be raiſed 'over 
thoſe of the other, or they muſt 
be both broken or worn off: But 
neither of theſe can happen with- 
our Motion; nor can Motion 
be produced withodt a Force 
impreſs c. | 
ence the Force apply'd' to 
move the Body is either wholly 
or partly ſpent on this Effect, 
and of Conſequence there ariſes 
1 Reſiſtance or Friction, which 
will be be greater, ceteris pari- 
bus, as the Eminencies are the 
oy and the Subſtance the 
er. 

And as the Body by continual 
Friction grows more and more 
poliſh'd, the Frictios diminiſhes. 

Hence it follows, that the 
Surfaces of the Parts of Ma- 
chines, which touch each other, 
ought to be as ſmooth and po- 
liſt'd as poſſible. n 2 


. 
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But as no Body can be ſo 
much poliſh'd,” as to take all In- 
equality quite away; witneſs 
thoſe numerous Ridges which 
may be diſcover'd by the Help of 
a Microſcope on the ſmoethelſt 
Surfaces; hence ariſes the Ne- 
ceflity of anointing the Parts 
that touch with Oil, or other 
= Matter. 

he Laws of Frictia are, 

Firſt, As the Weight of a 
Body moving. on another, is in- 
creaſed, fo is its Friction. 

This is experimentally ſeen in 
a Balance; which when only 
charged with a ſmall Weight, 
eafily turns; but with a grea- 
ter, a greater Force is re- 
quired. 11.7421 

Hence if the Line of Direc- 
tion of a moving Body be ob- 
lique to the S e moved on, 
the Friction is the greater; this 
having the Effect as the Increaſe 
— i ee 

And hence again, as aperpen- 
dicular, — impreſſion is 
to an oblique one; as the whole 
Sine is to the Sine of the Angle 
— Incidence; und the Sine of 
the ter Angle is greater 
and that ef the Feſſer left Mt the 
Friction is greater, as the Line 
of Direction approaches nearer 
to a Perpendicula. 

This is eaſily obſetyable, and 
eſpecially inthe Teeth of Wheels, 
which are frequently broke on 
this very Account. | 

The Friction therefore is ta- 
* way, 5 the Line of Di- 
rection of the moving Body be 
parallel to de Surf INT 

Secondly, The Frickion is leſs 
in a Body that rolle, than it 


| would: be, were ie d, Deer 


Ce 2 to 


gone Part of the Power, Are is to f : earns HY, . 
be taken thut no Part of the Ma- Tho' Fidbion is a Point of the 


ther. 
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to ſlide; as is eaſily demonſtta - firm'd by Experience, that a 
ted A ne | deal of Force's ſaved by it. 
For ſuppoſe a dented Ruler, Hence alſo it is, that a Pull 
and ſuppoſe à dented Wheel moveable on its Axis, refiſts lefs 
to move along it, with its Teeth than if it was fixed; and the 
perpendicular / to the Circumfe- ſame may be obſery'd of the 
rence : | Wheels of Coaches, and other 
If now the Body were to flide, Carriages. M. 5 
the Tooth, when it touch'd the From theſe Prineiples, with a 
Ruler, would deſcribe a Right little further Help from the 
Line on the Surface thereof; Higher Geometry, b 


2 lawns Roemer 
and as the Tooth of the Ruler determin'd the Figure of the 


reſiſts the fame; it eould not pro- Teeth of Wheels, that ſhould 


ceed without either removing or make the leaſt Reſiſtance poſſi- 
breaking either the Tooth of the ble, and which would be Epicy- 
Wheel, or its own. And the cloidal; and the fame was after- 
ſame will hold of the fliding of wards demonſtrated by M. De 
any rough Surface upon another, La Hire. Though the Thing is 


where all the Friction will take not yet taken into Practice. 


Place, that can any way ariſe Hence, in Sawing-Mills, the 
from the Roughneſs of the Sur- Sides ofthe Wooden Rectangle, 
face. ute Saws are fitted into, ſhould 
But if the Wheel roll along be forniſh'd with Rotules or lit- 
the Ruler, then the Tooth will tie Wheels, which would great- 
no longer reſiſt its Motion, on- I leſſen the Frifion; and the 
ly as it is to be hoiſted out of hike in other Caſes. Add, that 
the Cavity over the Eminence as Winches, or curved Axes pre- 
of the Tooth; and the fame vent all Hichion, thoſe ſhould 
holds in the rubbing of any de uſed inſtead of Wheels, as 
rough Body over the Surface of often as poſſible. 
another. | 91 | . . | 
Hence in Machines, leaſt the The Calculation of the 8 
Friction ſhould employ = good oer Value of Friction. 


chine flide along another, if it utmoſt Importance in Machines, 
can be avoided, but rather that and by all Means to be conſider- 
they rolt or turn upon each ed in-calculating the Force there- 
„3 . gonerylly overlpok'd 
With wa "ow = in ſuch Calculations : nes 
oper to lay the Axes yiin- principally, by reaſon the preciſe 
yg not as is uſually done in a | ret k Hom, won ro 
Groove, or concave Matrix, but lt is not yet reduced to certain 
between little Wheels moveable and infallible Rules. The com- 


on theit reſpective Aces. mon Method is barely to com- 
Ihhis was long ago recomend- pute What the Advantage is 
dad by F. Cat; and it ic con. which a moving Po Wer has from 
4 0H 8 be 
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the Machine, either on account 
of its Diſtancefroma fixed Point, 
or of the Direction iu which it 


acts. And in all the Demon- 


1 ws it is ſuppoſed, that the M 


urfaces of Bodies are perfectly 
ſmooth and poliſh'd. 4 15 
Indeed, the Engineers expect 

t in the Practice they ſhould 
loſe Part of the Advantage of 
their Force by their Friction; 
but how much it is ſuppoſed, 
nothing but the Practice can de- 
termine. ; | 

M. Amoxtons, indeed, has made 
an Attempt to ſettle by Experi- 
ment a Foundation for a preciſe 
Calculation of the Quantity of 
Friction; and M. Parent has 
coufirm d it by Reaſoning and 
Geometry: But their Theory, 
however warranted, is not gene- 
ns and fully received. 

« Amontons's Principle is, that 
the Friction of two Bodies de- 
pend on the Weight r Force 
where with they; bear on each 
other; and only increaſes as the 
Bodies are moxe ſtrongly preſs'd 
and apply'd againſt each other; 
or are charged with a greater 
Weight; and chat it is a yulgar 
Error, that the Quantity of Fri · 
tian has any Dependance upon 
the Bigneſs. of the Surfaces rub- 

ga inſt each other; or that 
47% i 


faces do. 


Upon the ftſt Propoſal of 
aradox, M. De La Hire had 

decourſe to Experiments, which 
ſucceeded much in Favour of 
the new Syſtem. 8 
He laid ſeyeral Pieces of 
rough Wood on 4 rough Ta- 
ble: Their Sizes were unequal; 


but he laid Weights upou them, 


1. 0 as to render them all-equal- 


Experiment ſucceeded in the ſame 


 Fridtion to be nearly the ſame, 


The Frictios is che 


* 
ly heavy, and he found that the 
ſame preciſe Force or Weight 
apply'd to them, by a little Pul- 
ly, was required to put each in 
otion, notwithſtanding all the 
Inequality of the Surfaces. The 


Manner, in Pieces of Marble 
laid on a Marble Table. "; BI 
- Upon this M. De La Hire 
apply'd himſelf to confider the 
Rationale of the Thing; and has 
given us a Phyſical: Solution of 
the Effect. And M. Amontons 
ſettled a Calculus of the Value 
of Frictiun, and the Loſs ſuſtain- 
ed thereby in Machines, upon 
the Footing of the new Prin- 
ciple. | 
In Wood; Iron, Lead, and 
Braſs, which are the principal 
Materials uſed in Machines, he 
finds the Reſiſtance cauſed by 


when thoſe Materials are anoint- 
ed with Oil, or other fatty Mat- 
ter: And this Reſiſtance, inde- 
pendant ot the Quantity of the 
Surface, he makes to be nearly 
equal to a third Part of the Force 
where with the. Bodies are preſſed 
againſt each other. 
-- Beſide the Preſſion, the Mag- 
nitude whereof determines that 
of the Friction, there is another 
Circumſtance to be conſidered, 
viz. Velocity. * | 
greater, a 
* 

the more difficult to ſurmount, 
as the Parts are rubb'd together 
with the greater Swiftnefs : 80 
that this Velocity muſt be com. - 
pared with chat of the Power 
neceſſary to move the Machine, * — 
and overcome the Frickiun. 1 

If the Velocity of the Power 
de double that of the Parts 
rubb'd, it acquires by that Means 

n an 


— — ˙ K —— ———— 
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an Advantage, that makes it 


double, or., which amounts to 
the ſame, diminiſhes the contra 
Force of Friction by one h 
and reduces it to a ſixth Part of 
the Weight or Preſſion. 

But this Velocity, M. Amon- 
tont only conſiders as a Circum- 
ſtance that only augments or 
diminiſhes the Effect of the 
Preſſion, i. e. the Difficulty of 
the Motion; ſo that the Friction 


ſtill follows the Proportion of 


the Weight. | 
Only we are hereby direct- 


ed to diſpoſe the Parts of Ma- 
cChines that rub againſt each 


other in ſuch Manner, as that 


they may have the leaſt Veloci- 


ty poſſible. And thus the Dia- 
meter of the Axis of a Wheel 
ſhould - be as ſmall as poſſible, 
with Regard to that of the Wheel, 
in that the leſſer the Axis, the 
ſlower will de Motion ot the 
Surfaces - rnbbing againſt each 


. other, ſince the Velocity of a 


circular Motion always goes di- 
miniſhing from the Circumfe- 
rence to the Centre. 8 

- And for the ſame Reaſon, the 
Teeth of dented Wheels ſhould 


le; for a Tooth catching: on a 
otch, T5. rubs one of its Sides 
againſt a Surface equal to its 
own ; and is to diſengage itſelf 
in acertain Time by paſſing over a 
pace equal to the Surface; con- 


the leſs Space it has to move, 
the Littleneſs of the Surface di- 
22 the Reſiſtance of the 


Friction; nat that it is a leſs Syr- 


face that rubs, but as there is a 


leſe Space to move. 


But notwithſtanding all the 


- 


be as ſmall and as.thin as poſſi- of 


ſequently the leſs the Surface, 


—_. 
Confirmations and Illuſtrations 


of the Theory of Friction, the 


Publick, nor even the Academy 
itfelf, where it was propoſed, 
could not be brought fully to 
aceueſe Wit. 7, 

It is granted, the Preſſion has 
a great Effect, and is, in many 
Caſes, the only Thing to be 
conſidered in Friction. But it 
will be hard to perſwade us abſo- 
lutely to exclude the Confidera- 
tion of the Surface. And in Effect, 
the contrary ſeems capable of a 
Metaphyſical Demonſtration. 

If two Bodies with plain Sur- 
faces, ſuppos'd infinitely hard and 
poliſn'd, de moved along each 
other, the Friction will either be 
none, or infinitely ſma}] : But if 
inſtead of ' ſuch Suppoſition, 
which- has no Place in Nature, 
we ſuppoſe two Bodies with 


rough uneven Surfaces, the Dif- 


ficulty of moving one of them 
upon the other muſt ariſe either 
from this, that the firſt muſt be 
raiſed,in order to diſengage the 
Parts, catch'd or lock'd into the 
ſecond; or that the Parts muſt 
be broke or worn off, or both. 
In the firſt Caſe, the Difficulty 
raiſing ' otie of the Bodies 
makes that of the Motion ; an 

of conſequence the Friction ariſes 
wholly from the Weight or 
Preſſion, and the Surface has no- 
thing to do. 2 
In the ſecond Caſe, the Mag- 
ni of the Surface would be 
all, were it poſſible this ſecond 
Caſe could be abſolutely extract - 
ed from the firſt, i. e. could the 
Parts of one Body be rubb'd and 
worn againſt thoſe of the other, 
without raiſing one of them; it 
being viſible, that s greater Num- 


4 6 


ber. 
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ber of Parts to be broke would 
_ a greater Reſiſtance than a 
leſs. 

But as in Practice, we never 
rub or grind without raiſing the 
Body, the Reſiſtance ariſing from 
the Greatneſs of the Surface, is 
always combin'd in the ſecond 
Caſe with that of the Preſſion; 
whereas in the former- Caſe, 
that ariſing - from the Preſſion, 
may be alone, and uncom- 

unded, & 

Add to this, that what is wore 
off a Body, is ordinarily very 
little, with Regard to the great 
Number of 'Times the Body muſt 
have been raiſed during the Fric- 
tion, and all the little Heights 
added together, which the Body 
mult have been raiſed to. 

Hence as the Reſiſtance from 
Prefſion may be ſingle, and as 
the ſame always accompanies 
that ariſing from the Magnitude 
of the Surfaces, and is uſually 
the much more conſiderable of 
the two, when it does accoimpa- 
ny 1t; for theſe Reafons, in moſt 
of the Experiments that aremade 
it is the only one perceived, and 
the only one that needs to be 
conſidered, | | 

But then, as tis poſſible, in 
certain Caſes for the Preſſion to 
be very ſlender, and the Num- 
ber of Parts to be rubb'd, very 
great, it muſt needs be own'd, 
there are Caſes wherein the 
Friction follows very ſenſibly the 


| W 17. of the Surfaces. 


IEZE, Din Architecture, 
FRIZE is a Member or 
FREEZE, SDivifion of the 

Entablature of Columns, by the 
Antients called Zoopboras. 


FRIGERATORY, a Place Eaſe 
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to make or keep Things cool in 
Summer. 

FRONT, in Architecture, is 
the principal Face or Side of a 
Building, or that which is pre- 
ſented to the chief Aſpect or 
View. 


Of Setting of Fronts. 


The Setting (that is making) 
of the Frents of great Buildings, 
viz, Aſhlar (or Stones) Archi- 
trave Windows, or Doors, with 
the Ground- Table, Faſcias, and 
other Members, (Mr. Wing lays) 
are worth from 3/. 10s. to 7 
per Rod, according to the Good 
neſs of the Work. 

Front, in Perſpective, is a Pro- 
jection or Repreſentation of the 

ace or Forepart of an Object, 
or of that Part directly oppoſite 
to the Eye; which is more uſu- 
ally called the Orthography. 

F RONTAL, alittle Fronton 
or Pediment, ſometimes placed 
over a little Door or Window. 

FRONTISPIECE, in Archi- 
tecture, the Portrait, or princi- 
pal Face of a Building. 

FRONTON, in Architecture, 
an Ornament which is more 
uſually called among us, Pedi- 


ment. 

FROWEY. Workmen ſay 
Timber is frowey, when it is 
evenly tempered all the Way, 
and works freely without tear- 


ing, | RE 
FRUSTUM, in Mathema- 
ticks, a Piece cut off, and ſepa- 
rated from a Body. Thus the 
Fruſtum of a Pyramid, or Cone, is 
a Part or Piece of it cut off 
uſually by a Plane parallel to the 


Ce 4 Fruſtum 


ES 
Fruſtriugn of a Pyramid, is the 


remaining Part, when the Top 


is cur off by a Plane parallel to 
the Baſe. is TOY | 


To find the ſalid Content, there are 
ſeveral Ruler: 


RULE I. 
To. the Rectangle, (or Pro- 


Baſes, add the Sum of their 
Squares; that Sum being multi- 


Height of the Fuſtum, will give 
its Solidity, if the Baſes be 
quate. 
Or thas, which is the ſame in 
ffect: i 


Maltiply the Areas of the two 
Baſes together, and add the two 
Areas to the ſquare Root ; 

And that Sum multiply'd by one 
Third of the wy 6: gives the 
Solidity of any Fruſt um, either 
ſquare or multängle. 


RULE. Ul. 


Add one third Part of the 
Square of their Difference to the 
Rectangle of the Sides of two 

Baſes ; and that Sum being mul- 
tiply'd into the Height, will, if 
the Baſes be ſquare, produce the 
Solicity: But if they be 24 55 
Jar, or multangular, the faid 
Rectangle of the Sides, with the 
third Part of the Square of their 
Difference, will be the Square 
of a mean Side; and the fquare 
Root thereof will be ſuch a 
mean Side, as will reduce the 
tapering Solid to a Priſm equal 
to it. ST | 
Example.” Let ABCD. be 
Me Fraftum of a ſquare Pyramid, 


duct) of the Sides of the two 


ly'd into one Third of the 
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the Side of the greater Baſe 18 
Inches, and the Side of the leſſer 


11 Inches, and the Height 18 


8 — what is the Solidity of 
nu "4 | 


Ff, Multiply the two Sides 
together 18 by 12, and the 
Product will be 216; and the 
Difference of the Sides is 6, the 


Square of which is 36, a thitd 


Part of which is 12; which be- 
ing added to 216, the Sum is 
228 Inches, the Area of a mean 
Baſe ; which being multiplied b 
18 Feet, the Lava, the Produ 
will be 4104 : This being divided 
by 144, the Quotient will; be 
28.5 Feet, the Content. 


on by the firſt Rule, ban: 


The Square of 18 is 324, and 
the Square of 12 is 144, and the 
Rectangle of 18 by 12 is 216: 
The Sum of theſe three is 684, 
which multiply'd by 6, the Pro- 
duct will be 4104 ;, which di- 
vided by 144, he Oforlent wilt 
before. 
T 


be 28.5 Fget, the Fane as 


18 
ſſer 
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The Perimeter of the greater 
Baſe is 72, and the Perimeter of 
the leſſer Baſe iy 48; add both 
the Perimeters together, the Sum 
will be 120 ; the half of which 


is 60; which being multiplied by 


_—_ = 
The Operation both Ways. 
18 6 Diff. 18 8 
12 6 1 132 
216 dare. 5 144 Squ. 
12 Add. 144 
— 12 a Third. 216 
228 the Sum. — — 
18 the Height. 684 the Sum. 
80 3 6 a Third of the Height. 
Wa a | 144) 4104 (28.5 Feet, 
* 1 n —ůĩ—5vr —-—ͤ— % 7 1 
0 . 7 1224 
6 1224 N 2 
4 720 220. 
; 1 i & wv ＋ | * n 
ray. s By Feet and Inches thus: . \ 
1 . # 2 : | 
aleiply t: 6: 6 | 6-3 \ 
ich f an Or thus; 
product 1 6 9) 369 " e 
* n 2 uare of the greater. 
| Add o 1 1 0 I z the ReQangle, wy: 
M aui x J AT . 1 '© Square of the leſs. 
EX by 18 0 Height 4 9 Trip of a mean Ares. 
OR ths I 6 © a Third of the Height, 
. F . 
Content 28: 6 
3 oo” | : * 7172 
To find the ſuperficial Content, 18 Feet, the Produét will be 


1080; which being divided by 
12, the Quotient is 90 Feet; to 
which add the two Baſes 2.25 
Feet, and 1 Foot, the Sum will 
be 93.25 Feet, the whole ſuper- 
ficial Content. 8 
I 


9 ———————rjç— 


F R 
18 12 18 Height. 
Ws | 
72 48 12) 1080 
— * 2.25 the greater Baſe. 
2120 x the leſſer Baſe. 
60 93.25 Sum. 
—_—_— g . — 


Again, let ABC D be the tween 25 and 9 is 16; which 
Fruſtrum of a triangular Pyra- being ſquared, makes 256, a Part 
mid, each Side of the greater 


Baſe 25.Inches, and each Side 
of the leſſer Baſe 9 Inches, and 


the Length 15 Feet; what is the 
ſolid Content ? | 

By the ſecond Rule, multiply 
25 by 9, and the Product will 
be 225; and the Difference be- 


be 13 99 


— 


of which is 85. 333; which being 
added to 225, the Sum is 310,333; 
and this being multiply'd by 433, 
the Product will be134.374,T&c. 
which is the Area of a mean 
Baſe; and that multiply'd by 1 

Feet, the Length, the Produ 


wil be 2015.610 ; which being 


divided by 144, the Quotient will 
e the Solidit 7). 
Or thus, by the latter Part of the 
firſt Rule: Find the Area of the 
greater Baſe, whichwill be 270.625, 
and the Area of the leſſer Baſe 
will be 35.073; theſe two Areas 


being multiply'd. together, the 
Produ 


will be 9491.639625, 
the ſquare Root 5 HP) is 
97.425 ; to which add the two 
Areas, and the Sum will be 
403.123; which multiply'd by a 
third Part of the Length 5, the 
Product will be 2015. 615; and 
that divided by 144, the Quotient 
is 13.99 Feet, as beſate. | 


(1 4 f C 


PR 


a 


See the Operation of both. 
IF 6 AP 25 9 _ 433 
9 9 My 9 T 
roduct 225 16 Diff. | 125 81 8d. 433 
Produt 225 . 16 8 (0 gy 
96 625 Square, 35-073 
16 433 OY 
3)256 the Square. 1875 270.625 
——— 1875 35-073 
bs, 33 a Third. 2500 ——— 
Rad. 811875 
| 270.625 Area, 1894375 
10.333 1353125 
3 433 tabular Number. p 811875 
930999 | r.630625 . 
930999 81 (97.9435, 
1241332 e eg 
—H .. 187) 1391 
134.374189 Mean Arca, 1309 
15 Length. — 
1944) 8263 
671. Sega | 
I AR . 
2.3. of * i 19482) 48706 
—— nen Font | 38964 
. 1948450974225 
WT: uct 1655 | 907425 
1401 A 
555 3 


8 270.625 
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anßulgt Bale, you multiply" by 
433, becauſe that is the Area of 
the equilateral Triangle, when 
the Side of it is x, according to 
the Table of the Areas or Mul- 
tipliers for finding the Areas of 
Potygons. See the Article Pq- 
LYGONS. A 

Multiply the Square of the 


the Product will be the Area of 


” * 


the Polygon. © N 
To fiad the ſuperficial Content. 


the lefler Baſe is 271; the Sum 
of both is 102, and the Half is 
51; which. being multiply d by 
15 Feet, the Product will be 
765; Which being divided by 12, 
the Quotient will be 63.75; to 
which add the Sum of the two 
Baſes 2.12 Feet, and the Sum 
will be 65.87 Feet, the whole 
ſuperficial Content. 


Note, That 51 ſhould have been 

multiplied by the ſlant Height; 
but the Difference it would 
make is but .06 of a Foot, 
Which is incouſiderable, 


— 


To fneing the Area of the tri- 


The Perimeter of the greater 
Baſe is 25, and the Perimeter of 
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270.625 greater Area. | 
97.425 the mean Proportional. 
35.073 the leſſer Area. 


$6 6. 403.123 the Triple of a mean Area. 
2 ; 5 a third Part of the Height. 


'Fruſtum of .a Cone, is that Part 
of a Cone which remains when 
the top End is cut off by a plain 
Parallel to the Baſe, 


' To find the fold Content of it, are 


_ the ſame, in ſed, as for the 
Fruſtum of a Pyramid. 


Side by the tabular Number, and | 


To the'ReQangle of the Dia- 
meters of the two Baſes add 
the Squates of the ſaid Diame- 
ters, and Multiply the Sum by 
854 the Product Will be the 
tipie of the mean Area; which 
multiplied. by one Third of the 
Luv ger typ Height, that Pro- 
duct will be the ſotid Content. 


Or thus: 
Multiply the Area's of the 


greater and leſſer Baſes together, 
and out of the Product extract 


the ſquare Root; then add the 


ſquare Root and two Area's to- 
gether, and multiply the Sum by 
one Third of the perpendicular 


Height, and the Product will be 
the folid Content. 1 


RULE 


* 
( 
: 
{ 
; 
{ 
| 
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% 
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RULE II. 
To the Rectangle of the greater 
and leſſer Diameters add +4 Part 


of the Square of their Difference, 
and multiply the Sum by .7854, 
the Product will be a mean Area; 
which multiplied by the perpen- 
dicular Height, the Product will 
be the Solidity. 

Example, Let ABCD be 
the Fruſium of a Cune, whoſe 


greater Diameter CD is 18 In- 


. 
| 


= £ JD. 


ches; and the leſſer Diameter 


AB is 9 Inches, and the Length 


xs 
- 


14.25 Feet, which is the folid 
3 1 ; 

Multiply 3 9, and the 
Product will be Pg and the 
Difference between 18 and 9 is 

, whoſe Square is $1, a third 

art of which is 27; which add 
to 162, and the Sum will be 189: 
This being multiply d by .7854, 
the Produ& will be 140 3 
which, being divided by 144, the 
Quotient will be 1.03 Feet, the 
Area of the mean Baſe ; which 
multiply 14.25 Feet, the Height, 
the Product is 14.6775 Feet, 
the ſolid Content, 


Or thus, by the firſt Rule. 
The Square of 18 (the greater 


Diameter) is 324, and the Square 
of 9 (the leſſer Diameter) is 81, 


and the Rectangle or Product uf 


18 by 9 is 162; the Sum of theſe 
three is 567, which multiply'd 
by .7854, the Produd is 445.3218 ; 
which divided by 144, the Quo- 
tient is 3.09 Feet, the triple Area 
of a mean Baſe: This.mwmltiply'd 
by 4:78, a Third of the Height, 
the Product will be 146775 
Feet, the Solidity the ſame as 
before. . 


\ Wa 
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See the Operation. 


18 18 From 8 
9 9 Subt. 
16 9 Rem. 
Add 27 . 
Sum 189 3) 81 Square. 
— — 
27 a Third. 
. 3 8 LO . 
Height 14.25 Feet. 432 F 
Area Baſe 1.03 Feet. 
| 12 


4279 . — 
1425 | 


5 Solid Content 14.6775 F cet. 


the Square of 18. 
57A the Rectangle. „ | 
$1 the Square of 9. 


567 the triple Square of a mean Diameter. 


; „ - which multip1 d by 14.25 Feet, 

$67 | 2 ond ap? Produc is 604. & 

| 1 which divided by 12, the Quo- 

— <a we tient is 50.36 Feet, the Curve- 

39270 | 1236 Surface; to which add the Sum 

| — the two 1 2.21 12 eet, the 

3218 Solid. 14.6 um is 52.57 F whole 

. ru⁰eã²Rs Ne 
1332 he 

Nel | & To, meaſure the Fraſium of 

36. a retangled Pyramid, called a 
— Priſmoid, whoſe Baſes are 


| „, Tallel to one another, but diſ- 

To find the ſuperficial Content. proportional. «1 vs of 

_ You will find the Circumſe: . | 
rence of the greater Baſe to be Die RULE. 
56.5488, and of the leſſer Baſe | X 
28.2744; the Sum of both is To the eſt Length add 
84-8232, the half Sum is 42.4116; half the leſſer Length, and ow 

1 | | tiply 
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tiply the ſame by the Breadth of 
the greater Baſe, and reſerve the 
Product. 

Then to the leſſer add half 
the greater Length, and multi- 
ply the Sum by the Breadth of 
the leſſer Baſe; and add this Pro- 
duct to the other Product re- 


ſerved, and multiply that Sum 


by a third Part of the Height, 
and the Product will be the ſo- 
lid Content. 


& 


Example. Let ABCDEFGH 
be a Priſmoid given, the Length 


2872 


FR 

of the greater Baſe AB 38 In- 
ches, and its Breadth A0 16 In- 
ches; and the Length of the 
leſſer Baſe E F is 30 Inches, and 
its Breadth 12 Inches, and the 
Height 6 Feet: What is the ſolid 
Content ? 

To the greater Length AB 
33, add half the lefſer Length 
2 F 15, the Sum will be 35 
which being multiply'd by 16, 
the greater Breadth, the Product 
will be 848; which reſerve. 

Again, to EF 30 add half 
AB 19, and the Sum will be 49; 


which multiply by 12, the lefler - 


Breadth E G, and the Product 
will be 588 : To which add 848, 
the reſery'd Product, and the 


Sum will be 1436 ; which being 


multiply'd by 2, a third Part of 
the Height, the Product will be 
2872; this Product divide by 
114, and the Quotient will be 
19.14 Feet, the ſolid Content. 


* 


38 AB. 30 = EF. 

15 n= EF. iger AB. 144) 2872 (19.94 Feet, the Content. 
— — 1432 5 
| 49 

AC. 12 EG. 1360 
— * * 64⁰ 
318 588 — 

* E 
105 

33 
2 = a third Part of the Height. 


IFR 


ſuppoſed the Solid 


of being meaſured by fore- 
going Rules, chns : Let ABCD 
repreſent the greater and 
E F-GH the Yefler Baſe y aud let 
the Solid be ſuppoſed eq, be cut 
off through by the Lines .4c,. 54, 
and e f, g l, rom the Top to 
the Bottom; 
Parallel opipedon, having its Baſes 
equal to the jeſſer Baſe EFGH, 
and its Heighty-6 Feet, equal to 


by: ri @herBreadrh mer 


the:Phthdudain 960 


-þ(1236 $412 daidw 
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by its Breadthiin the Product is 
8; Whigh! 
third 
Produ 
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5 de e Belle 
gon ter daga ond du 8 
| Andtattly, there are four recti p 
angled Pyramjds at each Gomer; i four of them, 
which; to meaſure, multiply the ui them ada A 
Length ofong of the B fes 4 


2B ian oboe ond 4 4 
4 


"tin isch Sy pant Gui 
1A he tient 1900 rer 
multiply'ꝙ by 2, (a ee 
tothe Height,) the the Rule 

is 16 3 und dat multi- | 


5 
. 
F R 
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Teprove this Rate+ Let it be like Pieces, whoſe Baſes are 25 


GH, cd; if theſe two 


3 
Pieces, ſo as to make ce | bil 08 EH, her, the thick 


Eng of one toi the thin End of 
the other, t will compoſe 
a- rectangled Parallelopipedon; 
Wien, to meaſure, multiply the 
Length of &e Baſe 30 by its 
Breadth 2, and-the-Product will 
00D ; Which multiply by 6, 
the Height, the Product is 360. 

' Then thet are two other 
Wedges like Pieces, whoſe Baſes 
are e E, AG, And FF, 4 Hi; theſ: 


the Height of che Solid : u yy gidepyettier; ail compoſe 
tiply on Length of the Baſe} a 0 
| go6 and; To meaſure this, multiply the 
ty —— — Breadch 43, the Product js 48 
tiplyn Height 6 Fee, readth 4, the Product is 48; 
ther Hd, 26604 d n Hut. whjclianuiriplyiby'S, ae Hegi, 
Tena therg exe nt wor Wedges 


ngled Parallelopipedon : 


PDfuthe:rBaſe v42%þy, the 
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To find the ſuperficial Content, 

Half the Perimeter of the 
8 Baſe is 54, and half the 

erimeter of the leſſer Baſe is 42; 
which being added together, the 
Sum is 96; which being multi- 
ply'd by 6 (the Height) the Pro- 
duct will be 576: Then divide 
this Product by 12, and the Quo- 
tient is 48 Feet; to which add 
the Sum of the two Baſes 6 72 
Feet, and the Sum will be 54.72 
215 the whole ſuperficial Con- 


tent. 
FUNNELSef Chimneys. The 
Funnel is the Shaft or en 
Part from the Waſte, here tis 
athered into its leaſt Dimen- 
ons. | 

Palladio dire&s, That the 
Funneli of Chimneys be carried 


through the Roof, three, four, 


or five Feet at the leaſt, that 
they may carty the Smoke clear 


from the Houſe into the Air. 


He adviſes alſo; that Cate be 
taken as to the Width of them; 
for that if they be too wide; 
the Wind will drive back the 
Smoke into the Room; and if 

Vol. I, 


14% 2872 (19.94 Feet the whole Content. 


they be too narrow; the Smoke 
will not be able to make its Way. 

Therefore Chamber Chimneys 
miuſt not be made narrower than 


ten or eleven luches, nor broader 
than fifteen; which is the ordina- | 


ry Depth of the Funnels of great 
Kitchen Chimneys, whoſeBreadth 
is four ot five Feet within the 
Work, from the Place where the 
Breſt ends, to the Top of the 
Fannel. 9 8 

Now the ſaid Breaſt reaches 
from the Mautle- Tree to the eil 


ing or Pitch of the Arch, al- 


ways diminiſhing within the 
Work, till you come to the 
Meafures of Depth and Breadth 
before mentioned; and from 


thence to the End of the Funnel, 


it muſt be caftied up as even as 
it poſſibly can be; for if there 
be a Failure in this, the Smoke 
8 to be offenſive. 
FURRING, in Architecture, 
is the making good the Rafters 
Feet in the Cornice. 


Thus, when Rafters are cut 


with a Knee, theſe Farrings are 
Pieces which go ſtraight along 
with the Rafter, from the Top 
of the Knee to the Cornice. 

Dd Alſo 


; 
| 
| 


— 2 ͤů—— 


F U 


or ſunk hollow in the Middle, 
there are Pieces cut thickeſt in 


Alſo when Rafters are rotten, 


G A 


esst 1006U, 3218: & 11 2; 
To; meaſure a Gable End. 


| 


- oy 


the Middle, and tapering towatds Multiply the Breadth at Bot- 
each End, which are yaited up- tom by | half of the Perpendi- 
on them, to make tnem ſtraight. cular, or- Line from the Angle 
Such Pieces ate called Furs, and of the Top- to the Middle of 


the Putting them on, Furriug 
the Rafter. 


. 1 


FUSAROLE, in Architec- 


ture, is a Moulding or Orna- 
ment placed immediately under 


the Bottom, or multiply half the 

former by the whole of the 
latter, and the Product will give 
the Content in ſuch Meaſures 
as the Dimenſions were taken 
In. Fig b 


the Echinus in the Doric, Ionic, t e 1 
and Compoſite Capitals. GAIN, the Bevelling Shoul- 
The Fuſarole is àa round Mem- der of the Joiſts, or other 
ber carv'd in Manner of a Col- Stuft. de 
lar or Chaplet with oval Beads. is, alſo uſed for the lapping 
The Fuſarole ſhould always an- of the End of the Joilts, &c. 
ſwer exactly under the Eye upon a Trimmer or Girder; and 
of the Volute, in the Ionic Ca- then the Thickneſs of the Shoul- 
pital. ger is cut intosthe Trimmer, alſo 
FUST, in Architecture, is bevelling apwards, that it may 
the Shaft of a Column, or that juſt receive the Gain, and fo the 
Part comprehended between the Joiſt and Trimmer lie even and 
Baſe and the Capital. Alſo cal- level with their Sutfac. 
led the Naked. .-; 1:  -4;/+ This Way of working is uſed 
The Faſt is that cylindrical; in Floors and Heartbs. 
Part whlch makes, as it wer GALLERY, in Architecture, 
the Body or Frunk of the Co- is a covered Place in a Houſe, 
lumn, excluſive of the Head and much longer than broad, and 
Feet. + which is uſually on the Wings 


mow was had ot at £2 9 ADDOeww3q£He. 
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The Word is -French, and of à Building, ſerving to walk 
literally, ſignifies a Cask, But in. | WY 
ſome derive it from the Latin Gallery is alſo a little Iſle or 


Fuſtis, a Cab. Walk, ſerving as a common 
j Ld bu Paſſage to ſeveral Rooms, placed 
Ts, 0 in a Line or Row. vs: \\ 11/. 


8 ** _— i 


— Thc Length (acrording to; 


4 Iau Palladio) ought to be at leaſt * 
GA 


maybe fix, ſeven, or eight Times 


their Breadth, but mult not ex- 
ceed. EP. del 
GARD MANGER, a Store- 
houſe or Room to ſet Meat 
ves, to in. 2 p 8 f k 


five. Times their Breadth. [They 
ABLE-END of 4 Hunſe, is 


the upright triangular End 
from the Cornice * 
the Top of its Roof. 


* 


GATE, 


64 
25 GATE, a Jarge Door leading 


or giving Entrance into à City, 
Town, Caſtle, Palace, or other 
confiderable Building; or a Place 
for Paſſage of Perſons, or Horſes, 
Coaches, or Waggons, . 

As to their Proportion: The 
principal Gates for Entrance, 
through which Coaches and 


Waggons are to paſs, ought ne- 


ver to be leſs than ſeven Foot in 
Breadth, nor more than twelve 
Foot; which laſt Dimenſion is 
fit for large Buildings. 

As $0 the Height of a Gate, it 
oughk) to be one and a half 
of the Breadth and ſomething 
mode. ene 543.24. bud bi; 1 

But as for common Cates in 
Inns, under which Waggons go 
loaded with Hay and Stra w, rc. 
the Height of mem may be twice 
theit Read 9 5d) %% flu 


1 * 5 
1 #4 * - " 2 . 1 141 * 
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Of the Price of fone Sorts of Gates. 
219 51 io Jo v8 Waal 


| 911217 
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As to the Price of Gates it is 
various according tothe Sorts 
of Gates ; which again will differ 
according to the Dimenſions and 
Workmanſhip. I ſhalt at preſent 
mention only Palliſauot and Pola. 
Gates. | 4K 1 
1G on sunt & Gil ei s 


0 Pallifadoe Gates. 


dS, , " - ff S a I, . 1 j # 
bs 4840 — 100 127 4 * + — 


ſbire if ine Gate be H or den 


Feet high, and che Workman 
find Limbder and Workmanſhip, 
they ate worth about go 0. 
per lineal: Tard ; büt H. Hh find 


only Workmanſhip, then it is 


worth but . br 5 Nr Fag. 


If they reli. Nalliſadoe, 
with kneeling Rails at the Top, 


handſomely moulded on both 


Sides, and ſquare Palliſadoes, 


GA 


raiſed Pannels, and  BifeQion- 
Mouldings on both Sides, the 
Gates about eight Feet high, and 
the Poſts a Foot ſquare, opened 
in the Front, or revailed with a 
Moulding ſtruck in ir on both 
Sides the Revail, a Baſe and Ca- 
pital laid on tbe Poſts, and the 
Heads cut into one of the Pla- 
tonick Bodies; as ſuppoſe an 
Icoſaedron, and the Poſts were 
about ten or eleven Feet above 
Ground, then the Workman- 


ſhip is worth 12 of 135. a Yard 


lineal; but if the Workmen find 
Timber, it will be worth up- 
wards of 205. a Yard lineal; in 
ſach Gates, to find all Iron- 
Work, Painting, c. it would 
be worth above 30. a Yard 
lineal. | 


Of Pold Gates. 1 


Theſe are ſuch as are ſet up in 
Fences, for ſhutting up the Paſ- 
ſages into Plelds, aud dther l. — 
e en eee 

Theſe are of 'two' Sorts. ei- 
ther of ſawed ; or cleft Timber. 


For the making one of ſawh 


Fimber, ſetting it up, and its 


Poſts, the Price in different Pla- 


ces, is from 35. 6d. to 54. But 
if the Carpenter pay for the Saw- 


- ing, then the Price is from 57. 


to 6s, 64. Such a Gate, Tim- 
ber and Work, is worth from 
75. to 105, according to the 
Goodneſs; but with Poſts, from 
125. to 15. bit Gaze and Iton- 
Work, from 10s. to 13s. and 
Poſts from 15s 

"Cleft 5%. 


to's A pro 


all Timber, Iron, ànd P6ſts, The 
Reaſon why'the Prices are diffe- 
Dd a rent, 
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| they lay your Gold on, Went 
. chat it would have 
no Lyſtre: But on the other 
- Hand, if your Sj e ſhould be ſo 
; dry as ** 50 vere, to- adhere 
Att 95 inger, then 
i is too Wy, and th e Finger, will 


|'Speciia IONS 57 not take, for Which there is no 


f 4 Fa 70 oRi hr ines 
2 * of the fitſt Kind o . 


which 
nations, 


= dee Moder 1 Ae 


7 the Otdin ates Land Ab- 


ſciſſaa ot Cuxves. 
1 10 N Nees was the firlt 


0. HAVE tolerable 
OM i Toe "A 
ions. 


"Heap, ded into $ 

vi nto Spe- 
ative, 2. Al fd js The 
former [treats of the Properties 
2 5 and Figures, ſuch 


5 e of 


lig's Elements, and Apollo- 


onicks < And 


2 { 


ſh to apply the 2 2 
A0 60 ſe in Life. 
th G with. Gold or Sil. 
Wen ou would 
10 mood: be drawn with 
d Size, os to the true 
Proportion of what, you would 
have gilt, whether Figure, Letter, 
or whatever it 
en the Gold Size bas been 
thus. ad on, it muſt ſtand till it 
is dry enough to gild, which is 
to be known by touching it 
with the End of your Finger; 
for if your Finger ſtick a little 
toit, _ yet the Gold Sizecome 
not off, then it is dry enough; 
but if che Colour come off on 
* Finger, then it is not dry 
enough, and muſt be let alone a 


we longer; ; for F you ſhould 


1 75 


atter 


Remedy but new Sizing : There- 
fore y qu muſt watch the very Nick 


| - of * "ime. when it is neither too 


Orgery,, Whereas 12 515 
ufinite Or 9, are received into 
1 G ' 0 being unfir for laying the Gold 


wet nor too dry, both Extreams 
on it. 

:When your Size is ready for 
Gilding take your Book of Leaf- 
Gold, and open a Leaf of it ; 
take it out with your Cane Ply- 
ers, and lay it on your Gilding 
Cuſbion; and if it Jie not ſinooth, 
blow on it with your Breath, 
but very gently, which will make 
it lie flat and plane; then with a 
Knife of Cane, or for want of 
that a common Pocket - Knife, 
(that hath a ſmooth and ſharp 
Edge, being wiped — dry on 
your Sleeve, that the Gold ſtick 
not to it,) cut your Leaf - Gold 
into ſuch Pieces or Forms as 
you jt judge moſt ſuitable to your 


Wben you have thus cut a 
Leaf of Gold into proper Forms, 
then take your Gilding Pallet, 
and breathe upon it to make it 
dampiſh, that the Gold may ſtick 
to it: With this Tool take your 
Gold up, (by clapping it down 
on the ſeveral Pieces you had 
before cut into Forms,) and 
transfer it to your Size, upon 
which clap it down as dextrouſ- 
ly as you can, and the Gold will 
leave the Pallet, and ſtick on the 
Size; which you muſt after- 


wy preſs down —_—_— with 


Dd 3 * Bopch | 
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With Gold z and after it is fully 
dty'd, then with your Hare s 


and. beautiful. 
If the Work to be 


it to Pieces, and ſo do 


vered quite over what 
'" tend to gild: And if ſome parti - 
Culur Places do miſs, take up 
with a mall Bunch of Cotton a 
Piece of Leaf; Gold cur to a fit 

Size, and clap it on, that the 


Aud if me Gold be to be laid in 


you muſt take it up on the Point 


3 Bunen of Cotron, or the Bot- 
tom of A Hare's FOr; and thus 
you muſt do Piece by Piece, til! 
Fou have coveted all your Size 


ine be 8 Ot. 

very large, open your Book of ,Gikding with Silver : In laying 

. Lied GOL, Hand lay the Leaf on Silver upon an oily Size, the 
down on your Werk without ſame - Methods in all Roſpects is 
cuttin 

9 Leaf by Leaf tilt yon have co- f. 

you in- 


Work may bel intirely covered: 


- 
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tained in 24 Beaves that are 


tree Inches ſqquate, every 
Leaf containing nine ſquate 

| Inches: fuperficial in Gold. 

By this you may know how 
many Books of Gold will 


' Foot bra off all the looſe Gold, ſerve to giia a Work, whoſe 
and the G ildiag will remain fair lluperficial Content in fquare 


Inches may before be known. 


required as for giidiug with Gold, 
aue only  invthis, that the Size 
upon which Silver is laid, ought 


to be compounded ot à very 


little yeliow Oker, and much 
White Lead; for the Size being 
of a light Colour, the Silver laid 
onzit will look mote natural, 
andiretain its on Colour better 


the hiter the de is. 
b the Hollows wf carv'd Work, . . 


dl 1 f ” ＋ Hoe 145 & 
£1477 ib YN! Vini 


Note, That the common Pain- 


-' of '\#"Camel's> Hair Pencil, and ters do now generally, in 
eonvey it ing and with the ſaid gilaln, uſe more Si wer) chan 
Peneiſ dab ir down tilb it lie cloſeſ Bold, in moſt Workts that 


and 


bre, That after, your Gilai 


* 
7 * 
— 
\ * ” 
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pered but thin, ſo that the 
g Gold, pontains, 24 Lea 


. 
„ c 288:4he-Golde 
24377 Book wil ger 10. QAuare 
ehe 1lpghes (at? York, 

many ſquare laches are con- 


& id 


üs an Alam n 


is thus finiſhed, you may, if 


vou pleaſe, diaper or flou- 
© Y riſh-on it wich thin burnt Q | 
21 {Uber} Whatſdever ſnall be 
„ faitable to pour Deſign. 
i The Under muſt be tem- 


- 11101} gg Gold map appear through it. 

i Nets Hurther, That a, Bock of 
ves, 
e 115i: each Leaf being three In- 


1617 eee eee of ne 


or o 


are not much expoſed to 
the Air, to which they af- 

ter wards give the Colour of 
Gold, by means of the 

; iſh; the Uſe of 


55 
ich is no fo common, 


t 
t ree. fr the 
nc only 704 with 


| Silver, and ſo give it the 
Colour of Gold with Lacker 


* " 
WW: { þ* 
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. +: Varniſh, made. with Gum- 


| Lake diſſolue in Spirits of 
Wine, and laid over it. 
sud, 10 e 


2 1 e Na I: oY 
Book is: gw] Shillings; A GH Cuſhion, an Utenſi 
Beaters; one generally made of a ſmooth- 


grain'd Bazil Skin, the Fleſh Side 


Outwards ; this is tog be nail d 
to the Edges of a ſquare wood- 
„ „ A ger : ſquare, 


at are 
every 
quare 
Gold. 
how 
will 
whoſe 
quare 
Wen. 


laying 
e, the 
es is 
Gold, 
e Size 
ought 
very 
much 
being 
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den Bottom about nix Inches Woollen Cloth, of the ſame 
ſquare, and then well ſtuffed Length and Breadth. Upon this 
out with Cotton or Wooll very Pallat do but breath with your 
_ hard, 22 and: flattiſh : Upon Breath, that the Cloth may be 
this Galding Cuſbion the Gold made a little moiſt by it, and 
Leaves are to be laid when you then if you clap it down gently 
would cut them into ſuch Scant- upon the Gold that is cut out on 
lings as will beſt- fit the Work the Cuſhion, it will ſtick to the 
you defignito gil. Pallat, and way thence be con- 
Gilding Knife, a Slip of the veyed to the Work you are to 
hollow Spaniſh Cane, cut up to gild and lay down on it. | 
a ſmooth and ſharp Edge with a a GIRDING, BEAMS, are uſed 
good Penknife. This Cane Knife by ſome Architects for the ſame 
-lsaccounted the beſt, becauſe, if as Girders.- | 
well made, it will not only be { 
very ſhatp, but alſo cut the Gold ate ſome of the largeſt Pieces of 
Leaf mote naturally than any Timber in a Floor, the Ends of 
other; for a Steel Knife, though which are uſually, faſtened into 
it cut very well, yet the Gold Summers and Bteſt- Summers; 
will ſtick to it, ſo give you and Joiſts are framed in at one 
much Trouble to part the Leaf End'tothe Girdens. 


from it, except you are careful The Scantlings and Size of 


to keep the Edge very dry, by Girders und Summers, upon the 
continually wiping it with a Rebuilding of London, after a 
clean dry Cloth. I e Conſultation of experienced 
Gilaing Pallet, is a flat Piece of Workmen, were reduced into 
Wood, abour chree Inches long, an Act by the Parliament, and are 
and an Inch broad, pon which thus fer down, as fit for all Far 
„ is to de glued a Piece of fine bricks, great and mall. 
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GIRDERS, in Architecture, 
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s muſt de In #9 much as where is a Moi- 
That Girders' and Summer be Mou dern Builder adviles, 
324 9 that 
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that all bearing Timber have al- 
lowid it a moderate Camber or 
Roundneſs; for till that Moiſture 
is in ſome ſort dry'd out, the ſaid 
* will ſag with its own 
Reaton and that chiefly is the 
eaſon why Girders are truſs'd. 
But here you muſt obſerve 
that Girders are beſt cad 
when they are firſt ſawn out ; 


for by its drying or finking, it 
lightens the 2 


more. 
It is alſo to be obſerv'd, that 
all Beams or Ties be cut or 
forced in ſraming to a N 
or Roundneſs, ſuch as an Inch 
in the Length of eighteen Feet; 
and that principal Rafters be alſo 
cut, or forced up to a Camber 
or Roundneſs, as before. 
Reaſon of tbis is, 1all Truſſe oy 
though ever ſo well fram'd, by 
the Shrinking of the Timber, 
and Weighc | of the Covering, 
will ſag, and ſometimes ſo much, 
as to offend the Eye of the Be- 
holder : So that by this Prepa- 
ration, Jour Truſs may ever 2. 
we 

You ſhould alſo obſerve, that 
all Caſe Bays, either in Floors 
or Roofs, do not exceed twelve 
Feet, if poflible;- that is, do not 
let your Joiſts in Floors, your 
- Parlins in Roofs, Sc. exceed 
twelve Feet in their Length or 
Bearing, NO rather. let their 
3 eight, nine, or ten 


Aid in Bridgin ng-Floors, do 

not place your bin 

Joiſts above four 70g five Feet 

apart; nor let your Bridgings or 

common Joiſts be above twelve 

Inches apart, that is, derween 

one Joiſt and another. 

It ſhould alſo be obſerv'd ne- 
ver to make double Tenants or 


rutles in them yet 


ing or ſtrong Figu 
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,Tenons for bearing Uſes, ſuch 
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Finger; *yields - muſical Notes, may. be verj . diſtin@ly ſeen if it 
higher, or lower, as the Gliſe is de aid any Piece of White 


. more or leſs full, and tnakes the” Va 


' Liquor frisk and- leap 
"The Sore 9 Gig 


There are \parlodd Sort! or 
Glaſs; which are made uſe of 
in the World; but at preſent, I 
ſhall only f 


over again 
ſpeak of thoſe Sorts 


"+ 
t har Bs Raw that an 
| Engl TGloſi-Maker went over to 
- * Fratce* on Purpoſe to learn the 
Freueb Way of making Glaſs ; 
whiety he havingattained to, came 
into England, and ſet 
up Makiug of On Glaſs, and 


in the Performance, outitripp'd 


. P ==, RRM — 
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ERS” 


of - Glaſs Which Glaziers com- the French his ae. as Eng- 
- monly" Yaſs here in England; 1 Hemer uſually do. | 
"which are theſe following,” bis. There are ewenty-ſour Tadles, 
Cour Glaſs," which is of two of this Glaſs to the Caſe, the 
Sorts; 1. "Lambeth and Ratcliff, Tables being of a citeulat Form 
ig ' French ot | Normandy Glafs. about entee Foot, fix; feven or 
German Gluſt of two Sorts, eight Iuches in Diameter, and 
nde, and Iteen. 4. Durch eonſequertly each Table Will de 
2 Glu fs: Newcaſtle Glaſs." io Ates about nine or ten Feet, 
0G Staffor dibite'Glaſs- 7. Briſtol and the Cale berwixt two hun 
. Glaſe 8. Looking G 12 9. Teubur dted aud [tweury, and two hun- 
SGI. "Of'which' Sorts,” I. all dred and forty . 7170 
8 Wi ſuceinctiy in their be, MN Tais G. is brovght from 
„ two yams; RNureliſt in ſuch kind bf: Frames 
„ d . e. as Newcaſtle Glaſs is brought up 
8 bun 190% to Town in, only the'Newcaſtle 
Cn f geen that Gf is be t on Shipboard ; 
e by be N ame of -Ratclif and this Rafobff Glaſs upon 
N eb 5 the beſt and ae two Men. 
eckeateſt Sbtt f [Crown Glaſs ; "4% This Glaſs called Ratclif 
whith Soft was at Hirſt made at Crow Glaſs; fas been ſold tor 
de Baues, on the Bank- a bout 9% a Foot in London, 
e, n Soatbuux, in che Veat cut into Squates, and when 
| 29949 wi which: e in wrought in Lead, nd der up, 
"HE Gs ere; Va mmended, for about 184. a Foot. 
5 "ana" elle Chow Chews , Iaabith Crown Glaſs takes 
W og” its Name affo from the'Place 
Ats“ where ir“ is made. It is of 2 
5 5 5 = Gather OCoſcur than Nutri 
O40 e Maker or lbis Sort 8 Ghoſt, and moteinelining 
bun Glafi\ being now to the Green lv! 
eee Nurokſf, it Retefore b Nied ett My ſod for $4. 4 
1110 Bedi RON 9 Rojel Fat egt iutg Squares; and be. 
Ins PARTING) | pag -yeought” and ſet up into 
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French Glaſs, alſo called Nor- 


mandy Glaſs, becaule it was for- 
merly made at Cherburg in Nor- 
mandy; and alſo Lorrain & laſs, be- 
eauſe made there. Now it is made 
,/wholly in the Nine Glaſs· Works; 
five whereof are in the Foreſt of 
Lyons; four in the County of 
Eu the leaſt at Beaumont, near 
Rouen. They alſo, make Glzſs 
at Nevers in Orleans, and like- 
wiſe at Sz, Gobin, near La Fere 
in Picardy; but from which of 
tbeſe Places, any French Glaſs 
comes, that is uſed in Exgland, 
is uncertain. To id sees 
Alt is a chinner and more tranſ- 
patent Glaſs than our Newss/te 
lag, and when laid on a Piece 
of White Paper, it appears of a 
dirtyiſn green Col gur. 
4th to be of a middle Price, 
betwixt Crows, and Neucaſtle 
Glaſt, which has deen fold for 
12 2 Foot, Wrought in Lead, 
a eee en 
Of this Glaſs, there is but 
twenty-five. Tables to the Caſe. 
German Glaſt. Of this there 
are two Sorts, White and 
Weihen Gs 
e Phe:Hbte German Glaſs is of 
a hitiſh Colour, and free from 
9 thoſe-Spots and Blemiſhes which 
au, Newcaſtle Glaſs is ſubject to; 
but it has commonly. ſame fine 
or ſmall carved Lines or Streak'd 
Lines, as the Necucaſtle G laſs hath. 
Green German Glaſt. This, be- 
\\\\ (ſides its greeniſn Colour, is ſubject 
90 to have thoſe ſine Lines or Streaks 
which the White is; but both 
the Green and the- bite Ger- 
mas are ſtraighter, Ale ſo 
1 warp'd-as the Ne F is. 
Both theſe Sons, Ga are 
: brought over from Germany, and 
yet is 13 as cheap as Neu- 
ee 


1 


4 


G L 


Dutch Glaſs does not differ 
much from Newcaſtle Glaſs in 
its Colour and Price. Tis fre- 
quently much warp'd like that, 
and the Tables are but ſmall. 
"* Newcaſtle Glaſs, is that which 
is moſtly uſed in England. Tis 
of an Aſh Colour, and ſubje& 
to Specks, Streaks, and other 
Blemiſhes, and beſides, is fre- 
quently warp'd and crooked, 
Mr. Leybourn ſays there are 
forty-five Tables to the Caſe, 
each Table containing five ſu- 
perficial Feet; and conſequently 
a Caſe of forty-five Tables to 
the Caſe will contain two hun- 
dred and twenty-five Feet; tho” 
ſome ſay, there are but thirty-five 
Tables, and fix Feet in each Ta- 
ble; which amount but to two 
hundred and ten Feer. 


Mr. Dey ſays, that aCaſe 


of forty-five Tables, five Feet to 
a Table, equal to.two hundred 
and twenty-five Feet, weighs 
about two hundred Weight, and 
confequently nine Feet will 
weigh about eight Pound. x 

As to the Price of Newcaſtle 
Glaſs, it is uncertain: For when 
Coals are plenty, then Glaſs is 
cheap ; and when Coals are dear 
at London, then Newcaſtle Glaſs 
is ſo likewiſe; not that they 
want Coals at Newcaſtle, but be- 


cauſe they have no other Con- 


veyance for it to London: 80 
that at ſome Times it has been at 
30s. a Caſe, and at other Times 
40s. But ſome ſay, that the moſt 
common Price is 34 f. the Caſe. ' 

Some lay, tis worth 6 or 75. 


to cut a Cafe of this Glaſs into 


8 Diamond Faſhion (with 
Halfs, and Quarters, and Three 
. Quarters of Quarries, as the Glaſs 
falls out ;) and others again have 


Kid | 


G L. 


GL 


Nie they would a Ry, d eh 4 N Glaſs. As to \ Looking 


F cet; a 0 he 27 

N42 to 0 7 93 
83 

caſtle 800 fans» Quarties, Ban 


ing, Soldering „and Pinnin 
Caſements, 2 included.” 17 1 
uſval Price in London i is d. or 6 
per Foot. But in ſeveral Parts 
the Country, they have 6 d. pe 


Foot, and will be paid for . | 


ning the Caſements beſide. 
lazing, in ſome Place 


| England, as in Rutland, a 7 her ing 


Parts towards the North, is d 
with Quarries of Newcaſtle Glaſs 
at 4d. 1 or 5d. per Foot; and 
Squares wrought into Lead, and 
ſet up, for 64. per Foot. 

But in Saſſeæ, Kent, and the 
South Parts of England, the 
will not work ſo cheap; becauſe 
the Glaſs coſts them ſomething 
dearer. They uſually reckon 
74. per Foot for Glazing with 
Squares of Newcaſtle Glaſs, and 
they will be paid for pinning the 
Caſements beſides. 

Traff ordfhire Glaſs, is a ſort of 
Glaſs that is ſeldom uſed but in 
ko and the neighbouring Coun- 


5,15%; is ſo called, becauſe 
it is made at the City of "Briſtol ; 
but very little of it comes to 
London, by reaſon they have not 
the Convenience of ſending it 
by Sea, as they have from New- 
caſtle by Coal "Chips: though this 
is as cheap, and better than 2 

FP e 
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Glaſs 
Thee Looking . Glaſs Plates 


are ground ſmooth an flat, and 


polith'd. They are ſometimes 
uſed in Saſhes, or Saſh-Win- 
dows. But tis a dear ſort of 
Glaſs ; for they ask 45. a Foot 
tor ſuch Squares, and if theyare 
lar 2 Ne wild, 
ookin es, being foil 
being in Vogue for Orton 
over Chimneys in Parlours, c. 
I hall ſay ſomething briefly con- 
cerning them. 
Sir William Petty tells u 

that the Value of Lookeng Glaſ 
Plates conſiſts ina erte Pro- 


Bae 


211 , they 7.90 tis 
iſcern 
0 whiteſ yp gu 
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G L G L 
portion 'of their Sides to their this Gaſs, in reſpect either to the 
Squates “ 2 Form or Size of the Figures of 
Becauſe" ou "ao 0 9 which this Glaſs is. compoſed : 
quite in . — this Some of it having Shurtle-like 
Matter, 1 give + ba the" F 1 much larger than others; 
Po. which 1 A. kn ſoine of it with the Points of 
2 "upon two Sizes bf Loot Stfürtles efe)very curved; 
Sir 4% vi. one of fie Feet. and ſöithetimes theſe Figures are 
10 8, An. twelve Inches brbad, i in a et dicular Poſition to one 
n Frank, to place over'a"Ohim\/ | Edge” of the Square, and other 
gr ſome of ten 4 oor ſome are opligns to it. 
in Walaut Tree ram a Gla 5 5 185 "bully ſold at 
15 aplece, if they have the Dis * 
mönd Cut; but if not, Se e Square hs or: twelve or 
is About 67. apiect foürteeft Inchies Broad, and fif- 
Fealous Gl * 4. N 8 4.5 teen 0 te n Inches long. 
wtitikled Glaſs of ſuch a Qu 'The enden? hy theſe plates 
ty, that What i done Cn mh" ae? 1 - is ſaid to be, becauſe 


other Ide of it cannot be git” the Look Gla ; Plate Makers 
find ſeen; 985 it 7 to 8 them till 
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The Method of Working or 
Blowing of WixDow or I ABLE 
GLASS. 9 


The Method of making Crown 
Window Glaſs, as now practiſed 
in England, as has been before 
hinted, was borrow'd from the 
French, by an Engliſh Glaſs Ma- 
ker, who went over to work in 
France, on purpoſe to penetrate 
into the Secret; which when he 
had attained | to, he came back, 
and ſet up a Glaſs Wort, wherein 
he far excelled the Frexch, who 
were his Teachers. 
This Glaſ is blown much after 
the Manner of Looking Glaſs, as 
follows: 

The Furnace, Melting-Pots, 
Materials and Fire, are the ſame 


Round Glaſs ; and the Difference 
in the Operation only commen- 
ces after the Operator has dipped 
bis Blowing · Iron a fourth Time 
in the melted Metal. 

The Glaſs then being in this 
State, they blow it; but inſtead of 
rounding or forming it into a 
Punch, the particular Motion the 


make it extend in Length two or 
three Feet, and form a Cylinder; 
which at firſt, is but two Inches 
in Diameter; but which, 1 ay 
ing again committed to the Fire, 
and taken out, and blown afreſh, 
becomes of the Extent requir'd 
forthe Table of G 2 to be form- 
ed; but with this Circumſtance, 
that the Side which is faſtened to 
the Iron, goes gradually diminiſh- 

ing, and ends in a kind of Cone 
or Pyramid. 8 | 


] 


for Window or Table Glaſs, as for 


GL: 


In order to render the two 
Ends nearly of the ſame Diame- 
ter, after adding a little Glaſs to 
that oppoſite to the Iron, they 
draw it out with a Pair of Iron 
Pincers: After which, they cut 
off the ſame End with a little 


Water, and carrying the Cylin- 
der back to the Bocca, they like-. 


wiſe incide or cut it with Water 
in two other Places, one, eight 
or ten Inches from the Iron, and 
the other the whole Length. 

The Glaſs Cylinder being thus 


abridged of both its Extfemities, 


is next heated on a kind of 
Eartrhen Table ſomewhat raiſed 
in the Middle, in order to pro- 
incided or cut longitudinally 
or lengthẽways 

The Workman here makes ule 
of an Iron, with which he alter- 
nately | lowers and taiſes the 
two Sides or. Halves: of the 7 


mate its Opening at the Place 


linder, which now begin to open 
and unfold like a Sheet of Pa- 
per, and at length grow N 
ly flat. He gg. 


The Table of Glaſs is now lu its 


laſt Perfection, and needs nothing 


cular farther but to be heated over 
Workman gives it in the diredt- agai 
ing and managing the Wind, and 

the Way of _ on the Iron, 


ain. DDD 7, 
They take it out; and lay it on 
a Table of Copper, from whence, 
after it has cool'd, and come to 
its Conſiſtence, they carry it on 
Forks, to the Tower of the Fur - 
nace, where. it is left for twenty- 
four Hours to anneal 80 

The Number. of; Tables an. 
nealed at a Time, which ſome- 


times amount to a hundred, with 


the ae Situation they 
are ſet in, occaſion d, antiently, 


that thoſe which were firſt ſet in, 


ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure the 


Preſſure of all, the laſt, were 


bent; 


| 
| 
J 
| 
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bent, and thus rendred inconve- 
nient for Uſ e. 
But this Inconvenience has 
been ſince remedied, by ſepara- 
ting them into Tens With an 
Iron Shiver; Which diminiſhing 
the Weight by dividing it, keeps 


the Tables as flat and even as 


they were put in. | 
Glazier's Work, or Glazing, 


Glazing is à manual Art, 
whereby the Pieces of Glaſs (by 
the Means of Lead) are fo fit- 
ted aud compacted together by 
ſtraight or curved Lines, that 
it ſerves as well fot the intended 
Uſe, (in a manner,) as if it were 
one entire Piece; nay, in ſome 
ReſpeQs, far better and cheaper, 
dix. in caſe of break ing, &. 


Theſe two Heads of Straight 


or Carved, will admit of ſeve- 
ral Subdiviſions. And. 
Firſt; of S which con- 
tain a quatre Work, whoſe An- 
gles are Right ones, as almoſt 


all Window-Lights are in Tim- 


ber Window - Frames; and ſo 
likewiſe are the Squares, if g/a2'd 
with ſuch of which the Lights 
are compoſed. 

. Secondly, | Miter, or ſuch as 
make an Angle of 45 Degrees ; 


G L 


this but ſeldom happens in this 


Profeſſion, -unleſs-it be in ſome 
Piece of Fre- Work 
Thirdly, Bevel : This is the 


moſt common, eſpecially in the 
Country, and ordinary Houſes, 


for moſt ſuch are glaz d with 
Quarries, which is Bevel- Work; 
ſo likewiſe is a 1 of 


Fret, and all Snip Work. 


Curved Work conſiſts either of 
Circles, Ovals, or ſome diſtort- 


ed Arches. 


- 


Cireles and Oyals ars com- 
monly uſed for Lights at ſome 


as in a Pediment over a 


particular Place in a 9 
oor, 


or the like, in the Middle of a 
Front, c. % 


Of Glazier's Drang ber. 


The moſt ingenious Glagiert, 
both in 'the City and Country, 
work by Deſign, (and not by 


Gueſs,) they making a Draught 
of all their Windows on Paper, 


in which they ſet down the Di- 


menſions of each Light, both of 
Height and Breadth ; and the 


Number of Squares, both in 


Breadth and Height in each Light, 


and alfo the Number of Lights 
in each Window, after the fol- 
lowing Manner, 


| 
| 
q 
I! 
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N. B. Here are fix diſtin@ Win- there is a C, ſer to ſhew that 
dos, viz. the two upper ones there muſt be a Caſement in 
are three - light Windows; and that Light; and conſequently 
of the four lower ones, there that the upper Squares and 
is one of three Lights, two lower ones mult de cut ſome- 
ſingle Lights, and one double what ſhorter; (becauſe of the 
one. | Frame of che Caſement,) and 
| 6 44 44444: , aheiSide-Squares mult be cut 
N. B. A Number ſtanding at the ſomething narrower, and the 
Top (of the oblong Figure in ſour Corner- ones both ſhorter 
the Scheme above) is the Height and narrower. 
of the Light; that at the Bot- Wo Ah +36 
rom the Breadth, and that Now by. ſuch a Draught a 
Number in the Middle the London Glazier when his Country 
upper one for the Number of Cuſtomers ſend to him for ſuch a 
Squares in Height, and the certain Parcel of Glaſs, he knows 
lower one for the Number immediately how to cut it to fit 
in Breadth. err 1 his Work, and the Country Gla- 
„ d tw bot Zier knows how to work up his 
N. B. alſo, That the firſt and ſex Glaſs by it; ſo that it ſhall fit 
cond Windows (Which ate each Window, though he be 
three · light Windoms ) / have fifty Miles diſtant from it, as well 
their Dimenſions ſet down in as if he were by it. 1 
Feet, and duodecimal Parts of The Londan Glaſs-Cutters 


Feet; e. g. In the firſt Win- commonly mark (with a Letter 


dow you have this Number or Figure over them) all the 
3 6 04A the Top, Which g- Windows that are of one Size, 
nifies the Height of the Light and write the ſame Mark on a 
to be 3 Feet and G duodeeimal Piece of Paper, which is put in 
Parts of a Foot; in the Mid- among that Parcel of 
dle there is d, Which ſignifies which” belong to thoſe 3 
there is 6 Squares in Heght- that are all. Gf one gie. This 
and in Breadth (equal to 24 Piece of Paper is ſo put in, that 
in the Whole Light; and be- the Character is viũble above the 
low there ſtands à 240, which Edges ot the Squares; by which 
- ignifies 2 Reet, and one duo · diſtinguiſhing Character, the un- 
decimal Part oa Foot In try Glaaier readily knows which 
the ſecond or middle Light, Squares to take for an 3 


a a err ic «a @DOqwac. a 
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I ſhall add, as to this Article 
of Drazxghts, that thoſe Glaziers 
Who undetſtand decimal Arith- 
metick, ſet do wn their Dimen- 
ſions in Decimals, which better 
ſuits the London Claſs - Cutters, 
becaufe ; they have their Rules 
cenrefimaltly divided for that 
Purpoſe. 

For chat Reaſon I have here 
ſet don the Dimenſions of the 
four lower Windows in Peet, 
ald centeſimal Parts: As for 
Example; in the third Window, 
at the Top, you hes theſe Num- 
bets;,4/ 50, whit ify thar the 
Height of the Light is 4 Feet, 


and 50 centeſimal Parts; and at 


the Bottom abere are theſe Num- 
bers 1 50, which ſiguify 1 Foot 
50 centeſimal Parts; and fo of 
the teſt. 4 & 


Of Meafaring Glazier's Work. 
aue. A a 
J hall fr conſider the Cuſ- 
tos ue among them, (for 
9 is. 0 the greateſt 
Guide in all manner of Mea- 
ſures ;)..and ſerendh, the taking 


the Dimenſions, and computing 
the 8 


Note 1. Thatiin Gluxiug, when De 


Windows have a ſttmicircular 
Top, (or any other curv 
Forms, ) the Cuſtorm is to 


2. Thattalt Windows conſiſtin 
of intire cles, or Ovals, or 
any other curued the 
uſtont are talten = oy 
longeſt Ways at Right Augles 
ne to „ and — 


found as it hey were ſquare. 
Vor. . e 


the full Height as if they were 


theſe Dimenſtons the Areas are 


G L 
3. That all Crochet Windows 
m Srone-Work, are all mea- 
ſured by their fal! Dimentions 
in Height and Breadth, as if 
they were ſquare, and not 
curved: 
4. That there is very good Rea- 


ſon for all theſe Cuſtoms, if 
we conſider, 


Firſt, The Trouble in taking Di- 
menſions to make them by. 
Secondly, The Waſte of Glaſsin 
v ing it to theſe Forms. 
n 
Thirdly, The extraordinary Time 
expended in ſetting it up, 
more than in that of ſquare 


Lights. 
of the raking Daunen. 


Glaziers generally take them 
to Parts of Inches, and compute 
to the Nicety of a Fractiou of 
an * which may be done ſe- 
veral Ways; four of which are 

iſed by ſome Surveyors and 
orkmen ; Which are, firſt, by 
Vulgar Fractions; ſecondly; by 
Cro Muttiplication of Feer, 
Inches, and Parts ; thirdly, by 
Duodecimals; and, fourth, bx 
cimals. 


But becauſe Glaziers IT 


take Dimenſſons to the Parts 
ati Inch, the beſt and readic 
Way to compute the Areas, is 
to take the Dithenſiohs with a 
Sliding Rule, ſuch as is generally 
uſed by Glaziers, which Rule is 
divided centefimally; the Di- 
menſions being thus taken, aud 
ſet down, ac ale ohe in- 
to the other, a8 -w 4 in Vulgac 
Atithtnetick, as whoſe Numbers 
ate. 5 1 
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As for the Manner of com- 
ber Quantity, ſee CRoss 


MorrirricAriox. 
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the uſual Price is three Half- 
pence per Foot. | 


But in Churches, 'where they 
ſay they have uſually more for 


Of. the Price of divers Sorts. of Banding, c. the Price is two 


Glaziers Work. 


1. 6 lazing with Squares : For 


the Price of French, German, 


Datch, and Engliſp Crown Glals, 
wrought in Lead, and fer up, 
ſee before. 50 © 

As to the Price of Square- 


Work, the Maſter finding Glaſs, 


and the Glazier Lead, Solder, 


and Workmanthip, it is valued 
at about two, Pence half-penny 


1 


. per Foot ; but the Country Gla- 
| b 


⁊iers w paid three Pence a 
Caſement for pinning of them, 
Which is the putting of Leaden 

ins through the Iron Frame, 
5 wee them, to fix the 
Flaſs to the Frame,) viz. Caſe- 
ments of four F £5 and a balf 
long, and ſo in Proportion, if 
they find Lead and Solder. for it, 
But for working up Squares, 
and ſetting up, and finding no- 
thing but Workmanſhip, it is 
worth about one Penny, or three 
Half-pence, per. Foot. | 


* 


2. Of Glaxing with Quarries ; 


which 'is for the moſt Part done 
with Newcaſtle.Glaſs. See for the 
Price of new Work and Mate- 
riils, What is faſd Before in the 


AE Nee tk Glaſs. 7 
But if the. 1 find on!) 
Lead, Solder Jad Workman. 


ſhip, it is worth about three 
Pence per Foot; But if they bod 


nothing bot Work, then "three 


Half. pence or, two Pence is a 
fafkclent Pribe: N 3 
For taking dowu Quarry Glaſs, 


ſcowering and ſoldering it ane w, 


and banding and fetting up again, 


Pence per Foot; and ſo likewiſe | 
for taking down, ſcowering, 
ſoldering, banding, and ſetting 
up again of old-faſhion'd Work, 
compoſed of Pieces of Glaſs of 
different Sizes and Figures, the 
Price is two Pence per Foot. 

Mr. Leybourn tells us, that in 
London they generally uſe that 
Size of (nes called 125. 
which he deſcribes as follows : 
Quarries are for the moſt Part 
fix Inches in Length, from one 
Acute Angle to the other; and 
in Breadth, from Obtuſe Angle 
to Obtuſe Angle, four Inches; 
fo that each Quarry cantains 
twelve ſuperficial Inches; which 
Sort is that they call Long Quar- 
riet. See QUARRIES. 


VN. B. There are ſeveral Ap- 

pellations given to the va- 

rious Dimenſions, c. of 
uarries, vi. 


1. The Range, which is a 
Perpendicular let fall from one 
of the Obtuſe Angles to the op- 
pofite Side. | 

2. And the Length is the long: 
eſt Diagonal, from one Acute 
Angle to the other.. 


as 


3. The Breadth is the ſhorteſt 
Diagonal, which is drawn be. 


tween the two Obtuſe Angles; 
as for the Sides, and Area of the 
un, that is very well known 
to all. ** 
ou will find in the Word 
Quarries, that there have been, 
or ſtill are twelve Sorts of Quat- 
ries, from whence atriſe dive! 
Propoſition 


Half- 


they 
e for 


3 two. 


ewiſe 
ering, 
letting 
Vork, 
laſs of 
s, the 
Ot. 
that in 
e that 
124. 
lows : 
ſt Part 
m one 
; and 
Angle 
aches; 
antains 
which 


Quar- 


ral Ap- 
the va- 
Tc, Of 


h is 2 
2M one 
the or 


helong- 
Acute 


ſhorteſt 
en be⸗ 
Angles; 
22 Of the 
| known 


e Word 
ye been, 
of Quat- 
e divers 
poſition 
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Propoſitions of great Uſe to 
Glaziers, | As; 

1. To find any of the five 
fore-cited Dimenſions, as Range, 
Side, Length, Breadth, and Arca 
of any.of the Sort of Quarries. 

2. To find the Area of any 
Sort of Quarries. | 

3. Having any of the Dimen- 
ſions given, viz. Range, Side, 
Breadth, or Length, to find the 
Name or Denomination of the 
Size, vig. whether 8 7. 10s. 125, 


6G | 

4- Having the Area of a Quar- 
ry: iven, to find of what Ort 
or Size it is. 5 

5. To find whether a Window 
be glazed With, thoſe they call 
ſquare Quarries, or long ones; 
for it is to be obſerved, th: 
there are ſix Sorts of Sizes 0 
ſquare Quarries, and ſix Sizes of 
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long Quarries; which make 12 
Sorts in all. 

Glazier's Work is meaſured by 
the Foot ſquare; ſo that the 
Length and Breadth of a Pane 
of Glaſs in Feet, being multi- 
ply'd into each other, produceth 
the Content. 

It is to be noted, That Glazzers 
uſually take their Dimenſions to 
a quarter of aa Inch; and in 
multiplying Feet, Inches, and 
Parts, the Inch is divided into 
12 Parts, as the Foot is, and 
each Part is divided into 12,05. 


Example I. If a Pane of Glaſs 
be four Feet eight Inches, and 
three Quarters long; and one 
Foot, tor Inches, and one Quar- 
ter broad, how. many Feet of 
Glaſs does it contain? 
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Ex II. If there be eight one ter broad, how many 
Panes of Glaſs, each four Feet Feet of Glaſs are contain d in 


ſeyen [nches three Quarters oe the faid eight Panes ? 
and one Fo We. five Inches and 


| The Decimal of 85 Inches 4 18 d 65 
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It" may be obſerved, that in- 
ſtead of multiplying by 16, 1 Vas 


mottiplied by 4 twice, becauſe 
four Times 4 is 16 


By Scale and Compaſſes, 


Extend the Compaſſes from 1 
to 1.395, and that Extent will 
reach from 2.458 to 6.219; then 
extend the Compaſſes from 1 to 
16, and that Extent will reach 
from 6. 219 to 99 Feet, the Con- 
tent. 

It muſt be obſerved, that when 
Windows have Half Rounds at 
the Top, they are to be meaſured 
at their full Height, as if they 


were ſquare, In like manner . 


mk or — r ate 
meaſured at t ngth and 
Breadth of their Rae * 
So alſo are Crocket Windows 
in Stone- Work meaſured by their © 


full Squares. 


The Reaſbn * that the Tron- 
ble of taking 
to work by, ** © Wit 1 05 
in working, m op the Time, Fn 
in res them le far m 
than the Wade e ine Gti 

GLUE. To make the beſt 


Glue for glning, the Joints of Deal 
Boards, 


Set a Quart of Water on the 


Fire; then put in abotit half a 
pound of good Glue, and boil 


them gently: together over a ſoft 


Fire, till the Glue be entirely br 
diſſolved, aud of a due Con- 


ſiſtence 3 for if it be too a, 
the Wood -will-ſo drink it 
that there will not remain a w 


ſufficient to bind the Parts to- 


gether; On the contrary, if it be 


too thick, it will not give way 
for the Joint to ſhut clo 


Dimenſions 


e "Numb 
| Rub nay . 


e enough *fi 
to be ſtrongly joined; for though 


GO 


it is Glue that makes the Joltits 
ſtick, yet where there is fo much 
of ir, that te Join cannot cloſe 
exaQly, it will never hold firm. 

When Glze is uſed, it muſt be 
made thoroughly hot ; : for Glut 
never 'takes firm hold of the 

ood, when it is not thorough- 
ly hot.” 

And ſee that the Joints to be 
glued have nat been touch'd with 
Oil or Greaſe ; for if ſo, the 
Glue will never take faſt hold, 

The Joints of the Boards be- 
ing ſhot true, and the Glue hot, 
ſet both the Faces of the Joint 
cloſe together, and both turn'd 
u 2 then dip a Bruſh in the 

lae, and beſmear the Faces of 
the Joints as quick as poſſible, 
and clap the two Faces of the 
Joint together, and ſlide or rub 
them long Ways one upon an- 

other Iwo Or chree 


ſettle kom FOR, and a hem 
W 0 


825 ule or P axis of great 
e NY *e 11 70 


t three 
Quantities piven,\ It is — cal- 
led the Rule of ennie 
of Pro ortroft. | 

GORGE, ia-Arcbjceture, f is 
a fort of Concave Moulding, 
wider, but not ſo deep as a Sco- 


tia, chiefly uled in nes, Dur 
Gorge of 4 Ch naney, is the Part 
between the bambranle and 
the Crownin he Mantle. 


Of this there are divert Forms, 
K in Form 


* a B. 
 Goge is SO ſometimes uſed 
oulding - which is con- 


cave on the upper Part, and con- 
203 vex 


den K RL PE. in no: | 


G O 
vex at Bottom, more properly 
called Gala and Cymatinm. 
Gorge is alſo uſed for the Neck 
of a Column, which is more 

properly called Collarin and Gor- 
erine. 0 ; 

GOTHIC Architecture is that 
Which deviates from the Pro- 
portions, Characters, c. of the 
Antique. IS x 

The Gothic Architecture is fre- 
quently very ſolid, heavy, and 
maſlive ; and ſometimes, on the 
contrary, exceedingly light, deli- 
cate, and rich. The Abundance 
of little, whimſical, wild, and 
chimerical Ornaments, are its 
moſt uſual Characters. The Pro- 
flles of this are generally very in- 

correct. 2 

Authors diſtinguiſh Gothic Ar- 
chĩtecture into two Kinds, vis. 
Antient and Modern. 5 


Goths brought with them out of 
the North into Germany in the 
Fifth Century. The Edifices 
built in this Manner were ex- 
ceeding maſſive, heavy, aud 
coarſe; from Germany it has been 
introduced into other Countties. 
Thoſe of the Modern Gothic 
run into the other Extream, be- 
ing light, delicate, and rich to 
Exceſs; wel Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, the Cathedral at Litchfield, 
the Croſs at Coventry, | & cx. 

The laſt Kind continued long 
in uſe, eſpecially in Icaly, viz. 
from the "Thirteenth Century, 
to the Reſtoration of the Antique 
Building in the Sixteentb. All 
the antient Cathedrals are of this 
/ 27 PIR 
It is not to be doubted, but 
that the Inventors of the Gosbic 
Architecture thought they had 


1 


The Autient is that which the E 
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far ſurpaſſed the Greek Architects. 
A. Greek Building has not one 
Ornament, but what adds a Beau- 
ty to the Whole. 

The Parts neceſſary to ſuſtain 
or ſhelter it, as the Columns, 
Cornices, c. derive all their 
Beauty ſrom their Proportions : 
Every Thing is ſimple, meaſur'd, 


and reſtrain'd to the Uſe it is 


intended for, « 

No dating out - of- the- way 
Strokes, nothing quaint to im- 
poſe on the Eye. The Propor- 
tions are ſo juſt, that nothing ap- 
pears very grand of itſelt, al- 
though the Whole is grand. 

On the contrary, in the G0- 


thic Architecture, we ſee hugh 


Vaults raiſed on flender Pillars, 
which one would expect every 
Minute to tumble down, though 
they will ſtand for many Ages. 
very Thing is cramm'd with 
Windows, Roſes, Croſſes, Fi- 
gures, Sc. : 
Gothic Column is any round 


Pillar in a Gorbic Building, either 
too thick, or too ſmall for its 


Height. + %, $5440 | 

here are ſome of them found 
twenty Diameters in Height, 
without either Diminution or 
Swelling. n 
it's SES EE i, 4 44% „ n ö 
To draw 4 Gothic Arch by the 
InterſeHiow of Rag ht- Lines. 


' Firſt, Dtaw the Baſe Line 
4 b, and divide it in the Middle 
at F, and ſet up the Height of 
the Arch from Ff to e; then 
draw the Lines 2c and 5 d 
perpendicular to 4 b, and equal 
to half the Height of the Arch 
Fe, and drau the Lines ce 
and e d: Then divide 4c _ 


\ 4 


hitects. 
ot one 
a Beau- 


ſuſtain 
lumns, 
| their 
rtions: 
alur'd, 
e It is 


e- way 
to im- 
ropor- 
ing ap- 
It, al- 
G 
ie G0. 
>. hugh 
lla 
every 
hough 
Ages, 
1 with 
s, Fi- 


round 


either 


for its 


found 
leight, 
u Or 


by the 
nes. 
Line 
liddle 
ght of 
then 
d bd 
equal 
Arch 
$60 


and 
6:4 


GO 


b4 into any Number of equal 
Parts; alſo ee, de into the 
ſame Nuinber of equal Parts, 
and draw Right Lines to every 
correſpondent Diviſion, as from 
1 to 1, from 2 to 2, and fo on, 
and the Interſection of thoſe 
Lines create the Arch 4, 
which was to be done. See 
Plate, Fig. 1. 


How to draw the Gothic Arch 
Reverſe by the Iuterſection of 
Right Lines. h &*1 


þ | 5 * f 13 
Firſt, Draw the Baſe Line 
ab, divide it in the Middle at 
e; then ſet up twice the Height 
of that you deſign the Arch ſhall 
riſe from e to c, and draw the 
Lines ac and c, and divide 
each of them into any Num- 
ber. of equal Parts, and draw 
Right Lines from Diviſion to 
Diviſion; then will thoſe Lines 
create the Arch a 4b, which was 
requir'd.. See Plate, Fig. 2. 


To draw the Gothic Arch Reverſe 
| another Way. „ 


Draw the Baſe Line a6, then 
draw. cd parallel to, ab, and 
diſtant ſo much as the Arch is 
defign'd to tiſe; the Line c d is 
equal to half the Line 3b, the 
Middle of which is at e: Then 
draw the Lines à and bd; 
then divide ac and b 4 into 
any Number of equal Parts, and 
alſo ce and ed, and draw the 
Lines as, taught before; which 
will make the Arch 46. See 
Plate, Fig. 3. | ka „ 

v9) > 1912487 5 | 


1 Men 
= N. .iThe Line c 4 may be 


eeithen longer, or ſhorter, as 
+4 you have à Mind to ſhape 


the Arch; and this Arch, 
and the preceding Arch, are 
convenient for the gathering 
of large Chimneys. 


To drauibe Gothic Arch ramping. 
Firfl draw the level Line ga, 


- 7 
and divide it in the Middle at 7; 
then at Pleaſure erect a Perpen- 
dicular at g towards 4; alſo 
from f towards e, aud from 4 
towards c; then draw the Ramp 
Line 4b, and ſet, up the Height 
of the Arch from à to e, alſo 
the Lines 46 aud bd, and 
draw the Lines ce and de; 
then divide the Lines ac ang 
ce into any Number of equs 
Parts; alſo the Lines be and 
de, and draw the Right Lines, 
as before taught, which, will de, 
ſcribe the Arch, ae; whieh 
was the Thing to de done. See 
Plates Fig: . % [194900 . 
GOUGE, an Inſttument uſeq 


dy divers Artificers, being a Sort 


of round hollow Chiſſel, uſed in 
cutting Holes, Channels, Grooves, 
e. in Wood, Stone, Sc. 
..GRADATION, in, Archi- 
tectute, aan a Place by er : 
we go up by Steps, particularly 
an Aten {Megs Cloiſter 14 
the Choirin ſome, Churches. Al 
an artful. Diſpoſition) of; ſeveral 
Parts, as it were, hy Steps Or De- 
grees after the Manner of an 
Amphitheatre; ſo that thoſe, 
which are placed before do no 
Diſſervice, but are rather ſervice- 
able to thoſe behind 


| - | Gradation, in Painting, 


to ſignify an inſenſible Change 
of. Colour, «by the Diminution 
of the Teints and Shades. 
1» GRANARY,. 2. Plage for 
laying up or ſtołing Corn in, par- 
e 4 ticularly 


G R 


ticular} 
rable 
Sie — Wooton adviſes to 
make it look towards the North, 
as much as may be, becauſe that 
Quarter is the cooleſt and © moſt 
temperate. 
Mr. Marlidge -vblerver, that 
— \Granarier are built of 
ick, with Quarters of Timber 
wrought in the Iuſide, to which 
the Boards may be mailed ; with 
which the Inſſde of the Granary 
mult*' be lin'd ſb clote to the 
Bricks, that there may not be any 
Room left for Vermige to ſhelter 
themſelves. 'Phere may be ma- 
ny Stories one above another, 
Which 3 de near the' one 
rofl the other; becauſe the ſhal- 
Jower the Oorn lies, it js rhe 
er / and more-eafily tarn'd. 
. have had two — 


3 e with Wheat, ot 


25 Ide upp c beriag e malt 
| le in ark Floor, by which 
de Corn fell down into che 


Hour. Glaßs, which, when it was 
. all come down into the lower 


Granary, it was then carried up 

th into the upper one; and by 

is Means was kept cominual- 
ive for the Corn. 


Fel 
large Grazary full of ſquare 


Wobdden Pipes may keep Corn 
From heatin 


4 GRANGE, an antient Term 
for a Barn, wherein to Jay up 


ſometimes alſo uſed in a more 
extenſive vents for the whole 


Farm, with all the Appendages, 
a5 ats NN Stalls, — 


. * 


2 keeping A conſider | 


each other; and this Gravity is 
ane -aBove the other, and have 


lower one, like the Sand in an 


n Motion, which is a good. 


and thraſh Corn. The Word is 


DF” 
= + thi 
- 
(> . * x 
2, 
WG 
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GRATICULATION, a 
Term uſed by ſome for the di- 
viding a Draught or Defign into 


Squares, in order to- the reducing 
it thereby. 


GRAVITATION is the Ex- 
erciſe of Gravity, or it is the 
Preſſure that a Body, by the 
Force of its Gravity, exerts on 
another Body under it. 

It is one of the Laws of Na- 
ture difcovered by Sir aac New- 
ton, and now received by moſt 
Philotophers, that every Particle 
of Matter jn Nature gravitates 
towards every other Particle ; 
which Law is the Hinge where: 
on the whole Nuten Dbile- 


N 0 
I Bodies are mutually heavy, 
or gravitate mutuaily toward 


Nuke portiongl to the wr ge 
; and at un 

ces, it is inverfly as Squares 
the Diſtance. © © © 

What is called by us Gravita- 

tion, with reſpe& to the gravi:a- 

y, is called act ox 


with reſpect to the Body gravi- 
tate d. 


"GRAVITY; in Mechanicks, 
is the Conatus or Tendency, ot 
that Force by which Bodies are 
carry'd or tend cowards the Gen. 
tre of the Earth. 

That Part "of Mechanicks 
which copfiders' the Motion 0 
Bodies ariſing from” Gravity, is 


peculiarly called Static. Yor 
STATICKS. 


Oe and Relative. 
Abſoluze Gravity, is that where- 


with a Bod 2 free 
through 


on of 15 * is "the whoteForc 
; J 
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Gravity is eitinguith's into | 


N, a 
ne di- 
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acing 
e Ex- 


is the 
y the 


rts On 


f Na- 
Neu- 
moſt 
artiele 
vit ate: 
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vhere- 
'Pbils- 


heavy, 
OWard 
vity is 
tity © 

iſtan. 
uare of 
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a 
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ravita- 
act tox 
gravi- 


anicks, 
Cy, ot 
lies are 


ie Gen- 


nanicks 
tion 0 
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by which any Body tends towards 
the Centre of the Earth. 
Relative Gravity is that where- 
with a Body deſcends after ha- 
ving ſpent part of its Weight in 
overcoming ſome Reſiſtaucc. 
Sach is that wherewith aBody 
deſcends alongan inclin'd Plane, 
where ſome Part is employed in 
overcoming the Reſiſtance or 
Friction af the Plane. 
Accelerate Gravity is the Force 
of Gravity, conſidered as grow- 
ing greater, the yeacer it is to the 
attracting — or Point. 
Gravity ot Werght, is the Hea- 
vineſs 
tual Inclination which is in hea- 
vy Badies to move downwardt 
when; they are not ſuftain'd or 
held up, and fall towards the 
And for this Reaſon, the Cen- 
tre of the Earth is called, Th 
Cemre of Heavy Radien. 
The Centre of Gravity of a 
heavy Body, is a Point by which 
a Body being ſuſpended, all, its 
Paris which ate about char Point 
will dalance one another, and 
ſuely hinder one another 
from falling, whereby the Bod 
WP remain in any given Po! 
Bec 1 4 Fee 
Whence it is plain, that a li- 


any Centre of Gravity, becauſe 
its Patts are not fixed. to one 
another, but are in a continual 
—_— 4 Water, Wine, Beer, 
5+ + | , r 3 22 

Te Centres of Gravity and 
Magnitmde cannot bo in the fame 
Point, but in a Body which is 
Homogeneous. | * 
A Homogeneous Body is one 
whoſe Matter is uniform, 


Master, and is the na- 


GR 
and every where of the ſame 
Weight about its Centre of Mag- 
nitude, which is a Point in that 
Body as far diſtant as can be, 
and equal from all its Extremi- 
ties, which the Matter that com- 
poſes our Earth is known to be 
otherwiſe: Some being of Earths, 
Metals, Minerals, Water, e. 
the ſpecifick -Gravizres of which 
are very different; and therefore 
the Earth, or any other Body, 
whoſe Parts or Matters are of 
diſterent Weights in. differen 
Parts, are called Heterogeneous 


Bodies. 4 | 


Specifick Gravit of « My is 
3 — ag the 


patural Denſity of the Parts of 


its Matter, whieh makes ane Bo- 
dy weigh more than another of 
— ſame Dimenſions or Magai- 

e. 4:4 

As for Example: The Specifick 
e- Gold is greater than 
that of Lead, . 5 

The Specific Gravity of heavy 
_— is eicher Abſolute” or Re- 


Firſt, Abſolute, © The abſolute 
Weight of a heavy is the 
Porcewhich it has to deſcend ireely 


into a fluid Medium as in Air, or 
Water, when it touches nothing 

t a li- elfe but the Parts of that Medium. 

quid Body cannot of itſelf have 


Thos the Weight of a Stone 
which in the Air is called abſo- 


lute, from its own Force which 
it has to deſcend freely, when it 
touches nothing but the Aerial 


which it falls. 
. Secondly, The Relative Weight 
of a. __ Body, is the Force 
which ſuch a Body has to deſcend 
when it touches ſomething elſe, 
more than the Parts of the Me- 
dium, as when it bears on — 


GR 


gies N on B, or on the End 
ofoai Lever, u we Body E on 
the! ever G, Wbere i: often 
happens that the Bady in Queſtion 
becomes a Countetpoiſe to _—_ 
tet andheavier Body, as the Body 
je as it is nearer or farther from 
| |} then Centre:of Motion D, on 
|  whichiche” Lever moves. See 
Plate, Fig 1. and a. 
„ Phis Counterpoiſe of Bodies 
is cue Egudibrizm. sn. 
An Now ꝗtis plain; that the Body 
* Hf (in che nirſt Figure,) which is 
| ſuppoſed equal toi the Body A, 
in falling to K, muſt fall with 
redter Forcebthan the Body A; 
becabſe that the Body H has no 
other Reſiſtance chan that at the 
Air :/ But the Body A has the Re- 
ffſtunde of the inclin'd Plane K I, 
1 ir aiſoos ᷑ d. t 


——— —- — 
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poi Wheregn id reſts, and 
moves; as ,in a, Balance, 
Fig. 2. is, that, Foipt which 
it hangs; dy, ss, the Point 
B of the nce. O, Fig. 3 
and in a heavy Body, it is that 
Point by, ,which.,a, Body is 


S OW; A d 0 o 114 
. Nore, nat dhe LET re of Mo- 


may be mov'd, as the Points 
or Centres of the Circles, 
\. - ſquare and equilateral DEF. 
As to the Powers by which all 
Bodies are mov'd by the follow. 


* 


4 
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is at 4, Which is as much 


held, and abays which it 4 
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Centre f GRAVITT. 
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THEOREM I. See Plate, Fig. 4; 


If a Power, as L, whoſe Line 
of Direction is perpendicular to 
to the Lever L IB, equipoiſe the 
Cube DM, whoſe Centre of 


Gravity d is above the Lever, 


its Power will be increaſed, as 
the ſaid Cude is raiſed above A, 
and decreaſed, as the ſaid Cube 
is let lower to Q, ' > { 9 
. The Cauſe of this is very 
plain; for by the Body's e 
of Place, the Line of Direction 
of both Power and Body are re · 
mov'd, whereby their Biſtances 
from the Fulcrum are not in the 
ſame Ratio as before. 
Firſt, Suppoſe the Cube d on 
the Lever BL to be remov d to 
Q, then tis plain that its naturai 
Line of Deſcent or Direction 
am will become da; wherefore 
the Bearing of the — 2 
Ur- 

ther from the Fulcrum L, as 
the Line 4am. ME OD 100% 
- Secondly, + Suppoſe the Cube 
din on the Lever BL tobe gaiſed 
as far above B to A, as it was 


before depreſſed from B to Q, 


then will its Line of natural Di- 
rection or Deſcent aim become 
23 Jy - . F.2d I. 5% 
is at the ſame Diſtance from: B 
as Q is from B, therefore the 
other Ends K and P will alſo be 
equidiſtant from L; and there- 


jag Engines, and the Application fore if 1he Right Line K P be 
'roPrattice, fee POW Rx. 


can, 


N i 1 
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-when the Bod 
a horizontal 
-creaſed when let fall below the · 


drawn, it will cut the Lever BL 


at Right Angles in Z. 


W herefore the Diſtance IZ is 
= the Diſtance of the Powers 
— 2 the Levers K Q and 


But ſince that by continuing 
the Lines of Direction 4a and 
dn up to the Lever BL, they 
meet at unequal Diſtances from 
the Fulcrum in & and g; there- 
fore the Cube at A, whoſe Di- 
ſtance g I is the leaſt from the 
Fulcrum, I requires leſs Weight 
than the Cube at Q, whole P 
ſtance xI is greater. | 
+ Foarthly, Now ſeeing that a 
leſſer Power is required at P 
thau at K, tis evident, that the 
ſame Power will equipoiſe a 
greater Weight; and therefore 
the Power L, in raifing the Cube 


to A, is increaſed; and, on the 


the contrary, as aforeſaid, the 
Power L. in leiting down the 
Cube to O, is decreafed O ED. 


This is the firſt Variety of the 


Effects of raiſing Bodies. 

I halt next proceed to the 
ſecond, wherein, by having the 
Centre of Gratity placed below 
the Lever, the Power is decreas'd 
is raiſed out of 
oſition, and in- 


horizontal Poſition. | 
This being the contrary to th 


f — may, perhaps, at firſt 


Sight, appear impoſſible. But, 


oObſerve. See Plate, Fig. 5. 
Fit, That all Things being 


equal, as before, the Diſtance of 


the Powers in the Levers BP 


and E C are equal to HI; but 
the Diſtances of the Weights F 
and C are unequal; that of the 


Lever BF being at ö, and that 
of the Lever E © being at x. 


F * | 
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No ſeeing that the Diſtance 
of the raiſed Weight, which 


is the Point x, is farther from the 


Fulcrum I, than the Diſtance of 
the let- fallen Body F, which is 
the Point h, and both the Mi- 
ſtances of Power equal to one 
another, tis plain, that the Power 
at K will de increaſed and that 


at H decreas'd.” QED. 


Now from the preceding 
Rules, and thoſe Remarlts on 
the Manner of placing Bodies 
on a Lever, it is impoſſible, but 
that at all Times you may eaſily 
raiſe any heavy Body with the 
leaſt Power, and in the leaſt 
Time; which is the chief Work 
of Mechanicks, and are very 
uſeful to be known by Arch 
tects; for a good Architect 
ought to be a goods Mee 
nick. 0341 
GREEN-HOUSE, or Cos 
ſervatory; a Place built fot de- 
poſiting exotick Plants, and ſuch 
as will not bear the Winter's 
Cold in qur Climate. 
Theſe Sorts of Houſes, as they 
are commonly built, ſerve more 
for Ornament than Uſe: Their 
Situation towards the South Sun 
is the only Thing that ſeems: to 
be regarded towards the Health 
of the Plants they are to ſhelter. 
It is rare to find one among 
them that will keep a Plant well 
in the Winter, either by reaſon 
of their Situation in moiſt Places, 
their Want of Glaſſes enough 
in the Front, and the Diſpropor- 
tion of the -Room within them ; 
and ſometimes, where it happens 
that a Green Honſe has been con- 
ſidered in theſe Points, all is con- 
founded by the Flues under it, 
which convey the Heat from the 


Stoves. | 
Beſides 


K N 


Aeſides: what is cammonly 
called! a Grdenefdexſe;/it has been 
ealtamiaryitg1provideGlals Caſes 
of: deveral Kinds; and Stoves, 
fur the Preſervation of Plants 
brougm rom different Coun- 
tries 2 


But n ingenious Author has 
fnutid chenioto be ſo many un- 
neceſſaty Expences; and that a 
good )Greew 4Honſe;; well con- 
trived u muHla do ab that is re- 
quired. foritleæ Welfare of any 
Plamamthe Winker; and that it 
may be ſo ordered, as to ſhelter 
at one Time n Orange - Trees, 
Plants from the ,Gape of (ood 
Hope, Virginia, Qarolina, and in- 
deed ſuch as grow within ten 
: ecs of ih zine. 5 
be ſame Author. ſays, that 
when he was. \firſt acquainted 
with Aloes, Indian Figs, and 
ſuch like Plantsz'he conteſſes he 
thought they could nevet have 
Heat enough, and that he de- 
Atroy'd ' many by that too com- 
mon Notion ; he could hardly 
venture tnem out of the Hot- 
Beds in the moſt extreme Heats 


of Summer; and that in the Win- 


ter, they were half-roaſted with 
| ſubterraneous Fires he made un- 
dier the Glaſs Caſes where they 
ſtood. +» re 
A good Green - Honſt ought to 
to be as' free from Damps as 
poſſible; ſubſtantial Proviſion 
gugnt likewiſe to be made for 
keeping out the Cold, and yet 
upon Occaſion to let in Air free- 
/1y ; but chieffy to contrive that 
-the Front of the Houſe be fo 
- diſpoſed; chat nothing may ob- 
ſtruct the 2 of the Sun's 
Rays, in the 
Houſe. | 
"LT Y 


—_— 


without 


Ca - * 
inter, into the 
* C2 32 Ly 
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It m; generally allowed, that 
the South Aſpe is the beſt for 
a Greon-Houſe, as it will in that 
Expoſute receive the Sun for the 
greateſt: Part of the Day; but in 


caſe that cannot be had with 


Conveniency; the South «Weſt 
Aspect is next to be coveted; 
and it would be pleaſant, as well 
as beneficial to Plants, if the 
Conſetvatory was always join- 


b 
——ů—— 


can be more agree - 
able in Winter, than oh, wt 
22 a — 
throu anges of Ora 
— — 
Cauntries, bloſſoming and beat- 
ing Fruit, when the Gardens 
ors are, as it were, 
in a State of Death; and to walk 


among thoſe Curioſities: oſ Na- 


ture, as in the meſt tempetate 
Qlimate, without any Senſe of 
the Froſt, or-pinching Cold that 
reigns abroad; and beſides, there 
is this Conyeniency- in joining 
the Conſervatory to the Houſt, 


that in cold Weather you may 


go into it, without letting in the 
cold Air, or. blighting Winds 
from abroad. - iir 
Thus much as to the Situa- 
tion: The nett Thing to be 
conſidered is the Proportion of 


| the Building, and that chiefly in 
be fuated on the drieſt Ground, 


Relation to the Height and 
Breadth of the Room; which a 
certain Author directs, that for 
the better Admiſſion of the Sun's 
Rays to paſs all over the Houſe, 
the Breadth of it be no more 


than the Height from the Floor 
to the Ceiling, which may be 
from ten to eighteen Feet. 


That the Walls towards the 

Notth and the Eaſt, be of a good 

Thickneſs, and the Front — 
wir 
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wards the South be all of Glaſs, 
except a low Wall about a Foot 
high from the Ground; that there 
be no Piers of Brick-Work or 
Timber in the glaz'd Part, for 
they caſt more Shade into the 
Houſe, in Proportion to their 
Bigneſs, than it can receive 
Light through the Glaſs ; where- 
as; every. one who' underſtands 
exotick Plants will allow, that 
they ſhould have all the Advan- 
tages of the Sun's Rays in Win- 
ter, that they poſſiblyj can re- 
ceive: And. far this End, he is 
o Opinion, that it would be 
in the colder Parts of 
ele to build the Front of 
Green Houſe in a Sweep, or in 
the Form of a Semicircle, which 
would then receive the Rays of 
the Sun from the Time of its 
Rifing; till its Setting. | 
That the Glaſs//in- the Front, 


Whether it be in Saſhes or Caſe- 


ments, be ſo contrived, that it 
may either be made to flide 
quite below or above the Frames, 
or tobe taken away, as Occa- 
nion ſhall offer, to give Air to 
the Plants, which for about a 
Fortnight or three Weeks after 
they are: ſer into the Houſe, and 
long before the Plants come 
„E, ſhould” be quite open 
Night and Day, if the Froſts or 

igheing Winds ate not abroad. 
„Some have practiſed, with 
good Succeſs, to lay the Win- 


zds of their Green: Hoſes ſlo- 


ping abont ten Inches; but he is 
daf Opinion, that they will do 


as Well f gte 
20 He adviles, that the Door be 
in the Middle of the Front, and 


zat leaſt four Foot wide, to ad- 


min large Plants; that it be glaz d. 
to. which ſtrong Shutters ſhould 


2 % - 
* 


be added at leaſt am Inchithibk, 


Houſe. 


* 


which in the Winter Time ſhould 
be ſhut every. Nightꝭ for fear of 
Froſt; and alſo in exttaordinaty 
cold Weather, wheu violent 
Winds blow right againſt the 
I hat for. the better Security of 
the Plants from Cold, à (og 
for the laying up the Gardiner's 
Tools be built at the )Greens 
Hoxſe, and over it a Fruiter) or 
Seed- Room, ot / in the Lien of 
the latter, the Rooth may be fills 
ed with dry Staat o g „ youre 
The beſt Favement for aGreens 
Houſe, he ſays, is:thatimade-with 
ſquare Tiles, whichquiekly fucks 
up Wet, ande never {ſweat as 
Marble, or ſuch Kinds of hat 
Stone uſually do; andi that for 
lining of the Walls, nothing is 
preferrable to ach ga Nies, 
which are ſoon warmed! wich 
the Sun, and reflect a great Heat 
into the Houſe. 190g 1651 
That in the Niſpopſtion/ofcthe 
Shelves iu che C ran Hale, one 
Third of the Floor be allowed 
for them to ſtand upon, one 
Third fromithe ſirſt Shelf to the 
Windows, and as: much from 
the laſt Shelf ro the Back of the 
Houſe ;;' fo that a; Perſon: may 
walk round the Plants, which 
being /placedin. the middle Line 
of the Houſe, are ſafe from the 
extreme Cold which is general- 
ly-nearer the Walls or Glaſſes. 
he Chimney for warming 
the Air, he dixects to be built 
between the Windows and the 
firſt Shelf at one End of the 
Houſe, about à Foot above the 
Floor, which will riſe after- 
wards, and ſpread itſelf over the 
Whole, / Y. 
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Miller has gen us a more ac- 
c Delay of a Green-Hogſe, 
/hich he deſcribes as follows: 
"As t0 the Length of the Houſe, 
Ws that ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the Number of Plants 
It is to contain, or the Fancy of 
the Owner; bl as to the Depth, 
that ſhould never be more than 
ſixteen Feet in the Clear, and the 
4 ng of the Windows ſhould 
at ſeaſt equal to the Depth of 
the Houſe; and if they are ſome- 
thing. longer, it will be ſtill the 
11 510 | p 


e 
"Pets" Windows ſhould be 
Ste op quite to the Ceiling, 
Gat there may be no Room for 
ead Air in the upper Part of the 
ouſe, and they ought te come 
Jown within about ten Inches or 
a Foot 'of the Floor ; their 
Breadth ſhould be proportioned 
to the Length of the Houſe, 
Which in a ſmall Green - Houſe 
may be four Feet broad, but in 
a large one they mould be fix 


* 


Feet. 3 
The Piers between theſe Win- 
dows ſhould be as narrow..as 
poflible they may be, to ſupport 
the Building, tor which Reaſon 
he chuſes to have them either of 
Stone ot ſolid Oak ; for if they 
ate built with fine rubbed Bricks, 
they are generally ſo ſoft, that 
the Piers will require to be made 
thicker than can be allow'd, 
other wiſe the Building will be 
in danger of falling in à ſhort 
Time, eſpecially if any Rooms 
be built over the Green Honſe; 
which would be of great Uſe in 


kee ing out the Froſt in very 


ma in ters. : | N 
Ik the Piers ate made with 
„Stone, he direQs that they be 


DAR 2 LAID I. 8 4 
twenty Inches broad in Front, 
and floped off backwards to a- 
bout ten Inches broad; whereby 
the Rays of the Sun will not be 
taken off, or obſtructed by the 
Corners of the Piers; which it 
would be, if they were ſquare. 

And if the Piers ate made of 
ſolid Oak, eighteen Inches ſquare 
he accounts ſtrong enough to 
ſupport the Building; and alſo 
ſloped off, after the Manner be- 
fore directed as to thoſe of 
Stone: | Won 

A Tool-Houſe may alſo be 
erected at the Back of the Build- 
ing, which may alſo ſerve for 
many other e and will 
alſo be extremely uſeful, by pre- 
venting Froſt from entering that 
Way; ſo that the Wall between 
theſe need not be more than two 
Bricks in Thickneſs; whereas if 
it were quite expoſed, behind it 
ought to be two Brick and a 
half, or three Bricks in Thick- 
neſs. | . ; 
And thus alſo, if you have a 
Mind to make a handſome Build- 


ing, and to have a noble Room 


over the Green-Houſe, you may 
make the Room to come over 


the Tool-Houſe, and carty up 


the Stair-Caſe in the Back, fo as 
not to be ſeen in the Green- 
Houſe : And by this Means you 
have a Room twenty or twenty- 
two Feet in Width, and of a 
proportionable Length. | 


And under this Stair- Caſe there 


may be a private Door into'the 
Green-Honſe, at which the Gar- 
diner may enter in hard froſty 
Weather, when it will not be 
ſafe to open any of the Glaſſes 
in the Front. | | 
The Floor of the Green Houſe 
may be laid with Marble, Stone, 

| 4 or 
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broad Tiles, according as the 
Other pleaſes, and muſt be 
raiſed two Feet above the Leve 


of the Ground on which the 


Houſe is ſituate, which will be 
ſufficient, if the Soil be dry ; but 
if moiſt and ſpringy, and there- 
by ſubject ro Damps, it will be 
neceſſary to raiſe it at leaſt three 
Feet above the Surface. 

"He adviſes alſo, to make a 
Flue of about ten Inches in 
Width; 'and two Feet in Depth, 
under the Floor, about two Feet 
from the Front; which Flue is 
to de carried the whole Length 
of the Houſe, which may be re- 
turned along the back Part, and 
be Carried up in proper Funnels 


adjoining to the T'ool- Houſe, 
by. which the Smoak may pals 
Ira 


The Fire-Place may be con- 
triy'@ at one End of the Houſe, 
and the Door at which the Fuel 
is put in, as alſo the Aſh-Grate, 
may be contrived to open into 
the Tool - Houſe; ſo as to be 
quite hid from the Sight, and be 
in the dry; and the Fuel may 
be laid in the ſame Place, and 
8 n at Hand for 


&, 
_ He alſo adviſes to have good 
ſtrong Shutrers to the Win- 
dows in the Front of the Green- 
ouſe, hung on Hinges to fold 
k, ſo that they may fall back 
quite cloſe to the Piers, ſo as 
— to obſtruct the Rays of the 

un. 


- Theſe Shutters may be an Inch 
thick, or a little more, made to 
0 cloſe, as to be able to 
keep out our common Froſts; 
and ken the Weather is ſo cold 
as to endanger the freezing in 
the Houſe, it is but making a 


4 


Fire in the Flue, f 
fully pe So i 
The back. Part of the "Houle 


Nalltered . Atar 
and White - Wwaſh'd; or i "Uged 
with Wainſcot, ſhould be paint- 
ed white, as Wong the Calling 


Houſe is pretty much cls d, fo 
that but a ſmall Share of Light 
is admitted through, the Win- 
dows: For he fays, he has. ob- 
ſerved, that at fach Times. 
where a Green Houſe has been 
painted black, or any dark Co- 
lour, the Plants have caſt moſt 
of their Leaves. 

He adds, that to avoid the In- 
convenience which attends the 


placing Plants of very different 


atures in the ſame Houſe, it 
will be very proper to have two 
Wings added to the main Green- 
Houſe, which will greatly add to 
the Beauty of the Building, and 


alſo, collect a greater Share of 


Hear, | 
The Green - Houſe, according 
to his Plan, is placed exactly 
fronting the South, and one of 
the. Wings faces the South-Eaſt, 
and the other the South-Welt ; ſo 
that from the Time of the Sun's 
firſt: Appearance upon any Part 
of the Building, until it goes off 
at Night, it is conſtantly reflect- 
ed from one Part to the other, 
and the cold Winds are alſo kept 
off from the Front of the main 
Green Hlouſe hereby. 
And in the Area o 
you may ſo, conttive, as to place 
db - many 


f this Place 
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Ts GRIND Coloars in Oil: 


Let the Grinding-Stone be placed 
about the Height of your Mid- 
dle, let it ſtand firm and faſt, fo 
that it joggle not up and down; 
then take a ſmall Quantity of the 
Colour you intend to grind, (two 


Spoonfuls is enough,) for the 
leſs is ground at 2 1 ime, the ea- 


fier, and finer, will the Colour 


be ground. | 
— theſe two Spoonfuls of 
the Colour in the Middle of the 
Stone, and put a little Linſeed 
e not to 
at too much at firſt;) then mix 
it together a little with the Mul- 
ler, and turn the Muller five or 
fix. Times about; and it you find 
there be notOilenough, put alittle 


I more, and grid it till it come to 


the Conſiſtence of an Ointment 

or appears free from any Sort of 
Lumps, and fmooth as the moſt 
curious Sort of Butter; for it 
grinds much better and ſooner 
when it is ſtifaſh, than when it is 


I ſothin as to run about the Stone; 


and in grinding, you mult often 
bring the Colour that has ſpread 
together into the Middle of the 
Stone with a Piece of Lauthorn 

And in Grizding hold your 
Maller down as hard as you can, 


and alſo move it with ſuch a 
Slight, as to gather the Colour 


under it; and that no Knots or 
Grittineſs remains, and that it is 
become as fine as Butter itſelf. 
When it is ground enough, 
leanſe it off the Stone with the 
Hor into a Gallipot or Pan, and 
lay on more Colour, and pro- 
ceed as before, till you have 


ground what Quantity you want. 


Vor. L 
* 


Bladders, tie it up cloſe, and 


of G R 


If you grind a conſiderable 
Quantity, to be uſed" not till 
ſome Time after, . put it into 


hang it up. 

hoſe who care not for the 
Trouble to grind the Colours, 
may have all Manner of Colours 
ready ground at Colour Shops. 


How to order Colourt for working, 
after they have been ground. 


When you uf Colours, you 
muſt add more Oil to them, but 
not ſo much as to make them ſo 
thin, that they will let the Ground 
be ſeen through them, or run a- 
bout ; and if your Colour be as 
tiff as it ought to be, once do- 
ing will be more than twice do- 
ing with thin Colour. 
Painters make uſe of a com- 
mon Fraud and Deceit, when 
they agree to do Work by the 
Yard at a common Price, to be 
coloured three Times over. In 
painting with ſuch thin Colours 
that at three Times doing over, 
it is not ſo ſubſtantial as one 

une would be, if the Colour 
had a thick and ſubſtantial Body. 

Three Times colouring with 
ſubſtantial and well-bodied Co- 
lour, will laſt ten Times as long 
as that which has been ſo flightly 
8 | 
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cd any bow; from which raiſe ond 
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the Line ad into the ſame Num- laid down in the foregoing Fi! 
ber of Parts, and in Proportion gute for makin of Cemres ot 
to 4: then from thoſe Diviſions Groine, Ac. io the! preceding FE. 
created by the dotted Lines, raiſe gare. bie 
P. endiculars! at Pleaſure from Then N the Line Bo! 
the Line 24: Having done this, both n B tO and | 
lay your ſquare or parallel Ruler C't6' K, Hort PRC'Be&qualiihy/ | 
at. Right Angles with the Line * th to the Girt of the Curve 
ac; and from the Diviſions on *BF C; and draw IH and KH, 
the Line ad, draw Perpendicu- which are each equal in Length 
lars from the Line 2 of à to the Girt of the Curves at the 
Length at Pleaſure, which Will roining Or mitering of the two 
divide the Line ac-into the ſame * t Centres; and draw the 
Number of Pürts, and in Pro- IL and KP perpendicular 
portion with thoſe on the Lines IC: 
cd and/ad; then you mult take Then wittthePiane HLOPK 1 
the Line'1, 1, on the Arch e 5 4, be equal in Quantity: to the Back 
and et it 'on the firſt Perpendi- "of th the Centte BEE. 


ds, 
as from 1 to ty No ſo. that eye- lay them all down together, 
ry Line with. the fame juſt as many as will fit betwee! 
Figures are of A X Length, as ide Lines 10 and CP, terti 
LS. =. 2, 2;5t0 2,2, | their En; reach one SS 


N. 
3, 3==3, \4=4;4; alſo g IH and HK. —.— 
7 75 of the 4 Then ſirike a Line on thei 
other Lines, as they follow. Ends, as from I to Hy and from 


And when the Points 1 πν] to K. Which 4s" the true Beuel 
and all the reſt are found by the wof every Board that oe tlie 
for oing Method, you muſt Centre BF C; and for thoſe on 
ſtrike a Nail in every one of the Centre C D d, do in the fanis 
ſnowy! _—_ bendi a thin Lach Manner, As fot Example: 2810 90 


1 N d. For * Ff 2 +» Braghnggio! 


"oY 


\ 


4 
* 


. 
bau cc et ann u 
pft J ; , CD fr 1 C to. N 
from D ta M fo tharksM is equal 
in Leugtin ite the Girt of the 
Curve CGDy and draw the Lines 


LH and Mi alſo the Lines L 


and M R perpendicular to EM. 
Then winthe Pane HRM 


be equal 11 danrity with - the 


Back of the Centre CG, and 
nſ ly the covering Boards 
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do banofhtib ©g Fo: god © 

N fore; as on the 
Plane HLOPK, lathe Boards 
on the Plane HLQRM, letting 
yy er teach over the Lines 
LH ͤ and HM, on which ſtrike a 
Lioe from L to H, and from M 
10 H, which will give the true 
Bevels for the Boards on the 
Centre CDG; which was to 
be done. See the Figure. 
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£ © GROFTESQ WEAR wild; .z-FheWordiisnlfb: particular!) 
Him- dn A Work or Compoſi- 
| — My 

vr Garterg con- ithe/Groreſpae Manner orf Faſte, 
hing whimfical, ri- confilling tber of Things that 
are merely imaginary, and have 
Nature, or of 
Thing: 


— 
* 


no Exiſtence in 


* 


e GR 

} Things turned and diſtorted out The Ground is properly under- 
the «of the Way of Nature, fo 'as'to ſtood: of ſuch Parts of the Piece, 
rds raiſe urpriſe and Ridicule.'. as have nothing painted on them; 
ing Grote Mor id the fume with but retain the original Colours 
nes What is ſometimes called Aurigur. upon which the other Colours 
ea The Name is ſaid to have taken are applied to make the Repre- 
M Iſts Riſe hence, that Figures of ſentations. 

rue *this Kind were in antient Times A Building is ſaid to ſerve as 
the much uſed in adorning the Grot- a Groumd to a Figure, when the 
to 4o's, wherein the Lombs of emi- Figure is painted on the Build- 


nent Perſons or Families were 
ineloſed; ſuch as that of Ovi 
whoſe Grotto was giſcov 
near Rome not = 2 ſince. 
 __GROTESQUES? are uſed 
, GROTESKS icu- 


larly to ſignify thoſe fanciful Or- 


ng, | WVGY I 48 AN 
GROUND GUTS." Ses 
ALDER. 
GROUNDSELL, 
PLATE. See SELL. 
GROUND - PLAT, or 


or 


1 PLOT, a Piece of Ground on 
M naments of Animals, interſpers'd which a Building is to be ereQ- 
1 among Foliages, Fruit, c. as ed. | * 
0 thoſe painted by Raphael Urbin GROVE ow Joinery, &c. 
1 in the Yatjzan, and thoſe earved GROOVE 5 a Term uſed to 
L by Michael Angelo, in the; Ceil- ſignify the Channel that is made 
( ings of the Partieco of the Ca- by-their Plough-in the Edge of & 
4 1 8 I _ - Moulding, or Stile, or Rail, e. 
Theſe Kind of Compartiments to put their Pannels in, in Wainſ- 
[2 are called ;by Virrnu;us Harya-. "cotting. 3 lf on 
* genit uli. | | f GR 4 


GROTTO? is a; large, dee 
err -Cayern gt Den 


9 artificial Edifice e in a Gar- 
b den, in Imitation of a natural 
J Grotto. f 


The Outſides of theſe Grotto: 


5 are uſually adorned with Rultick 
5 Architecture, apg their Inſide 
- Shell-Work; a alſo furniſhed 
7 with various Jet d Eaux, or 
4 -—Founnin;gr——— 


FoUNDATION. 


N % . 
l 0 R ad 

g 1 
* 3 
24 ia 


in a Mountain or Rock.” 1 
Grotto is alſo uſed for a ſmall 


GROUND, id Painting, is 


ture, c. is a Term uled to ex- 
preſs the Aſſemblage or Knot of 
two or more Figures of Men, 
Beaſts, Trees, Fruits, or the like, 
which have ſome apparent Re- 
lation to each other. f 

A Group of Columns, in Archi- 
teQure, is uſed when we ſpeak | 
of three or four Columns joined 
together on the ſame Pedeſtal; 
but when there are but two, the 
Word is uſed, and not a 


— — — 


GROUND to build on. See GRT, a Meaſure containing 


one Tenth of a Line. 
A ie is one Tenth of a 


vſed to ſignify the Surface-npon”: Digit and à Digit one Tenth of 

© which the Figures and other Ob- a: F ,and a-Ptiloſophical Foot 

jects are raiſed and repreſented. \ one Third of a Pendulum, whoſe 

*** "gf * 5 n . . | R n 1 74 * Ff 3 0 Diadromes 
#35 v e 4 26g: 6VEUYTY COD M3 bs 
3,554.3 Vi! on 


WY 
e e Far their Garments,” which con- 


Slips, or Swath v Alter- 
nately, Furr and Stuff of various 
Colours; the Intervals between 


8 
bo hee Ap 1 
Which were Gules, or Gmales. 


Seer = . -GUNTER's LINE, is a Line 
'GU LE 8 1 5 Sith güne of Nomders which is upon the 


er ch 2 T'wo-Feet, or Eighteen- 
*. h Rules, commonly uſed b 
88 E. er, the C ntout 1 cuters, Joiners, 6c, . 


of which refund the Letter his Line being the Scale re- 
8, wire F ther Sell call Cyma- commended to 85 thoſe Opera- 

A ad tions in this Book, that are 
- Wrought with Scale and Com- 
i; paſles, I ſhall give ſome Direc- 


15 bor the Uſe of it, as fol- 


e ow: 
Y EI EE on would find 
THIS wat: 0 the... a caty of 
1 1585 then 2 . yon 
8. repr the Nu 
ſopgh n e 
e then 2.8, Wg. 
on 1 — 1 0 the _ 
I igures, that i 
22 and 1 the 5 


| te Rate [lands 
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nd up p. the 90 55 
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ther ar Pb 5 _ 
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chen ft ot 1 
A 503 21 Hife 7 
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farriier+ dhe? Cavi 

ned fr Tt Be 7 e 


foi chat vith'+ 46” the - eh Waal 15 | 

p = 7 IQint;, fepre/ 
mer, ir appears e Df" CHI 24 > 1 8 0 . 
—— T5 | il de 34the lame 
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1 Feds." the leſſer | Diviſtonhs Ke Nonplus 100 i thopghahey are 
a Tens, und the Tenth Parts of of cally found co F 1 1 gee 
ns thoſe mu Ku por are Units. laid Jon Ky 1 therefore give 
en Thus, — were 10 be two ot three ples, in. this 
on Leg ; and Place, of finding ſuch Numbers, 
ne the 5 la fer Pee counted w which may — mj Reader 50 
he forward) is 700 fote; and 3 of find out N 
* the 1055 Divifisiis Ts" 30 more ; And, *firlt, ler 92 —— to 
Yy and half of one of the leſſef Di- find the Nea of a Lircley whole 
viſions is 5 more, which is the Diameter. is In, in 3 
1 Point re Yeptetetititig EG 'You ESL: 2 1 1 
* raft > that Een, Diameter * Lally 
Fe each. Figure 9 = the Line om Seu er ute 
4 = 10 Parts, hich ate cue = . © Be = 
* ä r Diviſions; and — if Gt es 
1 th e targer- Divifions are ſubdi- i mn to ala 
vided (or ſuppoſed ſo to be) I. cumference 
d to 10 other 'Patts, which” , Ind;the. 955 15 
of called the ff ater Divih ions; and that is, x ultiply 1.87 
n Sen of olf Pane Tappolet to (is, half, . 1410 by half, 1) and 
er beſubdivided Bra 10 otfier the Product is, 2854, Which 
ad Parts®' Sf. on muſt _— the Atea of the Keie whoſe 
> || weiber char H one i Ws Io boiled ti 3 
* 1 2 "Again, "rhe | 
« | ve 1 BEEN Th | 
2 5 Hs Danes will 
. wa * 72 2 bat ie N 85 102 f ſo is 4 
IT; I, th e en is — Diame- 
pn Pieter Tra N the Ci Seeg Nea is 
0 — the ypper dt G ha * mulpply, pal 318309 
Ee nere is gu Phih 5 L, that is 15914 b 
d Which 1 ue we m by ang 5 Tode 05 7 hich 
In to under ſtatſd; and that TS, is the 188852 cle whoſe Cir- 
df) to ffud all Loch Sond Cl en nose 8 15 n 
on Numbets made 1 1 Att! "9h 8 given, to; find 
. Peopprtiont e e e e 1 Dayare equplyyor 
4 of a ont of 8 672857 150 N "the {quare 
e Thing! | 5 150 and. ic is gane 
f 2 to Forfect a ; 05 d ss 
* whict thy 8 t * «ps Abe 1 Hide of% 
in] be falfe priuteg, — thy! g 5 1 hen, the Diameter, 
A — Xt)" „ inden e An jt ;exeradt>the 
Fi te Eng 15 05 , ſquare; 8 oy). ie wilt 
date? na 70 * 5 - eenab d po ircle- 
U ſhown H61 19 thein nh | 3 bee 5 
1 a Lentner may be a little at a 


Ff 4 If 


— Gig ber 2! 
eh Se Ing 1 that we 
extra@ "the Kaare Roor, that 
mall de the Side of the Square 
which may be inſcribed in that 
Circle; I if the Diameter of the 
Eirete be x, then the Half is 5, 
Wo, N uared, s 25, nd this 
doubled, whole ere Root 


is"; 1 he Side pf the Squ Lead: 
eee N 
2 Hen. if the Diattetet of a 


Obe be 1, to, find the Solidity. 
5 Face that the Globe 


58 180 8 : A 9 


jammeter ON 
ee or zenigth 5 an 


een 8 thereof, a 5 
= & t id a 
lob 


Of it, and will be. c Nob 


21 185 the, 
of the Oirel le, 9 5 28 


Cc lind 
ab io 1 x — "nat 
| ie Altitude of the 


Bl 27 u 


naments in 
lebe Doric Cami 


ice, or On the Ar- 
. —y—x— — 


of Drops or 


#6preſtating a ſott 
Bells, — — dix in Num- 
der 4 n. 273. 01 bu uo 


8.1 echt, 
$ itt heRoofs tied! 


ch Beer ef 


1 GUT DEinAtokireduroare 
the: Form of little fene, 
Kones, 8 Platfoud-of _ AER 


Ip niltfings Gl Wars,” Th 
: g aters. 0 Pin wad ide BU nie 
ha | 12 * Rook 


GT 


+ 47Theſe Gitters ate of two 


Kinds in reſpe&to their Poſition; 
for they are either ſuch "as come 
ſomething - near a Patalleliſm 
with the Horizon, or ſuch as in- 
cline towards a vertical Poſition 
to the Horizon. 4 

Ihe firſt'Kind of Guttert may 
be called Parallel Gutters, and 
may be diſtinguiſn'd into three 
Sorts, which are covered with 


Firſt, Tibet it 3s a Gutter be- 
tween two Roofs, which ſtand 

lel to each other, being made 
855 the Fett of the Ratters of 
two Roofs, which meet toge- 


ther. ha 
i _ ly, A Gutter,” where a 
has A Cantaliver or Mo- 
dition. nice, 1 project 
one on, and a half, or ewo 
Feet (a —_ the Deligh 
te Building) Arie 
then the” oof is ſet with the 
Fęet of tie Raſters no farthet 
out than the Wall, but 5 
within ir; ſo trat 'the Joilts 
the up Floer He out beyond 
the Walls, and alſo deyond'th 
Naters, which $ 
Fee with Lead. 
Thel ttird Sort of theſe Pi 
1 Ee ers = in flat Roofs, 
*. GR Plat- 
&®are älſo Gutters 
et it run from the 
to, "which is 


Het m thence Ting cider by olf Spouleor 


nee wer vy "OS } 2060 
2 ee Pris Sante 


ſuch as — — 1 two 'Roofs 
NN . N ngen one to 
* men is the fame 
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oY 
Roof joining to the Side of ] 
another * 

4 for ' Example: Wa Bu Falle. 

be in the Form of àa Ko 
1. it is then common to — 
one Gutter on the Inſide of - bo 
L; but if the Building be in the 
Form of a T, it has two Gut- 
; but if in the Boar of an 

H. it has four. 

"Theſe Gutters alſo are of two 
Sorts, viz. either of Lead or 
Tile: All which ſhall be W 
of i in Order. 


of #be . of Parallel Lead 
” ray. 


8 ſpeaking to this Head, f 
ſhall firſt give a neceſſary Tau: 
tion, which ig, v2. firſt to take 

care that the Gatter-Boards, c. 

ie not too near, parallel wich the 

Horizon; ; but in ſuch a Poſition, 

= there maybeagood Current, 


uu Workmen phraſe it,) for 


it be laid too ar a Level, 8 


ater) will de ver I de Gee 
ande in Plaſbeg, .it utter 
474 


idle, He. Which 1 
— are apt to do: But this, 
e they are poſited iu <a 


I”; 20 So 
e | Gutters have I 


nt — — duo 
gy; render this Mes e 


* 1g 900% 
, Becanls. Tome - Sams. of 


2 
gli does very 2 co 40 


- bel at che Cid 
"har tbeb atogetheri|Jo 


5 . e 
n it, 8 
140 * 1 8 9 2 9 7 
thi 


Means. of 
caying e128 dh ner. — a 
In laying or Cres 


1 oardt, Lene 
95 umbers, to "ſolder: common for when 
2 are fo long, that a Sheet of 


Lead will not reach. To; do 
this, x. they! "Gn cut ner 
croſs att At at the 
End of th —_— 2 — the Sul 
dering is to be to beat dawn 
the Ends of a 8 fen le 
are to meet there) into the 
nel; Which, When i it is done, 
there will remaig a little . 
which is 905 he eh, 0 the $018 

e t 


level w whien i 
been ſol 0 ct 


The Lad Thich is afvalty Jai 


in Gurterf is chat hi # weighs 
about ' eight or 55 | nds 
ay gs . See Liza... 
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e 
in 1 ya the GE ti 
Bat, that wales * « Buldr-ill 


teck ut 
Auers 
Vertical ones — — 
ones: \Borixheter: iVerticab ones 
will laſt as nong, if :luidi>with 

Lead and br een 


and decay — ties vg to He hook, As Paratiel 


Aearit. WW! 
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e oft 


0832 ght, nine, 
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Crans or Gatter -Tiles, and Middle of the Saiter; and then 
N.. Of which t hall they lay another on the other Part 
eme pelking here, but recom - of the Roof, with its Corner juſt 
mend to the Article Gur rn - in the Middle of te Cutter, alſc 
Tires ws dar che Corner of the ſocond Tie 
- Slain Nl Gutters are alſo di- is — gh wh the firſt; and 
flinguiſh'd-inro two Sorts, vi. then, lay- another fle in the 
an ee * Guzzer, * ch its Corner, us it 
Li:Phetn Tile- Gutters, «(properly were, betwixt the other tw o, and 
de alle) And, to wem 
II. Point -G utters. Of both whi clk Wheu they have done thus, 
1$rſhall Kteat in their Order. they prdesed in the Work, and 
970M 127 ate 1% << lyianÞileow each Part of 
Firſt; Gf Plain + File-Gutters} the Roof at before, and ano- 
In (properly ſe called.) 20! ther het wint them in the Gunter, 
don um e z 20 eecking in theit Work in this 
vin theſ8: Plain. Tile-Gutrersy Mannerzatill they have fidiſh's 
thege : is 1 Gu R⁰Eewu laid] the Garry. And this is what 
wich raiſes themifrom pointing is called a Te, Gu 
tocapiAnglerniAnd in layingon For 2three Points vr — * 
the Tiles, the MWorkm̃an begins: Tile Yeometogether, u. 
atv one Side lo the Gum nd Ohοðαh,ͤ Of eee diftinQ Rules, 
| ſoworks acruſbp hd if is“ were: which mats it very uniform ad 
plain Work, and then be ingsthe haudſuome. , ͤ ũ Lowwlle of 
next Row of Ties bachbagim; » itreryou ate to take nötſer, 
ſo than ha, works forth“ and that 20hty three inches ſquare) r 
back) dr wind fro, rum Rigbt theniiddle Nile is Viſible (if 
to UeſteloinH 2d 02 Boy n Gage wefſerei luches )) the reſt 
S800 that Gutters which ace? of that Tile being covered wit 
laidoaſter this Mänmet, are nt the net Row Of Tiles abov 
aigulad 2:buel ofice ind uof dis! ite 07 21m 199d eee 0) e 
ſtbeted emrvVVineat Botm ; 16y! Bur mworwithftandingtheſe Gu. 
wihich Mcans]\\they! areounod ſor 149972 reery handſome; aud if 
ſubject to beifurr*d1uþwithi the / well) don cue ads yet if 
Mortarcſhirb wales out df the they let che Water into the Houſr 
ada End Tiles 122 r ve 11/1 w by ge off fome! Stoppage; vr 
I d: 10t n 1099 916 yo 9101 broken Tile in the Gurt they 
H Dhree: Paint Mutters are ver troubleſume to mende 
Slg 40 bail £ g2aehi Ul s -8f J mottu_y « noqu Bunt aun 
| Falk are de feoond Sott of O | | of Valleys, 
_ G trees Whichnaredaldywithplainl Tet lente, wb Von \ 
Tigsa>AIni laying of whict thi] here! ate uſually» different 
begin lay 1one::Tftelowbne! CHõð¼̈mpsain different Parts of te 
Part / ofIithe RO. r Jab todthe meaſuring 
of- Carre or Walen Hing: 


ter high Hart Boll) ay De 


Conet iff ther Hife juſt lim ther For im Corte r 
8 | -- *.  Yelgom, 
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EV JU 

n ſeldom, if ever, allow any Thing the Robfiamoun 
x for the Gatter: but. include Allowances ſttrhe Workmen 
3 them in the reſt of the Roof at claimvin!»botirSons G uttera 
8 Flat and Half And fome with: Plum Tales: *. or 95 fn 
e ſay, at London, they very ſeldom Either of theſe Plain - Tiſe Carter: 
d meaſure the Gztters, but only as are cheaper to the Maſter-Bail- 
Ee they are Part of the Roof; ſo der, than Concave ones le 
it they are included in the Flat aud Plain Tiles are cheaper than 
d Half -Meaſure Cutter · Tiles, they beiiſg in: many 
. Some Workmen at Tanbridge- Places not abdve ond fourth 
9„ Wells never demand any other, Part of the Price... % 1 
0 but only as it is included in the And beſides, if: the Workmen 
1 Plain Meaſure; which is an Area be allow'd ſo many Feet more 
5 found by Multiplication ot twice than the Area of: te Roof, as' 
yy the Length of the Raſters by the there are Gatter - Tiles that will 
is Length of the Builging; or, be one half as much more 
d which is the ſame Thing (when as the DbubloMeafure; for 
at it is three quarters pitch, ) the if it be gaged fouflight as eight 
Ty Flat and Half Flat. + Inches, then inca Gatter af fif . 
of In laying of Gurrers with con- teen Feet long, there wonld be: 
L. caye Tiles, the Workmen in forty-five: Riles, vbich. vill be 
* ſome Pars of. Suſſex and Lene, reckon d fort yen ett g wheres: 
10 have bronght up a Cuſtom of be», as at Double Meaſureʒ it amounts} 
Tt ing allowed ſo many Feet more ed but to thirty Beet, 407 1414 
e than the Plain Meaſure / as there There is andther Why ar 
af are Garten- Tiles (and al ſo incla - computing Double Meaſyrey foo} 
ö ding +/Corner-Tleryi RiggevJilery) the;;Hocount, f imaichy, +b Hild 
ff d Dorman-Tiles, ) in ew hole refer you to the ArticlejSLA 03 
t R pfl. 20199 eli d 10 Tan- Wund dh Oc 
v At ſome other Plates, hey; 1G UIFTERING, in Gatpetis! 
ald claim ſo many Feet more to be try Muſiniy doe bythe Labeghe 
* added tothe Plaiit Meaſur eg as Foot , which ita Nome vad! 
if the (Gutters. (andgalſo Corners) at, Aondonyc foriMateriits aides 
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The price of ſome of theſe 
Hinges are as follows: 
Bid Hinger, from 5s. to 7s. per 
Box ines, Tops 15. to 4s. per 


Small Braſs ones, from 25. to 
1125. Gd. per Dot. 
Deve Tails, from 15. to 45. per 
OZ. 
Haste aud Hinges, hs. 1. 
» from 3d. 4 PN 4. 1 


Side-Hinges, from 31. to 16 . Sle 


; Oz 
With a Square, from 20 f. to 
a0 Doz.- 
Screw: ges, from Jp one 
per Do. 


Hips, in 8 a: ot 
pieces of Timber which are 
placed at the Corner of a Roof. 
'... The. 4 7 ate much longer 
than the Rafters, by reaſon of 

ir oblique Poſition ; and are 

planted not with a right or ſquare co 

Angle, but a very oblique one; 

d conſequently are oy or at 
Peaſt Kue not to be ſquare at 

any Angle, as Rafters are not at 
All, but level at every one of 
them ; and which is yet —_—_ as 

$ have but * Planes, 


4 Foot 


at Back 116—12 


are commonly, 


. Sleepers lie in the Valleys 


ly made o 


TAS 1 * 
SF = 
7 have five. They 
CountryWork- 
men, called Corners, and ſome 


call them al Rafims, and 
others ro vary | 


The Truth is, Hiprand re. 


are much the ſame, only 


join at the Top with the 

but thoſe Surfaces or lope 
which make the Back of the 
Hip, are the under dey of the 


theſe commont 


| The Backs of a Hl are thoſe 
two Superficies or Planes on the 
Outfide of the Hip, which lie 
pallet, both in ee of the 

ngth and Breadth with the Su- 
perficies of the adjoining Side, 
and End of the Roof. 

Flip-Mozld is by ſome uſed 
for the Back of the Zip: But 

hers underſtand it to mean the 

rototype, or Pattern, common- 

f a thin Piece of Wainſ- 

cot, by which the Back and Sides 
of the mY are ſet out. 

I mall here give you the Me- 
thod of finding the A and 
Backs of Hip, &c. in ſquare 
Frames, and alſo of the Rafters 
Dingonals, Half Diagonal, and 

* as follows: 


ien of the Rafter. 
ten of the Hip. 

: YPerpendicular. 

Diagonal. 

mae Diſtance, ' 


pu Top =O dane ER 
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HI 
the Rafter i in your Compaſſes, 
and ſet it up the correfpondent 
perpendicular Line on the Line 
bh, as 1,1; alſo the Line 2,2; 
and 3,3; and fo of all the reſt : 
And in each of theſe Points ſtick 
a Nail, and bend a thin Lath 


round, to touch them all at 
once; then on the Edge of it 
draw the Curve of the Hip g B; 


which was to be done. 


This Fig. II. repreſents the Hip 


bg in Fig. I. and 1, 2, 3, 4, at 
the Point e, repreſents the Sole 

of the Foot of the Hip, before 
_ tbe Backs word. 3 


_ Firſt, Draw the Lines on the 
Hip, at any convenient Diftance, 
parallel © the Foot of theBaſe 
uc; then draw the Sole of the 
Foot of the Fp, as 1,2, 3, 4, at 
the Point e, of the preceding Fi- 
pare, Number 1. and take in your 

mpaſſes the Diftance between 


the Point 1 to the Line ef, or 


from 2 to che Line ed, and ſet 
It from the Back of the Hip ab 
on thoſe parallel Lines which 

du fee marked by Dots; then 
ftrike a Nail into each of theſe 


Dots or Points, and bend a thin 


Lath to touch them all at once, 
and on the Edge of it ſtrike a 
Curve Line; then draw a mid- 
dle Line down the Back of the 
Flip, and between thut Line and 
the Curve, which is created by 


theſe Dots, hew off the ſuper- 
fluous 


Wood, Which will ma 

the true Back of the Fp; and 
ſo of all other Roofs, in What 
Form ſoever: But only 
muſt obferve, if your Plan is be- 
vel, as one End of 5, to fer 


the Superfluity of che Sole of the 


Fiip ac the Point c, which is from 


the Rafters, and 


HI 


to the Line ch, and from 4 to 
he Line ed, on their proper 
Sides of the Hip, becauſe one 
Side will be wider than the other, 
which is the Cafe on the Back of 
all bevel Fips, -. 
The Plan i in Fig. III. 
is a Hexagon, the ſame as Fig. I. 
and the Lines 5 5, · b, 5 &, and 
bi in the one, is equal to 5 , 
eb, bg, and 5K in the other; ſo 


ate che Soles of the Feet of 


the Hips x, 2, 3, 4, at the two 
Points e and AB is no other 
Difference than the Curves of 
of conſequenc 
needs no other Explanation ; an 
fo, likewiſe of the. two Hips, 


Fig. II. and Fig. IV. the two 
la 


ures being laid down on- 
ly for Variety fake. 


How to find the Lenpth and Be- 
ve, and the Mould for a Hip, 
| either bevel or uare, whether 
"it be above Pitch, or under 
Pircb. Plate XIII. 


Firſt, Draw the Plan abc 4, 
and let one End be bevel, as 6c 
and the other End ſquare, as « 
Which divide in the Middle by 
the dotted Line z#v. —©__ 

- Then draw the Line e pa- 
rallel to 24, and diſtant as far as 
ut Ot rd, and draw the Lines 
I 
' Then take the Line 4d in 
your Compaſles, and Tet it on 
the Line 4% as Im, and draw 
ne Lines I] and mT, to repre- 
fent the Pitch of the Rafters, and 


ter fall the Perpendicular J; 
you Which take in your Compaſſes, 


and ſet it from 7 to g, and from 
j to h, in a ſtraight Line with id 


and 1, and draw the Lines g « 
And . "RO 4 * 
| Then 


Wn — F , 


anner 


* 

Then draw the Line r pa- 
raltet to hc, and diſtant ſo much 
as ei of t. ä 
Then draw the Line w x 
through the Pom p, and paral- 
lel to ef, and draw the Lines 
bp and cp. # 

Then take the Perpendicular 
i», and ſet it from p to o, and 
from p to 4, in Right Lines with 


bp md cp, anddraw the Lines 


bo and c + 

| Then is ba, cq, 45, and ag, 
the Length of the four Hips. 
And it the Lines po and pq 
were raifed up, they. would meet 
perpendicular over the Point p; 
fo would the Lines ig and 75 
meet over the Point :; then draw 
the Breadth of the Hip parallel 
to the Line g . 


To find the Back of the Hip. 


* Set its Splay or Foot in its 

ofition on its proper Place; 
the Sole of which is repreſented 
by- its proper Figures I, 2, 3, 4 
in this Exampte; and ſtrike it 
by on the under Side or Sole of 
the Hip to the Line ab and 
a d, which wilt ſhew you how 
much of it hangs over the Plates 
4 4 and 4b, as from ĩ to the Line 
ad, and from 1 to the Line 


23 at the ys 5 a, and from the 
K 


Extremity of thoſe Strokes, ſtrike 
© Line on each Side the Hip pa- 
rattet to the Back or Line a & 
Then ſtrikes another Line 
on the Middle of the Back, 
and thoſe three Lines give its 
true Bevels, to anfwer both Sides 


of the Raof, whether it be bevel 


or fquare\ by hewing off the ſu- 
perfluons Wood berween Line 


and Line. 
, 


HEY 

N. B. If you do not approve 
of fetting the Hip up in its Po- 
ſition, you may find its Back 
by Sawing s Line on the Angle 
of your Plate, as ai; alſo a 
middle Line on the Sole of the 
Foot of the Hip; and take the 
Bevels from the Line i 4 and 6, 
and 7 a4 and 4, and ſet them 
on the Foot or Underſide of 
the Splay, which will be of the 
ſame Effect, as ſetting it up in 
its Poſition. . 


To find the Length of the Hip, 
and Mould for its Back, another 
Way. Plate XIV. | 


Draw the Plan ac 46, and di- 
vide it in the Middle by in, and 
draw the Line iq parallel to ab, 
and equal to a or a; alſo the 
Line zy parallel to ca, and di- 
ſtant equal to a i; then draw the 
Line g x through the Point w, 
Fee to 1; and draw the 

ines cd, dw, aſ, and bl, 

Having done this, take the 
Width of the Span 4b, and ſet 
it on the Line ac any where, as 
eg, and draw the ye for the 

teh of the Rafter ef and gf; 
alſo the Perpendicular Line f&, 
which take in your Compaſſes, 
and ſet it from wto. t, and from 
w to #, in a ſtraight Line with 
c wanddw ; alſo om ſto , and 
from / to yr, in a ſtraight Line 
with ya and ; and draw the 

Lines for the Length of the Hips 
ct, da, ak, and br. 


To or aw the Lings for the Mould 
for the Back of ih Hip." 

| Lay a ſtraight Rule from i to 
u, and make the Point # from 
Gg2 5 


H 


» to q, and make the Point ; 
alſo from ⁊ to make the Point 
4, and from 5 to y make the 
oint c; then take the Compaſ- 
es, and ſet one Foot in the 
Point , and move the other 
Foot, till it touches the neareſt 
Place of the FHip-Line ak ; which 
move about and make the Point 
I, and draw the Lines :; / and In, 
then is ia the Mould for the 
Back of the Hip ak; alſo 254 
for the Hip by. | 
The fame Method is uſed for 
+ the Bevel- Hips y db, as is forthe 
Back of the Hip da, and bez for 
the Hip et; which was to be done. 

See Plate XIV. © 

 HIP-TILES. See Cornts- 
TIIES. | 

* HOLLOW, in Architecture, a 
concave Moulding about a Qua- 
drant of a Circle, by ſome cal- 
led LN Cy Abacus. - 

__ HOLLY. The Timber of 
| 'Holly is the whiteſt of all hard 
= Wood, and therefore uſed by 
| the Inlayers. It is alſo fit for 
all ſturdy Uſes ;the Mill-Wright, 

urner, and En yer, prefer it 
to all others. 
Handles and Stocks for Tools, 
Flails, Carters Whips, Bowls 


3 


2 


— — 
* 


F. 
. , I 

I | : 
4 s 
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is excellent for Door-Bars, Mc. 
_ HOMOLOGOUS, in Geo- 
_ - « metry, is apply'd to the Sides of 
 * "fimilar Figures, which are ſaid to 
be Homologoxs, or in 3 * 

the one to the other. Thus the 
Baſe of one Triangle is Homolo- 


lar. Triangle, fo in ſimilar Tri- 
angles, the Sides oppoſite to 
equal Angles, are {aid to be 

„ 7 


; 
: * 


3 5 * 9 — 


— 


t makes the beſt 


Shivers, and Pins for Blocks. It 


goxs to the Baſe of another fimi- 


He- 


HO 
HOOKS, in Budi 


ng, are 4 
neceſſary Sort of Utenſils which 
are uſeful tor ſeveral Purpoſes. . 
They are of various Sorts, ſome 
of Iron, and others of Braſs : 
Some of the Names of which 
are as follows: | p 


I. Armour-Hooks, Theſe are 
generally of Braſs, and are to 
lay up Arms upon, as Guns, Muſ- 
kets, Halberts, Half-Pikes, Pikes, 
Javelins, c. | 

I > aaa of | 

3. Chimmney- Hooks, which are 
made both of Braſs and Iron, 


and of different Faſhions. Their 


Fire- 


Uſe is to ſet the 3 
heſe are 


Shovel, Me. againſt. 


. ſold from 2s. to 25. 64. a Pai 


* 
the Iron ones from 1 5. to 14. 64. 
a Pair. : 

4. Curtain- Hooks, 

5. Flooks for Doors, Gates, &c. 
Theſe are from 3 d. 4 to 44: a 
Pound. £03 | 
6. Double Line-Hooks, large 
and ſmall. _ | 

7. Single Line- Hooks, large 
and ſmall. _ 

8. Tenter-Hooks, of various 
Sorts, viz. 2d. 3d. 4d. 6d. 
10d. 20d. and 40 | | 


_ HORSHAM STONE, is a 
Kind of thin broad Slate, of a 
greyiſh Colour, formerly much 
uſed, efpecially.in Suſſex, to heal 
or cover Churches and Chancels, 
great Houſes, &c. | 

It is called Hor ſham- Stone in 
that County, becauſe it is chiefly 
brought from the Town called 
This Sort 


of Stone, or rather 


Slate, is laid of different Sizes, 


H E 


viz. from eight or nine Inches 
to twenty-four Inches, or more, 
in Length and Breadth, c. It 
is commonly from half an Inch, 
to an Inch thick. 


Of the Price. 


: The Value of theſe Stones is 


according to the Diſtance from 


the Quarry, wiz. from 105. to 


20s. the Load. Some of them 


have been laid down for 175. 
or 185. at eighteen or twenty 


Miles Diſtance from the Quarry. 
A Load of theſe will cover 


about three Fourths of a Square. 


Of the Price of Laying. 


| ThePriceof laying a Square, 
and Pointing (which is Ends 


Mortar under the lower Ends 


in new Work, js about 5 or 65. 


Bur to rip it from old, and 
new lay and point it, is worth 


not leſs than 6 or 79. per 


Square. 


© Of the Weight of this Sort of 


aling. 


A Square of this kind of Con 


vering has been found to weigh 
about * or thirty- four 
hundred eight; whereas 2 


Square of Tiling does not weigh 


above ſixteen or ſeventeen hun- 


dred Weight, or not above eighteen 
1 hes, and the Tiles 
gaged at ſix Inches, andt es 
. - Dot exceeding the Length of ten 
Ioches. 


eight, though it be 


Ho 


Of the Properties ef this Sort of 
ering. 


It will appear by what has 
deen aiready faid, that this Co- 
vering is dearer than Tiling; for 
the Charge of a Square of Ti- 
ling is from 23s. to 305. or, as 
ſome ſay, from 24s. to 28s. a 
Square; whereas a e of Co- 
vering with FHorſham-Stone will 
be worth from 335. to 38. 

And, befides, for this Sort of 
Covering, the Timber for the 
Roof ought to be conſiderably 
ſtouter and ſtronger ; becauſe a 
Square of this Sort of Stone is 
almoſt as heavy again as a Square 
of Tiling. © 

But then theſe Sorts of Stones 
are choſen as fitter for Churches, 
and .other ſtrong Buildings ; be- 
cauſe they png more durable 
than Tiles, they being for the 
moſt part very hard, fo that no 
Weather will hurt them, as it -. 
will Tiles. Ob 

HOUSE, 2 Habitation or 


Place built with Conveniencies 


for dwelling in; or it is a Build- 
ing wherein to ſhelter a Man's 
Perſon and Goods from- the 
Inclemencies of the Weather, and 
the Injuries of ill-diſpoſed Per- 
ſons. | 8 
In treating on this Article 
Hovst, 1 ſhall do theſe tour 
Things : 3 


I. Diſeourſe concerning the Si- 
tuation of a Country- Honſe. 

II. Of the Ground-Work of 
Hlenſes. 

E in Low- 


IV. Of Party Walls. 
883 
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A Country Houſe, or Pleaſure 
Houſe, 722 dle for a Perſon 
to enjoy and divert bimſelf oc- 
caſionally in. 

This is the Villa of the an- 
tient Romans; and what in Spaix 

Portugal they call Quinta; 
in Provence, Caſhze; in ſome 
other Parts of France, 3 
and 1 in Italy, V5 Ra. 


| Of the Site if s Country-Houſe. | 


It is 2 Thing geber to be 
aim'd at in the Site or Situation 
of a Country Houſe or Sear, that 
it have Wood and Water uear 
it, they being principal Accom- 
modations to à Rural Seat. If it 
— be convenicutly built a- 

Trees, yet there are but 
2 laces chere Trees may not 
be ſpcegily raiſed about it. 

It is far better to havea Houſe 
defended by Lrees than Hills; 
or Trees yield a went re- 
fteſhipg, Weet, and healthy Air, 
and Shade during the Heat of 
Summer, and very much break 
che cold Winds and he Win 
3 every Coaſt in the 


2 re His, n as they 
ate ſiduated, d Vit my Fw 
e certain Winds; and if t 
2 the North Side of * 
Hoyfe, as they defend from the 

cold y Part the Winter, fo they 
* alſo deprive you of the 'cool re- 
freſhing Breezes, which ate com- 
monly blown from thence in the | 
Summer. 


very ee 


* 


Aud it Hüls be fituated on the 
| 80 Side, it alſo 2" es 
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Beſides , they yield not the Plea- 
ſures and Contentinents, nor the 
Varieties of Delights to the inge- 
nious Ruſtick, as che tall Plumps 
Trees, and Pleaſant Groves 

o. 

Vet Hills which are cloath'd 
with Coppices, or otherwiſe im- 
prov'd, ate pleaſant Objects of 
Sight, if they ftand not too near 
a Houſe. 

A Houſe mould not be too 
low ſeated, ſince this would 
cauſe you to loſe the Conve- 
niency of Cellars': But if you 
cannot avoid building on low 
er, ſet the firſt Floor above 

the Ground the higher, to ſupply 
what you want to fink in your 
Cellar in the Ground; for in 
ſuch low and moiſt Grounds, it 
conduces much to the Dryneſs 
and Healthineſs of the Air to 
have Cellars under the Houſe, ſo 
that the Floors be good, and ceil- 
ed underncath. 

Mr. Workdge ys, that Houſes 
built too high in Places obvious 
to che Winds, and not defended 
by Hills or Trees, require more 
Materials to build them, and al- 
ſo more Reparations to maintain 
them, and are not ſo commo- 
dious to the Inhabitants, as the 
lower. built Houſes ; which may 
be built at 'd much "ealier Rare, 
and alſo as compleat and beau- 
tiful as the other. 55 


 Ofebe cue Iden 
in © Beildivhr, or Honſes not 


Pies. two Stories with the 
Ground Room, and not exceed- 
TY * Fe. et the Raiſon- 

1 


Place, and upon a gogd Foun- 
dation, the Length of two Bricks, 
or eighteen Inches, for the Head- 
ing Courſe, will be ſufficient for 
the Ground-Work . of any com- 
mon Structure; and fix or ſeven 
Courſes above the Earth to a 
Water-Table; where the Thick- 
neſs of the Walls are abated or 
taken in on either Side the Thick- 
neſs of a Brick, namely, two 


Inches and a quarter. 


But for large and high Hoxſes 
Or Buildings of three, four, or five 
Stories with the Garrets, the 
Walls of ſuch Edifices ought to 
be, from the Foundation to the 
friſt, Water-Table, 
ing Courſes of Bricks, or twen- 


| ty-eight Inches at leaſt ; and at 


every Story. a Water-Table or 
Taking-in, on the Inſide, for the 
Summers,  Girders, and Joilts to 
Teſt upon, laid into the Middle, 
or one quarter of the Wall at 
leaſt for the better Bond. 


ut as. for the innermoſt or 


4 fs 1 4s 1 barg ere 
for the upper Stories, ne- 
Inch (or Brick. Lengrh) Wall will 
ſuffice. | 
The Parts, Proportions, &c. 
of the Houſes in London are re- 
gulated by a Statute made for 
rebuilding the City after the Fire, 
What here follows, is ſo much 
of the AQ as relates to the Brick- 
layers Work, the Heights and 
Number of Stories, and Thick- 
neſs of Walls, of the four ſeveral 
Rates of Hoyſes, which is as 
follows: . | 
Aud be it Farther, enact ed, That 
the Houſes. of the, firſt and leaſt 
Sort of Building, fronting by 


g lum PR a Brick will 
h 


on —— [ 


three Head- B 


be fix Feet and a half high, (if the 


28 high as the firſt Story, be two 
Bricks and à half thick; and 
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Streets or Lanes, ſhall be two 
Stories high, beſides Cellars and 
Garrets ; that the Cellars thereof 
be ſix Feet and a half high, if the 
Springs of Water binder not, and 
the firſt Story being uine Peet high 
from the Floor to the Ceiling, and 
the ſecond Story as much: That 
all the Walls in Front and Rear, 
as high as the firſt Story, be of 
the full Thickneſs of the Length 
of two Bricks; and thence up- 
wards to. the Garrets, of the 
Thickneſs of one Brick and 2 
half; and that the Thickneſs of 
Garret-Walls on the back Part 
be left to the Diſcretion of the 
wilder, ſo that the ſame be not 
leſs than one Brick Length; and 
that the Thickneſs of the Party- 
Wall in the Garret be of the 
Thickneſs, of the Length of one 
Brick at leaſt. 

Aud be it farther enacted, That 
the Hoſes of the ſecond Sort of 

uilding, fronting Streets, and 

anes of Note, and. the River 
of Thames, ſhall conſiſt of three 
Stories high, beſides. Cellars and 
Garrets; that the Cellars thereof 


Springs hinder not,) that the firſt 
Story contain full ten Feet in 
Height from the Floor to the 
Ceiling ; the ſecond full ten Feet; 
the third nine Feet; that all the 
faid Walls in Front and Rear, 


from thence upward, to the Gar» 
ret-Floor, of one Brick and an 
half thick; and the Thickneſs of 
yu Gepey Valle on the back 
Part be left to the Diſcretion of 
the Builder, ſo that the ſame be 
not leſs than one Brick thick: 

Gg4. And 
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And alſo that the Thickneſs of 
the Party-Walls between every 


Houſe of this ſecond and larger 
Sort of Building, be two Bricks 


tick, as high as the firſt Story; 


and thence upwards to the Gar- 
rets of the Thickneſs of one 
Brick and a half. Alſo that the 
Houſes of the third Sort of 
Building fronting the high and 


principal Streets, ſhall conſiſt of 


four Stories high, beſides Cellars 
and Garrets, as aforeſaid ; that 


the firſt Story contain full ten 


Feet in Height from the Floor 


to the Ceiling ; the ſecond ten 
Feet and a half; and the third 


nine Feet ; the fourth eight Feet 
and a half. That all the ſaid 


Walls in Front and Rear as 


High as the firſt Story, be two 
Bricks and a half in Thickneſs ; 
and from rhence upwards to the 


'Garret-Floor of the Thickneſs 


of one Brick and an half: 


That the Thickneſs of the Gar- 


ret-Walls on the back Part be 
left to the Diſcretion of the 
Builder, ſo as the ſame be not 
leſs than one Brick. 


And alſo that the Party-Walls 


between every Howſe of this 


third and larger Sort of Build- 


ing be two Bricks thick as high 


as the firit Floor, and thence up- 
wards to the Garret-Floor, the 
- Thickneſs of a Brick and half. 


And be it further enacted, 


That in all Honſes of the fourth 
Sort of 8 being Manſion - 


Houſes, and of the greateſt Big- 
neſs, not fronting upon any of 


the Streets or Lanes, as afore- 
aid, the Number of Stories, and 
the Height cheteof ſhall be left to 


the Diſcretion of the Builder, ſo 
as he exceeds not five Stories. 
The ſame Act alſo enjoins, 
That no Timber be laid with- 
in twelve Inches of the Chim- 
ney Jaumbs; and that all Joiſts 


on the Back of any Chim- 


ney be laid with a Trimmer at 
fix Inches diſtant from the Back : 
Alſo that no Timber be laid with-- 
in the Funnel of any Chimney, 
upon Penalty to the Workman 
for every Default 10s and 105. 
every Week it continues unre- 
form'd. 


Thus far the Act. 


Note further, When you lay 
any Timber or Brick-Work as 


Taſſels (orTorſels) for Mantle- 


Trees to lie on, or Lintels over 
Windows, .or Templets under 
Girders, or any other Timbers, 


they muſt de laid in Loam, which 


is a great Preſerver of Timber ; 
whereas Mortar eats and corrodes 
it. Likewiſe the Joiſts Ends and 
Girders, which lie in Walls, muſt 
be loam'd all over, to preſerve 
them from the Corroding of the 


Mortar. 


Some Workmen pitch the 
ws of Timber that- * 5 
Valls, to pręſerve them ſron 
the M AY Gone Bom 


Concerning Party-Walk. 


In treating of theſe, I will pre- 
ſent the Reader with two diffe- 
rent Methods of valuing ſuch 
Walls, according to two diffe- 
rent Surveyors, viz. Mr, Ley- 
'bourn and Mr. Philips, 


And 


24738 


. 
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And frſl, according to Mr. How all Brick Works, whe- 


ther one, two, three, four, or any 


Leybourn. _ 

He ſays, foraſmuch as the 
Buildings of London join one 
upon another, and almoſt every 
ſeveral Fowſe hath. a diſtin Pro- 
prictor, the Parliament hath de- 
creed, That the Wall dividing 
the Proprietors Ground ſhall be 
built at the equal Charge of both 
the Owners : It will not there- 
fore be unneceſſary to ſhew how 
theſe Party-Walls are to be va- 


2 


Now 4509 Bricks, at 16s. per 1000, is 


TT ĩᷣͤ 2. 4 OR. 


And thus much will a Rod of 


Party-Wall (the Materials only 
reduced to à Brick and a half 


thick) amount to, at the former 
fuppoſed Rates; to which ma 

be added, for Workmanſhip, 1 /. 
$5. Which added to 47. 125. will 
make 6/1. 

So that for every Rod of Party- 
Wall, they allow 7 a- piece. 
Whence, ita Party-Wall be mea- 
ſured, and the Meaſure, when 
reduced to a Brick and half, be 
found to contain 36 Rods, that 
16 Rods multiply'd by 37. will 

ve 48 J. and G much is the one 

oprietor to alloy the other. 
ut here vou are to note by 
the Way, That although this 
ale here delivered be general, 
yet the Price of the Parry-Wall 
will be more or leſs, according 


. as Materials ſhall be cheaper or 


dearer ; for ſometimes a Rod or 
Wall of Brick-Work, of a Brick 
and a half thick, will coſt bat 
J 10s, and then each Proprie- 
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other Number of Bricks Lengths 
in Thickneſs, are all to be re- 
duced to the Thickneſs of a 
Brick and a half, ; 

It hath been obſerved, (faith 
he) that about 4500 of Bricks, 
a Hundred and quarter of Lime, 
two Loads and a half of Sand, 
at 25s. per Load, will compleatly 
raiſe one Rod of Brick-Work of 
a Brick and a half in Thickneſs. 


E 
3 


. 
In all — 4 13 „6. 


tor muſt pay but 21. 155. per 
Rod 7 | 7 


Thus far Mr. Leybourn. I ſfiall 
next add Mr. ow oof Way. 

Now (ſays he) having the Di- 
menſions, both in Length and 


Height, of the Cellar, and all 


other Stories in the Hos e, then 
the following Tables will ſhew 
(according to the Thickneſs of 
the Wall) how many Bricks your 
Neighbour is to pay for towards 
his Party-Wall. | 
For which Purpoſe, the enſu- 
ing Tables will ſerve very well; 
for thoſe Walls, according to 
the Act of Parliament for that 
Purpoſe, are to be made Part of 
a two Bricks thick, Part of 
them one Brick and half thick, 
and Part of them oneBrick thick. 
Now knowing the Number of 
Bricks which go to the making 
of the Wall, you may eaſily com- 
pute the Charge of the Mortar 
and Workmanſhip thereof, and 
from thence find the whole 


8 : 
* 
- 
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| Charge z which you. will find 
(ſays he) about 30 f. for every 
1000 of Bricks. 
| This Computation of Mr. Phi- 
bps's being made when Bricks 
| were about 18 or 30s. per 1000, 
; makes his Price too great; which 
| if they be leſs, may not amount 
to but about 25 or 26s. per 1000. 
| He proceeds to an Example; 
; as ſuppoſe a Houſe of the third 
| Rate, the Party-Wall of which 
| being zo Feet long, and you 
would know how many Bricks 
are to be 
Party- Wall. 


aid for towards this 


the Party-Wall is to be two 


| which is 20 Feet, and the Depth 
= . 7 Feet; find this Length in the 
| firſt Calumn, and the Depth in 
the Top of the Table; and in 
gr: Square of Meeting in the 


will find 2314 Bricks are to be 
paid for. n 8 
hen proceed to the firſt Sto- 
Ty, which will be likewiſe 30 
Pe long, and 10 Feet high, and 
-alſo two Bricks thick, the ſame 
Table ſhews the Allowance for 
this, which is 3306. | 5 
The ſecond tor alſo is 30 
Feet lang, and 10 1 high; but 
the Party -Wall. is to be but a 
Brick and a half thick, the Half 
Wherxeof is three Foqurths of a 
Brick, yields for 30 Feet long, 
and 20 Feet high, 8 
And for half a Foot more in 
Height 124. . 
+... The third Story is 30 Feet 
12 and 9 Feet high, bein 
"likewiſe a Brick and balf thick ; 
aud for this the Table ſhews the 
Half to be paid for ta be 2231, 


— 


Tho and, comes to 16 J. 65. 


Firſt, Meaſure the Cellar, Where 
Bricks thick, the Length of 


Table for one Brick thick, you 
| _ Brick's Thickneſs, 


HO 
The fourth Story is 


Feet 
long, and 8 Feet and a half high 


for the 8 Feet the Table ſhews 
1983: And for the half Foot 124. 

All which added together, 
make 12559, which are to be 
paid for the half of the Party- 


Wall ; . which, 26 7. per 
6 4. Ay 
TAIL ON may ſee what an 
Party-Wall comes to, thoug 
your Neighbour's Hazſe joins ne- 
ver ſo little or much to yours, 
as readily as you can by mea- 

ſuring by the Rd. 
And whereas the Floors of the 


ſeveral Stories add ſomewhat to 


the Height, you may add ſome- 
thing for them, according as you 
find them in Thickneſs. | 
Laſtly, For the Garrets ; the 
Walls of which being but ohe 
Brick thick, you may take half 
the Number in the Table of one 

kneſs, and add to 
the reſt of the Account. 

All the Difference that can be 
between Neighbours herein, will 
be about the Price of Bricks, and 
the Lime and Workmanſhip ; 
but it Neighbours build together, 
1 . eaſily determine & — 
if they do not, yet the firſt Buil- 
der is ſufficiently a 5 
Workmen-to- reQify bis Charge, 
and by AQ of Parliament * 
8 full Satisfaction, 8. 
tereſt from the Time of Build- 


ing. td TIA LEG ae 
| 57 a 8tatute made in 8 
cab. II. it 1s enatted, That 


Builders ſhall lay F Ga, 


g Until that proper ee 


pointed by the Lord Mayor of 


the City of London, Aldermen, 
and Common- Council,) have 


- 
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tioned. 


tween Landlord and L 
in reſpect to the Expences there- | 


11 1u Oy rv we een Sans 


viewed the ſame, and ſeen the 
Party-Walls and Piers equally 
ſet out. | 
But before ſuch Survey is taken, 
the Builders ſhall go to the Cham- 
exlain, and enter their Names, 
and the Places where their Build- 
ings are to be erected; and at 
the ſame Time pay 6s. 8 4. ta- 
King an Acquittance for the ſame: 
And upon the Builders exhibit- 
ing the ſaid Receipt unto the 
proper Surveyors, or any of them, 
they ſhall ſurvey and ſet out the 
Foundation within three Days 
after ſuch Requeſt: And in de- 
fault of Payment, the Chamber- 
lain may ſue for it before the 


Mayor and Aldermen. 


' As to Party-Walls: The better 
to prevent Fire from having a 

ee Paſſage from Honſe to Houſe, 

is enacted by Stat. 19 Car. II. 
That between every two Honſes 
there ſhall be one Party- Wall of 
Brick or Stone, and of ſach 
Thickneſs as hereafter men- 
And to prevent Diſputes he- 
ndlord, 


, * 1 6 enacted, That 
there ſhall be Party-Walls and 


Party-Piers, ſet out equally on 
each Builders Ground; and who- - 


eyer firſt builds his Hogſe, ſhall 
obliged to leave a convenient 
oothing in the Extremes of his 
Front and Rear Walls, that when 
his Neighbour, or Neighbours, 
is, or are diſpoſed to build up his 
r their Howſe, or Houſes, the 
Walls of them may be incorpo- 


_ rated, and firmly bound together. 
Nor fhall the ſecond 5 


erſon 


1 againſt the ſaid Party- Walls, 


_ or. on their own contiguous 


#3: tf 
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Grounds, until they have paid 
the firſt Builder the Moiety of 
the Charge of ſuch Party- Walls, 
With Intereſt at 6 per Cent. from 
the Beginning of firſt building : 
And provided that any Differen- 
ces ariſe concerning the Value 
of ſuch Walls, they ſhall be re- 
ferred .to the Alderman of the 
Ward and his Deputy ; and 
where one of them is a Party, 
or where they cannot eompoſe 
ſuch Difference, the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen ſhall. 
But by an Act made in the 7th 
Year of Queen Anne, intitled, 
An Act for the better preventing 
of Miſchiefs that happen by Fires, 
it is enacted, That the firſt Buil- 
der ſhall be paid by the Owner 
of the next Houſe, after the Rate 
of 51. per Rod, as ſoon as he 
ſhall have built the ſaid Party- 
Wall. "ft. 
And in Conſideration that di- 
vers new Houſes have been, and 
may be erected fingly on new 
Foundations, within the Limits 
of the Cities of London and Heſt- 
minſter, or other Pariſhes or 
Places compriz'd within the Bills 
of Mortality, there was an Act 
made in the 11th Year of King 
George I. intitled, An A for the. 
berter regulating of Buildings ; 
which ſtrictly forbids all ſecond 
Builder or Builders, whomſoever, 
to make yſe of, or take the Be- 
nefit of ſach Party-Wall and 
Fence-Wall ſo firſt built, at the 
Expence of the firſt Builder; nor 
ſhall any fuch ſecond Builder or 
Builders, his, her, or their Exe- 
cutors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſ- 
figns, en any Account whatſo- 
ever, lay any Wood, or Timber, 
or cut any Hole for Cup-Boards, 
; b * » 7 Preſſes, 
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.  . where two or more 
joined or laid together, and ſo 
uſed as one fingle Houſe; and 

thut to be no longer than during 


Ho 


Preſſes, c. in ſuch Party-Wall, 


under the Penalty of forfeiting 
the Sum of Fo /. | | 

T heThickneſs of Party-Walls, 
by 19 Car. II. were appointed to 
conſiſt of one Brick and half in 
the Cellars; and Stpries above 
Ground, the Garrets excepted, 
wich were to be of one Brick, 
or nine Inches Thickneſs only. 

But by the Acts made in the 
Gh and th of Queen Aune, 
it is enacted, That from and at- 
ter che firſt of May 1708, all and 
every Houſe and Houſes, that 
ſhai! be built or erected upon an 
Foundations, either new or old, 
with the above Limits, ſhall have 
Party- Walls between Honſe and 


* Houſe, wholly of Stone or Brick, 


and of the Thickneſs of two 
Bricks Length at leaſt in the Cel- 
Jar and Ground Stories, and one 


Brick and a half, or 13 Inches 
upwards, from thence. quite 


through all the remaining Sto- 
8 18 Inches above the 
oof, 


oy, And to prevent the in Conſe-- 
* that may ariſe from 


ood. or Timber laid in Party- 
Walls, which may communi- 


bo 


cate Fire from one Howſe into 


the next, it is enacted by the afore- 
aid Ad, ef the 11th of King 
George I. That it ſhall not be 
lawful to make or have in any 


Party-Wall of any Honſe, which 
after the 24th of June 1725. ſhall 
be erected or built within the 
preceding Boundaries or Limits, 


any Door -Caſe, Window, Len- 
til, Breſt- Summer, or Story-Poſts 
or Plates whatſoever, unleſs 

| | Houſes are 
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the Time of ſuch Uſage, upon 
Pain or Penalty, that the Owner 
of every ſuch Houſe, for every 
ſuch Offence, ſhall forfeit the 
Sum of Fol. | 
And in conſideration that 
Party - Walls built upon old 
Foundations may decay, and be- 
come dangerous, and needful to 
be rebuilt ; and whereas Diffe- 
rences have, and may agaiu ariſe 
between the two Landlords, 
concerning the Expences of ta- 
king down the ſame, ſhoring up 
the Floors, and rebuilding them 
again; it is therefore by the afore- 
ſaid Act enacted, That from and 
after the 24th Day of June, 
1725. all and every Perſon 
and Perſons, inhabiting in any 
Place or Places, in and about 
the Cities of London and Weſi- 
minſter, or any other Place or 
Places compriz'd within the 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, or 
within the Pariſhes of St. Mary 
le Bone and Paddington, or with- 
in the Pariſhes of Chelſea and 
S. Pancras, who ſhall build, or 


, cauſe to be built, any Hozſe or 


Houſes, upon any Foundation, 
old or new, and who ſhall find 
it abſolutely neceſſary to rake 
down, any decay'd Party-Wall 
between ſuch oſs and the 
next adjoining Honſe, ſhall give 
Notice thereof in Writing to 
the Owner or Occupier of ſuch 
adjoining ZFowſe, full three 

onths before ſach Party-Wall 
ſhall be degun to be pulled 
down, to the Intent thar the 
ſame may be viewed by four able 
Workmen, within the Space of 
one Month next after the Service 
of ſuch Notice; which four 
Workmen are to be equally ap- 
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each Perſon to appoint two of 
them, or more, if required, when 
they both do agree thereto. 

Bur in caſe that the Landlord 
or Occupier of the next adjoin- 
ing Houſe, will not agree to the 
rebuilding of ſuch Party-Wall, 
or Walls, or is uncapable of 
paying the immediate Moiety 
thereto, and ſhall neglect to no- 
minate and appoint, within three 
Weeks next after the Service of 
Notice, as aforeſaid, ſuch Work- 
men, that then the other of the 
ſaid Parties ſhall nominate or ap- 
point four or more able Work- 
men, who ſhall view the Party- 
Wall required to be taken down 
and rebuilt ; which Workmen, 
or the major Part of them, ſhall 
certify in Writing under their 


Hands to the Juſtices of the 


Peace, in the next General or 
Quarter Seſſions of the Peace, 
| or County 
where ſuch Party - Wall is fitu- 
ated and being, and that ſuch 
Party- Wall is ruinous, and 
needful to be rebuilt, c. 

And provided that any Perſon 


or Perſons whomſoever, ſhall 


think him, her, or themſelyes in- 
jured by ſuch Certificate, the 
ſaid Juſtices ſhall ſummon before 
them one or more of the ſaid 
Workmen, or other Perfon or 


Perſons whom they ſhall think 


fit, and ſhall examine the Matter 
upon Oath; and their Determi- 
nation ſhall be final and conclu- 
five to all Parties, without any 
Appeal from the ſame. | 
But it is to be obſerved, that 
a Copy of the Workman's Cer- 
tificate muſt be delivered to the 
Occupier or Owner of ſuch next 
adjoining Hoxſe, or left there, 
within three Days after ſuch Cer- 


HO 


tificate ſhall be made to the Juſ- 
tices, as aforeſaid ; and if there 
ſhall be no Appeal from the ſame 
within three Months after, in 
every ſuch Caſe, if ſuch Land- 
lord or Occupier ſhall refuſe or 
negle& to ſhore up and ſupport 
his, her, or their Zoaſes, within 
fix Days after the Expiration of 
the ſaid three Months Notice, 
that then the firſt Builder or 
Builders, with his or their Work- 
men, (giving Notice as afore- 
faid,) may lawfully enter into 
ſuch Foxſe or Houſes (at all fea- 
ſonable Times,) with Workmen 
and Materials, and therewith 
ſhore up and ſupport the fame ; 
the Expence whereof ſhall be 
paid by the Landlord or Occu- 


pier; as alſo the half Expence of 


the Party-Wall built by the firſt 
Builder, after the Rate of 51. 
per Rod, for every Rod of Work 
contained therein. 
And when the firſt Builder 
ſhall have built the ſaid Party- 
Wall, he ſhall leave at ſuch next 
Honſe with the Landlord or Oc- 
cupier a true Meafurement of 
the Quantity of Brick-Work 
contained therein, within ten 
Days after ſach Party-Wall ſhall 
be ſo built and compleated; of 
which one half Moiety, at the 
Rate bre as _ the Ex- 
pence of ſhoring and ſapportin 
ſhall be paid by the Landlord = 
Landlords thereof, or their Te- 
nants or Occupiers, who are 
hereby empowered to pay and 
deduCt the ſame out of the next 
Rent that ſhall become due. 
And provided, That Negle& 
or Refuſal of the Money ſo due 
be made, and remain unpaid for 
the Space of twenty - one Days 
after Demand thereof ; then je 
mall 
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ſhall and may be lawful to and The ſeveral Rates of Houſes; 
for ſuch firſt Builder or Buil- or Buildings, appointed after the 
ders, his, her, or their Execu- Fire in 1666. were four. 

tors and Adminiſtrators, to ſue H#r/#, Thoſe of Allies, By- 
ſuch Landlord or Landlords for Lanes, Sc. were termed Build- 
ſuch Sums ſo proportionably due, ings of the firſt Rate, and were 
by Action of Debt, or on the ordained to conſiſt but of two 
Caſe, Bill, Plaint, or Informa- Stories, excluſive of the Cel- 
tion, in any Court of Record at lars aud Garrets, whoſe te- 


Weſtminſler, &c. | ſpective Heights were. fertled as 
And here note, That the Law follows, viz. the Height of the 
here delivered relating to the re- Cellar is fix Feet and a -half, 
building of decay'd Party-Walls, the Height of the firſt and ſe- 
of either Brick or Stone, the cond Stories each nine Feet, and 
ſame is to be underſtood and ob- the Height of the Garrets at 
_ ſerved of old Honſes, where in- Pleaſure. _ | 
ſtead of having one Party-Wall The Scantlings appointed for 
between them, as this Act di- the Timber of theſe Buildings, 
rects, have two Timber Walls are as follows: 
or Partitions, one belonging to Summers or Girders, . whoſe 
each Houſe, and ſeparate from Lengths are not to exceed 1F 
one another; therefore be it un- Feet, muſt confiſt of 12 Inches 
derſtood on all Sides, That who- in Breadth, and 8 Inches in 
ſoever, for the Safety of his or Depth or Thickneſs; and Wall- 
their Honſes, will pull down his Plates 5 Inches by 5 Inches. 
own Wooden Walls or Parti- Principal Rafters, under 15 
tions, and inſtead thereof build Feet, to be $ Inches by 6 In- 
a Party-Wall of Brick or Stone, ches at their Feet, and 5 Inches 
he or they are alſs empowered by 6 Inches at their Top. 221 60 
to pull down the next Wooden Rafters to be 4 Inches by 3 In- 
Wall or Partition of the next ches; and Joiſts, whoſe Lengths 
adjoining Houſe or Honſes, (if ate more than 10 Feet, muſt. be 
the Landlord will not agree Ae, deep, and 3 Iuches in 
theteto,) and proceed in every Breadth ; excepting thofe for 
Step, as before delivered. for the the Garret Floors, which muſt. 
rebuilding of decay'd Party- be 3 Inches by 6 Iuches. | 
Walls of Brick or Stone. _ Aud here obſerve, Stat. 24. 
Which new-built Wall muſt Car. II. That no Joiſts or Raf- 
be placed equally on both Pre- ters be laid at greater Diſtance 
miles, that is to ſay, half the from one another, than 12 Iu- 
Thickneſs of the Foundation on ches, and no Quarters at greater 
one Landlord's Land, and the than 14 Inches, 
other half on the other; and | Secondly, Honſes of the ſecond 
that all Settings-off in the Foun- Rate are ſuch as front Streers 
dation be equally the ſame on and Lanes of Note, confifting 
both Sides, as ditected in the of three Stories in Height, ex- 
Beginniug, thereof, | EO rene 
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cluſive of the Cellars and Gar- 
rets. 

The Height of the Cellars 
muſt be 6 Feet and a half, (if 
Springs will allow it z) the Height 
of the firſt and ſecond Stories 


H O 


10 Feet each, the Height of the 
third Story 9 Feet, and the Height 


of the Garrets at Pleaſure. 


The Scantlings appointed for 


the Timber of theſe Buildings, 
are as follows : 


Firſt, for the Floors. 


Summers 10 15 11 8 
or Gir-Iig 18 N mult have J13 Inches 97 8 
ders in- 418 to 6218 8 in their 147 and 10 
Length, #21% 7240410) Depths # 16\ Breadth 12K 
from 24 26 172 14 
|  Joifts which bear 10 : Orders the g 
eet, muſt have in epth of | 
Thickneſs 3 Inches, 5 inches, the Girder Al Inches. 
and in Depth 8 is oy 


Binding Joiſts, with their, Trimming Joiſts, 5 Inches in Breadth, 


their Depth equal to their own Floors. 


Wall-Plates, or C 10 N 6 
| Railing Pce I duc, and3 6 debe 
72 5 


and Beams 


* ” 


Lint Oak 5 firſt, rent? Story, 578 and 945 1. 


Secondly, for the Roof. 


Rafters, 8 a. Bout, 
_ tos CU muſt be 
ngths ' offs at 
ate from ad ber 10 
Lk 44, 0 262 


| 0 718 | 


Foot 9? Inches, 2 7 Inches 
3 Top 77 and 8 thick. 
C Foot 10 2 Inches, 


Foot 12 > Inches, 
3 Top 9 and 


Foot 13 2 Inches, 2 . 1. 
Z Top 30 od 89 Inches. 


Purlins, 


: 84 Inches. | 
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Parti, wht m$1 2 95. $2 Feet, m muſt have * 1 TE 


| Sie Rafters, 8 Feet, muſt have Inches © 
Length donotencerd' Led cherte : 1 2 85 
f 7 T7 0 


N N 
Thirdly, Buildings of the third Perſons of extraordinary Quali- 


Rate, are ſuch as front the moſt -ty{Gruare in ma pon: Squares, 
principal Streets of Trade, as e. may haye 


Height of their 
Cheap Fei Oro, — arid Scaniney of /thkic 
De. ſting of fur Stories Timber adt Pleaſure; but they 

in Height, excluſive of the Cel- muſt not exceed four Stories in 


lars and Garrets. Height, excluſive of the Cellars 
The Height of the Collar are and Surrets. 


as in the laſt preceding, the Height Aud here it is to be goed That 


LNG - 
doo 


of the firſt Story Feet; the the Height bf the firſt Floor 


bh ſec bnd 8 Pet. a' half, the the bs, n Houſer of the ſe- 


ni tz the ye eet'- cond and thitd* Rates, mall not 

| und che Gatrets at de bre tha 18 Inches above 
Ti . — — — oy nor 

| eweis of Fimber ap- leſt than 6 Inches, with a citeu- 

inted* for this third Rate * lar Step Without the Building 
Houſes, rs the Gao thoſe * e of Stone appointed 
3 5 5 F- . e —— ſecond, and third. 
be urth ate nf Rates dings," r 
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their Cellar Walls in Front and 
Rear of two Bricks in Thick- 
neſs, the firſt and ſecond Stories 
of one Brick and a half, and the 
Garrets of one Brick only. 
Houſes of the fecond Rate 
ſhall have their Cellar Walls in 
Front and Rear two Bricks and 
a half in Thickneſs, the firſt and 
ſecond Stories two Bricks, the 
third Story one Brick and a half, 
and the Garrets one Brick only. 
Houſes of the third Rate ſhall 
have their Cellar Walls in Front 
and Rear three Bricks thick, in 


the firſt Story two Bricks and a 


half, in the ſecond, third, and 
fourth Stories one Brick and a 
half, and in the Garrets one Brick 


only. 

Aung of the fourth Rate, be- 
ing chiefly for Noblemen, &c. 
have their Fhickneſs left to the 
Diſcretion of the Architect. 

By Stat. y of ' 
. or i _ 
| or Timber ſyould S* 

Vor. I. 
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As to Materials : And ffs I,. | 


7 Feet. 
Single 2 Quarters, whoſe C8 2 muſt 8 34 2 and in F 14? Inches in 
Double 1 Breadeh 31 


Thickneſs 


| Secondly, of Laths. 
Laths, whoſec 57 Feet, muſt have 27187 an Inch in 
Lengths are $52 Inch ia Breadth, and 2 1 5 Thickneſe. 
As to the Front and Rear Walls. 
By the Stat. 19 of Car. II. after be or ſuffered to be 
Houſes of the firſt Rate ſhall have made, or ſuffered to be fixed un- 


der the Eaves of any Houſe, or 
againſt any Froat/ or Rear Wall 
thereof; but the Front and Rear 
Walls of every Houſe and Hoxſes, 
ſhall be built intirely of Brick or 
Stone, (the Windows and Doors 
excepted,) ro be carried two 
Feet and a half high above the 
Garret Floor, and coped or co- 
vered with Stone or Brick. 
Alſo by T of Queen Aune, 
it is enacted, That all Jaumbs 
and Backs of Chimneys, which 
ſhall or may be built, ſhall con- 
fiſt of one Brick in Thickneſs 
at the leaſt, from the Cellars to 
the Roof; that all the Inſides of 
ſuch Chimneys ſhall be four In- 
che< and a half in Breadth; that 
all Funnels ſhall be plaiſtered or 
pargetted within, from the Bot- 
tom to the Top ; that all Chim- 
neys be turned or arched with a 
Trimmer under the Hearths with 
Brick, the Ground Floor ex- 
d; and that no Timber 
ſhall be nearer than five Inches 
H h to 


oH® . __ "_= 


to any Chimney, Funnel, or nearer than five Inches to any 
8 lace; that all Mantles Fire- Place or F 5 
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